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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Translation has been revised and additions made 
to the Notes, Appendices and the Vocabulary. 

Soon after the publication of the first edition Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy informed me that the NaJa-Damayantl 
series of drawings of the Kangra School closely followed the 
text of Srihar^a’s Naisadhacarita. A copy of his magnificent 
Catalogue of Rajput paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, was sent to me for examination; and in a note pub¬ 
lished in The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, 193S, 
I pointed out some of the episodes in the Naisadhacarita on 
which the paintings were based. Dr. Coomaraswamy seems 
to have read the Translation with care and made some sug¬ 
gestions which I have adopted in the present revision. 

I owe an apology to the learned public for the unusual 
delay in publication of the work mentioned in the Introduc¬ 
tion. Other studies and responsibilities have been the main 
factors in retarding the progress of this undertaking of my 
younger days. But I hope that the work will be completed 
and published before long at least in a modified form. 

The ungrudging help of my friend Dr. P, K. Code 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, which 
I gratefuUy acknowledged in the Preface to the first 
edition, has been generously repeated after the lapse 
of so many years; and he has taken the trouble of preparing 
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for me summaries of certain Mai'athi materials in connec¬ 
tion with the detailed Footnote on the Dattatreya sect in 
Appendix U. 

It is a happy augury that the compilation of a com¬ 
prehensive Dictionary of the Sanskrit language on critical 
and historical principles about which I expressed a vague 
hope in the Preface to the first edition has been undertaken 
by the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
I thank the authorities of the Institute for including the 
Translation in their Monograph Series and specially for 
their kind acceptance of the present edition as a gift to be 
utilized in furtherance of the work on the Dictionary project. 


Gauhati 

1956 


K. K. Hanoiqui 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Siihar^a's Nai^adhiyacarita, or Nai^dhacarita, ia 
one of the live traditional MahSkavyas or later Sanskrit 
epics, the others being K^dasa’s Raghuvamia and Kumara~ 
sambhava, and the two poems of Bharavi and Magha. The 
Wai^adhacarita deals with a part of the well-known story 
of Nala and Damayanti, and it is principally remarkable for 
its treatment of the character of Nala in Canto IX, which 
I have also considered in the preliminaiy Note to the 
Synopsis <p. xxvi). There is here a conflict of emotions, 
a clash of Jove and duty, rare in Sanskrit poetry, but which 
is not without its appeal to the imagination of the modem 
reader. This is perhaps the most universal element in 
6rihar?a’s treatment of the Nala story, and furnishes 
evidence of the poet's power to handle tense moments of 
emotion and pathos. The Naisadhacarita, like other 
Kavyas, has its full share of epigrams and ethical reflections, 
the most remarkable of which are perhaps those glorifying 
the individual conscience as the criterion of right and 
wrong, ejg., "With the good, the purity of their motives has 
their own conscience for witness" (9. 129); "The good are 
far more ashamed of themselves than of others" (0. 22). 
There are, likewise, quite notable observations on benevo¬ 
lence, charity, manly virtue, jealousy and similar topics, 
which show the poet to have been alive to the problems of 
life and conduct. Description of Nature, the forte of 
Sanskrit poets, is not prominent in our poem, but there are 
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elaborate pictures of suiirise and the rising moon in Cantos 
XIX and XXII. The poem abounds in animated dialogues, 
enlivened by wit and repartee; while the description of 
Damayanti’s Svayamvara with its splendour and gaiety, 
occupying no less than five Cantos (X-XIV), is the most 
comprehensive narrative of its kind in Sanskrit literature. 
The merits of the poem need not blind us to its defects and 
shortcomings, many of which are peculiar to the age of 
decline in which it was written. But in spite of the 
abundance of artificial fancies and conceits, and the fond¬ 
ness for word-play and obscure learning, the poem main¬ 
tains a high level of style, and the ornate verse of the 
Nal^dha has been for ages a rare intellectual treat to 
students in India. 

Poetic merits apart, the chief interest of the Nai$adha 
lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of 
traditional learning, and contains literary, lexicographical 
and socio-religious data, important for the study of the 
cultural history of medieval India. No apology is needed 
for translating a lengthy Mahakavj'^a, which is in some res¬ 
pects the most difficult of the later Sanskrit epics. 

The present Translation is based on the fourth Nimaya- 
sagar edition of the Naisadhacarita published in 1912, and 
generally follows the commentary of Narayana. The 
Translation, however inadequate, will, I hope, facilitate the 
study of the poem and make its contents more widely 
known; I have spared no pains to make my version faithful 
if not elegant. No translation of the Naisadha can, how¬ 
ever, serve any scholarly purpose unless it is accompanied 
by a critical examination of the many obscure allusions and 
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words which occur in the poem. An attempt has been made 
to deal with these in the Appendices and the Vocabulary. 
Philosophical doctrines like the Vaisesika theory of dark¬ 
ness and the Nyaya conception of salvation, and allusions 
such as those to Radha and the Buddhist goddess Tara have 
been discussed in the Appendices; while the Vocabulary 
includes all rare and difficult words which either are not 
found, or are inadequately dealt with in the existing 
lexicons. Certain words have been included owing to their 
scarcity in Kavya literature. The Vocabulary has been 
prepared with some care, and I shall consider my labours 
amply rewarded, if it is found useful when the time comes 
for compiling an up-to-date lexicon of the Sanskrit language 
on critical and historical principles. 

The inadequacy of the commentaiy of Narayana was 
brought home to me while translating the poem. But after 
the completion of the translation, 1 had the good fortune to 
obtain access to several unpublished commentaries, some of 
which are earlier than Mallinatha and NarayaiM, and re¬ 
present the earliest exegetical attempts to elucidate the 
Nai^dha, besides providing valuable readings which often 
differ from those found in the current Text. I have taken 
this opportunity to give a number of extracts from these 
commentaries in the Notes, and have also reproduced the 
material portion of the learned commentary of Candu- 
pandfta composed in the thirteenth century. Candupandita, 
it may be mentioned, was also the author of a commentaiy 
on the Rgveda, and an interesting specimen of this pre- 
Sayana commentary will be fotmd in the Notes. Full details 
about the commentaries have been given in the Introduction. 
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It was my intention to discuss in detail the contents of 
the poem as a whole, its date and authorship in a separate 
section of the IntroductiDn, and there are in fact a few 
references to it in the footnotes to the Translation. I have 
been compelled, however, to reserve the discussion under 
this head for a later publication. If everything goes well, 
the above discussion may be expected to appear as pari of 
a general survey of the Mahakavya literature now in 
preparation. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge the help which I 
have received from various quarters in the preparation of 
the present volume. My sincere gratitude is due to the 
authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona for lending and aUowing roe to retain rare and 
valuable manuscripts for a protracted period. I am parti* 
cularly indebted to Mr. P. K. Code, M.A., Curator of the 
Manuscript Department of the Institute, for his unfailing 
courtesy and promptness in replying to my queries and 
providing all the help I required. To my friend Rev. T. 
Sefton, Chaplain at Clewer, Windsor, 1 owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude for not only correcting some of the proofs, but for 
many valuable suggestions which, I doubt not, have improv¬ 
ed the tone and quality of the Translation. Last but not 
least, 1 must offer my thanks to my friends Prof. S. K. 
Bhuyan and Prof. B. K. Kakati of Cotton College, Gauhati, 
and Mr. Girishchandra Borooah of Golaghat for help in 
various matters connected with the publication of this work. 

With regard to the printing, the proofs were corrected 
with care, but I could not exercise any effective supervision 
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^ the book was printed far away from my place of residence. 
I should have liked also to make a few minor alterations 
here and there in the Translation, and I must crave the 
indulgence of my readers for any mistakes that may have 
crept in. Finally, my thanks are due to the well-known 
firm of MoU Lai Banarasi Dass for undertaking the expense 
of publication at a time of widespread economic depression. 


Jorhat College, 

Jorhat (Assam) K, K. Hanoiqui 

1934 
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Sriharsa’s Nai^adhacarita has for its subject the story of NaJa 
and Damayanti, but carries the narrative only as far as their mar¬ 
riage and the advent of Kali in Nala'a capital, followed by certain 
descriptions which do not in any way contribute to the progress of 
the story. A brief outline of the contents of the poem will be 
found in the Synopsis, 

The Nai^dha is the longest Mahakavya of the classical period 
with the exception of Ratnakara’s Haravijaya and Abhimmda’s 
Ramacarita. It has been assigned to the twelfth century^ and is 
the last great poem of Sanskrit literature. Srlhar^'s poem is 
famous for the lyric flow of its diction, but it is also a learned 
Kavj'o, being the work of a poet who wrote the abstruse Vedantic 
treatise Khap^anakhand^khSdya. We shall discuss the poem, its 
date and place in Kavya literature in a separate volume, and here 
confine ourselves to the commentaries, mostly unpublished, which 
have been quoted in the Notes. 

Cfindupandita 

The extracts from Caijdup'andit^ given in the Notes are taken 
from the following manuscripts of his eommentary preserved in 
the Bhandarkar Institute. 

(1) A {No. 16 of 18T4—15) is weU-written and fairly 
correct, and contains the coinmenUiry on Cantos I-X, Xll, XVIH- 
XXII, and about a dozen verses of Canto XL The manuscript was 
written at different times, and is obviously a composite work. At 
the end of Canto If the date is given as Samval 1476 {A.d, 1420), 
while Samvat 1473 {a.o. 1417) is the date given at the end of 
Canto XXIL The portion of the Commentary on Cantos X and 
XVUI-XX is written on leaves of much smaller dimensions, and 
seems to have been incorporated from a different manuscript, 

(2) Ms, C (No, S9 of 1919-24} is beautifully written and 
fairly correct, the date of writing being Samvat 1679 (a,d. 1623}, 
as stated at the end. This manuscript contains both Text and 
Cammentary, but gives only an abridged version of the latter. The 
commentary of Cai>dupa^<Jlta is not thus preserved in full in the 
manuscripts referred to here. 

K.—c 
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gives the date of Ms commentary as SMhv|t 
1353 (a.d. 1297) at the end of Canto XXIL^ His has already 
been mentioned by Paj?4it Stvadatta in hts Introduction to the 
N, S. edition of NaUtadhacarita^ and by Pandit Lakshmai> SSstrT in 
his Introduction to the Benares ediUon of Khan^ana-khai^d^' 
khadya. Dr, Btlhler^ however, in his Report of 1874-75, wrongly 
states that the date of the commentary Is A-O, 1456-7; and 
mistake is copied by Aufrecht in his well-known Cata]ogtie+ 
Btihler^s mistake has been corrected by Mr^ P. K. Gode of the 
Bhandarkar Institute in a Note published in the Joumal of the 
Mythic Society (ApriJ^ 1928). 

Ca^opandita gives a good deal of information about himself 
in the colophons to his commentary at the end of each Canto^ He 
was a Nagara Brahmin and a native of Dhavalakkaka or Dhnlka 
(near Ahmed abaci), which rose to prominence during the thir¬ 
teenth century at the expense of Anahilapattana which had long 
been the capital of Cuj;arat,® Caijdup^dita states that Ms com¬ 
mentary was completed when Sahga was the king and Madhava 
the prime minLster.^ This Sanga is obviously the same as Sarah ga- 
deva, the VaglielS king of Gujarat, who ascended the throne in 
1277 A.n. and reigned for twenty yeans * that Is, till 1297, the year 
in which Candupaodit^J^s commentary was written. Kari^deva, 
the successor of Sarangadeva^ ascended the throne in the same 
yeaTr but as in his glass on Nai^dha B, 59^^ 

the minister Madhavadevn proceeded to make one UdayarSjn the 
king, and as a resnU of the prevailing insecurity there was univer¬ 
sal pillage and theft in Guzarat. Karna, however, ruled for seven 
years,*^ and was the last king of the Vaghela dynasty, after whase 


1, lift*1^1^ ?^EW ] 

^ wr% ^ ^ ii 

2* Sec Kathvate's IntroductlcTi to hli edition o! Klrtikaumudl, 

3. ' * at tho end of Quito XXIL 

4. CoHocted Workd of R. G. Bhuidaikeir^ Val, B, 7S. 

5. Notes (Extrmeta). 

a. Not Jn Gtizamt. VlncenlL Smith llmt tn 12ST an officer of Alnud- 

din KMIji annexed Cuzarot to the Sultanate of Delhi (Oxford Hiilory of 
India, 19^i p. S€8.) It Is lhat KojTia took away Madhava'i wife froim 
him, and the latter relallnted hy invltbig the Mki&tLms to invade 
GuEarat. Kama^ after hi* defeat, fled to the Decrdiio and took Jvfugc at the 
court of the Ysdava king Eojnocnndra of DovogirL Not long after he set him¬ 
self up hi Baglon as a Eemf-lndependeiit ruler and n vassal ol the Yadava 
king. Comnllssflriat—A History of Guistrat. Vol 1, t^P- ^ (Longmans, 1938). 
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dov.mfali the sovereignly of Guzaret passed into the hands of the 
Muhammadans, The incursions of the laLter have left their mark 
on commeniorj^ for it is stoted at the end of the 

first Canto that the commentary was burnt during ^Uie devasta¬ 
tion caused by the Mlecchas'* but was restored by Ca^du's learned 
brother Tahlana.^ 

CSrSLdupandita's father was Aligapai^dtta, and GauridevI was 
his mother- Valdyanatha hb teacherp but he studied the Nai- 
i^dha under Munideva,^ and the Mahabharatu under Narasnhha- 
pandita. He studied the Ka^ka with the Nyasa,^ and the different 
philosophical systems. But the commentary itself fumi^ies ade¬ 
quate evidence of the range of his sLudiea and his wide acquaint¬ 
ance with the various branches of learning. 

Ca^diilp^dita is described in some of the oolophoris as the 
author of a commentary on the ^gveda. A specimen of this 
commentary is found in his gloss on Naiaadha 9. 75^ in the course 
of which an entire hymn of the l^gveda (10* 51) Is quoted and 
explained.^® Cai^du is earlier than Siy<~u;:kU by tnore than half a 
century, and it is all the more regrettable that hh commentary 
should have been lost, probably during the Muhammadan invasion 
of Gmwrat. He was a m^ter of the Vedic sacrificiat system^ and 
is probably the only Kavya commcnttklor who quotes chapter and 
verse from the Srautasulras. He performed a number of important 
Vcdic sacrificea* such as the seven varieticfi of the Soma sacrifice, 
the Dvadaiaha and the Agnlcayana. He assumed the proud 
title of Samial by perfonriirig the Vajapeya sacrifice, and 
became a Sthapati by performing the Brhaspatisava.^* The 
religious activities of Cii>^upaj^^ta show that comprehensive 
Vedic sacrifices were still undertaken in Guzarat in the thirteenth 
century. 

Can^upm)^ta quotes a large number of authors and works in 
his commentary, and does not hesitate to give lengthy quotations. 


0. * 5^^ ^ * tti th* end of Como Xxn. 

9. the end of Canto XVTD in Us, C. Ms^ reads 

10. See 

11. # i 

^ JT; firt bf^rarsT ii 

At tbe eTid of Canto XXU. 
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Most of his ciiatioas will be found in the Extracts from his work 
given in the Notes. Among phiiosophical texts he quotes Prases- 
tapadabha$ya (IB. 52) gridhara^s Nyayakandall (22. 3#)* Kuiua- 
riia's Slokavartika (2. 61), Bbisarvajna^ Nyiyas^a (5. S, 41). 
Auandabodha's Nyliyainakaranda (21. 108), SaitikUyekarLka (22. 
76, &3), and the Mimamsasutras (17. &&. 61). The elaborate expo¬ 
sition of the Prabhakara theory of cogniUcm under 6. 51t and the 
discourse on Upadhl. though somewhat irrelevant, under 19. 45 
testify to our author^s deep knowledge of the philosophical s>'stems. 

Among Vedic w^orks, quotes Brhaddev^ata (B. 75). 

Yaska^s Nirukta (2. 24; T, 39; 4, 24; 20. 59, etc.), Katyiyanasraiita- 
sutra (S. 135; 19. 27), Samkhayanasrautasutra (3. 62; 11. 117; 19. 
27), $&ihkhayanag|^hyasutra (12. 37), Anukrama^i (6. 2)^ Bfhn- 
daranyaka Upani^d (L 40) , and nearly the whole of the seventh 
Prapathaka of Chandogya Upani^d (11. 129)* He quotes Dur- 
gacarya's commentary on Nirukta under 9. 20, and seems to refer 
to Varadaltasuta AnartlyaV commentary on Simkhiyana^nuta- 
sutra under 11. 117 and that of Karka on KitylyanaSrautiLsutra 
under 19. 27*1^ 

Among Smrti writers, Vijnanesvara's commentary on Yajha- 
valkya b cited under 21* 85, while three Acaryas Visvarupa, 
Govindaraja and Harasvamin (Harisvamin ?) are named in con¬ 
nection with Sm:^U interpretation in the gloss on 17* 52, Of these 
Visvarupa is mentioned by VijMnesvara as his predecessor in the 
beginning of hia Mitak^ra commentary, while Govlndarija is the 
well-known commentator on Manu. The identity of Harasvanun 
is doubtful, but if Harisvamin is meant, the latter is known to have 
written a commentary on Satapathabrihmana. and in fact* he is 
known also as Hari-hara-svimin.^’* Among Pur^as Candupan- 
dita quotes Vi^u-puraua (3, 191; IL 77) and Bhagavata (11. 115)* 
An Agama is quoted under 12. 102. 

Several lexicons are quoted* Pratapamarianda is cited under 
2, 24, 18* 62 and 21. 30, and Dhanyantarfya Nigha];>^u under 20. 21. 
Hemacandra is quoted seveml times (4. 63; 7, 80; 10. 105; 19* 27). 
Halayudha is quoted under 3. 119; 4. 76; 8. 35; 19* 27 and 20* 12. 
The reference under 19. 27 is important as it helps us to correct 
a mistake in Aufrecht's edition of Halayudha's Abhidhanaratna- 


12. Tho mrercm:es imt to verses of Nju^dliB (N, S, ed.^ 19l2). 

13. See Nom. 

14. See Aulrecbt-Catiiilogc® Catdeavrum. Paft I. 
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mala^iE In the gloss on 19. 2T there »s also a reference to K«ira- 
svajnin. 

Some of the Kavj-a quotations deserve mention. Under 6, 2 

variant,« In the gloss on T. 80 he cites Magha 30. 70 

while explaming the word Atata. It 

may be here noted that MalUnalha reads P^^^a/or Alata. bi^t 
the latter reading Is found in the eommentary of Vallabha v,ho is 
earlier than MalUnatha, Under 12. 10 Caijdu quotes a line from 
the little known Ariunacarita, a poem attributed to Anandav^- 
dhana. Mayura's Surya^ataka is referred to m the gl^ on 10, -Vh 
A verse from Murari’s Anargharashava is quoted under 5 29 and 
there are further quotations from Kmidasa. Bharavt and Magba. 

Among Alathkara works there art citations from ^ayyapra- 
kasa (1. I42t 3. 73; 3. 128; 10. SO), Rudrata (3. 37; ^ 26; 17. 231; 
18. 34), Rucaka, i.e., Ruyyaka (2, 46), Bhattenduraja {1. 75; 3. 22), 
Dasarupaka (2. 44), ^ragaralilaka (1. 34), and Vamaim s Kayya- 
lamkard (1. 66; 4, 40: 5. 66; 8. 96). Under 5. llO (q. v.) the latter 
writer is referred to as Uttamvrttikara. VrttaratnSkara is men- 
Uoned under 10. 76. and Haliyudha’s commentary on the Pmgala- 
sutras is quoted twice <8. 105; 12. 91), There are =<^^0 nunutc 
references to Vatsyayana’s Kamasulras under 5. 32, 6. 35 and 7. 97; 
and a lengthy quotation from the Jayamangala commentary on 
llie Kamasutras (the section dealing with the fine arts or 
occurs in the gloss on 7. 97. Ratirahasya is quoted under 7, 36 

and 97. 

As regards grammatical references, Cajj^upaijdito quotes 
Kasika several times, and refers to Padamaiiiari under 11. 117 and 
quotes a Ganakara under 12. 66. A noteworthy feature of his 
commentary is that he quotes both from Papini and the Katanlra, 
and his work is in fact designed for the use of students of either 
iiystem of grammar. 1 have verified most of the quotations from 
the Katantra, wliich occur in the printed edition of the work.*^ 
It may also be noted that Caij^u frequently refers to Katyayana 
or Katya yaniya in the case of the rules dealing with Kft forms.*® 


IS. See Nates. 

Ifc Sec Nntes (Estraqis), -.u- 

1 7 , 1 have used the monomental Calcutta edition of Pond*^ GiirUBatlio 
ill n*«'iTati chemeter with varioiis ccuninentiirics and Biixiltary matter. 

18. See Nviw under 10. t&i 12. 37; 19. 12 and 17. ^Another U 

found In the gloss on Z 74. Cwpdd fwnarJts on the form w'wiWTt 
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This is interesting Ln view of the fact that the K|1 estmpter ni 
the Katantra was composed not by Sarvavarinai?^ but by Katya- 
yana^ as stated by Durgasimha in the beginning o£ his Vj^tti on 
the Kyt section,®^ Cau^upa^^ita quot^ also from Durgasidiha's 
and in this connection it may be noted that he attributes 
two rules of the Akbyata section to Durgaslthha, showing that he 
considered them to be part of the Vi'Lli and not of the Sutra- 
pa^ha.^i The opinion of a Kitantravrttikara mentioned in the 
gloss on 11. 94^ seems tn refer to Durgasiihha^s Kitantra' 

gajjavftiL®^ 

Under 9+ 43 Caridtip^dita quotes Trilocajiap the author of 
the Pahji comnientan.' on the Vrlti of Durgasirkha,^^ In the 
gloss on 11. 127 he quotes a grammarian named Vijayananda who 
belongs to the Katantra sebooL^ Candu seems also to have been 
acquainted with SripaU'a Katantrapariaiffe^ though he does not 
mention Sripali by name, tinder 19^ 31, while e?cp1 lining the 


fijid mys ftjn.'^jRrtl Ttnj rcterofice ia to the KataiUi'a 

nik ' P&dji 6). 

m =f I 

^ ^ II 

30. Soe NatiSi under a. 140; 18. 3L Under 8. 101 CSbidu 

^1^, Thi$ Is a quetatiau Durgasiiiiha's Vftti on the 

KaUrntre rule <K|d\Ttti, P^da S)^ 

21. TmK —' ^ ^ 

^ 4,79; ®. h 

The Calcutta edition of the Kutantra Includes these iwa nileg in the SuUa- 
pnthft, but puts iJiem in a supplementary section of the AJihyitn chapter <70-1 
to 78-68). 

22. See Notes. 

33. The nmterml portion of this work was ^et publidud by 
A. Borooah as Dhatuvrttls^a with e;icUracta froin ftrnniioathe'i commentary 
in 1S87., 

24. While cxpluhung the iorin Ca:^ii says 

(M*. afM5fF!ll^?TnTl) SRH: HH^ 

(^^ 1 ^). The quotutJoD is Imind id TrUocaiia't Poaji <ni Kfitnntrairt^U on 
(N&nuipntlcnninn, Pndn 1). 

25. S«e train, . 
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form he quotes a rule which is found with an insignificant 

variation in Sripati’s work.** 

The Katantra is quoted not only hy Ca^^upaj^di^a t>ut also 
by Vidyidhara who, as we shall see, is earlier than Candu. 
Vidyidhara's references are not as systematic as those cd the 
latter, but he quotes a work named KatButravistara,®* which is 
obviously the same as the Katantrovistara nf Vardhamana who 
probably flourished in Gurjtrat in the latter portion of the 
eleventh century.* The Kfitantra is known to have been pre¬ 
valent in Kashmir from the twelfth century downwards, but the 
numerous references to this grammar by CS^upaijdita and 
Vidyadhara, both natives of Guzarat, point to its popularity in 
the latter country as well at least in the thirteenth century.® 

The scholarly character of Catjdupaijdita's commentary will 
be evident from the works and authors cited by him. His com¬ 
mentary is particularly useful for understanding the more difficult 
verses, end throws light on many points ignored or imperfectly 
expliuned by the other commentators. It Ls to be regretted that 
the complete text of bis conunentaiy is no longer available. 

Vidyadhara 

The extracts from Vidyadhara’s commentary given in the 
Notes are from the following manuscripts. 

(1) No. 454 of 1895-1902 belonging to the collection in the 
Bhandarkar Institute written in Saihvat 1732 or X676 a.d., as stated 
at the end of Canto XXII. 


26. esndu says ' I 

^I’ ^ The Calcutta edition of 

KStanirapariabta read» ...... 

27. See Notes on 21. 40. 

2E. Beivalkar-Systcms of Sanattrit Gramnar, p. fid. 

Sfi. DiUFaskhka b mentioned in the following popular vene reported 

about Vafitilptlfi, tbe fnmii^ mlnkter d Guicarat. wha flourbchcd in the 

fiiBl half of ih* thiriMnth 1%: ^ I 

g PTT ^ li Sec Vaatupilaffrabuiiiha in Rija^kharn a 

Prabaniiti^o^. ^rjimavarmad^tfa, wha also belongs to the UilrtMpth cen- 
imy^ qu0l«5 Darywimha In hii commentary on Amaru^Uika (v<?rse 1^), 
Dun^uMihD'^ donunenUry seems to haive been a popular work in this ceti^ 
tury in Western India- KirUkaumiidl ^ 43 refers to the Kitirntm term 
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This mamiscript Lb wdl-wiHitt&n qfi thick and smooth paper, 
and fairly eoinpletep but contaiTis some e^ttranemis matter in¬ 
corporated from other coinmentarLes. It often quotes CS^u- 
pajPLdltB's csommentaryT sometimes by name; for example^ under 2, 32 
under 2* ); under 12. JIO 

There are abo ver^s^ on which the tnanuscripl 
umply reproduces Clndu^s glosss and gives nothing of VidySdharap 
At the end of Canto XXI, it goes as far as quoting the verses which 
describe C^dup^udita's parentage and occiir in the colophons of 
his commentaryThe inanu-wript quotes even from Narayana's 
commentary^ and on 18. 148^53 simply reproduces the latler^s gloss. 
On IT. 196, 197 it inserts the corresponding portion of Jinarija's 
commentary*^ U is certain that the commentary of Vidyadhara 
was not avaJlable to the scribe Lo its complete form, and he made 
up for the deficiency by borrowing from other commentaries, 

(2) No. 415 of 1887-91 belonging to the same coilection as 
above and written in Satiivat 1442 or 13SB a.d.^ I have called this 
Ms. B. 

B containa only a fragment of Vidyadhara's commentary, 
namely, a portion of Canto XU and Cantos XUI, XVIl (with a 
few pages missing), XXI and XXU. The curious thing about this 
manuscript is that it attributes the cDminentary to a Maha^ 

kavi, whose name appears at the end of Canto XXJl, It was, as 
a matter of fact, lent to me as a manuscript of the commentary of 
Candupai)dit^p but it has nothing to do with the latter, and agreed 
in contents^ as far as it goes, with the commentary of Vidyadhara 
noticed above. Besides, in spite of the mention of Cludukavi as 
the author of the commentary, the manuscript quotes at the end 
of Canto XXI the Pratika of the verse chtflT'ViRiH »*..**..*..which 
recurs in the other manuscript at the end of several Cantos and 
describes Vidyadliara's authorship of the commentary (see below). 

The comparatively early dale of Ms, B is noteworthy, but it is 
only a fragment, and not as weil-written as the later manuscript* 
A comparison of the two manosedpts shows that the later manu¬ 
script i$ far more diffuse than B, and contains matter omitted in 


a. Tl: 6, m 32-M, 43-46, 66-66 etc. 

31. ^tiqqi(d*0T^T^4 Ws etc. This line b quoted also at 

th« imd of Canto XDC 

3?. Sc# below CSecdcm on Jlrmrojs). 

33. The date a|^ar& at the end of Canto XXJI. 
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the latter. It seems certain that the commentary of Vidyadhara 
was revised and somewhat enlarged by a later hand, and It is this 
version that is preserved in the later maniiaeryt. In making 
extracts from Vidyadhara, I have, in the case of the relevant 
cantos, collated them with Ms. B and noted the more important 
variants and additions. In spite of being a fragment, B often 
preserves the text of Vidyadhara better than the later nrnniiseript 
From 21. 158 to the end of the Canto the latter simply reproduce 
gloss; Bp on the other handp gives what is no doubt 
VidyS’s own interpretation. Hie case oE Canto XHl is again 
puzzling. Here the two manuscripts do nqt agree^ and we do not 
know which ol the two versions represents Vidyadhara^s work* 
In the Notes on XIUp 36 1 have c|uoted the inierprolaLiotts found 
in both the manuscripts, which will show the divergence between 
the two in respect oE this Canto, 

The later manuscript gives certain details about Vidyadhara 
and his comme^tarJ^ The following verse occurs at the end of 
several Cantos. 

HI II 

It will be seen that the name of the contmentary is Sohltya- 
vidySdharl, so called from the title Sihityavidyadhara assigned to 
our author in another verse which occurs Ire<|uently in the manu¬ 
script. We further leam that a physician named Ramacandia was 
his father and Sita his mother. 

The date of Vidyadhara is fairly certain. He is earlier than 
Ca^dupandlta who refers to him in the beginning of his commen¬ 
tary on Nai^adha. The following statement occurs at the end of 
the eleventh Canto in the later manuscript of VidySdhara 

(No. 454 ot 1895-1902)—^4qPT«TT q1Wi<m“tmdr< -g^- 
5nra-HfT?S5nf6Riar-tfl*irfNr«i^^ 

It will be seen that there was a manuscript of Nai^dhacarita in 
the library of king Visaladeva oE Guzarat, also called Apararjuust^ 


ScH? PMsdit Sivadotta's Sanskrit InlroducUan ta SuratholaAvn. The 
data of Ylsidiidava's aceessi™ to tlw throne* k 1243-44 A.l>.p according to 
Btihler^ while It k 1246 nccording t* R. G, Bhnndarkar, It is ptishcd ftirthtr 
hftek by Dalai in Mb Infr&dvcticn 0* XIH' (o VnsantsivflasB Knvini fG.G. S,). 

' —D 
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who leigned till 1264 a.d,® We know, as a matter of fact, that a 
manuscript of firiharja’s poem had been brought by the poet Harb 
hara to VastupSJa, the minister of king Viradhavala, the predeces¬ 
sor of Vjsaiadeva.^ We know also that Vastupala had the manu¬ 
script copied, and a transcript of the same may have found its way 
to the royal library. However that may be, Vidyadhsra's com¬ 
mentary was based on tiie text preserved in the library of Visala- 
deva, and he probably lived during the reign of this king. He 
is of course earlier than 1297 a.d., the dale of Capdupandihi's com¬ 
mentary, and we shall not be wrong if we assign him to the 
fifties or sixties of the thirteenth century. 

The Sahityavidyadhaii is not a learned work, but it is the 
earliest known commentary on Nai$adhacarita, and its author has 
the distinction of being tiie first couunentator to grapple with the 
difficulties of Sriharsa’s poem. Candupagdita praises Vidyadhara's 
Commentary in the beginning of his work,^ and other commenta¬ 
tors have borrowed from it. It may also be noted that Candu 
frequently mentions certain variant readings with their inter¬ 
pretation, and attribute.? them to an ‘Anya’.a I have verified 

many of these, and find that they occur In Vidyadhara’s com- 
meiitar>% 

There are very lew notable quolations in Vidyadhara’a work. 
In ^ grammaticsil explanations he frequently quotes the Kutan- 
tra, and we have already mentioned reference to Kilantra- 
vistara. Under 2. 40 he refers to the Vakroktijivitakara.*® and in 
his gloss on 21, 126-23 he quotes two works on music—Sariigita- 


35, Collected Works of R. C. Bhandjirkiu-, VoL U, p. 75, 

36, See SorUwraprjilMindiin in RafiisdkHaraniri's Pratundhako^ Nearly 
^ whole pi the Prabandha to reproduced by Pai»dit Slvadatta in his tntro- 
dMtion to SUTttlholsavo. Tor Vastuptiia see Dfaol's Inlrcd. to hto niiUott of 
Vasanlavilasa and Kathvale“ Introd. to Kirtikouuiudi. The date cf ViisIu|hIsi% 
death to, oecordlne to Dalai, 1246 aji. (Soriivot 1296), 

37, trafif rsr4^ 

qfi 3r«u ^6^lI6]JT[OF gj; 


TRTqitwriifpj tl 

3S. Under 1.135: !. JM; 2 . fiS; 3. 63; 3 . fi2; 3 . IJS; 4. IW- 4 iifl- 4 fts- 7 to. 
10 . 39: 18 , 39; 18, ®; 18. 136 etc. ' 


30. Sec, fur c&smptv, Notes under 17, 151, 

40. This writer to riifeircd to hy Candupapdlta also. Sec Notei 2, 40. 
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cucHmanL and Samgitasagara. PratepamartiHida is quoted under 
2. 24.«» 

Vidyadhara makes the following intereslinfl siateiment at the 
end of Canto XVlI— a»t?RtT^|pn arf^fiRn I 

lit urg 
?nf^^ *t4if 
g^roferff^i 

MT^l^ 5i*f^g 5RTH RTF II 

Manuscripts of Catj^upandita and Vidyadhara are extremely 
rare. I learn that there are some fragments of the commentary of 
the former on the second and fifth Cantos in the Oriental Institute 
of Boroda, but I had no opportunity of consulting them* With re* 
gard to Vidyadhara, Pandit Sivadalta in tire footnotes to his edition 
of the Nai5adha gives some extracts from a manuscript of the eom- 
mentary lent by Paj>dit Natfiyai^abhatta Parva^ikar of Jaipur. The 
manuscript, however, goes only as far as 11. 6, and apart from a 
few variant readings. Papdit Sivndatta quotes only the figures of 
speech mentioned in the Sahity&vidyadhari. Generally speaking) 
the citations agree with the manuscript used by me. 

Isonadeva 

The next commentary on the Naiiadha was written by Isana* 
deva in Benares. A few notable extracts from his commentary 
have been included in tlie Notes and the Vocabulary, and arc 
taken from the following manuscript preserved in the Bhandarkar 
Institute. 

No. 188 of 1879-80 is a fairly well-written and correct manu¬ 
script written in Samvat 1478 or 1417 A.P., as stated at the end. 
The manxiscript contains the commentary on all the Cantos except 
the fourteenth, but a few leaves are mutilated. The manuscript 
frequently quotes Caijdupan^ta’s commentary, the citations being 
usually placed in a supplementary section at the end of the gloss 
on each verse.^ and sometimes followed by the remark 


41. Sec Notes. , 

42, M$. B Is hero incttnpletc und breaks off with ?PI?lt sfc »*++ 

43. Under 3. 73: S. fll; 6, 54t S, 6. l<» etc, 

44, Under C. 2: 7. 80: 7. 107 etc. 
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Under 7. GS the scribe remarks that the gless on the verse in 
question is not found in the manuscript of i^nadeva's comTnentary 
(t^rP%¥ft*355iRTh snd so has been Incorpomted from anGlher com- 
mentary examinatipn the gloss ttims out to 

be that of Ciudupandttai^ and as a matter of fact, helps us to supply 
an omksion in the manuscripts of the latter.^ Again^ at the end 
of Canto XIX the scribe remarks that a folio is missing in the 
manuscript of IsSnadeva^B commeiitary, and so the gloss on the 
last six verses of the Canto (19- Sl-€6) has been written by him¬ 
self^ with the help of Vyasa Kalidasa^ vAio was his teacher, as 
we learn from the colophon at the end of our manuscript. 

The date of Islnadeva’s eoramentary appears on the last leaf 
of the above manuscriptK A portion of the leaf is unfortunately 
mutilated, but the date is clear enough, being Saihvat 1378 or 1322 
The commentary was thus w'Htten within twentylive years 
of the composition of CandupandlWs work, lianadeva was a 3aiva 
ascetic and practised the Madhukarl method of begging. He asks 
the connoisseurs of poetry not to laugh at his attempt, and is profuse 
in the acknowledgement of his literary obligations to his teacher 
Vtoiara^i*^ 

I^nadeva makes an appreciative reference to the commen¬ 
tary of VidySdhara in the beginning of his w'ork,^^ and bis com- 


45. See NotK (ExlrarUi) 7, 

ftfiRr I I FTsn 

tffipTT I til'll^*4r ii 

48. m 

II ^fcT ^t^ris^ffn 

I feK ^ ^ srf?r- 

^TT% ^ II 

The verses occur m the begkmlog of the commentary. 

43, 

STTjft 5f StWt^riT: 4f 
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mentary is, in fact, based on that of Vidyadharap whom he generally 
follows both in the readings and the UiterpretaLion of the verses. 
It may be noted that his work is sometimes oseful in checking the 
readings found in the maimscripts of Vidyadharou 

Is^adeva quotes vei^ few authors. A quotation frotn Hala- 
yudha in the gloss on 2^. 4 is found in Aufrecht^s edition of 
Abhidhanaratnamali <2. 13)t while a Vyavaharasara is quoted 
under 15. 42.® A rule from the C5ndra grammar is cited under 
7 . 6 .^^ 

r^arabari 

A small number of extracts from the commentary of Narahari 
has been included in the Notes. There are several manuscripts of 
this commentary in the Bhandarkar Institute. The one borro’wed 
by me (No. 140 of 1875-76) is well-written and correct, but covers 
only the first nine Cantos. A complete manuscript was lent to me 
later^ but it was too Jate to make any use of it. 

Details about Narahari and his date have already been given 
by R. G, Bhandarkar in his report lor 1882-83; “The commentary 
* * ^ ^ * K * , coTitiuns at the end of each canto a stan?^ in which the 
author gives his name as Naraharlp and states that he w^as die 
son of one Svayambhu^ 'whose feet were Incessantly adored by 
the king of Trilinga^^ by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated 
with kindness by Vidyaranya, the Yogin, who probably was his 
guru or preceptor* The king of Trilifiga or Telangana, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vija3*anagara dynasty^ 
and if the Vidyaraijya mentioned by the writer was the same as 
Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, assumed that name, 
our author flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
during the reign of Harihara.*^^ The verse on which Bhandarkar's 
statement is based is— 

d**! HIP ■■■ '■‘■I'l -IIIP V'fll t| 

It should here be noted that the TrLiinga king referred to in 
the verse must have belonged to the dj^aasty which was reigning 


SC. Notes- 

51, ' ^ ’ 

52. Co11«»clc^ Works of R. G. Bhajidarliar, Vol. 1], p- 9. 
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bi Trilmga f>r Teliingana diiriniJ the four tee-nth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. Inscnpticins nf these kings bearing dales sueh as 1374, 1411 
and 1448 An. have been recorded*^ and one of the kings of Hus 
dynasty, Virariarayaiiia Vema, is well-known to sludeitts of Sanskrit 
poetry m the author of a commentary on Amarusataka*^ 

The reference to Vidyfiraijya is more important. It is usual 
to identify him with the famous Midbavicaiya of Vijayanagai^, 
the brother of Sayajja* MSdhava is ^Id to have renounced the 
world in 1301 a d., after which he assumed the name Vidytranyo.^ 
Attempts havo^ however, l>een made to prove that Madhava and 
VidySrariya were two different persons.^ We are told that “Vidya- 
ratify a was already an ascetic and the head cl the Sringerl Mutt 
in 1377*78 (Epigraphla Camatica Vt koppa 19 and 31}" and that 
*“Vidyaranya was dead in IBS'S a,d. accoi^lng to tl^e second Sriogerl 
Mutt copper-plate (Mys^ Arch. Rep., 1916, page 59)’*.” We are 
not here concerned with the question of identity, hut ihere is no 
difference of opinioti about the fact that VidyaTaoya was alive in 
the eighties of the fourteenth century, Vidyaranya was thtis a 
contempoi^y of the Triiinga kings, and as we have seen, orto 
of these kings was a great admirer of Narahari’s father Svayani' 
bhu. The coincidence is not without interest, and lends support 
to Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the Vidyirsuyn referred to by 
Narahari is no other than the sage of Vijayanagoro* Narahari 
states that he is looked upon xvith favour by Vidyarapya Yogin 
tiT and If we regard him as a disciple of the 

great Vidyfirnnya, we shall have to Oissign him to 1380 A.D* or 
thereabouts. 

Narahari’s connection with the Trilmga kiniss through his 
father is apparent from the verse quoted above. It may be added 
in this connection that the author of fcibdacandriko also refers to 
Vidyaxanya and calls tiim his guru.® The work is attributed to 


53. See KiHihiuiinjiclwkLt** Sanskrit IntroducUon lo kl* edition P^r- 
vplipArlDaya (VanlvlhLS Ptm, 190G>» 

54. See the Nimaynsiigar ecL {1920)* 

55. WbUemiti^GMchkbi^, Vol. HI, p* m, where Ml tefcrences are 
siveit- 

Sfl, See Mr. Rarnn Boo'd ortitries Jn iJir IndisnHlotoricol Qlmrlerlj?, Decem¬ 
ber, ISEID nnul MAfdu 

JS7. mQ. Mart^ p. B3- 

58, t 

Quoted by Krishnsruachoxior Sti hta Introduction Cop. p, 15. 
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VamanabKat|9 BaM. the author of PSrvatiparina^'fir Nalzibhyudayn 
and &Lbdaratnakare; and it Is Interesting to note that Vaitiana- 
bha(ta was a protege of the Trllmga king Virantrlyaria Vema^ the 
hero of Vemabhupalacarita by the? same author^ V&niansbha|ts 
and his patron Vema have been a&^lgned to the early years of the 
Mteenth century,and even if we suppose that Vidyaranya died 
as early as 13H6 that does not confhet with his being the 

guru of V^nanabhatta^ Vidyura^ya^s Jiterary asS4>eiatjo!is seetu 
lo have extended to the neighbouring kingdom of Trilihga; and 
though his interest was in phUosophy, poets and scholars like 
Narahari and Vanianabhatta came to sit at his feel. 

Narahari’s Dipika is probably the earJie^ commentary on the 
Nai$actha to be written in South Indiai for he speaks of the 
absence of other commentaries in the beginning of his work. 

^f5T^KSkn: i 

Narahari’s cojrunentaryT while it has nothing remarkable 
about it, is genera!Jy concise and seems to have been once popular^ 
There have been recorded at least eight manuscripts of Lhe work, 
and one of tbo^e in the Bhandarkar Institute is in Sarada 
character*®® The commentary seems to have found its way as far 
north as KasbrnlTp and Horaprasad Sastri notices an irLCompJete 
manuscript of Nai^adhacarita with Narahaii's comnitmtaryp which 
contains a v^vse to die effect that the Kal^adha (evidently with 
the commentary of Narabari) wus introduced mto Kashmir during 
the reign of Sikandar.®^ 


5R See KriihimnEQchELi-aor^^ IntroducUcm (op. p. 13. See abo Gana- 
pnti Safitrfs Introduction to NaiubliyudAyii (TriveLodbiiRn Sanskrit S«icsh 
60. Noh 141 of 1375-70. The dntE of this nmnusciipt is, aciciirdlng to the 
Curator, S4uhviil 1207 or 1X51 AJ^ ThU Is hupo&itjbtc ^nd cvidEmUy a 
mistake, afi sum^ested by Mr. K. N. Dlkshtt, ofTg. Govt Eplj^phist^ In a 
to Mr, P. K. Gode^ Curator of the Bhandarkeir Institute, dated ibu I4th May, 
1932L Noralyii-j^ft camiwntnry was hitrtKlueed info Koshiptr more ihtui tvi'o 
centitdes after LtSl A.o. See bdow^ 

6L Mr. Godc hu favoured me with a note tm itUs point. The vonc Ln 
quDMlori appears at the end ol the mnnuicrlpt— 

^«rrt>N; II 

H. P. Soistii Edentlfl^ this Siknndar with Sikatidar Lodi, king of D^lhl 
(148S-ISIT A.&.). Notjceg of Sanskrit Mbs^ Vot XI, 1S3S. Prtfaeo, p^ 8. Mr, 
Cede rightly points out that thu Sikoitdar referred |o iki? wnve iniift bo 
Situuidor the Idol^hre^kar who was king of KnshnUf from 1305 to 1410 aj?. 
Imperial GoietLeer of Indio, Vel. II, 1900, p- 373. 
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There la only u small Dumber of quotations in the portion of 
Narohari's comineniary eseainined by me. Under 1, 13 he quotes 
Vagbhata's definition of the Virodha Alaihkara,® Under 3, S9 
Narahari quotes the fallowing line from lisla^udha—^ 

but it is not found in 

Halayudha's Abhidhanaratnamala edited by Aufrecht. It is pos^ 
sible that Narahari refers to some other lexicographer of the same 
name. Tlie following quotation from YadavaprakSsa occurs In the 
gloss on 7. 109— ST^T feqi i; ^ 

and is found in Oppert’s edition of Valjayantl. Other 
quotations from Y^avaprak^ occur lUider 1. 17 and 30. 

K$irasviiinin is quoted under 9, 158, and there m a quotation from 
a Balabhu^ajjakfira, who seems to be a grammatical writer, in the 
gloss on L 46.®® Among other works Narahari quotes Vis%^a- 
prak^ under 9* 4 and Brhatsamhita under 1. 165.^ 

A considerable similarity is likely lo be found between the 
commentary of Narahari and the Tilaka commentary^ of Caritra- 
vardhana, A few extracts from the latter commentary have been 
given by Pa;n4it Sivadatta in the footnotes to the N. S. edition of 
Nai^dha, and I have noticed a remarkable similarity between 
them and the corresponding portions of Narahari's commentaryp®^ 
Caritravardhana's gloss on NaL^adha 7. 93 b also found quoted in 
a marginal note in the manuscript of Vidyadhara used by me, and 
i find that it b almost the same as the corresponding gloss of 
Narahari. I have not seen Ciritravardhana's work, but it will be 
worth while to compare the two commentarjes, 

Visvesvara 

A small fragment of Vbvesvarasuri's commentary was lent to 
me fay the Bhandarkar Institute, being No. 187 of 1879^0. It b 
a fairly correct manuscript and covers Cantos Vih VlII, K and 
XI. Mallinatha in his commontary on Nabadha 1. 5 criticises the 
bterpreiation of a Viwesvara-bhattaraka, and if he b the same 
as Visvesvara-suri, as suggested by Aufreeht,®® the author of cur 


62, Sec Notes. 

Thii idcntifibdtion correborates the conclusion we have reached about 
NaraharfB date. 

63, See Notea. 

64. Sec Noic% 

65. See Pt, $ivadatt«% extracts ttndcr 1. 8; 2. 24 and 3. 03. 131, 

•5 Sw CahiTagiu ^talagimiiD, Ptirl 1 under 
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fragment mu?t he assigned lo a date earlier than the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury^ most probably to the fourteenth. 

A few estraets and readings from this fragment will be found 
in the Notes, The commentary appears to be concise and briefs 
and quotes Rajasekhnra under 7^ 25^ the lexicographer Ajayapala 
under 7. 66, and Vi4vaprak^a several times. 

Jinaraja 

A number of extracts from the commentary of Jinarija has 
been given in the Notes from Ms. No. 452 of 1895-1902 belonging 
to the collection in the Bhandarkar Institute. The manuscript 
which contains both Text and commentary Is correct and well* 
written on thin paper^ but unfortunately some of the earlier fobos 
are worm-eaten^ and some of the leaves have stuck together so 
tightly that it is often dilficult to detach diem. The manuscript 
was written in Samvat 1788 or 1732 a.o,, as stated at the end of 
Canto XVI. The Saka date 1653 is also mentioned. 

The commentary of Jinaraja is not very old^ as under 3. 4 
he quotes the M^orami of Bhattoji Dlksita who is assigned to 
about 1639 a.d.^ At the same time Jinaraja must be regarded ^ 
earlier than 1676, as in the manuscript of Vidyadhura's commentary 
written in the latter year, Jinaraja's gloss on Nai^adha 17, 1%, 197 
is found quoted,^ It is, therefore, fairly certain that Jinarija 
lived about 1650 a.u. He was a Jaina as suggested by his namet 
and the bulk of his quotations is from the grammar and the lexicon 
of the great Jaina savant Hemacandra* Under 16. 20 Jinarija 
quotes a lexicographer named Srldhara® Under 16. 119 he 
criticises a statement of VardhamanamLsra, the author of Khan- 
danaprakaia. a commentary on Srlhar^a's Xhand^riahhairida- 
khadya.^ 

Jinaruja's commentary Ls known as Sukhavabodhi and largely 
modeUed on that of Narayana, which it often supplements and 


67. Bclvolktir—Systems of Sanskrit Griutimaft p. 47. 

58. See Notes 17. 1S6. 

69. Sen Notes, ^rldhsra Is quoted in the Pum^aklTa ccfriTceoLiify on 
the DsivH. The Pum^akira has hMn assigned to dn? thirteenth century (bm 
I ntrod, to Trleandniin ed.). According to Aufrecht^ ^Tdhara If freq-ufitidy 
quoted la Sundoraeam's Dhaturatnakara^ 

TO. The passage tn qiiesliofi has been died by ^vediUta tn q 

Footnote to his edition. Vnrdhumlnn is aI$o the author of the weU-knovm 
Kusuinlbjaliprfik^ and has been assigned to the Erst quarter of the Four¬ 
teenth century. See G. N. KHviraj in Sarnsvati Bhavan Studies, VoL HI, p. 134, 
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But in his readings Jinaraja almost alwa;"? follows the 
earlier commentaries of Ca^nponditn and Vidyadhara. Besides, 
he sometimes copies Vidyadhara, for oKample^ In the gloss on 
Nai^adha 7^ 44^^ and 14. 58. Under 76 he (quotes Vidyadhnra^s 
interpretation of the last two lines^^ word for word^ and remarks 

. ^ 

The commentary' does not systematically follow the accompany- 
ing Text found in the manuscript, but the Text is also important as 
generally agreeing with the earlier readings followed by Cindu* 
pandita and Vidyadhara. Where Text and Commentary do not 
agree I have often designated the former as Jina (Text). 

Jinaraja^s doimnentary is an elaborate work, and has distinct 
merits of its own. The commentary' Is wdl-preserved in the above 
manu^ript^ though it contains a few gaps.^ As a eommentator 
Jinaraja belongs to the school ot Narayana, whom he generally 
follows in the matter ol interpretation- But the real Importance 
of Jinaraja^s commentary lies In the fact that he follows a Text 
older than that followed by NirSyana* McHmitha and others, and 
preserA'es to a conaiderable extent the continuity of the earlier 
and more reliable readings of Cijidupa^ita and Vldyadhara^ It 
is* however, noteworthy that in a few cai^es Jinaraja criticises and 
rejects the readings of the two earlier commentatorSi though he 
does not mention them by nameJ^ 

Mallinitha 

Mallinatha^s commentary on Nai^adhaearita is known as 
JivatUp but the Falghat edition used by me goes as far as the 
eleventh Canto only, MaEinatha may be assigned to the fifteenth 
century or the latter portion of the fourleenth, as he wrote a 
commentary on Vidyidhara's EkSvali composed in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century.^® His work has all the merits associated 
with his weE-known commentaries on the other Kavyas. Some of 
his readings are, however very peculiar, and do not agree with 
those found in the other commentators. 


71. See Notes, 

72, See Nolee. . . , 

IZ. Tb*fie cover u pwticn of Canto XVm *ad the lost lew verseis ot 

Canto XXH, 

74 Se® Notes 2, S3, 3. 135. 

7S. See Trivedi's Intfoduciion to hUr edition of EkavaU (B, S, 
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Ihe commentary of Mallinitha is particularly rich in lexico¬ 
graphical quotations^ Apart from Amara tmci Visvaprakasa^ the 
largest number of quotations is from Vaijayanti, which also re¬ 
ferred to as Yadava. 1 have exainined some of these quotatiocis, 
and find that they occur in Oppert's edition. The same remark 
applies also to the citations from Halayudha^ the author of 
Abbidhinaratniimala. Mallina^tha quotes also Utpalamalar^* 
^bdikamandanat^ Sabd^imvaJ* Amarase^p^ the commentary of 
K^lrasvamin ® and the lexicographers Kesava,^ Dha- 

nahjaya^^^ Ajayap^a or Ajapila*^ anil Shojaraia+** 

Among other tiulhors he quotes the Bha^yakfira^ the 
Nylsoddyotakara,*^ Vamana® Kaiyata,® Bbattamallaj®^ Variha* 
mihira®^ Vagbbatiij®^ and Pitamaha® The Bhuplla quoted under 
3, 109 is Sihgabhupila, the author of Hasarnavasudhakata.^ A 
definition of sugarcandy and varieties nf sugar is cited from a 
Valse^ikaknra in the gloss on 3. 101.^ A quotation from Mimim- 
sakas occurs In the gloss on 2. 61.* 


Tfi. Undfr 1 S; S. 66. 

77. Under 3. 122; U, 33. 

76. Und^r 1. 62; 3. 21, 

79. ‘ Jp^^STJngtT: midur 5, 13€. 

SO. Under 3. 2L 

81. TJdder 3, ao; 11, 40, 

82. Under 11. 15; 11. 94. 

S3. Under 12. 49. 

&1. Under Sl 92; 2S, The qiiMBition under i. BE is found in tf&r&yBJVi 

nbo under the fiiurw vttr&e. Under 7. 66 MolU 

^ ( ^ ]. The quotation occun also In N^oyane end Vis- 

vesvara tinder the Htme vew, but ia attribuliKl by thetu to Ajaya^tt^ and 
found In th¥ Madras ed. of his Niliiiirthasiiihjjrnhn. 

35. See Vociibiibry under llfT, 

SS. Under 3. 90; S, U. 

87. 3, 52; ft. 48. 

88. Under IL 3 ctiL 
aft. Under 11. 47. 

00, Under 4_ 94; 7. 90; 11. tffl. 

DL Under 11. 81. 

92. See Notes 10, B4. 

93- Under 7. 23. 

94. Malli quotes the dediutian of fotuui la this wark CL tftl. Tri¬ 

vandrum S. S.)* 

95. ar? 35^ ^PWraWTj I etc- 

This line Is quoted fay K^misvamln from Vlgfalista while e3q>1olnEn8 Amorj on 

96. See Ap[»ndix Section H (b)^ 
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Tlie foregoing statement of Mallinatha^s references is compiled 
from hifl commentary on the first eleven Contoa of KaL^adha^ but 
the importance of the lexiGographicaJ quotations will be seen even 
from the above listp as Malli quotes several lexicons which are no 
longer extant,®^ It may also be noted that Mai LI refers to bis 
conunentaries on Kirataiiimlya and Kumlrasambhava in his gloss 
on Nai^dha 5. 71 and S. 99. On the other hand, he refers to 
^rihar^a’s poem Ln his commentaries on RaghuvariiM and 
£isupala vadha 


Narayana 

The standard commentary on the Nai$adha is the Prakasa of 
Narayana; at any rate, it is the most populate Narayaua was the 
son of Nara'^hhho Pandita whose surname is stated tq Im Bedarkar 
in the colophon at the end of each Canto. The title Bedarkar 
seems to suggesl thal Naraym^ was a native of Maharaja, 

Nothing is defkutely kjiown about Narayanans date. It is, 
however, certain that he is earlier than lfi37 as there is a 
manuscript of hb commentary written in Samvat 1693, being 
No. 368 of 18^-87 preserved Ln the Bhandarkar Institute.^ On the 
other hand, his work is later than Medinlko^a, as he quotes this 
lexicon in the gloss on 1* 91. the quotation being found in the 
printed edition. Medmlko^ is assigned to about the fourteenth 
centuryand one of the earliest writers to quote it is Hlyamukul^ 
who wrote his <«mimentaify on Amarako^ in 1431 If we 

assume that Medlniko^ began to be popular in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, Narayaj;^ who quotes from it may be assumed to be later 
than 1409* He is of course earlier than 163T. 

It is possible that N^ayaqa Avas acquamted with the com¬ 
mentary of M allin atha. In his gloss on 1- 06 Nlrayana says 

sirt sr %i^, I tn 

This looks like a summary of MatJj'a remarks on 1, 91— 


9(7. Of these^ the iSsbdamava is frequently quoted by Sarv^ada who 
wtoA:« hia cornmentary on the A^narakoM in 1153 a_D. (See the TrSvandrunt 
ed.)* Sarvmiandfi quotes also the Utpahni and Ai-iya qr Ajayakoga. With 
regard to Bhoia, be ii quoted by Kfliraavimin (see Intmd, to Oka's 
98. See Mailinalha an Ka^hu 1 45 and Migha 3. L3. 
m. I owe Hus kilorniiltion to the Curator Mr. F. K. Code. 

100. See Wintemite—Gesehichte, VoL IH, p. 41S. 

101. See FL G. Bbandarkiir^s Introdoetioti to Malatimadhai^a edited by 

hint 
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?55riT^ I f%g w tihM ^nETT^Tmf^l^ftftr qfirfT?::, 

Even if we r^g^td N^iyai^a as latGi: than MaUinathar that would 
not Mnfljci with the probable dale of Naraya:^ suggested above. 

Considering the bulk of his commentary, NarHya^a quotes only 
a small number of authors and works^ He refers to the Shaj^ya- 
k^a, Kaiyata and the author of Padamanjari^ the welhknown com¬ 
mentary on K^ika^ In the gloss on 14, 55^**^^* Haradatta is quoted 
under 15, 89, and appears to be the same as the auLhor of Pada- 
mai^ari. Most of the lexicographical quotations are from Amara 
and Visvaprak^, and quotations from the latter work sometimes 
show variations from the printed Under 10, 45 Narayai^a 

quotes Amarase^ which is quoted also by MalUnatha, the citation 
being pmctlcally the same in both the commentators,^® There are 
quotations from Halayudha^s Abhidhanaratnamalar^®* Mediniko^ 
and Dhara^^® and YadavOn^'^ The lexicographer Ajaynpala is 
quoted several and there are references to K^irasvainin 

and a Vaidyakanighajjitu under 22. 59 and 20, 21 respectively.^® 
Vasantaraja^s work on augury is referred to in the gloss on 15. 76, 
and Sarasindhu, which seems to be a work on the science of horses, 
is quoted under 1, 73. In the gloss on Z2. 113 there is an interest¬ 
ing quotation from a Kalako^, which describes a method of remov¬ 
ing stains from doths.™ Among Purajjast Narayana refers to 
tlie Bhfigavata,^^*^ the Bhavt^yotiara+^^ the Kaslkha^d^^^^ fiud the 


lOa. See Vocabulary undtr 

lOS. 'ire* ^sPeer; For MaUSiwthfl^i 

citation nee p. XXXV. 

1(H. Under 13. 27; 22, 19 elc. The citation fram HaXiyudha under I3 l 
is not found in his lexicon, but in Yoijoynnti. 

105, Under 3. -ti DhoriiMio^a ia quoted by Sarv^nn^ lop. cit)» 

106. Under 2. IM. The quvtaibn is found in VaiJayautL 
JOT. Under 7, S, 92; 13. 12. 

10&, See VocAbulary under 

109, Tf^ 1 jj 7T5i filfwun II 

110. Under 21. GO. Sec alfo the gto5B on 21. II9, 

LU. Und^f 15, 83, Bbnvbyoltarnpiirin q is quoted alsa by Abbnyaii'^ 
Likagani who wrote his ccmunenlary an Hemacanilm^a Dvyisrayflkavyn in 
1235 4.D. Set the ediUan to B. S. S, under 3. 3; 5. 141 etc* 

112. Under 22, 80. 
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and quotas the Skatida.^^^ the Padma,^^^ and \h^ 
Garuda,'^^^ There is also a number of anonymous quotationsj the 
most important being under 14. 88^*^ and 15. 42. 80.^^® A treatise 
on cookery is quoted under 1. 5. 

Quotations from philosophical authors are practically absent, 
but under 22. 36 there is a reference to the views of Vyoma^^va, 
6ridhara and Udsyana on the Vaisc^tka theorj^ of darkness. These 
views* are aotoally found in Vyomaava's commentary on Pra^sta- 
padabbS^ya, Srldhara's NyayakandaK and Udayana’s KiranSvall. 
and a brief summary of them will be found in Appendix L NarS* 
yana seems to have been fainliiar with the works of Udayana, as 
he quotes him also to Illustrate the use of a word occurriog in 
Na4adha 5v 105.*^ 

The Praka^ of Narayand has practically ousted every other 
commentary on Naisadha. Naraya^ does not deal with the figures 
of speecbt but pays all bis attention to Interpretation and grammar. 
The popularity of his work is due to the fael that he tries to 
explore aU passible meanings, which expbijis the large number of 
alternative interpretations found in his commentary. Like !Mna- 
deva, he sometimes gives Vernacular equivalents of Sanskrit words, 
sotEie of which have been included in the Vocabulary. 

General Estimate of the Commentaries 

We have far noticed eight comments rics on Nahadhaearitap 
of which only two+ those by Malhoitha and Ndrayaj>ap have been 
printed. Among the commentaries mentioned here, the Sahitya- 
vldyadhari of Vidyadhara is the oldest and* In fact^ the earli^^t 
known commentary on Nai^adhacarita, The Dipika of C5ndu~ 
pai^dlta is the most learned, and there are few KIvya commentaries 
which can coipparc with it in the extent and variety of its 
references. Ca^dhpfimdl^ seems to have realised that Nai^dha 
was esffintialiy a learned poem, and must be approached with the 
full equipment of the tradlUunai learning. Mallinltha'a Jlvatu is 


113. Under 19. 58. 

114. Ufldor IS- 55. 

115. Uiid^r 21- 42. 
lie. Under 21. T. 

IIT. See Vocabuhiiry under 

118. Sec Net« 15. 42 imd Vombulary under 

119. 
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an excellent UitroductiDn^ and pays due attention to Interpretation 
as well as grammar and rhetoric. Narlyojn^^s ccmimentary is the 
most comprehensive and particularly well adapted to the needs of 
the student. Yet no single commentary is sufficient for a proper 
understanding of the poem. It is often necessary to compare 
different interpretations and readings^ and seek the help of more 
than one commentator in solving the difEculties of many a puzzling 
verse. The extracts given in the Kotes^ however inadequaie^ win 
show the nec^ity of such comparison and co-ordination. At any 
rate, the need of some such attempt was feh by the commentator 
Bhagiratha, who in his r*Ia4adK£igu^iiihadJpika gives notes and 
extracts from a number of earlier commentators, besides offering 
interpretations of his own.™ 

The Commentaries and the Text of the Naisadho 

A study of the commentaries reveab a bewildering mass of 
variant readings, imd there is probably no other poem of the Kavye 
period, which presents so many of them. It is, however, possible 
to attempt a classification and discover a certain degree of uni¬ 
formity among the various groups of readings. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the readings of Cai^d^paridita and Vidyadhara tend to agrcct 
and are followed among later commentators by Isanadeva and 
Jinaraja. So far as readings ate concerned, Clndupandita, Vidyl- 
dhara, I^nadeva and Jinaraja belong to the same group. It should, 
however, be noted that there is sometimes disagreement between 
Car^upandll^ and Vidyadhara, and where such differences exist 
Vidyadhara':^ readings are often followed by Islnadeva. Cii^u- 
pai^dila Aod Vidyadhara follow the same text, but there are also 
occasional differences, and as we have already remarked, Cartdfi" 
pandits sometimes mentions the readings of Vidyadhara without 
mentionliig the latter's name. Even apart from this, there were 
other variants in the lime of the two early eommentators, and they 
are often mentioned and somelimes dLscu^cd by Cajjdhpajf?dila^*^ 


120. See Paodlt Vindhy-eivariprawi'A Sanskrit Introduclkm to Tukika- 
Tbkj^, p. 31. Bbagiratha quotes Nrhflti {Nandiiidl), 

V± 5 V^^rB, JAgaddhara, Mukuto^ Jivitu ond other commontotoni 

Olid commentaries. The following V^rse occurs In the luanuscrLpt which is 
incomplete—^ I 

fW 55^ (0 II 

121, See, fot exemplt, Notta (Extracts) under 6. 103* 
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The readings of CM^Jupan^lta and Vidyadhara frequently 
differ from those of Narayana, and 1 have taken care to indicate 
the difference het^veen the hvo groups of readings in the Notes. It 
should, however, be noted that NiLriiyana sometimes mentions the 
earlier readings as variants ™ though he does not adopt them in 
his commentary. Sometimes, again, the readings followed hy 
NarSyana (and also by Mallinalha) are mentioned by Candu- 
pandita as variants.’^ Such cases are, however, comparatively 
lew, and there is a real difference between Narayas^a and the 
earlier commentators in the matter of readings. There is another 
class of readings in Nariyai^a, which differe not only from those 
of Ca^idupandita, Vidyldhara' and their followers, but from those 
of Mallinalha, with whom he otherwise frequently agreea. Exam¬ 
ples of such readings will be found in the Notes, and a few may 

be cited here: ePTT^ (7. 80) for ; IJW !I?I fB. 1) for 

I iltlEl-yd (11. SB) for (lo. 120) for 

(IT. 26) for Pt: j tFsfdlff (4.115) for 

57) forf^ikmsrflWif^RT^ni. Readings like these may be regard¬ 
ed as spurious, but their number is not large, 

The readings of Mallinatha are sometimes very peculiar, and 
neither wholly belong to the group of Kiraya^ nor to the earlier 
group of Candupapditu mid Vidyadhara. Broadly speaking, Malli- 
natha's readings, as far as 1 have examined them, fall into three 
categories. Sometimes they agree with those of the earlier com¬ 
mentators, hut differ from those of Naiayapa, Sometimes they 
agree with the readings of Nai'ayana, but differ from those of 
Candupandita and Vidyadhara. Sometimes, however, Mallinatha's 
readings, and the number of these is by no means small, differ not 
only from the readings of NarSyana hut from those of C^du- 
papdita, Vidyadhara and their followers.^'* In the case of some 
peculiar readings. Mallinatha. it is true, agrees with Narahari.^^ 
but there is no systematic resemblance between the readings of 
the two oornmentators. I am inclined to hold that Mallinatha some¬ 
times deviates from the original text of SrUiar^'s poem even to 
a greater extent than Narayana. 


122. See. for example. Kob« 18. 19. £7; 10. 5; 10. 2S; S. 14: 5. ID; 8. 

!S; 5. lOO: S. 112. 

123. See, for ex^ple, Notes 10, 0; 10, 10; 10, 16: ID, 17; 10. 22: 10. 27; 
10, 32; 10. 44; & 20; 8. DO etc. 

124. Examples this will be found in the Notes. 

125. Bee Notes 3. 65. 131; T, GS. 
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The above siccouiit of the reading of Nai^dha mu^i be regard¬ 
ed as tentative, as there are maiiy other unpublished commentaries 
on the poem to whleh I have had no access. But there is no doubt 
about the text followed by the two early conunentators. There are 
certain verses which are not eocplamed by the latter, but found 
in NarSyana,*® These are probably to be regarded as interpola¬ 
tions. Narayai^a himself calls certain verses interpolations,^ but 
these are generally variations of preceding verses. It is note¬ 
worthy that the readings ol Candupmnidila arid Vidyadhara are 
sometimes distinctly superiort and give a simpler meaning than 
those of Narayaria.^™ An extreme instance is provided by the 
reading (21. 155) followed by Cilndup^dl^^ and Vidya* 

dhara and the curious found in N^ayaija. In spite of 

such divergences, the text of Nai^dhacarita is generally well- 
preserved in the commentary of Narayana, though it is Cluri^u- 
pai^dita and VIdySdhara who record the earlier and more author!-^ 
tative readings. 


12fl. eg., S. llfl — )/ 11, 41, 42; 17. 136,107; 18. IS; 

23* 86. 87, Soc Kqiw. The vcm 18. 6S () k tailed by 
C^^Opandita iheugh he explalos \l fully* The ver«i 18. 

( ^ p voriatLsn of 18, 54 ( ) , la Ml found in 

CMdUf Vidypdhwo «id Jineruio, nor la 100 — )- See Note^ 

127, 18. 79 ^ — ) which ia altogether omitted by d^u-^ 

paji^ltp, Vidyadhara and Jinaraja; 2Z. 15 — ) and 10. 57 

( ) —which arcp hawe%'erj found in C4 o^Uh though the 

latter remarks on 19. 57—W ST^t ^RfcT* 

Kiriypoii te* 

niarka an 15. K2 fjU —); TTiis verse U not 

found In the earlier commentatar^. See Notes. Naiayana remorka on 
7. 87 a variatioh at 7. S6--ffcT 

SrRnj. Cao^upani^^tii eays %f^i^ #7 Nlriyana calls tL 40 

( ;— ) an tntcipolation, as It ia merely a variation of 21. 

39, but it ia fully explained by CEndil and Vidyidhura. NarSyaj^a c aiW 
37, 151 ( ) an lAictpoklion, though it Is an independent verse. 

See Notet, 

128. See, for example, Not^ 9. 133. 
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SYNOPSIS 


■^le story ol NrIo imd Dikmayfliitl Is too wtil-knawn to Hfred any intro- 
duo tion. Th* Na4adhacQrita dwU wiUi tins earlier isorlicm of Nak’a carter 
ending wiUi KU romantic nmrriflgiq VfiUi DamayantL Tlie episode to which 
^tlhar^a dev^ates mbouit two’^theuaand el{[ht hundred verses is nelutiKi in lesl 
then iwo hundred couplets in the Mah&bharatar Except for minar details. 
fir iKnr Mi foUows Uic great epic Ln the broad antiinefi of the story so &s It 
conoems the episode dealt with by’ him. I^re however, ono noteworthy 
point of dlllerenjCf. In the MHhahhSrataf Nola accepls the mission of the god^ 
and betakes himsell to Kun dinn , pjid after tcIllLrtg DemayaBtl that he is Nala+ 
asks her to choose one of the gods, Ilsjnayatitl protests and drcclfijes Iwr love 
for him. Nala replies that he cannot seek hii own interest in the face of 
his promise to ihc gods, but ho will do » If she can devise a means by 
which self-tntereift can be roconckkd with I>harma or the call of duty.l There- 
upofi, Domoyontl suggest* that NbIb should come to her Svayfllhvar^^ and 
lihe would absolve him tram blame by cho^^sing him In the presence of iho 
gods. In ih^ Nai^haeorita, on the oiJwr hand, Nala carefully conceals hU 
identity from Damayanti while delivtring the message of the god*. The dSi* 
fomnee^ though one of dislaiJ, makes ^rlhat^'s conception of the charoeler 
cf Nala fundamentally different from that found in the cormponding portion 
of the story in tho MoMbhArata. In the Nni^dhscarita, we find Nala, 
gulsed os the messenger of the gods; reasonliig with Damay^ntl W urging 
her to accijpt one of the gods as her consort He la alternately sSreostie and 
annoyed at her evomon* and persistence' in her love lor Nala. Her grief and 
entreaties move biin to pity^ yet he drives her to despair for tho sake of his 
duty and honour. When at last the tears of Damoyantt set free hla repressed 
emotion, and he throws off his dlsguls® In a fretiiy of love and grief, 1h^ 
thought that h uppermosl in hi* nund is not the fear of the god*, but the dis* 
fiwce which he has unwillingly brought to the hnimurablo callLng of the mess¬ 
enger. Yet, in the ultimate m^rt, he appeals tn his own eonscience and the 
sincerity with which he has Btrtven to execute iiis mission^ and neither stand* 
In awe of the fodi nor conccins himseli about the oplnkn of mcn^ In 
fiHhaT^a's poem, NaJa^s apadety la not how to roconeile self-interest with 
Dhorma, but how to reeandle his hnneur with the failurts of his trdssicm. The 
emphasis cm the individoal judgment and moral responsibility makes Sriham's 
portrait of Naln one of the noblest creation^ of Sanskrit poctiy^ at least so 
for u$ eonceptioTi of cliaTacter Is coneerrted. 

The Fnct that firiharga confines himself to the lighter side of Naiads career 
makes him dilate on certain minor details whJeh the Hahibhmatji cither 
mentions briefly or ignores altogether. The latter work dispoMs of the Sva- 
yaihvara in a few lirres> and makes only o passing reference to the marriage 
imd the joys of the newly married cmiplo. These topic* occupy whole Gani-^ 
In the Naisadkacarita; while there ore certain others, for example, the eon- 
tenta of Cantos VI, VII, XV, XIX* XX, XXl and XXH. which are tetalTy 
absent in the Midwhharata. The same i* true of the greater porLlon of the 
contents of the seventeenth Canto. 

1. qiff fTcf! I ^ 

Rr*?iriTH; I t 

2- See Synopsis of Canto IX 
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CANTO I 

The first Canto opens with an elaborate description of Nak. 
His migHt is extolled, and he is called ‘the destroyer of kings'. His 
physical beauty is next described. ‘The autumnal full moon is not 
fit even to play the slave to his face*; and nymphs and mortal 
women are never tired of looking at his beauty. {1—SI) 

Damayantl is now introduced, but the description of her beauty 
is reserved for a later Canto, She falls in love with Nala without 
ever seeing him and elicits news about him from messengers. Brah¬ 
mins and bards coming from the land of Ki$adha. Though never 
seen by her before, sleep shows him to her as a deep mystery; while 
she sometimes diverts herself by having Nala painted on the wall 
of her pleasure-chamber as enjoying her company, Nala, in his 
turn, also falls in love with Damayanti without seeing her and 
yields to the pow-er of the god of love, who disturbed the equa¬ 
nimity even of Brahma, the age-worn creator of the world. The 
night, ^soft with moonshine', is a witness to Nala's sleepless .suJTer- 
ing, and he at last seeks peace in a visit to Ms pleasure-garden in 
the outskirts of the capital, A description of the horse he rides fol¬ 
lows, and then he is shown to reach the thickly shaded garden 
where he sees various flowers in bloom, the sight of which Ls sup¬ 
posed to enhance the grief of foriom lovers. (31-77) 

Nala curses the Ketaka blossom with its serrated flower leaves: 
'sharp with thorns, it is thrust by Cupid like a barbed arrow into 
the hearts of separated lovers’. He shudders to see maiden creepers 
kissed by the gentle breeze, and views with distaste Campaka 
blossoms, and those of the Pal^, Ptlala, and others in bloom, all 
deadly weapons of the gtid of love. But he welcomes the trees 
bending with the weight of fruits in obeisance to their foster- 
mother Earth; while cuckoos sing, peacocks dance and the ripples 
of the pleasure tank play music in his honour. Though parrots 
recite his praise and cuckoos sing his glory, h'is joy is superficiel 
and ill conceals the grief of his heart, while he is pining for 'the 
fair-browed maid of Vidarbha.’ (78—1(16) 

Now follows a laboured description of an artificial lake in the 
garden, on which the king sees a golden swan disporting himself 
with the female swans, some young, others grown up. After a 
while the swan falls asleep, and the king, slowly approachmg the 
shore of the lake, with gentle hands catches hold of the bird. The 
swan, fearing that death is near, pours forth a melancholy strain 
of the deepest grief, pleading the cause of his 'ivife at home, and 
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the young ones in the nest, which have not yet leamt to speaks 
Nala is moved to pity, and lets the bird go* (107-45) 

CAmo li 

The golden swan comes back to Nalsj and expre^es his grati* 
tude to the king for his mercy in reieosLng him. The king^s mercy 
is all the greater, because hunting is no sin in a king who only 
kills the fish that feed on their weaker comrades, the birds that 
injure the trees on which they build their nests, and the deer that 
oppress the harmless grasSi The bird offers to repay the kindness 
of the king by doing a kindness to him , and volunteers the stor^^ 
of Damayantl„ the unmarried daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
of ’Whom the swon gives a laboured description- (1-40) 

The bird dyly suggests the subject of a worthy husband for 
Damsyantl He insinuates that Nala alone is worthy of her^ but 
imion with her^ beloved of the gods, is fay no means easy; *iust as 
it b difficult for the night lotus to enjoy the light of the beclouded 
moon"* So the bird offers to sing Nala"s praise before Darnayantl 
with such effect that, once treasured in her heart, his image will 
not be ousted from it even by the lord of the gods. Nala consents 
and describes his love for Damayanti. The moon and the south 
wind bum his limbs. Tf the arrows of Cupid are flowers and not 
thunder, surely these flowers grow on creepers that are poisonous^ 
The bird forthwith sets out for the capital of the king of Vidarfcha. 
His golden wings flicker wth speedy while the gold of them is act 
off by the blue of the sky. (40-72) 

The bird at length reaches the capital of Damayanlfs father, 
and now there is a dignified description of the city, which b full 
of crystal houses and bejewelled chambers, heaven and earffi laugh¬ 
ing with them; their nightly splendour makes one imagine that 
the full moon is eternally present in the city. The pleasure tank 
is reddened by the saffron paint of beautiful women sporting in 
its waters, and the city reflected in the tank looks like heaven. 
The mercantile life of the city is also pictured- In the market place 
there arises the rumbling sound of mills grinding sweet-smelling 
flour. In the shops ^cowries^ are counted; merchants display an 
infinite variety of whores for sale. Among objects of luxury are 
conchs, gems^ camphor powder and musk. Ihe saffron stalls of the 
perfume shops look like lingering rays of the setting sun. Tlie 
white silken streamer? flying o^'er the edifices are shaded by the 
a:loom of the azure chambers- and maidens step from the top of 
their pleasure mansions on to clouds which cat^y them to the 
pleasure halls of their lovers. (73-105) 
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Th& bird sees Damayanti in her pleasure garden in the v-uno- 
pany of her maiden friends, looking like the crescent of the moon 
in an assembly of stars. The swan looks for a suitable landing 
ground and makes a circuit in the air above^ radiating the gleam 
of his golden wings. 

CANTO ni 

Ihe swan alights on the ground close to DamayanH, who tries 
lo catch the bird and laliows him to some distance despite the 
warning of her comrades. The bird lures her to a thicker part of 
the wood and surprises her by addressing her in graceful human 
speech. After mocking her for attempting to capture him, the 
swan presents himself as one of the birds drawing Brahma’s 
chariot, but now on his holiday in the course of which he is travel¬ 
ling through the world. The bird declares that he is known to 
Nala whose virtues and beauty he carefully describes. (1-40) 

He claims to have free access to the inner apartments of Nala 
where the inmates confide to him all their secrets, and Cupid’s 
latest commands, He deplores that seme maiden other than 
DamayantI will marry Nala and enjoy the celestial happiness un¬ 
attainable by her. But wlio has probed into the working of the 
Creator’s mind ? Perchance she might be Nala’s bride, young and 
unmarried as she is. Perhaps the Creator himself, by uniting the 
moon with the night, and Siva with ParvaC. is acquiring practice 
successfully to bring about her union with Nala. How, too, would 
the Creator, grown hoary with wisdom, save himself from dis¬ 
grace if she was married to any other than Nala ? Be that ^ it 
may, the bird expresses his regret for fatiguing her and asks her 
what service he may render her, (40-52) 

Damayanti requests pardon of the swan for having tried to 
catch him. entreating the bird to forgive her light-hearted action 
as that of an inexperieRced maid. But what desire of hers would 
come to fruition ? Where is the maid who would express her inmost 
desire in words, her longing to catch the moon with the hand? 
(53-59) 

The swan replies that all things are attainable on earth. Even 
if she should desire the city of Lmika, situate in mid ocean, it would 
be hers. Damayanti, delighted and abashed, says that her heart 
longs neither for the city of Lahk£ nor for any other thing. But 
the swan, intent on eliciting a confession of love, explains her state¬ 
ment as having a double meaning, namely, her longing for Kala, 
and insists on a clear and straightforward declaration of her will. 
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If ?thg ptupuses to nmry some one else, the bird will not plead 
her cause before Nala; it would not be right to undertake a mis' 
sion whose purport was doubtful. (60-73^ 

The firm words of the swan cause Damayanti to discard shame 
and hesitation, and she makes a fervid confession of her love for 
Nala. How can the bird conceive of her union with any one else ? 
Can it be imagined that the night may be joined to any one other 
ffian the moon, or that the day lily may have a lover other than the 
sun? Damayanti declares her intention to enter the flames, if her 
father disallow's her marriage with Nala, and exhorts the swan to 
plead her cause before the king, choosing the right moment, and 
with all the resources of the art of persuasion. She entreats the 
bird to give her what is more precious to her than her life, and 
urges him not to tarry, since deliberation is meet only in s matter 
itiat admils of delay. (14-96) 

The swan smiles at this mad declaration of love, and declares 
that there is nothing for him to do. Cupid liimself has brought 
about the union of Damayanti and Nala, The bird then gives an 
intricate description of the conventional stages of love, through 
which Nala is supposed to have passed, and congratulates Dama- 
yan^ on her manifold virtues which have attracted even Nala. May 
she, the bird continues, shine with Nala as the night with the 
moon, and may he shine with her as the moon with the night 1 
(97—117) 

The swan then takes leave of Damayanti and speedily returns 
to Nala's capital where he finds the king under an A^ka tree, 
crowned with a blaze of flowers, reclining on a bed of young leaves. 

CANTO IV 

This Canto carries the story little further. It is principally 
concerned with the description of the unbearable grief of Dama¬ 
yanti owing to her absence from Nala. The monotony of the 
description is relieved by Damayanti’s address to the moon and 
Cupid, which here and there reaches a high lyrical level (47-99). 
This is followed by a playful dialogue between Damayanti and a 
girl companion in musical verses, one half of which is spoken by 
the former and the other half by the latter. (101-9). 

At the end of the dialogue, Damayanti faints 'with Cupid’s 
fire smouldering in her mind*, but her comrades restore her to 
consciousness by means of cool appliances like lotus leaves and 
snow. The noise made by the girls brings her father to the scinei 
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The minister and the physician also come in. The physician prfr- 
scribes the fragrant Nalada herb, an efficacious sedative; while 
the minister predicts that the remedy will be found to be Nab. 
Damayantl’s father realises that hLs daughter has reached the age 
when ‘flowers act as arrows on the body’; so he announces that the 
Svayariivara gathering, for Damayanti to choose her husband, will 
soon be convened. 

CANTO V 

While preparatioiis for Damayanti's Svayaihvara takes place, 
the sage Narada, with hb companion Parvata pursues an aerial 
journey to heaven. He is received by Indra who evinces an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of politeness and courtesy, The king of the goJa 
asks Narada why mortal princes have of late ceased to come to 
heaven and share his hospitality as a reward for dj-ing glorious 
deaths in battle. 

Narada replies that warlike activities ace no longer the con¬ 
cern of kings on earth, Damayanti's Svayaihvara is at hand. 
Cupid's order has gone abroad, and the mortal princes are now 
concerned about finery and other things likely to enhance their 
credit in Damoyanta’s eyes. But he fNmda) loves to witness 
warfare, and as it is out of fashion on the earth he expects Indra 
to provide this amusement for him, 

Indra declines N^ada’s request. His attention is rivetted on 
DamayanU's Svayaihvara. Hastily bidding farewell to the sage, 
he sets out earthward much to the chagrin of the nymphs of heaven, 
who give vent to their spleen by sarcastic remarks about the lord 
of the gods running after a mortal woman. Indra is accompanied 
by Agnj, Varuija and Yam a, three divine simpletons, who follow 
Indra because he happens to lead the way. 

The gods meet Nala on the way as he proceeds to the city 
of Kundina to attend Damayanti's Svoj'amvara. They greet Nala 
and announce that they have a favour to ask of him. Nala's heart 
overflows with sentiments of generosity and self-sacriflce at the 
thought of the god.s coming to him as suppliants, but his charitable 
disposition is soon put to a severe test, when he is asked by the 
crafty Indra to undertake a mission to Damayanti on behalf of 
the four gods in order to persuade her to choose one of them as 
her husband- 

Naia boldly refuses, though at the outset he had promised to 
grant any fa\'Our the gods might ask. He warns the gods not to 
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make themselvies ridiculous "by asking him to act as a 
to a matdeti whom he hbnself lov^ and pines for, Indra Is first 
sarcastic and then conciliatoryi^ and the four gods join in exhorting 
Nala to earn elemal fame by eairymg out his promise. Bound by 
a promisop the mighty demon Bali and the great Vindbya mountain 
remain to this day where they promised to stay ■ w^hy should he 
then hesitate to keep his ? Life h transient and there is nothing 
lasting. He should on no account neglect virtuOn the abiding 
realityp FamOp not Damayaolip is his true hride^ Who would 
renouni^e the beIo\'ed Fame, fairer thnn the mooup and faithful 
even when absent in the farthest regions^ for the sake of a maiden 
whose possession is but a passing shadow^ ? 

Nala is flattered to hear these words, and in spite of his love 
for Damayanti^ undertakes the mission urged on him by the gods. 
Indra marks hks pleasure by giving Nala the power of becoming 
invisible at will. 

CANTO VI 

Nala reaches the city of Kun^ina and views its streets hal¬ 
lowed by DamayantTs feeL He sighs deeply^ thinking how the 
desire of his heart has been thw^arted by the gods. But he is deter¬ 
mined la carry out his promise. He goes about invisible by 
virtue of IndraV boon and enters the royal palace and the inner 
apartments assigned to the ladi^ of the royal households Seeing 
allp but himself unseen^ he mov^ freely among the womenfolkp In¬ 
advertently jostling some and surprising others in their toilette. 
Passing women arc frightened whEii they touch Nala's invisible 
figure, and he is sometimes struck by a ball when it is flung about 
by the girls while playing. 

After these and slrnUar adventures, Nala comes to see Dama- 
yantip recognising her by her superior beauty^ amidst a throng of 
beautiful maids. He hears his own name uttered by a parrot, which 
has leamt jt from niRidens who had used tt to console DemayantI 
in her grief. His reflection on the bejewelled floor is not noticed, 
though clearly visible among his owm portraits drawn by Dama- 
yontfs comrades for her diversion. 

Meanwhile, the four gods, not wholly depending upon Naiads 
mission, had sent women messengers to plead in their behelh Nala 
who is stiB invisible rejoices to $ee the suit of three of the gods 
rejected by Damayanti, but he hears with misgivings the perora¬ 
tion of the messenger of Indra, which is cheered by her comrades 
in the hall, \iniat greater glory can befall a maiden, asks Indra^s 
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messenger, than to be loved hy the mighty India, the greatest 
among the gods? Let her accept the invitation from India to 
share in the sovereignty of heaven and the worlds, and think of 
the pleasure there is in walks by the celestial Gahgi, and in the 
gardi^B of N&ndaitar 

Damayant! replies with a smile. Indra‘s gfoatocss is beyond 
the range of words: how can he be sufficiently praised ? Certainly 
will she serve Indra, but it is a human Indra, incarnate in the 
form of a mortal king, to vfhom ^e has given her heart. Doubt* 
less heaven is a land of bliss, but Bharata, the best of lands, has 
both joys and duties to offer; and it is for happiness blended with 
religious virtue that she aspires. Moreover the deshes of mortals 
are determined by Fate, and their ta.stes differ. The joy of suc¬ 
cess is common to all in an equal measure: hence no one is to 
be blamed for his likes and dislikes. In a word, Damayanli makes 
it clear that India's merits, however attractive they may be, do 
not induce her lo give up the man whom she loves. 

India’s messenger is downcast by Damayanti's speech, and 
makes no reply. But Nala is braced to hear her words. 

CANTO vn 

In this Canto the progress of the story is halted by a descrip¬ 
tion of the beauty of the princes. Mala who is Still invisible views 
Damayanti and describes her in detail, 'beginning from the hair 
and ending with the toe-nails', which is literally true. He then 
decides to make himself visible to Damayanti and her friends. 

CANTO VIII 

The girls are astonished at the sudden appearance of a stranger 
in the female apartments. Damayanti, however, renxains cool, bids 
the stranger welcome and asks him in poetic language to tcU bis 
name, ori^ and destination. Without waiting for a reply, she 
addresses to him a high-flown description of bis beauty (32-44). 
Where does the full moon go to on the moonless nights of the 
month, if it is not merged in his face? Is he not the love god 
reborn, after his burning by Siva? Or, perhaps he is some one 
allied lo the gods, to judge from his lustre, surpassmg gold, and 
the maruier in which he has eluded the sentinels and made his 
entry. 

Nala occuines the seat offered by Damayanti and coolly intro¬ 
duces himself a.'s a messenger from the gods. After a brief greet- 
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ingp he sets himself to describe the love of the four gods for DaroM- 
yantlp and narrates in detail the wanton tyranny of Cupid over 
each of them (S8-S4). The trees of heaven have been stripped 
of their young shoots to provide leafy beds for the feverish limbs 
of Indra. *The god of fire has been so heated by Cupid that, 
having himself experienced what it is to be heated^ he will not 
heat others again/ The condition of Yama and Vanina is no 
belter. The godsp on hearing about Damayaptfs Svayamvara, have 
come to the earth and sent the speaker as a messenger to her, who 
now deliWTs their combined message, couched in poetic language 
calculated to soften her heart. 

The gods in theLr message (§0-106) appeal to DamayantI to 
have pity on them and not to let them be slain by the invisible 
DiTOWH of the lowborn Cupid. Let her adorn heaven without de¬ 
lay; but if she prefers to remain on earthy her motherlandt they 
will transform the earth itself into heawn! 

Nala concludes by entreating Damayanti to fulfil the purpose 
of his mission by choosing one of the gods as her buisband. Let 
her gratify Indra or save the love-sick Agai from his plight; let 
her take pity on Yama or choose Varupa. 

CAMTOIX 

Naiads appeal produces no effect on Damayanti who considers 
his w*ords misplaced, and asks him to communicate his name and 
family. Ho evades her question by suggesting that their convert 
sation may run smoothly oven ivithout his disclosing his name, and 
that it IS also the custom, among the good^ not to utter one*3 own 
name^ (1-13) 

Damayanti retorts that she, too, then must refrain from con¬ 
verging with him, as it is not the custoni among respectable women 
to talk with strangers. Nala tries to smile away her retort and 
begs her to send a favoumhle answer to the gods. DamayantI pro¬ 
tests that a mortal wornan can never be worthy of a god: *how cnri 
a hind desire the lord of elephants*? (16-29) 

She continues, speaking indirectly through a companion, that 
the all-knowing gods ought to have been aware of her love for 
Nala whom she has determined to marry. If he should refuse, 
she would end her life by suicide. (30-35) 

Nala is somewhat annoyed at these words, and rebukes Dama- 
yanti for preferring a mortal to a god: the camel, likewise, loves 
the hitter and thorny Sami plant, and rejects the sugar-cane. As 
to suicideH Indra, the lord of the upper regions, will take her away, 
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if she heags herself and remains suspended in the air, while the 
god of fire or w'ater will only be too glad if she enters the flames 
or the water. Bgt Nala softens his tone and makes a further ap¬ 
peal to Damayand by picturing for her a glorious union with one 
of the gods. (3S-59) 

DaniayanU heaves a deep sigh and calls Nala the worthy mess¬ 
enger of Yama. the god of death. Upon her supplication, a girl 
invites the visitor to halt for the day and watt till the Svayaihvara 
which is to lake place on the morrow: there is so great a resem¬ 
blance between him and the portrait of Nala drawn before Dama- 
yantt by the golden swan. Meanwhile, he must not talk of the gods 
again: her eyes are far too drenched with the onrush of tears- 
(61-69) 

HLs cruelty comes home to Nala, and he begins to think him¬ 
self not the messenger' of Death, but Death himself. But though 
pierced by the pathetic appeals of Damayanti, he remains faithful 
to his mission and makes a final attempt to persuade. Further 
protest is useless, he says, for the gods possess various wish- 
fulfilling agencies which will at once bring her vritbin their grasp. 
How can she hope to marry Nala, if the gods arc angry ? How 
can even the marriage rites, for instance, lake place without the 
sacred fire, if the fire god burns with anger, but not in flames ? 
What mortal can obtain even the thing that is in his hands, if the 
gods mean to frustrate him ? (73-83) 

Hearing these words, Damayanti begins to feel convinced 
that she has lost Nala for ever, and pours forth her grief in 
melancholy strains of the deepest despair. She is anxious that the 
news of her death should reach Nals and bring home to him her 
undying love for him. She asks the South Wind to scatter her 
ashes, after she is dead, northward in the direction of Nala’s capi¬ 
tal. Her reason rocks; she weeps and bemoans her late. 

Damayantrs tears stir the inmost depths of Nala's heart. He 
forgets his mission and discloses hLs identity in an impassioned 
address, the frenzy of which is in marked contrast to bus cool- 
headed advocacy of the doims of the gods. Why does she weep ? 
He asks. Does she not see Nala standing before her ? Soon, how'- 
ever, he realises that he has proved false to his mission and brought 
on himself irreparable disgrace. But he is conscious of the sincerity 
pod innocence of his motives and the power of Destiny; so be 
prepares to face the gods with courage, in defiance of whatever 
aspersions may be spread by the glib tongue of report. (101-126} 
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Now the golden swan appears suddenly, and advises Nala not 
to afflict DamayantI any more, nor stand in any more awe of the 
gods, since he has exerted himself so sincerely in their cause. Nala 
asks DamayantI to think well before she makes her choice lest 
she should afterwards repent. He says so quite, indifferently, and 
not for fear of the gods. He will repay her love even by sacrific' 
ing his life, if it is for her good, (127-133) 

A great change comes over DamayantI. Tlie straightforward 
maiden who adduced learned arguments about the respective 
merits of heaven and earth while replying to Indra's messenger, 
and bandied retorts with Kala himself, observes incorrigible 
silence when his identity is revealed to her. A girl companion 
intervenes, and reproduces what Damayanti once addre.s5ed to 
Nala, while looking at his portrait and drenching it with her tears. 
(143-155) 

Damayanti then gives a hint, unperceived by others, that Nal:^ 
should come to her Svayamvara along with the gods. Nala con¬ 
sents and returns forthwith to the gods to give them a tme report 
on the failure of his mission. 

CANTO X 

This Canto describes Damaj-antts Svayamvara. Princes of 
diverse lands are on their way to the festal gathering, and huge 
multitudes betake themselves to the city Kvqjdina, some to seek 
the hand of the princess, some to carry her away by force, others 
to wait upon the rest and yet others merely to look at the spectacle 
(3). The poet explains why certain among the gods did not at¬ 
tend the Svayamvara: Brahma was too old to entertain the idea of 
marriage and Kubera too ugly for that purpose (13, 16). The 
four gods Indra, Agni, Yama and Varuna, whose proposals had 
been rejected by Damayanti, come to the Svayamvara, each assum¬ 
ing the form of Naia. To acquire the similitude of Nala’s beauty 
was no easy tqsk. They made and remade the moon and the lotus 
their face, and looking at it in a mirror, broke it up anew; it was 
not beautiful enough (20). 

The royal guests are received with lavish hospitality. Coming 
as they do from diSerent regions, they do not understand one 
another's dialect and so speak Sanskrit, the common language. 
The next day the Svayamvara opens, and the suitors arrive and 
occupy their scats. Nala comes, too, and eclipses the others by 
his radiance, as the moon does the stars. (27-39) 
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There are now five Nalas, the true one and the four gods dis¬ 
guised as Nala. The kingg who are jealous of Nala’s beauty con¬ 
sole themselves by saying that after all there are several others 
like him. The beauty of the bogus Nalas attracts even the real 
Nala who, not suspecting the fraud, asks them if they are Cupids 
Pururavas and the two Asvdns, all models of beauty* The impostors 
calmly reply that they are none of these. (40-451 

The Svayamvara begins In brilliant sunshine. Vihniki praises 
it and Sukracarya describes H in detail* But king Bhima, Dama- 
yantJ's father. L-s at a loss how to describe the numerous kings to 
his daughter. is present on the scene relieves the 

embarrasament of the king by a.sking Sarasvati to introduce the 
princes to Damayantl in orations worthy of the distinguished 
assembly* 

A laboured description of Sarasvati follows^ in which the 
various limbs of the goddess are described as representing different 
branches of learning (73-87)* Damayantl is then summoned to the 
assembly, and the poel hen? describes her beauty and adornment 
in elaborate verses (ffl-107). 

Tile splendour of the princess creates a sensation among the 
suitors, who with faitering tongue express their admiration in 
playful if hyperbolical verses, designed to convey the confusion of 
their mind (111431). limy are at a loss to find out who created 
Damayantl: was it the age*worn Brahma or the Moon* or the 
Springs or the god of love 1 Tndra who sits close to Nala opens 
hia mouth to describe her with a few wcH-chosen epithets^ w^hich 
at the same lime represent the names of nymphs,. Indra^s mistresses 
in heaven* Nala looks at him warily^ but the crafty dissembler 
explains away the nameis in a sense suited to mortals. The Canto 
ends with the Joyous shouts of the people: 

"There goeth she. the maiden beautiful in her adornment. 
There goeth the Urvasi of the earth, stepping forth to the alter/^ 

CANTO XI 

Sarasvati expounds the merits of the suitors with unsurpassed 
eloquence and commends them to the favour of Dama^^antl, wha 
rejects them one after another* After disposing of the gods, the 
goddess addresses the mortal princes and asks them to behold the 
daughter of BMmar if they look and look, they will not be satiated 
with gazing ev^cn in millions of years (24)* 
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Sarasvatt praises severalljf ihe lords of the seven islands 
(Puskara, Ku^, Plak?a, Saka, Kraufiea, Salmak and Jambu), and 
1~) nmay nnti in her lUTn rejccts them with undisguised apathy> 
despite the sonorous verses in which tlicir merits are extolled. The 
goddess often refers to attractive features of the regions under the 
sway of one or other of the kings. In the Pu:jkara island, the great 
Banyan tree with its ripe fruits and evergreen leaves looks like a 
mighty sunshade of peacock feathers (30). The Jambu river flow¬ 
ing near the edge of the Jambu island has the juice of rose berries 
for its waters and gold for the oosse of its bed (S6>. In the Kusa 
island, the mi^ty clumps of Kusa grass are watered by the rain 
clouds pierced by their swordlike blades undulating in the wind 
(59). Sometimes the goddess enumerates the joys accessible to 
Daniayantl in these lands. In the Ocean of Wine, encircling the 
Salmala island, she will indulge in drinking bouts with her beloved 
and her maiden companions (68), In the &^a island, while she 
walks on the crest of the Mount of Sunrise, her beauteous face 
will give to the delighted inhabitants the idea of the rising moon 
(14). In the Plak5a island, she will desire to sport in the swings 
suspended from the branches of the great fig tree of the place (74), 

The kings of Avanti, Gauda, Mathura and Benares are next 
described. If DamayantI marries the king of Avanti, the river 
Sipra while she indulges In sparts in its wraters will be her friend, 
embracing her with its wav'y hands (&9). The dark-complexioned 
king of Gauda embraced by her, will look like a fresh raincloud 
coming in contact with the crest of the golden Mount of Sumeru 
(98). With the king of Mathura for her husband, she might enjoy 
pleasure walks amid the balmy flowers of Vrndawana (lOT). 
Sarasvati recounts the virtues of the king of Benares, and glorifies 
the sanctity of the holy city, which grants remission of sins and 
ensures both worldly pleasure and religious piety. 

The declamations of the goddess fall on deaf ears and leave 
Oamayanlt cold and indifferent. Their merits fail to attract her, 
and she is led from one prince to another, disappointing all of 
them. She rejects the lord of the Pu^fcara island, because 'the 
soft name Nala is not his’, and the lord of the Saka island, because 
the divine Indra never came as a suppliant to him as he did to 
Nala. (3.2, 46) 

CANTO XU 

The theme of the preceding Canto is continued. SarasvatS 
recites tlie praise of the kings of AyodhyS, Fiipdya land. Kalinga, 
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Kanci, NepSla. Malaya country^ MilhLia, Kiinarupa^ Utkala and 
Magadha. The godded describes each king with undiminished 
dbquence, and conjures up a picture of pomp and grandeur^ which, 
however^ fails to strike the imagmalion of the princess^ who is 
as indifferent as ever. Sometimes, as when the king of Utkuk is 
described^, she silently utters NaJa’s name with the picture of her 
beloved growing clearer and clearer before her inind^s eye ^86). 
Sometimes she is bored by the description of a king, and gives an 
explicit hint to SarasvatT not to continue her eulogy of him (SI). 

CANTO xin 

DamayantI has by now rejected all the notable princes^ and 
she is therefore led before the five Nalas, that is, the real Nab and 
the four god$ assuming hts form^ Sar^vati is afraid to displease 
the gods by explicitly referring to the peculiar characteristics of 
each^ and so reveal their identity, which they are anxious to con¬ 
ceal At the same timCp she loves DamayantI too well not to be 
just to her, in the face of the insidious fraud of the gods, each of 
whom earnestly hopes that she will mistake him for Nala, and 
choose him as her husband. Sarasyatf, therefore, describes the 
four gods in turn in ver^ wliich have a double meaning. One 
interpretation of her language refers to the god, the other to NalSn 
DamayantI is cautious, and does not mistake any one of them for 
NalsL ( 1 - 26 ) 

The goddess then describes Nula himself* But to avoid being 
accused of siogling out the real NaJa from among the dissemblers, 
she declaims again in ambiguous language. And in the closing 
verse^ in language capable of five interpretations, one for each of 
the dissembling gods, the fifth for Nala (27-S4), This serves only 
to perplex the poor girl, who is daaed and bewildered with doubt 
and hesitation. How will she find out the truth 'm the presence 
of these five who confuse her mind ? Is it not owing to her own 
miserable fate that wrong has usurped the plate of right? She 
indeed, ask the kindly goddess to indicate the genuine Nala, 
but that will expose her to the hostility of the offended gods, and 
she will never sacrifice such a jewel of a friend for her own selfbh 
gain. Or^ she mi^t ask the true Nala to disclose his identity, but 
how can she do that, discarding shame, while the whole a^^mbly 
hears her words 7 

CANTO XIV 

Bewildered with confusion,, DamayantI worships the gods in 
the open assembly with flowers and hymns, which softens their 
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hearts. They new exhibit certain characteristics peculiar to pods, 
which automatically di-Htinguish them from Nala. (lS-24) 

Damayant! furtively glancea at NaJa and back again at Saraa^ 
vati, and feels a new bewilderment of bashfulness and einotiofip 
Pia^dully teasing her for a while, Sarasvati leads her to the pre¬ 
sence of the gods and implores their mercy, explaining why Daina- 
yanti is unable to choose any of them (3-3^5),^ The gock nod 
assent, and Nala is formally tiosen, for the princess places round 
his neck a wreath of Modhuka flowers, interwoven with blades of 
Dur%'a grass 

Hie four gods now assume each bis own form^ and the hitherto 
invisible companions of Indra and Yama come into view {60-68 
Sarasvati in her turn reveals her divine stature, and the gods join 
in conferring various boons on Nala . Sarasvati bestows 

on him boons suited to her character as the goddess of learning and 
poetry (88-92), 

The gods and the gpddess then address Damayanti, Nothing 
b unattainable to her, chaste as she b; yet they vouchsafe to her 
the inviolable character of her wedding vow. May knowledge grow 
in her mind and issue in wisdom (93-94)1 

The divine visitors then take their departure for heaven, while 
the disappointed suitors are consoled by the fact that Damayantrs 
father^ tn response to her entreaties, gives them for wives certain of 
the maiden companions of the princess, who had learnt from her ail 
her accomplishments, and practised them. This happy ending 
delights all, and the Canto closes on a note of joy, 

CANTO XV 

Preparations are made for the formal marriage of Nala and 
Damayantl, and the festivities connected with it, W&lb are paint¬ 
ed and houses decorated; the streets are overhung with perfumed 
wreaths of artificiai flowers, while the bejewelled pavements 
radiate their gleam <12-15), Music hursts forth from all kinds of 
instruments playing in harmony; and the resonance of the music, 
together with the swelling nobe of the crowd, is heard on the 
billows of oceans far away (16-18) , 

But the chief aim of the Canto is to describe the adornment of 
DamayantI and Nala on the eve of their marriage. A turgid 
description follows, with detaib of toilette and ornaments (20-71)* 
The work of embellishment b entrusted to efficient girl companions 
who bestow their cate on Damayantb while experienced servitors 
minister to Nala, Damayantfs natural beauty outshined the Jeweb 
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and the gold of her ornaments which at moments seem to be use¬ 
less; while at times it is not dear whether the cmaments shine by 
her or she by them (48, 27). The description of Nak*s adornment 
k even more laborious and artificial than that of DamayantL 

Nala now sets out from the palace, assigned to him in the city 
of *he residence of his bride, where the marriage 

ceremony is to take place. As he goes in bis chariot through the 
streets, followed by the bridal processiont the women of the city 
rush out to have a look at him, and there are amusing instances of 
their distraction and precipitate haste (73-81), Their eyes are 
fbced in a contijiuons gaae. One of them does not notice even her 
pearlstring, tom and slipping off her body^ while another puts her 
toy lotus into her mouth instead of the favoured betel. 

Some of the women indulge in magnificent soliloquies in praise 
of Naiads splendour and Damayantl^s love for him (82-91), *She hath 
chosen him, spuming indra, the lord of all the gods; the genera^ 
tion of love by Cupid in the hearts of men since the begimung of 
the world, hath reached its culmination in the union of Dama- 
yanti and Naia.’' A prosaic Canto thus ends in a poetic vein, 

CANTO XVI 

This Canto opens with a description of the marriage proces¬ 
sion, after which important items of the marriage rites are men¬ 
tioned, including details of the eeremonial presents given to Nala 
by his father-in-law. A more agreeable note b struck with the 
description of the feasi^ at which the guests accompanying the 
bridegroom are entertained. The flirtation of the guests with the 
beautiful waitresses b narrated in detail (43-110). 

After a stay of five or six days in the house of bis father-in- 
law, Nala returns with hb hrlde to bis own capital, where the 
daughters of the citizens receive him in jubilation, showering on 
him grains of parched rice in token of welcome. 

CANTO XVII 

The events described in tbb Canto are but remotely connect¬ 
ed with the story of Nala, The lour gods, while returning from 
I>amayantra Svayamvara to heaven, meet on their way a dark, 
advancing multitude, amid w'hich they discover Lust, Wrath, 
Greed and Delusion who are graphically described llS-34), The 
surging crowd has a spokesman, who voices forth exiceedingly 
heretical and materialistic doctrines, and makes a pungent attack 
on the orthodox system of religion (36-83), 
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The four gods now appear in the role of pirotagonists of the 
traditional faith. Indra, Varujiia. Yama and Agni, each in his turn, 
wax eloquent in praise of the orthodox religion and defend it by 
appealing to the Seriptures and traditional custom and belief 
(84-106}, The audacious , critic of the esiabUshed order turns out 
to be a panegyrist of KaU. the spirit of sin, who is discovered In a 
chariot In the company of Dv&para, the ^irit of fraud and decep¬ 
tion. Kali astonishes the gods with the false grandeur that is the 
livery of evil. 

Kali steps forward disdainfully and announces his intention of 
repairing to DamayantTs Svayaihvara to seek her hand. The gods, 
smiling to each other, inform him that Damayantt has chosen a 
mortal, ignoring the assembled gods and demigods. The news 
throws Kali into a paroxysm of rage. He reproaches the god-s for 
humbly submitting to their humiliation and swears to wreak 
vengeance on Damayanti by compassing the ruin of Nala. The 
gods try to dissuade Kali from embarking on his unholy project, 
and this lead.s to an altercation in the form of an exchange of 
repartee between Kali and the others (153-1S7) . 

Accompanied by Dvapara, Kali then sets out for the land of 
Nifadha and soon reaches Nala's capital, which is a sanctuary of 
piety and religion. Kali is swept off his balance, and filled with 
despair, at the sight of the rites and observances pertaining to the 
orthodox religion, which follow their undisturbed course in the 
city {163-204), The spirit of sin wanders for years, looking for an 
opportunity to secure an advantage over Kala, but hears no evil 
report about him, not even in the gossip of the streets. He takes 
shelter in Nala’s pleasure garden in a Bibhitaka tree. Meanwhile 
Cupid drawls his bow to wait upon Damayanti and Kala, 

CANTO XVIII 

This Canto opens with a description of Nala's palace {3-28), 
but its chief object is to describe the joys of Nala and Damayanti 
on the first night of their marriage. The description, however, 
fluctuates, and wanders from one day to another. It is coarse and 
outspoken in places, but has the saving grace of a diction which is 
impassioned and poetic, 

CANTO XIX 

The subject of this Canto is the description of the morning, 
Bards come to the palace door and sing the glories of the rising 
sun with a view to awakening Nala and Damayanti whom they 
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think ta be fitili asleep. The queen is pleased with their descHp- 
ticn^ and rewards them for their miisica] 3 b~mn& Meanwhile, Nala 
returns from his ablutions in the celestial Ganga^ whither bo was 
taken by his magic chariot before the arrival of the minstrela 

CANTO XX 

Wala spends the forenoon in jesting and teasing Damayantf, 
taking into his confidence a girl companion of his consort, named 
Kal^ Playful and witty remarks are freely exchanged between 
the king and the girl, and the former does not hesitate to indulge 
in frivolities. In 74-96 Nala addresses Da may anti, recalling 
various experiences of their conjugal iove. At length a lady 
minstre] enterst and announces in dignified strains the hour of 
noon, and the time for the ceremony of the bath (156^0), 

CANTO XXI 

Nala takes his bath after the reception of feudal princes^ and 
participation in military exercises. The midday bathing rites are 
described in detail (9-20), Then follows a long account of the 
worship of Visnu by Nala, The chamber of worship with its heaps 
of flowers b described in some extravagant lines (22-31), which 
b followed by particulars about the ritual (32-50), Nala addresses 
a long hymn to Vi^Up whose various uicamation<s are invoked 
( 53 ^ 118 )* 

Alter the midday mealp Nala is joined by Damayanti who is 
followed by her companions, one of whom carries a cuckoo perched 
on a crystal rod. The girls sing the praises of Nala and Dama¬ 
yanti to the accompanlmetit of Isrres, after which a tame parrot 
reproduces the verses recited by the maidens, in a manner which 
meets with the approv'd of the cuckoo (131-43) . 

Evening approaches and the girls leave the place on various 
pretexts. Damayanti then briefly describes the sights and sounds 
of the evening^ and Nala follows with an eloquent tribute to her 
radian! beauty and the musical notes of her voice (151-61), He 
then takes leave of her to go down to the river for the evening 
riles, 

CANTO xxir 

Nala returns to Damayanti after the evening ablutions, and 
both indulge in a playful descrlpfion of the moon in the form of 
a dialogue. Darkness and moonshine are adequately described, 
and justice Is done to the monn*s glory. The poem comes to an 
end without recounting the tragedy of Nala's subsequent career. 



CANTO I 


1. Nala was a mass o£ radiance, resplendent from festivities, 
fhe circle of his fame serving as a white umbrella for him. Drink¬ 
ing in his story, protector as he was of the earth, the gods do not 
in a like maimer esteem even nectar. 

2. Nala, whose story by the varieties of its sweetness surpasses 
neclar, was the lord of the earth, marvellous in his virtues. The 
flitmin g trail of his mi^t and the circle of his fame served as a 
sceptre of gold and a unique, white umbrella. 

3. His story, kepi in mind, purifies the world in this age, as 
if by washing with water, why will it not purify my speech, which, 
though crude, is solely devoted to him '! 

4. Creating as he did four stages each of the fourteen 
branches of knowledge) with the attributes of study, understand¬ 
ing, practice and teaching, 1 know not why he himself creeted 
“the character of being fourteen", in the fourteen sciences,’ 

5. Learning, a dancer on the tip of his tongue, became 
eighteenfold, like the three Vedas multipUed by the (sis) VedSn- 
gas, as If out of a desire to conquer the sovereignty of each of the 
eighteen islands.^ 

6. Being the lord of the regions, his might was composed of 
portions from the divine lords of the regions. He had in the law¬ 
books a third eye, which checked the march of desire, and indi¬ 
cated his descent from the three-eyed SivB.= 

7. In the Golden Age, Nala having cstahLshed Virtue on its 
four feet,^ who did not practise religious austerities ? For even 
Vice, lean and thin, turned an ascetic, touching the earth with 
only the little toe of one foot* 

8. The dust raised by his army in his expeditions, the dust 
that was beautiful Uke the smoke of the blazing fire of his mi^t, 

t. Four Btagee « aspects of fourteen scimeeo ouebt to ntoko fifiy-R*: 
BO ihe poet odts why they aie stiU spoken of being only fourteen. See, 
Notes, 

2 In this VijW the iwimbef nt with which the km^ WiiS cociver- 

ssnt. is raisied to rlghU^ 

3. Mva hftd (hstfoyed Cupid, the god ^ desire, with ihfi nre Isstiinft 
from hlfl third eye. 

4 Truth, non-steoUnei qiJetude md self-cootroL 

S, A mark of severe austerltSes implying thsi vice was praetkoHy alweut. 
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went and fdl into the moorit a sea ot nectar;^ and there turned inin 
day, it forms the lunar spot. 

9. His numerous enemies spread their disgrace, as if it were 
the charcoal left by the fire of their valouTp quenched in battle by 
the copious rain of arrows loosed by him, who was, as it were, a 
cloud with the sound of hb flashing bow J 

10^ Hct the slayer of kings, shone with the ^ceremony of cir^ 
cular waving of lights^ performed {in his honour) p after having 
gone round, with a view to conquest, the circle of the earth, reful¬ 
gent with his might, that was radiant as the tires which burnt up 
completely the cities of his enemies. 

11. Excessive |■ains^. prevented by Naia throughout the entire 
earth, rendered free by him from the evils known as the Itis,* never 
left the eyes of the gai^elle-eyed mistresses of hostile kings, being 
without any other place of refuge.® 

12. The shuttle that was the skill of his soldiers, acting in co¬ 
operation with the loom that was his mighty sword, wove on the 
battle-field, with his moon-coloured virtues serving as yam, the 
wide cloth of his fame coveTing the Umbs of those maidens, the 
regions of the sky, 

13. Ju^ as hostile kings gave up creating disaffection among 
his subjects for fear af him, similarly did even mutually conflict¬ 
ing attributes give up their contrast out of fear for him ? For by 
virtue of hie power he was both conqueror of enemies and con¬ 
queror of friends ; he saw through spies, and at the ^ame time did 
not see through spies.^® 

14. The Creator draws round the sun and the moon, a halo 
for a cancelling mark, whenever he thinks^ '“These two are usel^s 
in the presence of Nala*s might and fame.^'^* 

$. Cl 11. S7; 22. 03. 

7p Sec ^ctrects from Cai^ijpeitditjL 

S. Excessive rain at th* head of the Iti evUs. 

0, ijB, exce^ve rain was present only tn the shape of iho tcHn shed 
by the wSdowB of NalA% oncmlos killed by him In hntUe. 

10, The HpiMirent evntrjidktiast is to be wontUed by cDostnUng the 
epithets os foIlowG: ‘‘He was the conqueror of enemies ^nd the conqueror 
of <Le. nio^e powerful Ihsn) the sun; he saw through spiet ns well as throu^ 
hlA own Judgment.^ 

U. The halo of the arni. Like that i>f the moonH ii f[mded m a drcle 
drawn round a word to indicate that H Is to be caucellEd Hie Idea Is th^t 
Naln'fl vrafi brighter thsn the mm,, and hk fame purer than the moon. 
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15^ *Tb.ls man will be pear'—this script of the Creator present 
on the forehead of suppUaots was not made fake by the kbig ; for 
having surpassed the Wishing Tree (in genero^ty), he made 
poverty itself poor* 

16* Two things were regarded by him as hk two blemishes, 
resting on his head in the shape of his divided hair; namely^ that 
he did not by partitioning the (golden) Moimtam of Meru, put it 
at the disposal of suppliants^ and that he did not turn the ocean 
into a desert^ by giving away Vaters of gift\^^ 

17* The able king, with a splendour like that of the sun^ rose 
in prosperity day by day^ joyfully passing his time with poets and 
scholars, who ceaselessly practised their art; {just as the powerful 
sun rises each day in iay, creating the hours with the planets Venua 
and Mercury constantly staying by its side.) 

18. Did the Creator mark his foot with an upward line^® to 
indicate that It would be uppermost (in beauty and position) In 
(he future ? For it (now) puts the lotus and the new leaf below It in 
rank, and plants itsdi on the heads of all the kings of the earth. 

19. Coming to the end of bk boyhood, he achieved the con¬ 
quest of the world, and by that means the acquisition of inexhausti¬ 
ble treasure; then did youth embrace his body,, just as the season 
that is Cupid's friendembraces a forest. 

20* Hk foot held the lotus in contempt; in the leaves of 
trees w&s there even an iota of the beauty of hk hand 7 The 
autunmal full moon was not fit even to act as a slave to his face. 

21. Did not the Creator reckon his merits with crores cf Unes, 
the hairs of hk body ? Did not the maker of the world put the 
pores of hk skin for zeros to Indicate the absence of defects ? 

22* Verily his arms received the length aud stoutness of a 
bar, while storming the farts of his enemies: and in the same 
activity the splendour of his chest assumed the breadth and un* 
assailable strength of the shining panel of a fortified door. 

23. His face eclipsed the moon with its smile, which was but 
a fragment of its grace^ ^ud threatened the beauty of the lotus 
with its eyes, which were but a part of it; so it had nothing similar 
to it in the world, which had no other beautiful object that sur¬ 
passed those two.^® 

12. Refers 1o the ccaHTumial unter acMmpanyliiR gifts. See 5, 8®. 

13. Hefer^ to & line believed by flstrolo®ara to bring luek. 

14. the ffpiing. 

19. it, the mcen «u3 Uie lolufl. 
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24. The Ifttiis was vanquished his eyes; his mere smile 
conquered the beauty of the mcxin : but h there anything eke as 
beautiful as the lotas and the moon ? Lo, great is the scarcity of 
objects worthy of eomparkon with his face, 

25. The Camarl deer, under the pretext of wag^g her tail, 
seems to say agsin and again that the desire of her mass of hair 
to be Similar to hk hair is a cbildisb prank which does not constitute 
an offence.^* 

26. The beautiful women of the three worlds had with regard 
to the king two kinds of delusion produced by Cupid ; the one 
OTiving to the Gupid-iike beauty of the king, and the other owing 
to their hearths desire for Mm. 

27* A deep-rooted habit acquired by the maids of heaven^ 
while eagerly drinking him in with eyes that never clo^d, is still 
raaiufested by them by their flickertess eyes.^^ 

28. The mistre^ies of serpents, who hear with their eyes, both 
praised and reproached their eyes inwardly on account of Kala, 
thinking, ^^These our eyes which hear of him have their existence 
crowned with success, but they are futile, as they do not see 

29. Women of the earth, seeing him even while their eyes were 
closed by virtue of constant contemplation, did not have in the 
matter of looking at him the slightest hindrance catised by the 
closing of their eyes (during sleep)* 

30. What woman was there, who did not see him in dreams, 
or who did not utter his name by mistake, or who did not arouse 
her erotic feeling during dalliance, by contemplating her husband 
in the form of Pfala ? 

31* With the 5wle exception of Damayanti, what beautiful 
woman, no longer proud of her beauty, after having seen him/* 
did not darken with her sighs the mirror, which she had taken up 
in her hand, to look at herself, thinking, *T am worthy of Nala in 
beauty'" ? 

16. Lit. th# childuh prank of her masA of hair wiahing to be eitnilar etc. 

IT. GoddesM htiing tEnmortal oever wink; thifl characierutir is hete 
alleged to be the outcome at n hnblt of g^ng ht NoJo. 

IB. are believed to bear with thidr cyea. Here, ibeir mlstresse? 

heard of Nala with tbeir hut did not goe bbu as they lived in the 

tvelhar world* 

19. 1 ^. Nalft h£m5elf or his portrait Oamayuntl fail in Jove with Na!a 
without ever seeing 
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32. Just as Pr-adyiitnnaj carried by the bird^ which feeds on 
serpents, was forcibly introduced into the dty of Bana surrounded 
by fire; similarly Cupid^ home by the age that enjoys pleasure, 
was introduced into Damayan^'s mind occupied by NaJg, 

33. The daughter of king Bhima devoted her mind, utterly 
subservient to the command of Cupid, particularly to Nala. worthy 
of her wealth of beauty^ of whom she had repeatedly heard. 

34. Every day coming to pay homage to her father^ she took 
delight in the recitals of panegjT’ists, and was profusely thrilled, 
hearing of NaJa, while they sang the praises of kings. 

35. During conversation with her friends* when she beard 
from a friend the name 'Nala'p though it referred only to the grass 
of that namct^ the siender damsel, quickly leaving other matters, 
made her ears ready to listen to it in joy, 

'T am afraid of die dead Cupid, with eyes that never 
blink; so cite somebody else as an illustration”. So saying, she 
made those who praised young men install Nala in his place as an 
example.^ 

37. She used to ask messengers, Brahmanas^ panegyrists and 
bards from the land of Ni^adha, about the virtues of Nala under 
various pretexts; then listening to the story of his fame^ she long 
remained sad. 

M. *‘Draw on the wall of the recreation hall a lover and his 
beloved excelling the three worlds in beauty." Thus saying, she 
used to sec the love of Nala and herself, which she caused to be 
depicted by some clever artist.^ 

39. Was there a night when abe, sleeping, did not see Nala, 
whom she hod made her husband in her mind ? Owing to the 
power of destiny, sleep makes even an unseen object the guest of 
the eyes of men. 


20. Ganida. 

23. Lt. yoaih- 

22. The gmiia *Nnla' a Jrind erf r«d, 

23. A beautlliil youth ia usually campaned with Cupidp but DBinaytuill 
caused Nala to be substituted for Cupid on the greund tbnl ^ tatter was 
a sort er Epectre, having died aforedme at the handa of Siva. Funher, Cupid 
being a god does not biiidt Ms eyte. 

24. i_e, when the artisl was toM io draw two lovers, llie moat beautifui 
in the world, hr drew a portrait of Nala and Dnmayanfi In the eompflcy of 
^arb other. 
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40. HiQUgh never seen by her before, the king was nbown to 
her by sleep m a mighty secret^ concealing him Irom her closed 
eyes j and even from her mkidi dormant owing to the inaction of 
the external organs of sense^ 

41. Lo* to her, tortured by Cupid ^ even in the winter the 
days became long, and even at the height of summer the nights put 
on loads of faL^ 

42. A lime came when Nab llkewbe heard from people of 
her merits^ enough to make a youth lose his patience; merits that 
assumed the role of a string for joining together the peartstrbg of 
the feme of her beauty. 

43. So getting an opportunity^ Cupid, who was jealous, be¬ 
cause he was surpassed by Nala in beaiity, wished to conquer him 
by means of Damayantl, the embodiment of Cupid's own unfailing 
strength. 

44. Damayanti's excellence was made by the king the guest 
of his ears p and Cupidt ton,^ joining arrows to his bow for destroy¬ 
ing Nala's elevated strength of naind, made the string of his bow 
“the guest of his ears".^ 

45. Then Cupid, connecting his bowstring with arrows, daring 
in his attempt to conquer that strong-minded man, vCTily staked 
the fame which he had earned by his conquest of the worlds. 

46. So it was the never-falling desire of the Creator, wishing 
thus to unite Oamayan^ with Nala, that displayed itself^ when 
even flowery arrows sudt as those of Cupid, pierced the armour 
of his steadfast character. 

47. Lo, what else, Brahma himself, consumed by the weapon 
of Cupidt still takes refuge on the lotus growing on the waters 

it seems, however^ as if Nala could not surmount the influence of 
Cupid, owing to the latter being the shadow of his own body.®® 

46. Did the two pitchers of her bosom flash as youth^s new 
offering to her ? For (with their help) swimming across the im¬ 
passable river of bashfulne^, the slender maiden entered the heart 
of 

25. Le. became 

2flL het. dtvw it up to his cart to ihoot ltl& aixuws. CL I. ^2^ 100. 

2T- Le. in ordar to Rlitigato hin beat, the lotus bebg Brohmo'^s seat, The 
reference to Brnhma't passkEn fpt hia ewn daughter Sandbyl and otheiTK. 

3a. Cupid is i&i3cled as a mere ^dow ut the f^ more beautiful Nala; 
and, m a man cannot ^oSd hit ewn shadow^ Nala ceuld niH iVoM Cupiii 

33^ For pilches used a$ iida hi swimming see 2, 31. 
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49. What Cupid did ici Nala, who was eam^&liug his restless¬ 
ness from otherSt was known to the night as well as his bed, both 
of which, soft with mcKwishinet witnessed his sleepless sulferuig. 

50. The powerful Nala^ though consumed by Cupid^ did not 
ask the king of Vidarbha for the hand of his daughter: the proud 
would rather renounce both life and happiness than forsake the 
single vow never to beg, 

51. Feigning to be sad on aoc:ount of something, he concealed 
the succession of his sighs caused by her absence^ and denied his 
palenessp by attributing it to an excess of camphor in the sandal 
paste applied to his body. 

52. Luckily, even whUe in company, he was able to conceal 
what he addressed to his beloved seen under an illusion, as well 
as the fact that he fainted, while the lutanists played the cadences 
of the fifth note of the gamuL 

53* Ihe king, who had the reputation of being the foremost 
among those whose passions were subdued, was oshwied when the 
irresistible power of Cupid became by degrees manifest in him. 

54. The power of discriminationt nor the other virtues could 
restrain Nala's disquiet; for where there is love Cupid produces this 
disquiet that is never res»trained: such is the natural law of the 
universe. 

55. When, in spite of hi^ eSorts, he became unable to sit in 
the royal assembly even for a moment without betraying of 
being in love, he desired to betake himself to a secluded place, 
under the pretext of recreation in his pleasure garden. 

56. Then he who eKcelled Cupid in beauty ordered his ser¬ 
vants to make a chariot ready^ apparently in order to visit a garden 
in the outskirts of the city along with some friends who knew his 
secret 

57. The servants then brought his white, well-decorated horse, 
powerful in speed and more than a man's height in size, who used 
to cleave the floor of the stable with his constantly moving hooves. 

58. The horse was brilliant with the lustre of his mane^ the 
lustre that resembled moonlight, and seemed to arise, through the 
inner passage of the nape, from the curl of hair known as the 'divine 
iewel*, located on the surface of the neck. 

59. His feet ivere attended by particles of dust raised by hb 
ceaseless cleaving of the surface of the earth, as if they were the 
atom-sized minds of people coming to study the superiority of his 
speed. 


60. It seemed as if the horse, repeatedly shaking bis snout, 
was eager to tell the king about the glories of his speed, hut kept 
silence, thinking, “What need to tcU? He knows the mind of 
horses himself.’™ 

61. The horse was white with fame by reason of his carrying 
the great warrior emperor on the highway, without the help of 
any other horse; and, with the bright lustre of his teeth he was 
laughing** at the capacity of the sun’s horses, who were not like 

62. He was dearly demonstrating the fapt of bis being the 
king of horses by means of the emblem of two waving Camara 
whisks, namely, his tail and mane, moving and gleaming white. 

63. The horse vied with Garuda, already forcibly humbled in 
his pride of speed, also in bis power of devouring serpente, by 
means of the long and beautiful reins attached to his mouth. 

g 4 _ Then the large-eyed Nala, the Indra of the earth, who 
had conquered all kings, mounted that horse bom in the land of 
Sinnlhu, white as the moon, and finer than the horse of Indra. 

65, Just as the solar rays follow the sun, similarly bright- 
looking horaemen followed the king, who rode that swift horse, and 
whose lotus hand was distinctly marked by figures of lotus 
bloSSQItlS.^ 

66 As Nala went along adorning that horse of great speed, 
and beautiful in his dress befitting a rider, he was gazed at by the 
inhabitants of the city, whose eyelashes were totally motionless 

with joy^ 

67. In a moment, simultoneously with the showers of looks of 
the people Nala with the lustre of the moon and the might of Indra, 
issued forth from the city on that horse, whose speed the wmd 
might emulate.** 

68. Two cavalry battalions in the vanguard of Nala s arm^ 
brandishing the tips of their lances at one another, fou^t a mock 
fight out of fun, crying 'Take, Strike.' 


n! P«ny “ l* always white; here Ihe white lustre *f 

the teeth (anci«l an a . j * j i j 

32. UnUJre Nala« horse, the horses of the mn could act singly drew his 

The reins attrthed to the itmuth of the her* are fannied os serpents 
in the mouth ol (h* divine bird Garuijs who feeds an them. 


34. A sign of luck. 

35. Lit wh&se ^Msed wus worth atwlymg by this wind 
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69- The horses, proud of their own speedy raised a vdluiiic of 
dust enough to dam up the ocean, m if they thought, "How many 
steps ^vill this earth provide for us to pass over? So let the oceaiir 
toOj be turned into earth.^ 

70. Half stridiog in the air, with their mouths bent downwards, 
the horses refrained (from traversing the sky), as though thinking, 
**As Vi?^u traversed the sky even with a 5dngle foot,^ it will be a 
shame for us horses to traverse It with four.^^ 

71. As the Buddhists^ of the land of Sindhu, w'hen they reach 
their monastery, do out of faith in the sayings of Buddha; $o did 
the king's cavalry soldiers, on reaching the garden of pleasure^ 
make a circular formation with the lar^e number of their horses. 

72. The horses adorned the place with the beauty of their 
circular formation, ceinring to trot, as if thinking, “The regiOTLs have 
already been traversed by his enemies* and his fame has already 
turned the ocean into a cow^^s footprint.^'^ 

73. Does not the wind even to-day, making circular move^ 
ments in the shape of w'hirlwinds, Icam from the circular tmttings, 
which Nala ably caused his horses to make on the ground imder 
his umbrella? 

74. JuKt as Vi^u enters the ocean ivhich has a lustre like 
that of clouds, and is tinged with the hue of corals, in order to sleep 
in it; similarly the king soon after went and entered the thickly 
shaded pleasure garden, tinged with the hue of new leaves, to 
divert himself. 

75. The looks of the citizens resembling a company of friends 
following (a departing friend) * going with eagerness up to the border 
of the woodland, turned back as he gradually went out of sight. 

76. The king then saw in the lovely flowers and fruits the 
beauty of the garden, pointed out to him by the gardener with his 
hand, with his fingers to the fore. 

77. The trees, taking flowers and fruits in their leafy hands, 
shaken by the gusts of wind caused by birds flying over them, 
learnt the manner of accordiiig hospitality to him from the multi¬ 
tude of old sages living in the garden. 

SB. During his Dwarf Incairiadon. 

37. The refctttfLce u lo the cuitom of drcumfimbulation of u mnimsteTy 
by Buddhist tnonfca. 

38 . NaLa's enetnies, routed kt boltle, h^ve alre^idy covered »il dlrec- 
tioiii, jmd hla fam? has spread beyO(tid the ocean; »n it b wineefissaiy lor the 
houses td cover the same dutimre ever again 

N. 2 
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78. Lookiog about witli cturioaty, he saw there a Ketaka 
hower, whichi in the guise of the bees setthog oti its fuJl-blown 
leaves, was bearing a disgrace spreading on all sides; the disgrace 
which it had earned, owii^ to its rejection by Siva,® 

T9. Angrily did he rebuke the Ketaka flower thus! “Thou art 
hated by Siva: because, piercing with thorns, thou art thrust by 
Cupid, like a barbed, arrow, into the hearts oi lovers in separation. 
Being inextricable from there, thou dost end their lives. 

80. "With the needle of thy point as a help, Cupid weaves the 
two sheets of a loving (,'ouple's disgrace; verily he plays havoc on 
the wood that is the heart of forlorn lovers by means of thy serrated 
leaves. 

81. “Cupid, though his hand is moist with the honey flowing 
from his (flowery! bow, discharges hi* arrows at me, devoted - ns 
1 am to Damayanti, smearii^ his hands with thy pollen as though 
with dust.” 

82. He saw fruits on a pomegranate tree, which was being 
fertilized with smoke, as if they were pots engaged in rigorous aus¬ 
terities, drinking in smoke, face downward, in order to attain the 
height of DamayanU’s breasts. 

83. Be saw a pomegranate plant, with birds on it, and with 
lltoriis dearly visible, as if it were a forlum maiden, clearly thrilled 
at the nnemory of her beloved; while it had arrows of Cupid made 
of Pal^ flowers, namely, the beaks of pairoU," piercing its rant 
and crimson heart, in the region of its breasts, its fruits. 

84. On a Palssa flower, resembling a crescent-shaped arrow 
of Cupid, and rending the hearts of lovers in separation, he saw the 
.stalk, as if it were a portion of liver attached to it, apparEntly 
owing to its habit of eating away the flesh of pining lovers away 
from their homes.^ 


39. tt ti fofbidtlen la worship Siva with Kvlnkn fluwvjr, which is. here 
reparded a» a dlfgraw, Th* bee* sattllnB tin the yellowish Ketakn flowere 
MiYd apiiearuig like dark ^t* am ihe symbol of this disentce 

40. tJost oi the vsTBW bom 79 to TOl speak of the effeel produced by 

dSvfjTjfe flowerft m laver*, 

41. The red beaks of pBimtas peckii^ al the rooy interior of cracked 
pnmcgrDnatefi ore fended as ariws of Cupid, mode of scarlet Pallid ffowera. 
penetratinfi Ihe bteedln^i heart of b moiiltn Mparated from hat lover 

42. The aijvht of the brilllaiit Pai^ Hewer being unbEaTabie tu Icwfi 
bi separation, the PalMn, the literal meuntnET of which is “carnivorous^, la 
fancliHl as hnvlri'P eoteni away their Hesh. while .Its ilark stalk i$ the liver 
which the flower has not yet been able to ab^rfa. 
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85. With both fear and ardour, Nala gaaed at a j^oung, gently 
quivering creeper kissed hy the breeze. It was covered with the 
sprays of the honey of flowers, and had buds beaming with smiles. 

86. lie looked at the rows cl Catnpaka buds, as if they were 
ceremonial Lights in honour of Cupid, that wei'c amassing sin in the 
shape of their soot, namely, the bees settling on them, because 
they killed forlorn lovers, like mnths.^ 

87. He deemed the pollen inside the flowers to be blinding to 
lovers in separation, as if it were ashes from the body of 6iva, 
which came to be attached to the arrows discharged at him by 
Cupid in times of yore. 

88. The suffering Nala saw a ground lily expanding its 
flowery hands in indifEerence, while the forest, “with blossoming 
Karui^ trees in it”.** heard from the cuckoo the story of forlorn 
lovers' plight, together with the humming of the bee.s. 

89. He saw a mango tree angrily buzzing with the hum af 
agile bees, as if It wished to give separated lovers the fright of a 
threat, with the buds of its flowers playing in the air, 

9(1. Mournfully he looked at the red-eyed cuckoo birds, which 
seemed to curse wayfarers thus. “Pine away every day more anti 
more; fall into repeated swoons; suffer from heat,” 

91. With a restless mind, gazing at a Campaka bud, high- 
crested with a wreath of bees, he surmised in fear that it was o 
comet rising to imperil forlorn lovers. 

92. He saw a Nagakesara Sower, with its pollen streaming 
from it, and with a line of bees, which had settled on it, slipping 
down with circular movements ‘ as If It were a grindstone with glow¬ 
ing sparks issuing on account of Cupid’s arrows being whetted on it.** 

93. Cupid was ashamed, when he saw the lines of humming 
bee.s flying from the flowers to Nala'a fragrant limbs, being attract¬ 
ed by their excellence; for he mistook them for his osvn arrows, 
ill discharged from his bow.** 

Tlw Cimpaka, like the iwt of the flower* menfloned ti this section, 
la regarded as intensifying, when won, the sorrows o( loverv in sep^tlon. 
Herv the Campoka flowers are fancied w ii^ta, and ihe bees sattllng on 
them as lamphleck, which again is a aymlKil of (iii. 

44. Means sIsj "taking pity.*' 

45. The NS|^altI^sa^a (Assamese ‘Nahor’) ia a rovtul flower with white 
petals and brighi yelltiw stamens. Hero, the pollen i* likened to sparks and 
the been to arrows. 

4<, The lines cJ humming bees »ming tewuTda Nsia are described as 
ctunulJy ihot htows, giving forth a loud twang, but going only a short 
dlflanc«. 
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94. He saw a ripe Eilva fruH, hurt by Ihe tips of the leaves 
playing in the air. It had a choice fragrance like that of saodal 
emerging from it, and resembled the breasts of courtesans. 

95. Thinking that a cluster of Pa|alB blossoms, studded with 
flowers,In which the hearts of young couples were apt to sink^ was 
a quiver of Cupids arrow^t he trembled with a mind stupefied with 
fear.*® 

96. In the wood he thought that a dark^hued Agastya tree, 
which was putting forth buds, was Rahu giving out the digits of 
the moon^ which he had swallowed when the moon waned in the 
dark half of the month. 

9T^ The amorous sports of the breeze^ in which the leaves white 
with frost were first forcibly grasped^ and which gave rise to grace¬ 
ful gestures in the creepers of a hedge, made him close his eyes 
when he saw them. 

98, How could he refrain from welcoming the trees, which, 
with their heads bent extremely low with the weight of fruity, 
were bowing to the earth, their foster mother, in whose lap they 
had grown up? 

99. The glow of the day, cooled by sylvan breezes' turned 
Into nectar by the honey of flowers; and whitened by the pollen 
of Ketaka btossoins, gave no joys of moonljght to the king, absent 
from bis beloved. 

100. The cuckoo, eyes red with anger, seeing the face of the 
king^ the moon itself, the same as erstwhile, Ln spUe of his being 
a lover in separation, called over and again with its sound Kuhu 
the night hostile to the moon.'*^ 

101, It seemed to him as if the iihdter-giving A&ikn tree, 
which took up the burning weapons of Cupld^ with its leaves, was 
killing those wayfarers pining for their homes, who had come to 
it with the derivative meaning®^ of its name in their minds. 


47. Lit whkh bud Itf c^ity £Ued with flowers. 

4B. Thn is a ipeciai of urumpel-ftower. The sight of this flower 

hewing pninfuL Ip Vimhiiu, ita tubular hoDcw is lendi.'d as a cavity in which 
the hearts ol young eauplcs 

49. VQ^ee of the cuckoo being unbearable to ViroMiifi, the bird is 
here regarded am their enemy. The cuckoo, ^eing that Nula^a face was stHl 
the moon itself hi $pitc his suffciinea:, cried Kuhu, KuhCt—its usual fiound; 
but Kuhu mcena oifio the Ain^v^sya night, so the bird really called that 
nl^i ta edipoe the moop incarnate ki tire shapei of Nala's face. 

50. Le, the red flowers of the Aaoka tree forming Cupld^s arrows. 

51. '[file word AMka means "ibot from which ihojre is na grM/' Depend- 
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1Q2, Th^ trio of song and dancer waited upon him even 

in the woodp in the sound of ripples along Ihe bank of the pleasure 
tank, the song of cuckoos and the agility of the peacock's dance. 
Is there anywhere where a lucky person enjoys no pleasure ? 

103, Clever parrots let lotaae by people in the garden, after 
ha^-ing trained them for the purpose, chanted his praise; sparrows, 
tcKj, made likewise singers of his might, sang to him with the sweet 
melody of their voice. 

104, Thus walking about ki the garden, rich in choice perfume, 
cuckoos singing to hUn and parrots chanting Jiis praise, he ex¬ 
perienced an outer e^cubetance of fragrance, but no great inner 
joy, o^ing to Damayantfs absence from him. 

105, Holding the figure of a fish, his emblem, in his hand, ns 
if for fear it should enter the water of the basins raund the trees, 
he was taken for Cupid® following his friend, the spring, here in 
this garden with all the seasons present in it. 

106- The w^oodland breeze, a tutor to maiden creepers In the 
art of dancing, and open thief of the store of fragrance in the 
flowers of the trees, attended on him. after It had resorted to 
pleasure swims in scented waters, the honey of flowers. 

107. The king then saw a pool of w^ater, as if it were the ocean 
living hidden in the garden, afraid of being churned, taking with 
it its long accumulated riches that excelled in everlasting gems, 

108. The pool, in the guise of its multiLude of lotus stalks, 
half hidden in the wrafer, and penetrating the ground along the 
bank, was bearing the tusks of a crowd of Air§vatas submerged 
in the water, tu,sks beautiful like the tail of the serpent Ajianta. 

109. The pool, in contact with the clear reflections on it of the 
horde of horses resting on the border of ita bank, shone forth, as 
if it possessed a thousand Ucoaihsravas horses, moving by reason 
of the strokes of those whip-ends, its ripples,® 

116, The pool looked bright, densely bearing a wide accumu^ 
lation of moons spattered with sombre spots, namely, its ma^ of 
white lotus blossoms darkened in the midst by bees. 


ing on thi^ meBning, forlorn laveris had reccur&c to Hs shade fvf relirf, bul 
dse sight of its bri^t-hued flowera served only to nggr^vute their 

S2L Nala had the hgure oE n fish in his hflnd^ a sign luck; Cupfd. 
Urn, has o Oah u his emblem. 

53. The iUrnvaia el^cphant and the UocHfhsrKVas horse had their home 
in the ocean; the pool Is throughout funded as ocean with all ihs po$^- 
sIpiu before they were diumed nut oi ih 
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111. Under the du^tse of a cluster of lotus shrubs the pool 
seemed to be actrcmphanted by Sri Kri^a holding his wheel (and 
attended by Cakrav^ka birds) ^ associated with Laksml (and lotus 
blossoms)* resembling (and Mendly with) a swarm of beeSp and 
resting on the serpent Ananta visible in the shape of a mass of 
lotus stalks.®^ 

1X2, The pool bore on it lines of waves, which seemed to be 
rivers, its own mistresses resorting to its bosom. It carried a mass 
of eornl sprouts, namely, the slightly emergitig buds of its red lotus 
bedsM 

tVir Nala fancied the pc^ul to be emitting the lustre of the 
moon and the Kalakii^ poison, immersed in its waters in the form 
of its vast lotus beds* white and blue.^ 

114. The TOWS of faU-grown mossy creepers on itp agitated by 
the movements of waves* verily looked like smoke, ever growing 
in volume owing to the presence of the submarine fire in it.^ 

115. A lily growing on the pool was intensely thrilled in con- 
tacrl with the sun, and emitted an exuberance of fragrance. With 
lotus blooms for its body, it looked like a nymph during the day* 

11€. A tree on the bank, shaken by gusts of wind* with its 
dimensions reflected on the expanse of the waters of the pool, 
looked like the Mainaka mountain*®® immersed (in the ocean)* and 
shaking its wings^ 

117-3. On that pleasure tank, surpassing the ocean in beauty, 
Nala saw a marvellous golden swan, which was moving about close 
by, eager for the sweet voice of the female swans desirous of play; 
and was holding, with its beak and feet* Cupid-made sprouts of 
the tree of passion—-sprouts w'ith two shoots for its younger mis¬ 
tresses, and leafy ones for those who were grown 

54. The cplthrti withlii bracken rafer to the bed of lotus ^inibi, which 
is rompiiml to Krtena ^ping on the ocean on the coib of the acfpeal 
Anaote. 

55. The corcpiurisca between ihc pool and the ocean i$ EmnUnuedU 
ocL-fiji k Ireciucmted by rivetis^ ihe peel by Iidm of wavesj the ferpaer bail 
corak, the Inttier red lotti^ buds. 

50. The mcKiii and the KolakO^a poUon were in the ocean before the 
churning teck place. 

57. The pool being fanded as another Ocesn* the moesei on ik surface 
are the snubko mmt up by the hre assodstijd. with the ocean. 

S3. The only mountain who '^retained hk wing^, when Endre dipped 
thw of other mountoJnii^ m account of bis friendship with the ocean, 

Tbe red beak and fe*t of the swan are fancied as sprouts, the beak 
with its upf?er and lower seciiom aa a sprout with tm ahools. and the feet 
os sprouts with ynung Leaves. 
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119. For ^ jjiomenL, looking al the immensely delightful bird, 
the king grew a litUe cuiiouji, although overwhelmed with grlcfp 
owing to his bdoved^s absence from him. 

120. Just as a straw follows a whirlwind, similarly the uttorJy 
uncoatroUed heart of man follows the Creator's wUi in the direc¬ 
tion in which it moves, irresistible in its course in matters that are 
bound to be. 

121. Then at that time the bird, exhausted with erotic langour, 
slept near the tank for a moment with its neck bent sideways, rest¬ 
ing on one leg* and covering its head with its wings. 

122. Did he think it to a golden lotus together with its 
stalk,^ drooping in shame, owing to its lustre being suii>assed by 
his own face: ot a yellow Camara whisk of Varuna adorned w^ith 
a coral rod ? 

123. Then Nalo having alighted from his horse, his shod fwt 
flashed aa if they were equipped with armour* wishing to vie with 
the leaves of the forest and the lotus blossoms of the water. 

124. The king guilefully made hLs frame smaller, which (ihenf 

resembled {during his Dwarf IneamatiDn), and took hold 

of the bird with his hands, having come to its side with silent fcei 

125. The bird, perceiving that it was caught by him, tried in 
fright to fiy away again and again. Quacking and despairing of 
flying away, it simply bit the hands of its captor. 

126. It seemed as if the pool of water, ruffled by a flock of 
birds flying away in confusion, and anxiously taking pity (on. the 
swan), was detening the king from catching the bird, with its 
hands, the lotus blossoms moving with the vraves^ 

127. A flock of swans quacked on the bank, like the enklets 
of the moving lotus-feet of the goddess of beauty, departing from 
that pool, deprived of the beautiful bird. 

128. Verily the birds rebuked hhti by their erics, having left 
the earth and resorted to Ihc sky, as if saying, “It is not worth while 
to live on this earth, w^hose lord is one like dice who hast renounced 
the customary conduct (of a king)/' 

129. Then the 3wan+ resting on his hand as in a cagct said to 
the king as he w&s praising it again and again, “This beauty ema^ 
nating from wings of gold w^as not seen in a bii’d.^ 


^ Tiff ^Idra rpfmn resting <in one tc isy^Tied Ua a gulden lotus 
rcfitlng DTI its stiilk. Htc idea is i^^jitkiucd In the next Ihws. 
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serwn (of in visibility) ^ who does not know ihs^i a digit of the moon 
resides on diva’s head ? 

30. **Glorious, indeed, is the lock of hair that the learned 
Damayanti holds on her head; who will wish to compare it to the 
Cainari deer's tail which even the aiiimal does not put to the fore 

21. Antelopes console their eyes under the pretext of scratch^ 
ing them with their hoofs, as they dose up out of fear, vanquished 
by the beauty of Damayanti's large eyes* 

22- *‘King, the family of Damayantfs father and that of her 
mother+ her eyes and her womanly virtues—those which are heard 
of as well as those which are seen in her-^ail these brilliantly shine 
forth with their mutual splendour; the families^ because they are 
celebrated ; the eyes, because they are stretched as far as the ears \ 
and the virtues, because they follow the Scriptures. 

23. ^'Her eye* which prove the lotus to be pale, when they 
do not touch the coUyrlum-^sticki make even the IChaniana bird 
humble in its pride of beautyp when they are embellished with 
coUyrium, 

24. 'The word Adhambimba (*a lower lip like the Bimba 
fruit^) designating her lip has acquired a (more) approptiete con¬ 
struing* viz.^ The fruit called Bimba is inferior (adham) to it (In 
beauty^). 

25. ^The disc of the moon^ the essence of which seems to have 
been taken away by the Creator for making Damayant^'s face, is 
(for that reason) seen to have a hollow made in the middlep and 
hold the blue of the aky in the deep cavity* 

26. **Rightly does the Creator revolve the moon round Damu- 
yanti's face as a vessel of ‘ceremonial whirling', vrhitish (as if) 
with a lotion of flour-water in it, and carrying, as it were, a plaster 
of cowdung in the guise of its dark spot5 

27. "In a test of beauty the entire genus of lotus flowers was 
defeated by Damayantfs face; obviously it has not even now given 
up the sign of its defeat—the habit of keeping above the water.^ 

28. "Her eyebrows have emerged as the bows of Cupid and 
his wife Rati for the conquest of the world, and are not the nostrils 

It is uTVpi to compare the irkh hair of ■ mmm to thkc hu^ tall of 
the GamoH deer. 

8. Hie referenee Is to a certain popular cusLoEn. 

9. S« Notesr 
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of her high nose shooting tubes for them both, desirous of letting 
loose their arrows on thee 

29. "Hero, she is worthy of thee alone; her arms conquer the 
lotus stalk that resides in its watery fort, and with the grace of 
her hands she wishes to lake possession of the charms of the lotus 
blossoms devoted to the sun. 

30. “Do not the two ages, childhood and the one following it, 
both of which wish to pervade ihe fair-eyed damsel, live contented 
in her, though limited off by the Creator by making a division with 
a line of hairs 

31. “Verily her breasts are serving as two swimming pitdiers'® 
both for Cupid and Youth, as they move forward on her body, 
though made unfathomable by floods of beauty. 

32. ‘'Has the pot acquired the power of turning the potter’s 
wheel from its (instrumental) cause—the potter’s rod ? For having 
become her high breasts, it (now) produces a whirling motion^ 
with a shower of lustre. 

33. “Verily the peacock, whose train is slighted by Dama- 
yanti’s hair, has recourse to Karttika,’* and Airavata, the king of 
elephants, whose temples are vanquished hy the beauty of her 
breasts, has recourse to Indra. 

34. “The (Crealor’s) fiat, the thumb-mark of which is patent 
from the fact of Damayanfi’s back being depressed in the middle, 
made her belly beautiful with three fleshy folds which issued from 
inside its four fingers,^® 

35. Does some curious fellow measure with his fist Dama- 
yanti’s belly ? For it shines with (three) fleshy folds together with 


10 Cf 21 . 151 and see ViMsh. under 

U. i 4 !. the dovmy Erawlh of new lair on Ekunayantrs body indicates 
Hat she Is on the bonkr-linp of cWldhMd o«d youth. Cf. 6-38. 

12 Ibe wsfereneo is to the use of pitcher* to aaaist In swimroJng. Cl. 


1 

13. Le, of the eyes of oniookeiav by makinB th™ mH nnarement- 
S«e Notes. 

14 . Kfirttlko or Karttlkeys ride* • peacock. 

15 The Creator is fnndwl m making DamaysnlT’s bcHy by hoiding her 
slender Bmire In the fist; tJic three fleshy folds on the beSy are the nwks 
Jell hy diTfour fingm of his list, while the mork of the thumb is ^ble m 
tho depression in tiw middit ^ 
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a mne of gnld^ as if be^irmg (the impre^oos) of the four fingera 
of a fist^^ 

36- "Does ihe CreaioLr who made her plump and roiiaded 
hips wish to build an one-wheeled chariot for Cupid with the expe*- 
rience he gained in makirtg the (one-wheeled) chariot of the sun? 

37, “With her broad thighs, does the beautiful damsel wish to 
surpass only the banana plant known as Rambba? (She wishes to 
surpass) also the young nymph of that name^ (the touch of) whose 
bo^om was the result of religious austeiities on the part of Kubera^s 
son^ 

3S. ^*Twe day^lotus blossoms^ as if by worshipping the sun, 
obtained for themselves a superior position in the shape of being 
Damayantrs feet; certain it is that a pair of swans, coming and 
cackling round them, provides them with anklets.^^ 

39. '‘Why should not the Jotusp which dwells in sacred pools 
and rivers, and passes ivhole nights in meditation by way of dosing 
Its petals, attain a happystate in its btrlh as I>amayanti*s feet? 

40. ^*T who have v^isitad many places to resort to pools of 
water have made DamayantT the guest of my eyes—Damayanti, 
about whose waist it is doubtful whether it exists or not. 

41- **Concludjng that she had not pursued her studies even 
with the celestial maidens, as her comrades, I pondered as to who 
was In the mind of the Creator os her husband. 

42. '^'Then trying to think of a worthy husband for her, and 
being unable to get rid of objectionable features in the case of all 
other young men, I hit upon thee as the final conclusion. 

43. "My recollection being roused by this climax of thy 
beauty, it 1$ today that the purc'smiling damsel has come to my 
mind, though 1 have seen her for a long span of time, 

44. ^'Hero, Damayantl^s emotional complex will become thee 
alone; only on the bosom of a young woman does the beauty of a 
pearl-slrlng shine forth. 

45. "Without hen this thy beauty is tisdess like the flower of 
a barren treej (without her) this wealthy earth is useless, and 
what is thy pleasure-garden worth, though it has singing cuckoos ? 

IG- Tlifi Uwe fleahy lalda and the giitOc round th& wntgt are 

fanckd aa tlw impreasiDna of tmxx dngnr^ of a On holding the sicndrr 
belly io its grasp 

17^ Aji and iotus bloisoins are InseparahleH DmnayaatTj f^ot arc 

fitneifid B3 twv lotus blcwms, end her jingling nnkleU es two cack¬ 

ling swum 
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46* '"But imiou with her, dDsl^f^d by the gods, is not for 
theo, just In th« rainy semoti union with the beclouded moonlight 
is not easy for the lotus of the night, 

47. "'Hence will I sing thy praise near Damayanti in such a 
manner that, treasured by her in her heart, thou wilt not be re¬ 
placed even by Indrc;. 

48. ^ Fie on these words of mine, though they are meant only 
to obtain thy consent \ the good speak of their usefulness by action, 
not by words:”" 

49. Having drunk this dear nectar of words emanating froin 
that king of birds, Nala gave out a pure, white smile, as if it were 
an emission, due to satiation, of the nectar drunk by him. 

50. Fondling the bird with the red lolust® growing at the fore¬ 
end of his arm, Nala softly uttered to its joy words which came from 
a throat that was the repository of the nectar of pleasant speech. 

51. "Thy figure is beyond the range of comparison i the good¬ 
ness of thy nature is beyond the range of expression; the gist o£ 
the essential tenets of palmistry that a noble figure pq^tsesses noble 
qualities has thyself as the example, 

52^ "Indeed, not merely ihy body Ls of gold ; is thy voice, too, 
so ? Why^ thy partiality Is not only for the path that is without 
any support,^ but also for one like me. 

53. "Suffering from an extreme heat, I have got thee—a 
breeze with the quintessence of snow; it is otherwise with the rict, 
but for the good the company of those who are virtuous ts the 
only perfect treasure. 

54. '"A hundred times have I heard of her, the unfailing herb 
that makes the three worlds lose their senses; hut by virtue of 
what thou hast said, I feel I have seen her with my own eyes- 

55. “To the wise seeing everything dearly with the aid of 
friends or their own hearty the eye^ which cannot gru^p minute 
objects even at close quarters arc merely ornaments of the face. 

56* *^ird, her story, a sort of peerless honey, which people 
have made the gue^ of my ears, serves as a kindling verse^ in 
stirring up Cupid's fire; fie on those who are fickle f 


IS. ijt with hb rosy hind* 

19. y?. th* sky, 

30. A. Vedic vm^ known ss S&midhcnl, with which n o&erificLiil fire ^ 
kindled. 
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57. “Bird, being m fuel in the fire of her absence I simmse 
the south wind to he unbearable, full as it ^ of the ixiisonoti^ 
whiffs of the serpents on the Malaya mountain.^ 

58. “Bird, is it because the moon is united every^ month \vith 
the sun®® that it burns me with its extremely sharp rays which take 
away my patience ? 

59. “If Cupid^s arrows are flowers, and not thunderbolts^ they 
grow on poisonous creepers j for they have stunned and vehemently 
heated my heart. 

60. ^Td me about to be drowned In this limitless ocean of pain 
caused by Cupid^s arrows, be thou therefore a refuge, like a boat 
suddenly placed near at hand by fate. 

61. “Or, perhaps my urging thee to action is like crushing a 
thing already crushed; for the good do good to others of their 
own accord, just as sense-perceptions become valid on their own 
account. 

E2. "Auspicious be thy way! May we meet speedOy again! 
E)ear bird, do, do what I long for, and remember me in lime.” 

63. Having sent away the bird with these words, the patient 
king, the Briliaspati of pleasant and truthful speech, entered the 
garden house, astonished at the swan's words adhering to his 
memory. 

64. Then the bird, in order to crown that very day with 
success, by looking at Damayanti, started for the city of Kundina 
which acted as the ornament of the mundane sphere. 

65. On its way before it, the swan perceived a pitcher full of 
water as the first guest of its eyes^ token that augurs the success 
desired by a traveller. 

66. Adopting for a moment a motion^ slow with amazement, 
in order to look round in the sky^ the bird saw in the king s pleasure- 
garden a mango fruit attached to the tree^®® 

67. The noble bird saw a mountam, frequented by clouds, the 
elephant cubs of the sky^ and abounding with shrubs, and posses¬ 
sing hyenas and serpents hidden by branches. 


21. The Mnhye mounts h believed to bv situated in the wutli. 

22. It beZievEd thnt on eveiy Amlvisya night the myg of the meon 
«nier the sun. See Notes m 7, Nalo. being a Tirahin, ^uds tht 1!|^ erf 
the moon ^ hot bs the smi. 

23. Reg^ed as a gotid omen. 
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68. Tlie bird went on, now shaking ihfi root of its wings, now 
imporcoptible by soaring high, and now spreading out its motionless 
win^i giving delight to lookers-on* 

G9- Owing to its speed the swan gleanxed along^ as If rubbing 
the gold of its wings against the touchstone-like surface of the sky, 
with a thin ray of bght coining into view, 

70, The swan, whose wings left in their trail a jingling sound 
owing to its speed, was seen overhead with a steadfast gaae by l^ds 
which were below and which quickly came to a lower level, 
appr^honding the potituio of a h^wk. 

71. The swan, as it went along, could not be seen by people, 
who saw its shadow on the earth and iminediately looked at the 
sky in all directioiis, the bird quickly going out of sight at a high 
spi^^d 

12. On its way the swan, with its lustre spreading with its 
speed, did not stop anywhere in any wood beautiful with lofty 
trees, nor did it answer back the quacking of its relations. 

73. Then the beautiful city, protected by the tcrribliMirmed 
king (Bhinui), and adorned with edilices white as the Mount o 
Kailasa, came in sight of the bird. 

14. (The city) where houses with frames of crystal, with walls 
pure like a digit of the moon, shone as if they contmua 

mnoTOUS smiles of the earth meant for her beloved (the king). 

15 (The city) where enveloping darkness, without any return, 
took shelter even in daytime, for fear of the sun, in the guise of 
the lustre of the sapphire" buildings of the king. 

76. (The city) where at ni^t in the houses made of shining 
white gems—the interval between heaven and earth laughing^ with 
them—the angle night of the full moon visited all other nights as 

a guest, 

77. {The city) where the pleasure tank, tinged vfiA the 
saffron transmitted by beautiful women plunging in them did not 
clear up even in the course of the whole night, j^t as an obstinate 
ladylove, offended by the saffron transmitted (to her lover) 
through his attachment to beautiful women, does not idiow he 
favour throughout th<? night, 

78 (The city) w-hith at night, calm and quiet for a moment, 
adored a certain pure, internal light in the shape of its houses of 

H. The anin; ef U** «PPhirc bdlMingii i* tancte** " pefpeluil 

durkness. 

an. 4 
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gemSr lining its lime of rampEu-ts as the sheet of doth worn during; 
meditation. 

79. The city that flashed like the heavens^ reflected iii the 
middle of a pool of water# in which the portion, of water not occu¬ 
pied by the reflection sparkled clearly in the guise of a moat. 

80. The city where the strokes of the stickdike hems of the 
flying streamers over the rows of houses gave rest to Artipa, the 
charioteer of the sun, as he voyaged through the sky and drove 
the horses of the sun,^ 

8L The whole city was marx'eUoos with the choicest gifts of 
the three worlds correspondifig respectively to the basement, the 
middle and the upper storeys of the houses—choicest gifts which 
belonged to the nether regions, the earth and heaven, and bore each 
ifaeir own characteristics.^ 

82. Tlie city where it was nataral that the royal palace, with 
the top border blue with clouds, and bearing p surface brilliant with 
exceedingly pure whiter wash,, diould bear the semblanee of the 
moon-crested $iva.^ 

S3* The city where the antelopes serving as the dark spots of 
those moonSr vi 2 .+ the faces of the multiform statuettes^ appeared 
to have been devoured by the lions on the beams of the numerous 
palatial buildings.^ 

84. The sage Narada of truthful speech said that the heaven 
of the nether world was above heaven itself; but being as it were 
put tn a lower position by that dly* the ornament of the earthy it 
became just the opposite.®® 

2i. the huiLdingB wen? so high thiLt ihe Rugs flying over them could 
like Toda drive the of iht? ?un. 

26- The gift 3 t of the nether wvrld, the earth end heav^ me mpecUvely 
treasure, eemats and wikUs of luxury; the three flijors ol ihc houses coms- 
poading to the three worlda were full of them. 

27. Siva has his neck blue^ body white; the palaee, too, Is blue with 
clouds hovedug on a level with Its roof, and is iiahited wtkite. With 
characteriaticE, the paUce with the moon ^bove looks like $lva who has Ihe 
mwtn on his lorahead. 

28. The benutifu! faces of the statu&s are fancied as. moons which arc, 
however, without the dark sntelope associated with the moon, [t is, Ihere- 
fore+ surmised that ihe aalmals were perhepa devour^ by the artigeiaJ Hons 
on the beams. 

29. The nether worM wai^ imce declared by NirAda to be move beautifut 
than the heavens: but as this city surpassed even the nether world in beauty^ 

H was more beauiiful than both the heavenB and th« nether world. 
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S5, TTie rumbling sound &oin the noise in the city eman&ting 
(ram the millstones in each market avenue along with the fragrance 
of dour, inviting to travellers, does not even now renounce the 
clouds. 

86. Tlie divine mountain Meru in the shape of the wall of 
gold, the city gates thickly studded with jewels serving as Its wings, 
lived there, embracing and conciliating its offended lady-love, the 
heaven that had departed from its lap.* 

87. Encircled by the flames issuing from the city-wall made 
of gunstones being on fire^^ between sunrise and sunset, the city 
looked as magnificent as the city of Baija.® 

88. Loudly did the ocean of shops roar in the city, with many 
conches and gems, with crabs in the shape of hands moving in the 
counting of cowries, and with white sand in the shape of camphor. 

85, At each moonrUe, the celestial Ganga, with her volume 
of water increased by the oozmg.s of the moonstones in the pave¬ 
ments of the topmost chambers of the buildings in the city, forsook 
not an attitude befitting a devoted wife.* 

90, (The city) where in the evening the stalls of saffron in 
the perfume shops shone as if they were the fallen and homeless 
rnys of the setting sun* 

91, Just as formerly the sage Markandeya saw iufllde the 
stomach of Visnu the objects of the universe, similarly people saw 
in that city articles of every description exposed for sale by each 
merchant in his shop. 

9?, In that city, the merchant in a shop, while weighing a black 
bee along with pieces of musk, did not notice it owing to the noise 
of the people, though it was humming, motionless with the greed 
of fragrance*®* 

30. 711* heaven Iwsted tta the Meru b fancied » hpvintf Bngrily iefi ih* 
nmuntain ud come down to the earth, lo become the city of Konkina. The 
ggldcn city wall b feaded os the golden oioiiatoin which bos followed its Isdy- 
love to the earth. wMle the gates of the ore fonded aa the fobuhnu 
attribute to infjiiiitruiis. 

3L SvfiStorves e» believed to catch fire in eontact wllli the niu- 

32, The city of Bai^ura was surrounded by proleeting fbwnea. 

33, Uwiutanes nie believed to exude water in contact with mwnJi^t* 
Here the idea Is, the houses are w high that at mooniue the copious eozlngi 
from the moanstanes embedded in iho fiooea of the top ehomtaera Bow into 
the celHtbU Gatifft, cim» hi that river a me of tide, m If it were ih^ 
rise of etootion in the heart of the river al tho sight of her beloved moon. 

M, i,e. the bee could not be distinguished from the dark-coloured musk 
CXI which it had settled, its humming heiaf drowned in the noise of die people. 
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93. In that city, in winter nights, the frost did not hurt the 
feet of people going over the bridge mede of stin-^on^ heated all 
the day by fiames.^ 

94. At the advent of slimmer, the heat as ^severe as the Kali 
age did not heat the city^s highway of moonstones, cool like Nela^s^ 
temper, owing to the flow of water in contact with the rays of 
the tnoom^ 

05, The city marked with a circle in the shape of ita circular 
moat was not accessible to enemies, being as difficult to tackle as 
the propositions of the Mahabha^ya.^^ 

96. Made of lotus blossoms m the face, hands, feet and eyes, 
and of Cainpaka flowers in the other limbs, Damayanti herself as- 
sumed there the grace of a wreath of flowers meant for the wor¬ 
ship of Cupid. 

97. It seemed as if a hundred nymphs coming down to the 
earth, being unable to walk in the sky owing to the heavy w^eight 
of their hips and breasts, lived In the city as her friends. 

98. It was natural that the city^ full of paintings, should con¬ 
tain all colours that were permanent; it was also natural that U 
should have a variety of tones, possessing as it did ^a^unds from 
many a mouth.^ 

99. At night the eity^s houses, made of rubies, and thirsty 
during the day, owing to the sun coming in contact with them, 
licked in many ways the moon, the storehouse of nectar^ with their 
flags tinged rod by their own lustre- 

100. At night the royal palace in the cLty^ made of pure rubies, 
and thirsty, being frequented by the rays of the sun, licked the 
moon, the abode of nectar, with its tongue-like flag of the same 
hue as itself. 

101. The spot in the moon coming In contact with the yellow 
flags over the turrets bore resemblance to the yellow-robed Kfkna 
lying on the coiled up serpent Ananta. 

35, See under Vene ST, See under ¥er^ 89. 

37. These nn? to have been marked with a cirda to bdicAte their 
difficulty. Se<3 Nalefl MSid Voculx tuider 

33. Abio: It wa^ natur&J that the wvnderful city ihctlld contam #11 the 
castes observing their crustonury rules; tl was Abo natuml that It ihauiil have 
p variety' o| accents, pa&scsidng os it did the $oiind of the Vedae (Ih. the 
AQund of the uiHoy-inoulhed Brahma) p 
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102. The silken streamer flying over the polacc in the city 
played in the sky with undulations caused by the w-ind, as if it 
were the celestialGangi left haU-made in times of yore by the sage 
ViivBinitra. whese game of creating a new heaven was interrupted 
by the mouths® of Brahma, busily engaged in manifold prayer 
emanating from tongues that were sanctified by the untiring recital 
of the Vedas, 

103. The row of white flags over the buildings, restless and 
playing in the lap of the sun, and tinged with a bluish hue by the 
lustre of the exceedingly pure blue a^rtments of the city, was. as 
it were, the child of the river Yamuna.® 

104. The young ladies of that city, stepping from the top of 
their palaces of pleasure on to the clouds that were eager to accept 
the hospitality of the borders of the pleasure-edifices of their lov^ 
were manifestly nymphs traversing the sky in aerial ehanots; for 
their eyes winked not, owing to their emotion, as they made tbetr 
way with the speed of clouds.^’ 

105. The religious merit of the city, resulting from the giving 
of mouthfuLs of grass to cows, manifested itself constantly through 
the medium of those Kuia blades, viz., the rays which went up 
from the emerald peak of Damayantfs plea.sure-hill but whi^. 
downcast with shame at their pride of speed being destroyed by 
their striking against the orb of the universe, entered with thmr 
tips the mouths of the divine cows going about with upturned face 

in the heavens.® 

106 There the swan was charmed with Damayanti s pleasure- 
garden where the arduous task of watering the trees was rendered 
useless by the basins round the trees being made of mM^ones 
and full of the water ooising from them, when embraced by t e 

rays of the moon.® 


fo Osgs renilnded one of tho YamunS river with 

r » --Z* ny^ph- Hands to 

their iov™. Nymphs, being of divine origin, do o« wiftti the women olso 
do not wmJc in ^aftcraese \o meet llieir lo™. , , ^ ... 

42, The rays shooting vp with gi«i went beyond ^ 

tin thev were obstructed by ihe roof of the univer*; then tumma back, they 
wiTZlr Z downwards, and cm iheir 
entered the upturned mouOis of the dSvir* eews. In way ^ oily aeg 
the virtue ilSulling from feeding a eow with mOUlMuls of Kusa pass, the 
iets dI rays bring shnllar to the peinied blades of KuSa. 

43. See under Vorae 89. 
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107> Then the gol^ec-winged bird saw there the pnncessp 
radiant in a conmmrm of her Mmdn as bright as her^lf, and whose 
beauty was able to rival that of the crescent of the moon abiding 
amidst the assembly of stars. 

108. Radiating a golden lustre by the speed of its flying, and 
looking for a place mitable for landing soniewhere below, the bird 
made a circuit above, as if if were the halo of the moon hanging 
in the air to attend on her moon-like face. 

109. Lookitig at Damayanti engaged in play with her friends - 
in the woodland, the bird thought, '"Saci, the consort of Icdra. doth 
not fee! so great a joy in the garden of Nandana in the company 
of her friendsp the nymphs Ghntflci and othera/* 

110. Srlhirat the ornamental diamond, etc.; here ends the 
second canto, brilliant by nature^ in his composition—the beautiful 
epic Naisadhiyacarita. 


C'AWTO m 


1. Then the swan, swiftly descending from the sky with folded 
wrings, dropped on the ground near Damayantit spreading and shak¬ 
ing its wings on the spot where it landed, 

2. The sudden sound that went up at the time from the earth 
struck by Its wings abruptly startled her whose eyes were fixed 
on something else. 

3. Just as the minds of ascetics, forsaking their attachment 
to the objects of the world, attain the One Absolute whose nature 
is beyond the range of expression, similarly the eyes of Damayanti’s 
friends, leaving their attachment to this and that object, were fixed 
only on the swan which had an indescribable beauty. 

4. Just as the mental function of a sage comes to a standstill 
to comprehend in earnest the Absolute residing near within the 
body, similarly Damayanti cautiously stood still, wishing to catch, 
with a caressing hand, the swan moving about close to her. 

5. The bird, though it guessed Damayanti’s trick from her 
movements, did not fly up to the sky, but with a quick bound it 
rendered ineffectual her hand which was about to pounce upon it. 

6. At that moment her friends,^ knowing that her attempt was 
thus rendered futile by the bird, burst into laughter, dapping their 
hands at one another. 

7 But Damayanti took her friends to task, saying, “Should 
you now scare away the bird by the dapping of your hands ? Any 
one here who follows me will be doing me an ill turn". 

8. Slightly angry at the laughter of her friends, and visibly 
ashamed at her faUure to catch the swan with her hands, the 
beautiful maiden then foUowed the bird, just as the shadow follows 
a man going in the direction of the sun, 

9. When her friends mockingly said to her with a play of 
words, “But this thy ionmey towards the Hamsa is not laudable , 
she replied, “This swan cannot be an ill omen for me^ it Ls going to 
announce some fultire good/'* 


1 Tbcre b, a pun on Ihe wokI KamsB meanina bolb 'swwi' and 
am' -tbe joumey towards the swan" may turn out to be "a 
tht'sun” which is regardod by tulrotogem « 

ropli« that tlw Joiunoy « not lowaob Hama, 'the s^\ but to^ 
'the swan’, which is highly auspideua, a* die sight ol a swan ii ev 
bring luck. 
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10. Th^ sWBXi, tdOj gfBCid^uiiy going in front of the beautiful 
damsel^ who had o g)ait like that of a swan, gleamed aa if it were 
continually mocking her by mimicking her own gait before her, 
in order to put her to shame^ 

11. The bird^ sportively going along, lured the slender- 
limbed damsel into the midst of creepers, while the fair one 
thinking at each succeeding step that it was about to come wthin 
reach of her bund^ 

12. When it di^emed that Damayanti had only her iihadow 
as her coni pardon ^ having angrily deterred her friends {from 
following her), it addressed her like a parrot in a human voice, 
while particles of sweat adorned her body. 

13. "Well, how far wilt ihou go? Why art than thus tiring 
thyself in vain? Girl, art thou not even of mid to see these dense 
rows of woods? 

14* ^*Look, this, woodland, by shaking its hands in ihe shape 
of the leaves playing in the wind, also through the cooing of doves, 
is like a friend deterring thee from fruitlessly setting thy foot on 
an undesirable path. 

15. “How oon I be caught by thee—I who go about in the 
air and thou who movest only on the earth? Ah, thy childkhness 
has not been dunlnlBhed even by the age that is Cupid's friend.^ 

16. "We are Urds^ the offspring of the family of swans who 
act as the steed of Brahma; the nectar of the sentiments of our 
pleasant speech is seldom obtained by those who are not inhabi-< 
tants of heaven. 

n. "Feeding on the tips of stalks and fibrous roots of the 
golden lUies on the river of heaven, we acquire a wealth of beauty 
that b in keeping with our food; m effect does, indeed, acquire 
its properties from the cause. 

18. “Of the golden swans, who at the instance of Brahma 
came to earth to ploy on Nala's pleasure-tank, I am the only one 
travelling; ansdous to see the earth. 

19- ”Once during the Creator's pleasure trip I mheved the 
shouldem of my elders exhausted with fadgue; since then 1 have 
not felt tired^ though 1 have been going over all the world without 
any rest- 


2 . ic. vnviE 
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20, “&nar«s and the like will never have the power to cap¬ 
ture a divine biid like me, unless it is due to the uncomnion luck 
of heavenly enjoyment of one mani one like whom is born but 
rarely on earth. 

21, “Subservient to Nain, owing to bis sacrifices and the 
charitable provision of wells and tanks, the gods create the pleasure 
of heaven even on the earth, and as a result of fertiUsing processes 
and the pouring of water trees burst into blossom before their 
season, 

23, “Coming down speedily from the Mountain of Gold, wc 
fan that king during bis sports of love with our fiy-whisk-like 
wings, permeated with the sprays of the river of heaven. 

23. "If one thinks of making a classification of the good men 
of the world, that individual has to be mentioned first, who by the 
exercise of his powers is capable of achieving a great position {or 
himself (just as the nominative case by the play of g, aft, 

is capable of turning many a base into an inflected word), 

24. “The king, who is n sacrificcr and has bestowed his 
wealth on learned Brahmanas in his service, enjoys his kingdom 
after having put it at the disposal of learned men. just as he par¬ 
takes of the sacrificial butter after having offered it to the gods; 
but loJ he enjoys the first object 'last', and the last one 'first.’* 

25. “Who do not beg their desired objects of that contented 
king, who is ffie friend of the gods, and in respect of crowds of 
suitors fulfils an unfailing mission like that of the clouds by 
showers of riches that destroy poverty? 

2G. 'The nymph Rambha, having long made the peerless 
beauty of Nala the nectar of her ears through us, had become 
attached to him; but not getting him, she betook herself to Nala- 
kubara* for the sake of the name Nala attached to him. 

27. “The court singer of Indra became known as Hahi, 
because we pitied him by uttering hi. hfu as be sang, when we had 

3, An apparent oonlradlcdon is aimecl ot- *** verse butter is men- 
ttoned first, but it Is taken fay Uie king 'ImI' f|N>; the kmedem is meationed 
iMt. but it is enjoyed "fint" (aRPt). Hie real mcBnina Is. however, tlml tlw 
butter is taken not “last", but “at the end ol secrificcs”. and the kJnBdem I* 
enjoyed not "fitsl", but "In its eiulrety-- The apparent bvcmiaistenny is due 

to ^ meaning both W and “end", and ^ twamng 

it flrut" «nd "entito or whole". The Bw* meanings give a seniUaiH^ o( 

mutual witradictloa which dUappooM when the latter cats am adopted. 

4. See 2. 39. 
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gone frtjm here to heaven, after having dnink in the sweet straiiis 
of Nsla's songs at the hour of his recreation. 

28. **Iodra, hearing with his wife the story of Nalas gene¬ 
rosity, did not, fortunately for her, notice the constant thrills of 
his consort Sad owing to the garland of his eyes* being covered 
with tears of joy. 

29. *'P&rvaf5, to whom Siva is half her self, stopped her e^ 
with the fingers, pretending to scratch them, whenever £iva 
listened to the story of Nala's virtues that forcibly charm the 
heart.* 

30. “In vain the Creator, devoted to religious observances, 
endeavours to detain the goddess of speech by means of silence; 
immersed in the study of the Vedas, he knows not that the crooked 
goddess, clasping Nala’s neck, is there content with the flow of 
sentiments.^ 

31. **The vow of the goddess of wealth ^ the devoted wife 
of Vi^iTiu has not suffered in the least owing to her embracing Nakil 
nor bos her husband felt even an iota of jealousy, because the 
universe forms his self- 

32. ‘Tie on the hand of the Creator, which, unabashed, makes 
the fuQ moon on the fuU moon night;* but having remembered the 
beauty of his face, the intelligent hand, I ween^ hath left the moon 
half made on &va^s head. 

33. 'The moon, overwhelmed with shamcj on hearing from 
us about Nala's face far simpassing it in beauty, hides Itself some- 
times in the sun^ scmetiines in the tide of the ocean® and some¬ 
times in the bosom of the clouds going about in the sky. 

34. '^Making a sign to us, who are the servants of his emblem 
Garuda,^*^ to the praise of Nala's face that surpasses the lotus in 

S. tmtra h^a a thousand eyes. His wife ctighl not to have taken so 
miidi intend in Ndih 

e. As a devoted wife, I^rvnU pvoida iiitenlog to the pmbes of NaU. 

7. The sHence of the CreelOf during religious observiknus b foneied as 
m attempt on his part to detain hia faithle^ wife, the g€«Id«s of speech, who. 
however, secretly leaves him for Kalo. 

S- The Creator is here reproved for making ike full roaen fa the pro- 

i^ce af Nala'd face. 

f. The moiMi is believed to be laerged in the »im dming the Amamsyd 
tdght and bi the ocea^ when ft seb. 

to. tje. we who are bUtk, Garudn being the kmg of Uris and the emblem 
of 
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beauty* Vi^^u dispo>^ himself with Lakyni without any shame 
before Brahma, who is covered up by the lotus of Vis^u’s navel 
ghrinWin g on hearing our praise. 

3S. “By reckoning with the thirty-lwo teeth in his mouth for 
lines, the Creator declared that here exist the fourteen and the 
eighteen sciences reckoned in two different ways. 

36 “Observing the beauty and wealth of the king, we do not 
recaU even Cupid and Lndra, and owing to his complete possession 
of both the earth and the quality of forbearance, verUy we do not 
think even of Ananta’® and Buddha. 

37, “What region has not been traversed by his horses, w'ho 
are birds without wings, winds visible to the eyes, and minds not 
having the slae of atoms? 

38. “On the battle-fields, fertilised by rivers of his enemies* 
blood, the life-breath of crowds of (hostile) kings furnishes abun¬ 
dant food to the serpents in the shape of the showers of his arrows. 

39 “The fame produced by his arm itching for battle has a 
passion for rubbing itself against the banks of those rivers, the 
regions of the sky, owing to the very nature of its cause.** 

40, “If the three worlds were engaged in calculation, if their 
life-span did not come to an end. and if there were numerals be¬ 
yond a hundred thousand millions of millions, It would be possible 
to count all his virtues. 

41, “Entering the inner apartments of the king, for the doors 
are open to birds, we teach the alender-waisted damsels features 
of greater excellence in their beautiful gait. 

42, "We plunge their hearts into an ocean of emotion by 
stories of the secrets of the joys of Bambha and other nymphs, 


11 Brahmfi sdla on th= lotus that grows out of who 

m describe the beauty ol Nala'a fn«; wMe the swmm do so, 

biflUty. and Brahma sitting on it disappcan in the fold of JU petals. 

See 1* 4p 5p 

IH ’The senient who holds the carih an hla bo^ 

14. The mind Is regarded U lui atom, but the horses, though as swift 

tary fame was spreading la every direction. 
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stories sweet as nectar streams, lo and valued by Sukr§c&rya himself, 
the creator of poetry. 

43. "Who among those damsels does not confide to me Cupid’s 
latest commands, as one does merchandise to the cane of a meT' 
chant? For a bird does not feel shame before any one, and so no 
one feels shame before a bird. 

44. "The information which I store in my heart, steadfast 
with concentration—whose ears are accustomed to hear the teach¬ 
ings of Yoga, sanctified by the explanations emanating from the 
different mouths of Brahma—-that information reaches no one^ 
even though it be a trifle, 

45. “It is a pity that some other girl will attain the celestial 
hapi:»ness unattainable by thee, by betaldng herself to Wala; just 
as the night lily enjoys the gaiety of moonshine unattainable by 
the day-lotus plant, by taking the moon unto herself. 

46. "As Wala has not married thee, thou canst not obtain the 
happiness arising from flattering words spoken by uaj just as a 
mango-grove that has not received the visit of the spring cannot 
obtain the happiness brought by bees. 

perhaps, thou wilt be his. Who has surveyed the 
Creator's mind by ddving into it? Thou art, indeed, unmarried, 
and dost possess an exuberance of the true nature of beauty. 

48. “At the same time, the Creator’s spontaneous effort to 
unite those who are worthy of each other is well-known from his 
having united the moon with the night, Siva with Kn-afi, and 
Vi5nu with LaksniL 

49. "Thou who art the tide of the ocean of womanly virtues 
overflowing its shores, art not fitted for union with any one other 
than Nala; a tender wreath of Mallika. blossoms is not woven with 
an extremely coarse string of Ku.^ grass. 

50. “As one who draws the Creator’s chariot, t asked him 
once whether he had created any woman worthy of Nala’s; dalliance. 
Methoughl I heard the letters of thy name in the creaking of the 
wheels of hb car, 

51. “If thou art united with a husband other than Nala, what 
boat will be there for the Creator, who has passed all his life with a 
reputation for wisdom, to cross the cscean of popular censure? 

52. “Enough! It b useless to Indulge in irrelevant thoughts. 


IG. Lit. sloriea that are net inferior to 


V I « I 
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Slender damsel^ t have tired Ihee too mueh; 1 would wipe that - 
offence; tell me what desire of thine 1 should fulfil*’ 

53, Having spoken thus, the bird stopped, wishing to know 
the heart of the princess. The wise propose an action to some one 
after sounding his heart, just as they propose a descent into a deep 
lake after sounding the waters. 

54. With her head slightly turned aside and moving, the 
king’s daughter, who with her face eclipsed the mcx>EL, having 
pondered for a moment over what she was to say, said to the bind. 

55, **Fie on my childish love of wanton aetSt excited by the 
impulse whereof I disturbed thee who wast innocent, Just as the 
ripples of water moving in contact with the wind disturb one 
standing on the bank. 

56, *^Beautiful as thou art, thou hast by thy purity become a 
mtrror unto those who are gocd; this my offence came to be mir¬ 
rored in thy own self, while thou wast honouring nie^ offender 
though I was.^^ 

57. "^Gentle bird, forgive me^ a girl, even if I have done 
^mcthing improper; though a s^van, thou do^t deserve homage, 
being divine in nature, as does Vi^u incarnate In the form of ^ 
fish. 

58. ^'What joy wouldst thou bring me that would surpass 
even the joy of my eyes on seeing thee? What does the moon do 
for the creatures beyond sprinkling their eyes wifti the sprays of 
its nectar? 

5&. "How can that desire, which the mind never parts with, 
be ever expressed? Who Is that shameless girl who will speak of 
her desire to catch the moon with her hands? " 

60. Drinking fn her gentle words sweet as the vine, the swan 
renounced its liking for the cuckoo's voice* and fell contampi for 
the sound of the lyre. 

6t. When she become silent, ha\dng spoken indistinctly from 
Hhamc, the swan, some what in doubt regarding what she said, 
joined its lotusdike mouth with words, 

62. ^*The matter which thou thus speakest with fervour 
as something like a desire to catch the moon with the hands—have 

17^ le. tbe bint is so pure that her trwn offentfe, tuunaJy, her Attempt 
to catch It, is reflected in tta nalmir^ike sfrlf* end the blnl taking It for Its 
u™ tiffcnce apologises to her. See verse 51 She meaiiA to say that the Hrd, 
bi^ead of bf^tng her, bkmefl itaclf. 
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I no Tight oven to heiir of it. Just Jis a Sikira has no right to hear 
the words of the VedasT 

63. '"Why so much ado? Thou obtain the object which 
only exists on the by-way of thy mimi: even the Absolute, about 
which the mind Itself is In the dark, can be realised by those who 
are alert 

64. “Thou whose waist is a phase of Siva’s power tsf becom¬ 
ing small as an atom! Among the creatures inhabiting the Crea¬ 
tor's world, respect thou me, though an ignorant bird, as one whose 
fame has been created by his truthfulness and power of appreciatiom 

65. 'TThe goddess of speech lives in our mouth amidst the 
Vedas as her neighbours;^* bound by the power of good company^ 
she does not deviate from the path of truth, as if out of shame 
beforo her neighbours^ 

66. "If thy heart in desire for something goes even to the 
city of Lanka, situate in mid ocean,^ know even that to be in thy 
hand.?.'’ 

67^ Thus spoken to by the bird, Damayant! said, abashed and 
delighted, “^"My heart is not going to Lanka® nor is it desirous of 
anything else.” 

68. Then that Indra among swans, remembering that a 
maiden’s nature is a mutmtain, as it were, with Cupid the elephant 
submerged in the river of bashfulness, said to her who was not 
speaking in a dear fashion. 

60. ■'Have I not, an intdllgent being, understood the mean¬ 
ing of those two verses uttered by thee, a poetess expert in puna, 
to be respectively, desire \i» to marry the king/ and *My mind 
longs for Nala’ 

Tfl* "But thinking of the lack of firmness of thy heart, 1 feel 
that 1 am^ in fact, ignorant of it. Cupid hlm^If, when his aim is a 
maiden’s heart fickle by nature^ is likely to miss Ws mark. 

71. "Surely the moon of the people of N^adha fMala) h the 
Indra of the earth; how^ can one like myself, acting like a low-boni 
creature, acquaint him thus with such a dubious matter? 

IB. The* of the Vedas being uttered by Brehmi. to wheoe ehaript 

the swans «rc attached, the Vedas ate here Spoken nf lu being the nei^bours 
of the iwana, ijc^ their iittH'anccs ate truje like the Vifd^ 

IB. Lit. the of for which Iho bosom of the oeeuti has beci^tiie 

a bi?dstjead- 

20. DHinn>Tin1i*s reply ran be cmistrued os meaning aIso "My hef^rt longs 
for Nala ' ** Verses 59 and 07^ 
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72. ‘"If thou chMsest some other youth, whether at the in- 
fftanc^e of thy father or of thy own accords what wUl Nala thuih of 
me if I pkad before him on thy behalf? 

73. '‘Princess, thou, too, must not enjoin me to set about 
this matter which it m feared may go wrong, but I will do what* 
ever thou askest of me other than this/* 

74. The king's daughter spoke agaLn, dackening the persis¬ 
tence of bashfulness, as if shaking off the swanks words which had 
entered her ears* by shaking her head in disagreementp 

75- “Thy surmise about my being given in marriage to some* 
one otber than Nala is as the Veda in thy heartj thou shouldst 
make the conjecture of the night having a beloved other than the 
moon precede it as if it were the syllabic Om.*® 

76. “Without surmising the growth of affection in the heart 
of the day lily to be connected with some one other than the sun, 
thou dost fear that I may marry some other than Nala:^ great, 
indeed, is thy rashness. 

77. ‘'This hast thou surmised well: I will, indeed, have re¬ 
course to someone other than Nala of my own accord, hut only 
to destroy myself without him; also not to make thee a har before 
the king,^ 

78. "As to conjecture that tells thee that thou must be de¬ 
ceived by me, why is it dumb regarding the good that is to result 
from that deception? If words, in which it is tmposable to sus¬ 
pect any reason for insiucerityp are not the Vedas^ then what are 
the Vedas like? 

79. "If my father desires to give me to someone other than 
Nala, why does he not sacrifice me in the fire, the body being all 
that remains of me? He b no doubt the master of the body of his 
childt but It b stiU Nala who is the lord of my life. 

80. "Thou wouldst do me a good that would be even higher 
than my being the devoted bondslsve of Nala! What will the day 
Idy do even with the moon that b full of nectar so long as it b not 
the sun? 


22. Byllabl* Om Im put befon^ a Vedle verse. The idea b to dunk 
that she mey many someone other than Nala ia as absurd as to think thnt 
the lU^L itiay have a lever other than the moon. 

23. Le. I love Nnb just as the duy Uly bves the fujl 

24. S.e to prove the truth of the bird's report that Ae loves Nala. 
“Someone other thmi Nala (asTST^)" meajis also fir*. 
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81- “In my heart, desirous only of him, there is no thought 
of obtaining even the priceless Wishing Stone; in my minil he 
with a face like the lotus is the only treasure, the quintessence at 
tint three woi'lds put together. 

az. "'I have heard of him, seen him in my delusion in all the , 
directional contemplated him without any break in the stream 
of consciousness. To-day I will obtain him or die; both are in 
thy bandSp one 5h^j i remain^ 

53. ** Acquire thou the virtue that would accrue from keeping 
thy promise^ and giving my life to me* Good sir, give up futile 
doubts; why this extreme reserve even in a matter that is good? 

54. wise and dear one* reject not my prayer, nor put 
diverse obstacles in the path of what is to be done. Deviate not 
from the path of fame that arises from the honourable position of 
being tnie to one*s word^—the path free from the sport of calumny. 

85. “Thou art so niggardly that thou dost feel no shame, 
thinking even of those who give their very lives for the good of 
the distressed. Virtue purified by fame is slipping from thy hand 
owing to thy reluctance to give my own life to me. 

86. “If thou givcst my life to me. 1 will repay thee by sacri¬ 
ficing even my life; but with what can I repay^ if thou be the giver 
of something more than life? So do thou plunge me in a limitless 
ocean of poverty that 1 may be unable to repay my debt to thee. 

87* “Purchase my life even as a piece of merchandise; there 
will at least be some reUgious merit, ii nothing else. Thou giver 
of the lord of my life, if I have nothing to give thee, I can at least 
sing thy fame, 

88. perhaps the rich do not care to win grateful people 
to he bad even by means of a benefit costing a ‘^cowrie^; but lo, the 
good I calling themselves wise, purchase those very people even at 
the cost of their lives. 

89. “Nala is a king^ hence the Impersonation of the eight 
divine lords of the quarters;* devoted as I am to him, they are 
pleased with me; otherwise it was Impo^lble that coming of thy 
own accord^ thou shouldst become the guarantee of my witming 
him. 

2S. See verse m. 

2 $, Cl L e. 
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90. “Becotning as the root of the Vlra^w irass, roode for me 
by the Creator without any joints, wilt thou notp acting like the 
root of the Vlram for mOj apply to my bosom the paste of sandal?^ 

91. *"No use delaying, it is time to hurry np^ for there is 
scope for deliberation only in a matter that admits of delay; suf¬ 
fering never waits for time^ just as a keen LnteDect waits not for a 
teacher's instruction^ 

92. *^Vhen thou goest from here, thou shouldst not suppli¬ 
cate Nala on my behidfi while he is in the inner apartments; for at 
that time his sympathy for the beloved faces there might cause a 
distaste for any other maid. 

93. Nala is perfectly satisfied with his enjoyment in his 
barerOp it is not necessary to speak of this matter to him; for to 
one who is satisfied with (plain) water a sweety fragrant and cool 
drink of water tastes not welL 

94. "'Omaznont of the race of swans, thou shouldst not put 
in any word for mot when NaJa^s heart is tepid with anger; on a 
tongue tninted with bile even sugar tastes bitter, 

95. “Thou shouldst not make thy entreaty on my behalfi 
when the king's mind is occupied with other affairs; the sleeplike 
inattention of a man asked for a favour at such a moment hears 
the atomp of disdain, 

96. *^'Being wise, thou shouldst therefore communicate this 
to the king after finding out a suitable occasion; what soeim good 
to thy noble self—complete failure or delayed success? *' 

97. It might seem Improper to our minds that she discarded 
all shame as she said these things; but Cupid who made her say aU 
this bore testimony to her innocence, 

98. Both Siva and Cupid feel unbounded joy in rivalry with 
each other, when they get something mad; the former when he 
gets the 'mad' flower;^ the latter when he gets some one suffering 
from the pangs of separation,^ 

57, The ropt of the Tirm^ saodal an? used m sedatives to (dby 

the heot of the boiJy. Dionaynotl saka the swan to be for her as *"1110 root 
of the VTricna grass'^ taQed Nniedo, wHkb means uho "that whirii gives 
NaJfl" 

26. Ths 'mad" flower Is the DhattOia whith has highly Intoniratlnfi pro¬ 
perties, 

29, Lc ^V 3 rricikes when he ceis the 'mad" Sower. Copld wHea he gets 
someone mad wIUi invo. Tlie Dbattura Rower ii sacred to ^iva. Sa? 31. 34. 

N. fi 
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Then concluding that the princess who spoke thus was 
in love with Nd^p the bird laughingiy unloosened again the seal of 
silence on Its beak. 

100. "Princess, if this be the truth, I do not sec what is to be 
done by me in this matter- Cupid hJnwlf, by Intemdy heoUag 
both thee and the king, hath brought about this union. 

101. *'Let the divine character of the sense-organs of Nala. 
whose mind b set on thee, be to-day a reality^ having obtained by 
winning thee a satisfaction that is given only by nectar®—the sense- 
organs that had taken the vow of privation through austerities,^^ 

102. ^'Owing to thy absence Ciipid is cotisuming his bod>% as 
if out of envy, thinking, 'Qur bodies were alike, but mine was 
burnt (by Siva) , while his is not even heated^' 

103. '"While drinking in thy portrait, decorating a wdl^ with 
his eyes, not winking from eagerness, the king's eyes take a red¬ 
ness given by streams of tears, but which seems to be caused by 
thee. 

104. 'TVhile the king drinks in thy portrait with eyes wink¬ 
less out of eagerness, a dispute about the tears takes place between 
'love by eyesight^ and lack of winking/ Each says. These are 
mine.'® 

105. ^'Damayantf, though thou art outside, thou art in his 
heart: Is there a way in which thou art not his life-breath? No 
wonder that his mind with thyself b$ its only object pervadjes thy 
portrait. 

1D6h '"Unceasingly dost thou ascend the everlong stairway of 
his thoughts, and the sighs that he plentifully heaves are due to 
his meditating on thee, with his self absorbed in thyself. 


30. Boln^ a kitie, N^la wa$ sprung from the eight gods known as tht 
Lokapaliw, and u such fain Jt^ise-OTgacu wer« already known he divtne; 
now they are actually so by the taste of nevtar ot the prospect of their asso¬ 
ciation with Damayajitt 

SI. i.e. were pinning away eu in the cose of one pngogod In religious 
austerities, 

32, The idea is, while Nalo at Dumoyatiirs portrait tears appear 

in his cyes^ and U is Hot possible to decide whether they arc caused by hts 
cohtlmious gaae or by his iimd glances at her lifelike portrait. The difSculty 
in coming to a dedaloii regarding the cause of tears Is represented ns a 
qvarrel between the two poiaiblo esuics. both of whieh dalm the tears fts 
iJbeir own. 
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107. his heart secretly tcUs thee, his face bespeaks 
openlyThis act of his face is Ui keeping with its friendship with 
the xnoon, the friend of Cupid who is the enemy of Nala.®* 

108. “As he DOW lies in bed at night, there is no sleep for 
him, nor any damsel other than thou who might, hy embracing 
him, kiss his eyes, submerging his mind in stupor. 

109. “In vain did Cupid, by piercing Nala with his arrows, 
reduce him to emaciation, with beauty as the residue; though made 
lean and thin, he doth not give up his rivalry with him.** 

110. “He would not fear sin itself, if it brought thee to him; 
and he would not even be ashamed to be a slave to thee; has 
Cupid in any wise damaged even his character by piercing him 
severely with sharp arrows? 

111. “Like a contagious disea.<ie. the extreme shyness of the 
bashful king insinuated itself into the expert physicians who were 
treating his dreadful fever of love; for they remained silent about 
the cause of the disease. 

112. “He is sudderdy frightened, fancying thou art angry, 
and laughs without any occasion, fancying he has: got thee; with* 
out any reason he follows thee, ss if thou art going away, and re¬ 
plies to the air, as if addressed by thee. 

113. "Alas, alas, this valiant king is sinking helpless, like an 
elephant, in the clay of utter delusion on the island of swoon be¬ 
longing to the Yamuna river <rf incessant sorrow caused by thy 
absence. 

114. "That stage, the last of the stages,^ created each by the 
five arrows nf Cupid, doubled because they are discharged from 
the right as well as the left hond-^may it never come about. 

115. “To thee I am .sent by the king, ever dejected owing to 
Cupid’s oppression; having come hither. T have achieved my 


33 J.«. his secret njtuings ens nwultesled % ^ palvncss of Kb visage, 

Nala has turned pole awius to hb aivcbty for Dwnayanti. 

34. Cupid the oiipressor of Nala, b hb Hwmy, and u an imeoiy he 
wsmto to divulge Nrfa’s waetfl. In thb he b helped by Nala'e le«. which 
by lb MlenttS! Wye that Nab seewtty ihinke ol Damaysiifi day and night. 
The lace thus «cb as Curd’s friend, but Cu|id b twt its immediate friend. 
The friend of the feos b the moon (owing to the rimllarity of both}, and 
the moon b the friend of Cupid (love being assodated with moonlight}; 
thus it b quite proper lhat the face should offer its help to Cupid, beeauw 
he b the friend d ib friend—the numn. 

35 le he b still as beautiful a* Cuptd. 

36. death, the last of the ten stages of love. 
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reward in the knowledge of thy sentiment, eager for meiit as 
thou art, 

116, "Daniayanti+ blessed art ihou who hast attracted even 
Nala by thy noble virtues^ after this, what praise is there for the 
light of the moon that it perturbs even the ocean? 

117, "'May^t thou shine with Nala as the night with the moon; 
may he shine with thee as the moon with the might. Perhaps the 
Creator, who unites that couple again and again, is acquiring prac¬ 
tice with a view to uniting you both. 

118, ^'Slender maid, Naiads art of drawing pictorial design^p 
exhibiting no small skill, w^ill reach its perfection, if anywhere^ on 
thy sw^elling bosom alone. 

119, ^'One moon can never satisfy thy two eyesj so let it 
bring an unbounded joy to thy eyes in company with another 
moon—the face of Kala. 

120-1. ''Behold the w^ishing tree of Kala's religious austerities! 
The beauty of its sprouts is flashing in the guise of the tips of thy 
finger-nails; wrily thy eyebrows are but two leaves of this tree, 
and it is thy lower lip that is flashing red as its mature sprout. 
Thy hands are its new leaves, and thy smiles are its buds: it is 
flow^ering with the tenderness of thy limbs^ and bearing fruit in 
the guise of the charms of thy bqsqm*^ 

122. “It seems, w^hiJe making your mutual attachment equal 
in measure, Cupid mode the disc of the moon the dish of the bal¬ 
ance, with the lunar rays attached to it as the cords, while he made 
his own arrow the beam of the balance. 

123. ''During the gaieties of love, let the pictoriai designs 
on thy breasts, erased in contact with Naiads lotus-like hand, thick¬ 
ly coated with the wax-like sweat caused by emotion^ once more 
enter the hand w'hente they had gone forth 

124. "Damayonti, let both of you^ young as you are, accept 
in the garden of pleasure the shower of floweret released ever and 
anon by the breraes, delighted at the various modes of your erotic 
wrestling, rich in postures. 


37. N^Ia'i ns-llgloiis eusUrdUei sr^ here fancied ^ the Knlptt tree whkh 
HTOJiti bJm bis desired cbject—D^mAyantl. 

38. le. the pictoriid drsigiu dniwn on her btetwts by Nala's hand will 
be erwd by thfil very band; thuy wUI be reab^rbed, bo to say* in th^ir 
plibcv of origin. 
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125. "By virtue of your mutual union, let now your minds, 
thine and Nala*s, shine forth, blossoming with joys, as if they were 
two atoms forming first a unit of two atoms, about to create once 
more the body of the inind*bom god of love,® 

126. 'To vanquidi Nala, who is not to be conquered with a 
bow of flowers, Cupid rejoices to find in thee, who dost belong to 
a pure family and possess great virtues, a bow made of faultless 
bamboo and furnished with a string; thou art, indeed, gleaming 
with a winding silk ribbon b^utiful with vermilion, which, de¬ 
corating thy neck, hangs down a little on thy back, as if it were a 
trace left by the rubbing {of vermilion} « 

127. '"Know thyself to be the beautiful flowery bow of the 
mighty Cupid, the pearls in thy necklace to be the shots of his 
bow. and the great king Nala to be the target; the line of hair on 
thy body assumes the entire grace of a bowstring, softened by its 
constant stay in the lap of that bow, and has a loop in the centre 
in the guise of thy gleaming navel.** 

123 "Cupid, surpassed by Nala in beauty, became despon¬ 
dent and left his arrows® on thy hair, his bow at the bottom of 
thy forehead,® and his body in that furnace—the (third) eye of 
give; but deprived of his body, he has now taken shelter on thee 
for vanquishing Nala, and the leafy designs painted on the moun- 
tain of thy bosom are serving as a cottage for Mm." 


as. Cupid bring bon, of iJie hi* bo# destroyed by 

recreated wdy by mbri* oervlag w awws. twv mindi, of ^ 

S^entl, tolh in love with each other, a« fit canriltuente to serve os . 

Ktortuie Dolnt in the recreatlaii of CophL ^ . . u..r. 

.xf».K- 1 : 

^ whether it is sound; Cupid b tesUng the soundness of the bow he « 

of hrir on Donwyanti', body b ^ ^ 

C«pld-e flewery bow. while the navel is -a the ^ 

cMitrc of the bowstring far holding Uu* shot brio,* it is lot oR. 

S Se ■« tManf. beautiful eyebmwe being represented «, 

'^“*'44!' burning CupB by fiJva Is Interpreted as an art of ^e 
Cupid IhTowins himself into lJ» of 6iva s eyes to escape t^ di^« ri 
being surpassed by Nala to beauty. He f* fonriiri os perfomn^ 
gioiis austerities for conquering, in his turn. Nala with Damayan as 
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129, The bird haviAg tliijs spoken to Damayantl, h^r friends 
who had been long looking for hefi then came and surrounded her; 
the bird also hastily set out for Nala's capitaJj saying* "'Happiness 
to thee, allow me to depart,^ 

130. Dam ay anti, though she fondly tasted again and again 
the Ln£nitety sweet and fragrant butter that was the speech of 
the tiohle bird, the messenger of her beloved« the butter being 
mixed with the honey of the flowers composing Cupid's arrows^ 
obtained no joy, but experienced in her heart an intense heat, and 
her stupefaction knew no measure,*^ 

121, Tears soon became the limit of the range of her vision^ 
as it followed the s^^an, the friend of the king; even while by her 
side^ it was far from her eyes,^ but now, though it was far away, 
it was not remos^ed from the range of her mind. 

132. The swan started alone on its journey to communicate 
to Nala all that had taken place, clearly expressing the possibility 
of success by diverse flutterings of its wings; while her friends 
took her away^ saying, *^Dcar Mend, thou art out in the wildemesss; 
foolish one, hast thou forgotten the w*ay? Weep not comet let 
depart.*^ 

133. The bird found the king restless with love and making 
a bed of young shoots and leaves fade away fwith the heat of hk 
body), while he was under an A^oka tree, crowned with a luxu¬ 
riant growth of flowers that vied with the flaming arrows of Cupid, 
the tree being on the bank of the pool of water near which it had 
erstwhile seen him^ 

134. ‘^Dependent Damayanth to thee I will my nothing; hut 
mrsiTit come quickly, tell me what she said about me"—Nala having 
said thus, the swan, coming near, related it. In the case of the 
good the only delay in the attainment of a cherished object Is that 
of their own desire. 

135. The great king made the swan repeat what bis beloved 
had said^ asking the bird, ‘‘What is it? What is it? ** Then mad 
with the wnne of intense joy, he hiniself likewise repeated a hund¬ 
red times what he had heard. 

136. Epilogue, 

4S. Th? idea 1% the iwan'fl words, describing bi they did Nak'a Iqvs far 
her^ touched Iwr dwply md anly increased her sormwi her positlim ia likened 
la that cf one who hoA taken butter mixed with horbey, believed tu hive n 
polKmoufl e&ect. 

4Q. Le. did not see it dearly owbig ta her tears, 
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L Then did Cupid quickly conquer DamayBUti; making the 
fragrant flower o£ Nala’s fame his how and his excellence the string 
of that bow* while he made Nala himselfi owin^ to the latter s keen 
intellect, an arrow—Nala whose tidings had come to her eara.^ 

2. As she suffering from Cupid's fever, plunged into the 
waters of that pool, namely, the story of her beloved, its effect 
instantly grew harmful, long consumiDg her heart, 

3. The slender-waisted® maiden seemed to have learnt her 
impatience, contrary as il was to sobriety, from the flying speed 
of the messenger of her faeloved;^ for that which appears imme- 
d i atoly after something originates fmm it. 

4. Her face was too benumhed even to think of an iota of 
smile; the Khanjana bird in the shape of each of her eyes limped 
even in making a slight stir in its own courtyard—the comer of 
the eye* 

5, Were Nala and Cujnd the two physicians of heaven, the 
ASV 01 S.S who entered her heart to probe it, being engaged by her 
lover Indra, the king of the gods, to cure her quickly? 

6, Her face, tender like the lotus and troubled by Cupids 
heat, was seen each day bearing an ever increasing resemblance to 
the moon withered by the rays of the sun. 

7, It was but natural that her breasts, like two pitchere. 
hardened by the rays of the sun of youli, should then be subjected 
to the heat of fire—heat due to the frolics of the flower-bowed 
potter.* 

g. The banana plant, if it were tainted by the burning barren 
soil of ihe desert, wfould experience the suffering of her thighs, as 
they then lay buried by Cupid in the heal of the grief of desolation. 

9 DamayanG’s hands, feverish by the strokes of Cupid’s 
arrows, resembled the lotus of a pool dried up by the summer, 
the rays of the sun falling freely on the flower. 


1. Applied to arrow. mean* drawn far aa the ear*.' 

2. Ut, she who he* o belly eweposed el tw* atoms. 

3. ijt. the -swan. 

4. ij!. she was loo morose to cast any slaifglanca. _ 

5. Hiese werg famous lor their beauty, » were Nala and Cupid. W- 5, «. 

8. ie. Cupid. 
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W. The obstructing pressure of the pluinp and stout breasts 
Wfl^ guilty of prevefiUng Damaymtis heart from flying 
bursting under the excessive heat of Cupid. 

11. What a pain Is caused by the tip of a beard of eorui if it 
enters the foot! Then why should not a mountain—a king th^t 
upholds the carth,^ staying in her heart, having entered it^ eaiise 
pain to the tender-limbed girl? 

12. Her eye^, as if gone wHbin In their eageme$s to see her 
beloved residing in her mind, could not grasp even objects resting 
in front of them. 

13. The face of Damayanti+ whose countenance drooped 
owing to her forlorn state, being reflected on her bosom flooded 
with tearSj shone fortb^ as if by drawing near it had come to kiss 
Nala who was in her heart. 

1^- breeze of the gazelle-eyed damsel’s ^gbs assumed a 
magic power of secret entry* inferred only at the time of exit, in 
order to stir up its friend, lireT namely, Cupid living in her mind.® 

15<, Her vision acting as an artist painted the ten directions 
with figures of Nala by means of the pallid yellow produced by 
her grief of separation, the orimson hue (of passion), the black of 
inky stupor, and Its own white lustre serving as colours. 

16. Her sighs shook the scarf resting on her Ixkeoin, os if by 
way of speaking repeatedly and abundantly of her hearths plight 
caused by Cupidn Who is not afraid when his place of refuge^ is 
in distress? 

17. During the fair maid's fever caused by the grief of deso¬ 
lation, the lotus blossoms known as her hands, feet, face and eyes 
emitted for a long whye, in the guise of their incessant heat, the 
glow of the sun which they had erstwhile absorbed in profuHion. 

18> It was a wonderful thing that her friends, after consldera^ 
tion^ inferred Kala to be the cause of her fevert by merely looking 
at the teai% of the princesg^-’an inference that did not prove false, 

7. N»U. 

8. The !iii5hs arf? faoried m air secretly entering her body in order to 
fan tho flame of Onpid bnmbig Ln her ipiticL Its secret entry Is not notieed, 
and can only be Inferred st die time of it$ golnn out in ihe form ol sfghit 
which alone are notieed- 

9. The eearf vma moving os the bosom heaved up and down with her 
sighs. The aighs are calling attention by that means to the hnnurvent danger 
to their place of refuge~lhe beorU-from Cupikra oppre^on. 
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19. Cupid, amiting Dam ay anti’s heart with his arrows for 
the sake of Nala, and deeply piercing his own self present .in her 
heart, lost all coosclousness, Ms mistalcen action thus bearing fruit,’* 

20. Lo, if she fancied the moon to be the stm, then why did 
the sun, too, with its rays thus set her heart on fire—the heart that 
was clearly shown to be stone as it was not rent even under the 
weight of the grief of desolation?’’ 

21. Where was there a maiden to resemble her as she lay 
buried in grief from bet beloved’s absence, with a lotus placed on 
her bosom? Was she then Rati, lying in the flames of the funeral 
pyre to follow her dead husband,’* clasping on her bosom the 
(flowery) bow of her beloved? 

22. She did not know the secret that the grief of her forlorn 
state lurking in her mind was a fire; for in order to calm it she 
wished to cast into the blaring fire her life, making it a handful 
of straw 

23. Why should not a soft heart, the natural characteristic 
of women, be present in her? The wise Cupid manifested if clear¬ 
ly by hurting her heart even with flowers serving as arrows. 

24. Assuming the form of lotus stalks, the overhostUe rays 
of the moon perhaps entered through the windows, afraid of ex¬ 
pulsion if they entered in any other way, in order to cause a feverish 
beat to her who Jiever went out of her mansian.’^ 

25. Damayanti’s face, eyes and lips, mirrored on her bosom 
fuU of tears, owing to her face drooping low, were evidently all 
amiws planted by Cupid, consisting as they did of flowers com- 
parable with those very 


la, Lo. in the midst of hfir unkiil boging for NaJa her wetc 

deadctiod, uid idse wias reduced to u of stupor. 

U, Mocmli^t beitif tiS;g1ily oppmeive to lovpre in ^ponitlDn, DAmaynnll 
was btfitijf hujTif by ihie rays of the tnoQn, which nhe rc^itkd os 

ihe auTL But ba th« jrtin, it set hpr heart nn fit#, as H it wtrr a 

sunstono which h supposed to catch fire in conUict with the mya of the son. 

12. Le. Cupjil, nfter ho had he^n burnt by Slvg. 

IX Le. her grief will not bo catioed by death; in Iho aitoir life the 

of grief caused b}' Nala'a absence will ccmtlmne lo burn, 

14. The lotus sta.lks, placed on her body to aTIny her and 

giUdenlng with moonlight, are the rays of the moon iftealthily coming in to 
Oppress Damqyanti who kept indoors in avoid the light of the moon, 

15, The reflecUoma of Damsyantl's fare, eyes imei Hps ure fancied a$ the 
five flowery airows of Cupid fixed in her heart. 

N. 1 
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26. The moon mirrored on the surface of Damayantl's cheek, 
pale with the grief of her forlorn state, easily made her face re¬ 
semble it, by attaching to it its emblem—the deer^ while its white 
radiance remained Lmperceptihle.** 

27. Decorated with paleness by the sandal dtist on her body^ 
hot from the grief oi separation, and adorned with lotus stalks look¬ 
ing like snakes; so appearing like 6lva, she was an object of terror 
to Cupid 

28. The sandal paste applied by her to her heated bosom 
looked beauUfijl, with bubbles appearing on ih as if It were the 
moon with a retinue of stars accompanying it, coming on a visit to 
its friend Cupid residing in her heart. 

29. Inflamed by Cupid^s fire, she repeatedly oast away a fre^ 
lotus blossom, approached toward herself for use (as a sedative), 
but made to rustle, mldwayp by her sighs.“^ 

30. The two lotus blossoms placed on her bosom seemed to 
say, shrinking with heat, to the full-breasted maiden, '*So will thy 
breasts obtain the gmsp of the hands of thy beloved; why do they 
now shrink? ” 

31. By means of the paleness caused by the absence of her 
beloved, she was making known to Nala, the lord of her heart, her 
purity in the fire of Cupid, as if by saying, *'None other than thee 
have I ever thought of as my lord." 

32. Did the lotus plant placed on her body^ heated by the 
grief of her forlorn state, try to remove her intense heat, or seek 
ta overcome it with fists in the shape of its dosing leav^? 

33. Overpowered as she was by the poison of her desolate 
grief spreading on account of the bites of those makes, Cupid's 
arrow^s, whom did she not plunge in an ocean of pathos, looking 
like a digit of the moon oppressed by the rays of the sun? 


IS. l.c* the moon mBtctcd; cm her check could ucit be diitiaguUh^ 
froni it, fls the whlip iiortSim of the moon wns rrot noticed on itm cheehn 
dailc spot alcme eciming into view^ with tiiF reiult that her fue with the 
Itumr spot visibk on it looked Ute afiolhcr mootw 

17. The paste apiaiicd la her fevetidi body, when it dried up, 

looked like skshes, while the lotuB stalk? looked like soaJees. both togelher 
givtog her the appeOimnce of Siva. It seemed as tf Dnmnyiniill wm 
these to scete away Cupid who drended Slvo, being once humt to ashe$ by 
him. 

18 . Le. the lotus blossom, withered by h^r sighs, rustled like dry leaves, 
and had U> be thrown away u uselM- 
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34. The moist, cre^pery lotus stalk applied by her to her 
bosom, bumlDg with the suffering caused by Cupid^ faded com- 
pletelj^j as if out of abame before the adjoining bauds of DamayantI, 
which surpassed It in beauty. 

35. A spray of mos$ placed by her on her bosom, which 
throbbed when the voice of the cuckoo was heard^ looked beauti¬ 
ful as it moved, as if struck by the fish^ the emblem of Cupid ever 
present in her heart, while rubbing its body close against 

36. It was not through any mistake that Nak's mind regard¬ 
ed her face as a moonstone; otherwise how was it that at moon- 
rise water flowed from it in tears?^ 

3T, Damayauti was thriving just like Cupid’s victorious 
weapon—his arrows^ so he wished to connect her deflnitely with 
the number five, like his own arrows.®^ 

38- The forlorn maiden, thinking a fiery vreapon of Cupid 
was emerging in the shape of the moon, at once took up a watery 
counter-vi/eapon suitable for it in the guise of tears» 

39. The beautiful damsel, seeing a new rain-doud, a cloudy 
weapon hurled by Cupid, discharged at him a suitable windy 
weapon in the guke of her longnira^vn sighs-^ 

40. The fair damseb believing the south wind to be a windy 
weapon sent by Cupid, seemed to adopt for a snaky weapon the 
lotus stalks which she had taken for fear of Cupid's intense heat.^ 

41. Cupid placed two darts, as it were, in her heart—the 
absence of her beloved and life in spite of it: did he after that 


10. As Ctipid occupied DamHyflfltl's heart* hfe embtem—the fish—Is aUa 
supposed to be there, it is fiineied that Ihe cool rpmy of moss, which was 
nppliad to her bosoui^ and moved as Her Heart throbbed, was diakeu by iMs 
flsH fmm IrLsIdo Her Heart 

20. ('Heailiditl like the roDon') mcDUs abo moonstone which 
Ss believed to exude water in contact with mccmlighl. Damayantfs face was 
a moenstorw in the sense that at She »fiiht of the moon It used to be wet 
with i^nrs for Nala. 

21. The idea Is that she was as chaimiiig as Cupid's flowery amnw. 
The latter, however, are five in number; so Cupid wanted to connect her 
&:» with that number, i.e. he wanted io kill her; “to be reduced to the five 
elements" means “to dle.*^ 

22. A new rain-cloud Is one of the phenOmenB n?|iarded as unbearable 
to love-slcdc people. Dumayantr^a sighs are blasts of wind which would blow 
away the mischievous raln-^loud. 

23. Ajs snakes are believed to feed an air, the lotus stalksi which were 
placed on her body ai b sodativo are snakes used by her to drive away the 
south wind. 
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drive them home, by hitting them with & couple of Bilva fruits, 
her oTATi breasts? 

42. Cupid, hittini;! her with his arrows in extreme profusion^ 
and then hurling even fnilts^ owing to all his flowery arrows be mg 
exhausted, dearly dowered her bosom with a pair of palm fruits, 
her own breasts.^ 

43- Then Damayantl, who repeatedly and severely reproach¬ 
ed the moon, and repeatedly prulsed Hahu,^ suffering as she did 
from Cupid’s fever^ addressed a friend whose \dsage was covered 
with tears. 

44. **As with regard to men, gods and Brahmu, it has been 
calculated how much time constitutes an age in the case of each, 
why is it that in the science of numbers ihe same has not been 
done in the case of lovers in separation, measured by the moments 
of young lovers in union 

45. “Sae accepted her birth from the Himalayas, ‘the abode 
of snow, because she was heated by Cupid, not because of her 
esteem for Its greatness; on the forehead of Siva, too, it Is not his 
eye, but his separation from Sati that hums engraved " 

4G. "The pain of buming caused by fire is not great, it is 
the pain caused by separation from one’s beloved that is great; if 
it is not so, why do women hastily enter the fire, eager to attend 
on their departed lords? 

47. “Friend, look at the Impudence of the moon; those of its 
digits which are heavily stained with the sin of killing lovelorn 
maidens are playing in its heart, but those which make friends 
with the night lotus have been thrust outside.® 


24. Le. two palm IniJts at her by Cupid stuck to her body and 

became hiit 

25. The mocTt bedci^ oppr«saor of ViraMns, she rcihukod the moon 
and praised Rhhu wbo awnllows the nuoan during on 

26. Lo. whnl Ib a momoiit to lov^n in union ia an age to lovers in 

sepamtian; to the unhappy even a mofnait appear? as Idjir as on ago. 

27. Sail committed Buicider aa her fntber Dak^ IrumJted her husband 

Sivo during a performed by the fomur, and In die next Ilia she 

vfiis bom BB the daughter ol the HhojUayH mountain u n der the name of 

F&rmtJ^ It is bore fancied that ahe chD$a the snowy Himataya os her 
father in order to calm the ire of her grief for ^va; while the (bird eyie of 
Siva, glowing on hia forehead, b: the fire of SivsV grief for the absent SatL 

2S. J^. ibe m^ooR keeps its dork spot repticsenting vke carefully in lii 
heart, while its white porikm, which by Its lustre mok&s the night Jcitxis 
hToovn, Es kept by It ai a distance^ 
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48. *^Friend, aslc the moan clearly this, "hiMirt motan, from 
what teacher didst thou Icam the generosity of thy heat? Is It 
from the poi^n that hath withered Sl^^s throat, or from the jaib- 
marine fire in the ocean?* 

49^ '"Verily this mwnp on account of the sin of killing women 
separated from their lovers, after being whirleci round, flung 
from heaven on the rock of the dark night, while the sparks bursting 
forth and flying upwards make the sky richer in stars® 

50, "'Friendt do thou speak to the moon on my behalf thus, 
‘Why set about such b thing? Thou ma^'^t have no regard for thy 
birth in the ocean, but thou hast forgotten even thy position on 
Siva^s head.* 

51. "Moon, it is a pity thou wast not pounded by the Man- 
dara mountain falling into the ocean® nor consumed even in 
the fire of the stomach of the sage Agastyet who drank up the ocean. 

52h 'Toolish moon, do^t thou think, ^Damayantfs mind will 
be merged in me when she dies? * The learned Cupid declares that 
the relevant scriptural text refers In my case to die moon-like face 
of Nilk.31 

53. '^^Moon, sound forth the new drum of thy fame: now 
brighten the dynasty of the ocean; do thou also acquire the herokm 
of killing a w'oman; only give up torturing. 

54. "Vicious moon, at night masquerade as the sun and in¬ 
flame me in the absence of the sun; but when day comes, I shall 
see thy pride eclipsed by the suru 

55. ""Moon, Terrible to maidens like me^ shining as thou dost 
at night, abiding in the sky,® this thy ghcKtly nature, duacying the 
heads of otherSp® k astonkbing Ip theet who nrt composed of 
nectar. 

2^. The moco bt tEuided As a eiimiiMil who is cl&sfied Dgaiofft b irtKk 
by way ot pimlshmeru. Hen? the mck is the dark; moenkss night, while 
the slm. more in view on such n night, are kcrcEHed in number by the 
fragmcnlis of the moon when H is EmAfihcd. 

30. le. during the diumlng of the oceanr birthplace of the moon. 

31. The ruling Idea af the verse h fidelity even after death. The teitt 

In question says that the mind, after the doflth ol the Is merged ^ 

the mimm The moon, oppressing and wlihing to kUl the love-sltk Dama- 
yanll, la plannliig to have her irund efter her death, but she aaya Cupid has 
so oidoined that her mind, after her death. wouM go not tp the moon bi 
the hemtms, but to that other moon—the face of Nile. 

32. Also "resting on fiiva"^ U, on his he&dL See Voceb. tinder ifftHfcK. 

33. i.o. forlorn lovers sufimhtg ffom the exeitli^ light of the nio&m 
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56. 'Tj^iend, cast the sprout ol that Tamale leaf, thy ear- 
ornament^ into the moulh of the deer in the moon; the so 

fattened, might cover the moon by a little^ and quickly thereby I 
may breathe for a moment. 

5T« '"Truly the idea flashes upon me at the wrong moment: 
the Amav^ya night which was in my hands Is gone, but if it 
returns, it shall be held back and compelled to abide. Dear, never 
will I see the face of the moon more- 

58. '"Friend, will not thia young Cakora bird of mine become 
a disciple of the ocean-drinkiiig sage Agastya? How many drops 
will the rays of the moon be. to the bird drinking them, after it has 
been trained to gulp down the ocean? 

59. '^£>ear» take in thy hand a heavy iron dub, and take my 
mirror outside; as soon as the moon there enters, do thou kill 
that malefactor quickly with ease. 

60. '"Why did not the ocean keep in its womb the unbearable 
moon, m it does the submarine fire, and why did not mighty Siva 
swallow it, when it was discarded like poboti by the ocean 

61. “The black poison of the ocean, swallowed by one god 
(Siva), did not appear again; but the moon, the w^hite poison of 
the ocean, though destroyed by the gods by drinking it,^ rises 
spontaneously anew'* 

62. '"Know thou the full moon to be a shmer, dominated by 
a passion for killing lovers In separation; and know the moon, 
whose nectar is drunk up by the geds^, to be free from sin; why 
do then astrologers assert a contrary dogma? 

63. "Verily the fortnight, which forlorn lovers held in great 
esteem, became on the earth the "great^ fortnight; and was the 
lunar day^ on which all those lovers made that esteem immeasur- 
ahlo,^ made Ama (or Amivasya) 

34. While the ocenn being churned, the moon catoe out of \t, os 
did poisdti, which was. however^ nrallawed by Siva in cider to save the 
world. 

35. The wunhi^ of ihe moon U believed to bo due to ibe godi drinking 
ihe nectar constituting the body of the moon. 

3)6, ie. the invisible moon of the Am&vagy* night, regnrdiid as Inauspl- 
cions by astrologers. 

3i7, Th* literal meanljig of whkh, means, however, the dark fort¬ 
night. 

39- hmneasurable, on the Am^v^yd nipht the moan Isi totally 

Invisibler 

The word ‘"Ama’* ttantUng for ""AmivAsyi" means “bnxneasunible/’ 
See also Notes. 
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64. “Does Rahu swallow the moon^ mislakiDg it for tho sharp 
Sud&isarka wheel of his enemy Otherwi^ why does he 

give it upi fallen in his mouth and coming into his possession^ 
looking like the curd-rice offered at his worship?** 

65- “Friend, truly R^u does not willingly let go the moon 
coming within bis mouth; as soon as it is swallowed by ham, it 
slips through the passage of the hollow of his throat without any 
harm,*^ 

66. "Experts in ancient lore, taking a plain view of things, 
say that Vispu cut off the head of Baiu. but do not say he is ono 
who cuts off the heads of lovers in separatton; the moon would be 
extinct, if Rihu possessed the consuming power of the stomach." 

67. “Friend, the divine physicians, the two Asvms, being the 
friends of Cupid by virtue of their beauty, at once joined to the 
body the head of the deer-shaped Sacrifice" severed by Siva, who 
was Cupid's foe; who would do the same to Rahu? 

68- “Or, will not the head of Rahu he joined to the throat 
of the headless body of some enemy, decapitated by Nala in battle, 
and hastily flying up for fear of death, the link being cemented 
with his blood? 

68. "Ptiend, ash thou the Ogress Jara why she doth not sew 
up the head of Rahu with the headless body of Ketu, as she did 
the two sections of Jai^sandha’s body. 

70. "Friend, ask Rahu on my behalf, ‘Dost thou spare thy 
enemy+* thinking him to be the king of the BrSfamanas? If h® 
were one, would he return to heaven, once ha had fallen, by com.-* 
ing into contact with Varuni?'" 


«. te. Bihu BivM up the Bwft. because he finds it extremely sharp 


be renwrobwed Oml Pflhu tow i» body, posaessing only a 


wad biting- 

41. It will 

42. Le il Vl^u had i»t severed Rahu's bead frcmi th^ body* he would 

have swallowed «ad digested the moon. So Visnu belo« re^nsihto for the 
^"iTi t also r«pc«sible for the kiflloB of separated lovera 

^ referenw la to Dakja’a aacrifli* destroyed by Siva. Pw the 


allusion see Voc*b. undei 

Le, the moon which b tegurded as the king of the Bithmenaa. 

«. Varuni roeana both "'the west” and "wine". The meon goes down 

in the west; a Brahnwna who drinks wine goes down from hU caste and 

position. Such a Brehmano eannot ««« W heaven, but as the meon does 

so, lii spite of hU eonnectiop with Viruni, he ciiiuiot he a Brahmena. 
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71. R^Up like Garu^a,"*® spsjied the mCKiQ^ bebig imder 
the impressiDn that it was a Br§hmai>a^ becati&e it btirat hi^ throat? 
Rahu, to burn is the nature of the moon; teU me^ what Emhmai^ 
quality it has in the ease of one intiDeent iike me. 

72. "For the use of the god of death, the moon was earefuUy 
made with all its digits serving as teeth* as a device for crushing 
maidens separated from their lovers : it is why the moon is known 
as Dvijarija.*^ 

73. "'The moon is the burning face of Cupid, which die Crea- 
tor pulled out of the fire issuing from Siva's eye;*® after that it 
was marked with a black spot in the guise of a harep owing to its 
manifold sins resulting from the killing of forlorn lovers/' 

74. Then thinking it was useless to censure die distant moon 
with varied expressions in this way* Damayanti suffering grievous¬ 
ly from the fever of deflation began to upbraid Cupid who was 
in her heart. 

75. "Cupid, if in my heart thou art taking refuge, why art 

thou thus burning that very heart? Wretched one, like where 
wilt thou be thyselft having burnt up thy own fuel in a 

moment? 

76. "Siva made thee invisible/^ fearing lest there should be 
an ovembundance of ‘three-eyedness^; Cupid, is there any one^ 
in whom, on seeing thee, 'three eyes' did not emerge?®® 

77. "People say that thou art the companion of Rati (Cupid's 
wife), but why b it that in spite of thy presence (m my heart) 
I have no Eati (pleasure) ? Or, perhaps now thou and she live 
not together; for she did not follow thee at thy death. 


1^, Garuda WM devouring a Ityw-caat^ man, but whtn he a 

bumina Hensation iti Ms threat, he gave him up, kn&wing by that meftcfl tJial 
hifl. victim a Br&hmana. See MAhabhamta (Adlparva, chap. 27 ff.>, Cal. 


47. The word epithet ot the iiiaon„ meaning '*tbe king ot 

the Brahznanafl'* may b& ctmatrued alse* as meaning “the king of leetk* 

4B. La. whi3e Cupid was being buml to ashes by 6iviL Hie love-inducing 
moon is imagtrusd as Cupid’s face saved frwn the ftrn. 

4^, I fr , by buniii^g and reducing him to an ethcreid lomL 
50. i6iva, the teTrkble destroyer of the world* is cr^diled with three eyeit 
hence the &ppfiBrance of three eyes meani an nutbuj^ of anger- It is here 
fanded that owing la ihe mischievous nature of Cupid everybody became 
"three-eyed'' or enmged whenever He was present. But this roused the fear 
of ^VB whose teputatSoti as the only being possessing three ^ei in Uie 
univerf^ was thus Jeopardised. He, therefore, made Cupid "Inviaible" in order 
to remove the neceuaity of people becoming "ihrcc-oycd" on seeing him. 
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78. ■'Thou who art incapable of disciiminaling between thy 
own self and others, hast thou healed me as thou heated ihy own 
seU separated from thy Rati? Otherwise if thou thyself didst riot 
bear heat, bow is it that my heart is being burnt in contact with 
thee? 

79. “'Cupid, why did not Rati die with thee, though she was 
renowned as a devoted wife? Thou on such o sinner on account 
of thy killing helpless women that wast thou forsaken even by 
thy love? 

80. “Buddha, the conqueror of his passions, bad already, by 
vanquishing thee, destroyed the body of thy expansive fame; then 
&iva destroyed in battle thy physical body—all that had remained- 

81. “Alas, Cupid, because of the result that thou didst obtain 
by fighting &va with flowers, the science of polity, being frighten^ 
ed, disapproves of fighting even with flowers as weapons, 

82. “How is it that Siva reduced thee to that plight, in spite 
of thy drinking nectar like the other gods? Confess. Truly thou 
didst not drink nectar, disdaining it owing to thy addiction to the 

of Rati*!& Up. 

83. "Lifeless Cupid, didst thou, owing to the sin of deluding 
the world, become a ghost that thou now goest about oppressing 
one like me, pale with the sufferings caused by my forlorn state? 

84. '*Alas, Cupid, thou givest not death, nor does thy bow 
sUp from thy hand out of pity; but then thou art dead, and one 
who is dead®^ opens not a fist that is denched. 

85. “Cupid, devotion to other gods removes blindness, un¬ 
timely death and deformities; but utter blindness, emaciation of 
the body and paleness are his who worships thee. 

86 “Cupid, thou art the cruellest of all; that is why the 
Creator made flowers thy weapon! if he were to create for a 
strong bow and arrows of iron, the three worlds would be m rums. 

87 “'Did the anxious Creator drench the flowers serving os 
thy arrows with honey, in order that the fire of thy ^w-s might 
not bum down the three worlds, as did the fire of Siva s arrows 
the three cities of the demons? 

88 "Verily the Creator made the mind of man thy target, 
observing it to be indivisible and impenetrable; had he given even 
thunder (as thy target), it would have been cleft by thy arrows. 

51 . Cupid aBumed «n eOiarai fonc after he hnA been bumt, Dama- 
yanti speeks of hto ns U he were dead. 


ss 
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89. “Cupid, the Creator was uoi content even with making 
flowers thy arrows; he gave ihee five by specifying them; lOp even 
so they have shattered the worlds 

90 “TVhat a number pf flowers do the five celestia] trees offer 
to a god, whoever he may be! But owing to thy inferior rank 
they give thee only one flower each.^ Fie on thee! Even at this, 
thou hast no shame- 

9L “Did the Creator, after giving thee thy bow, take it back, 
as It proved passing misehievouS;, although composed of flowers? 
But what could he do to thee? In the place of that one bow, there 
arose now two in the shape of the eyebrows of NeJa- 

92. “The sbc seasoi^s which simultaneously delight the 
garden of Nandana give thee each a flower of its own out of pity; 
with these thou shapest one like a bow and five like arrows. 

93. "It is good for the world thou hast no body; where is a 

sage who would be able to bear thy shotSp if thou couldst discharge 
thy arrows, drawing them with firm as far as the ears? 

94. “Cupid^ thou west suddenly reduced to ashes along with 
the arrow which thou didst flim at Siva; of thee, now formless, 
verily the voice of the cuckoo hath become that fifth arrow of 
thine.®® 

95. “Cupid, even the labour of the mighty Siva, in burning 
thee^ wa3 rendered futile by my sins; for thou wast immediately 
reborn in heav^, having sacrificed th^' body for the good of the 
gods. 

96. ‘To a lover in separatioiit turning his back at the rising 
moon, the Dak$ina (South) wind is not ^dok^hia’; if it is 'dak^i^\ 
it is thy own arm bending at the end the flowery bow,®* 

97. “Is not the mighty uSiva celebrated as the conqueror of 
Cupid, the demon Andhaka (Blind) and Death, simply because 
he conquered thee alone, blind as thou art with the joy of pride, 
and death to lovers in separation? 

98. “Cupid, no one ejcpert like thee in doing ill to others hath 
ever been seen or heard of: for thou didst light thyself from the 


Si. ie. Just cdnmijdi fixr his five arnnvB. 

53„ The sang of lh« cnckod is here refolded m ihe fifih amw of Cupidp 
as the voice of the cuckoc^ is to reproduce the fifth note of the 

scale. 

54. Tboft? Is o pun on the word ^dak^lna*’ belh and 

*"ri£ht^ AppUed t0 ibe anti, it means '^dght”. See 
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fire (of Siva^s eye) in order to set fire to all tfie worlds^ by embraq^ 
ing them with thy buming selfn 

99* rightly made thee a sacrificial oblation for tie 

pacification of the world in the fire isstilng from his eye, but what 
purpose, alas, did Vi^n-u 3 gtv 0 by killing the demon Madhu, while 
leaving thy friend Madhu the spring?"^ 

IflO, Even with these few words her mouth, greatly athirst 
for the lip of her belovedn quickly became dry as dust^ as ii from 
being struck by the Withering arrow of Cupid, enraged at her 
unpleasant words. 

101. Severely wounded by Cupid's arrows in the core of 
her heart, and unable to apeak much, she then talked with her 
dear friends in verses, she herself speaking one half and her 
friends the other haU^ 

102. (A Jriend): In danger, save thy life with thy inborn 
patience from the cruel flower-arrowed god* 

fDamayonrf)! Life itaelf Is opposed to me to-day. How dost 
thou, friendt me to save my foe? 

102. (Friend): Submissive one, why dost thou not listen to 
good counsel? Save thy life even by force* 

(Dotnai/anri): Friend, if thou art so good to me, why dost thou 
wish to preserve my enemy—my life? 

104. (Friend ): Damayant], it is the Mctar-rayed moon; why 
feelest thou heated by its rays? 

(Damoj/nnti): Friend, if the rays of the moon were dead, 
there would be no heat. 

105. (Friend): Have patience, give up unreasoned fear, it is 
the cooUrayed moon that rises. 

(Dflmut/dntt): It is clearly burning me with the heat of a 
smouldering fire; friend, thou dost eclipse feeling with words. 

106. (Friend): Dear, I s^vear by thy heart it is the light of 
the moon that thou feelest. 

(Odfnayanti) i Friend^ the effect of its light is dear j it Is burn¬ 
ing my skin and disrupting my life. 

107. (FrieTid): Why dost thou, then, avoid the cuckoo, which 
caBs the lunar day hostile to the moon 7^ 

Le^ Vi^u ought to have killed the CKIptfhaj ns the chief 

Dccomplice of Cupid ralhcr than the demon Madhu. 

56l The cuckoo ciiea which means ^ha ihe moonlw Am&vftayh 

nlgbt. 
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I FrieDd* it is useless to hunt up meanings^ ’Hie 
cuckoo pours m me a voice that is fuli ol harm, 

108. (Frtetui): Damajranti, that loved one Is io thy hearty 
why art tbou sorrowing still? 

(Daniapantf); Friend, I am sed, because he Is only in my 
heart, and not without. 

109. (Frtend): The gem in thy necklace having burst with 
Cupid s heat, thy bosom is without any ornament to-day, 

(Damavand) I Friend, woe is me if my beloved Is banished 
even from my heart.^^ 

110* Thu^s saying, immediately she fell into a swcwn with 
Cupid’s fire growing intense in her mind; prostrate with grief, how 
could she endure the loss, though but imiigmcdT of the fragment 
of her hope?^ 

111. One of her friends put water in her mouthr one covered 
her breasts with lotus petals: one fanned her hosoin: some one put 
ice oti the fair maid*s body. 

112. The multitude of her dear friends attended her long 
with soft and cooi lotus stalks and fibres, water and the like in 
such B way that by degrees she slightly came to her senses* 

113-14. look, she distinctly breathes; Cala, observe, the 

eyelashes move; Menaka. guess the quivering of her lower bp: 
Kalpalata, hear, she speaks something; Carumati, cover her 
breasts; Ke£ini, bind her unloosened hair; Tarangi^. wipe off her 
streaming tears"—then were words like the^e heard. 

115, In quick accents from the mouth of her friends rose 
that loud nobe, hearing which the king of Vidarhha came in fear 
to the mansion of his daughter^ 

116. Then the great niinister of the king and the physician, 
owing to whose being in office there were no ovib to disturb hia 
daughter's inner apartments or the inner constitution of her body, 
both of them Spoke to the king words that w^ere aEke. The former, 
*‘Sire, listen, I know everything from neliahle reports and the 
statements of spies: none could overcome her grief, except some 
one who would give her Nab." The latter^ *Sire, listen, I know 


57. The girl ml4 3R^?E?T?1 uny omaineni*' hut DsmayunlT 

talus It to mean "deprived cf Nai&.“ 

SS. To be l:vlmi^cted with the preceding vivne. E^amnymtl Imngiud thet 
wa^ really aotnx to lose Nala, at the Very Uioa^t of whldi she became 
uncensdems. 
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everything from Su£mta and the statements of Caraka; no expe¬ 
dient can suppress her heat, except the herb known as Kalada.'* 

IIT. What was being simultaneously said by them was, 
though alike, mutually opposed; but the ears of the king, who 
was worried by the apprehension of a hundred evils with regard 
to Damayanti. did not take in anything. 

118. The king knew his daughter, prostrate at bis feet, to 
be overwhelmed by sufferings caused by Cupid, though she had 
quickly shaken olT all signs of her grief due to the absence of her 
beloved; the wise, indeed, know at once the thoughts of others. 

119. Then the father gave his blessings to his daughter whose 
head iwas bent hy quickly raising her head ; *'Mayst thou in a few 
days obtain in a Svaysmvara the virtuous husband of thy choice'” 

120. After that he said to the friends of his daughter: ^'As 
soon as the winter of such maidens is past, even flowers act as 
arrows on their bodies; so nurse her properly, 

121. "In a few days your friend will herself choose a noble 
husband in accordance with her desire; so with her leanness at 
an end, she ought to regain all her beauty through the care of 
maidens like you.** 

122. Damayanti’s friends made their minds an ocean of joy 
and shame, thinking that the king, speaking thus, did not a.sk his 
daughter about what was a matter of shame;** that he concluded 
her swoon to be caused by Cupid from the paleness, heat and the 
l iWi^ of her body: thinking also of what he had said under the 
pretext of giving his blessings, and what he had said about the 
kind of consolation that would be suitable for her. 

123. Epilogue. pTie poet refers to Ids work Sthaitya-vicara- 
prakarana. A Treatise on the consideration of Stability (or Perma¬ 
nence) of Tbings.] 


Sa. Le. her secret lov* for Nala 


CANTO V 


1. Then wbUe the king was waiting for kings for the Svayaih- 
vara, the sage Narada was ascending to heaven in order to see 
Indra. 

2. There was nothing surprising in the fact that the sage Par- 
vata foUowed him ; for he was his friend; but Narada, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the world, was traversing the sky to the great astonish- 
ment (of all). 

3. The sage, making his way without any aerial conveyance, 
was plunging into the ether. Tliere is a restriction of means for 
others, but for ascetics everything is accomplished by their auste¬ 
rities. 

4. The sage went beyond the aerial chariots which wounded 
the pride of the mansions of Indra and the like,’ and did not, though 
begged by their owners falling at his feet, accept their ho^iitality. 

5. Being afraid of heating him, the sun diminished its own 
lustre exactly so much as not to be speedily heated in its tum by 
the lustre of the sage, as the moon is by the day. 

^ 6. Alas, as the sun used to overpower with its rays DvijaraJa 

the moon', another Dvijaraja, ‘the great Brahmana' (Narada), now 
overpowered it with his lustre. Who on this earth reaps not the 
fruit of his actions ? 

T. Then to him, coming as a guest, the celesUal Gahga pre- 
»nted a graas-made seat with the rows of Kuia grass growing on 
its banks, water for washing his feet with its own waters, offerings 
of worship with Durva blades, and Madhuparka with the honey of 
its Jotiis bed5« 

8. Just as an ascetic attains the Absolute, beautiful with the 
plenitude of bliss, after crossing through the ocean of worldly 
existence without a beginning; similarly Nirada reached the man¬ 
sion of Indra, after going beyond the sky, whose depths are 
unfathomable. 

&. Indra Jinely Mtertained the guest with a homage greater 
than what was due. For the good, to do just as much as is proi^er 
removes the sin (of omission)^ but brings no meiiL 

10. The moimtain-cleavin^ Indra then quickly welcomed the 
sage who was the friend of mountains owing to a aimUarity in 

1, iA by going high fibove them. 

3L Farmcrly mnunt^iiu had win^ whlfh wre cut oB by Indra, 
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name.^ Why should not even a 'tnountain^ who ^ Brahmana 
receive honour^ when coming to the lord of the gods ? 

11. The great sage (N^ada) knew even the celestial trees to 
be generous with the highest degree of charity^ well-leamt from 
the extremely lavish hand of Indra, owing to their living together 
with bhn in heaven. 

12. lodra conversed with Nirada, suppressing nil talk wifh 
others. The meeting of friends is, as a rulep a mine of extensive 
talk about themselves and others. 

13. As Indra^^ Interest in the conversation grew very intense 
w’ith the mutual talk, he said to Narada^ wishing to know why 
the kings of the earth had not long come to heaven. 

14. “Do not the royal dynasties now produce as before valiant 
scions who, on attaining their maturity, fall on the surface of the 
earth, wounded by the weapons of their enemies ? 

15. ‘"Heroes betake themselves to the magnificence of my 
hospitality, by discarding in battles their earthly bodiea, by their 
weight a grave hindrance to an upward journey. 

16. ""Mighty onep as those kings do not now come to me as 
guests^ as if I were under a cursej I do not set a high value on 
this my wealth, rendered vile by a selfish enjoyment. 

17. "^Abundant riches being considered an evil, acquired as 
they are at the expense of the wealth of good deeds performed in 
fomier birthSp their bestowal on the lotus-hand^ of worthy sup- 
phants is the prescribed religious rite calculated to cahn that evU. 

IS. ^'So let the words of thy sublime self, forming the e^nce 
of the VedaSp act to-day as the Vedic ^Sin^destroying* verses^ ty 
forthwith wiping out my accumulated sin that b causing in this 
matter doubts in my mind/'' 

19. Thus saying. Indra stood, heightening the abundance of 
his courtesy with the depth of his attentiorL. and fixing hb thousand 
Winkless eye^ on the face of the sage. 

26. Astonished to see the maiuiity of hb politeness, in spite 
o| his occupying the position of Indra, Narada said with a smile in 
a voice thrilled with joy, 

2L ""Having experienced the labour involved in. acquiring the 
religious virtue accruing from a hundred sacrifices, thou alonOt If 

one^ showest thb disregard for the fruit of that tahour, thy 


3, Thr iwune csf ihe sagt wm Pprvata, MountiUn. 
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wealth, though what is gained through pains causes one to have 
greater attachment to it 

22. “Who will believe that even thy riches, which are beyond 
the range of expression, have not destroyed thy politeness, unless 
one’s own intimate^ immediate perception says so ? 

23. ‘Thou hast a certain superior power of vision, seeing as 
thou dost the outside as well as the inside of things; for thou sayest, 
‘Let me give away my great riches to guests ; selfish enjoyment is 
not good.’ 

24. *‘Ah, 1 am deeply moved by this sweet, unaffected expres¬ 
sion of thy sentiments. Rule thou the heavens well for limitless 
ages. O Indra, prosper thou well! 

25. "As to why kings do not come here, lessened in weight 
by reason of ali their sins being washed away by the blood Bowing 
from their bodies wounded in battle, hear a piece of news, the 
joy of the world's youth. 

26. ‘There thrives a maiden, an indescribable, pritieless gem, 
the ornament of the earth, who is the daughter of king Bhuna, 
Damayanti by name—an unfailing weapon of the god of love. 

27. "At present growing every moment marvellous in beauty 
with the speed of youth, she is said to be cheri^g love for a 
youth that bears in full measure the essence of virtue. 

28. “With thy lips moving art thou going to ask me. Why not 
say who he is?’: but thou roayst check thy query midway; fatigue 
it not by making it go out (of thy mouth) ■ 

29. “For even an ascetic’s intellect which goes only as far es 
the atom, sees not this youth who has been made by the maiden 
a lion lying in the cave of basbfulness inside the atom of her mind. 

30. “Her limbs speaking of the sufferings due to her beloved’s 
absencif Indicate her as being the target of flowery arrows, and 
she has caused the desire of her father to further the Creators 
will in Older to bring about the festival of her Svayamvara. 

31. 'Then as the Creator gave orders to Cupid to go on a 
mission of summoning all kings; the lords of the earth, devoted 
to Cupid, now regard war as poison. 

32. "The endeavour of the kin^ now is to attam distinction, 
however slight, in those things, whether finery or qualities, of which 

Damayanti is fond. _ 

33. “Daily Has Cupid's passion of hunting in the youthful 

society of kings grown lively in eagerness since the days of her 
youth. 
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34. *'Henc^ those kings, (mw) longing for the earth* are not 
eager to become thy guests ; ah, there is a vast dllference between 
the desire of the kings for Damayonti and their desire for heaven, 

35. '^Discontented with this. I have come to heaven to see 
thee, in order to have the pleasure of seeing a war ; for on the 
earth I do not see any conflict arnong the kings whose minds arc 
absorbed in her» 

36. ^ though I know that no one is offering any reaisU 

ance to thee^ truel as thou art to enemies, I am asking thee about 
warfare; for the outpouring of affectipn on a thing tends to wipe 
away one's judgment," 

37. The great divine sage having said thus, the seal of silence 
on Indra^s mouth burst at once ; the gradual conver^tion of the 
great is something extremely pleasant and increasingly happy, 

3S, ‘There is no question of my practising warfare so long 
as my own younger brother Vi^u, the enemy of demons and my 
defender, keeps watch; happily do I sleep without any fear, using 
the victory-marked palm of his hand as a pillow, 

39, ^'Owing to Vi^u's assuming the form of the universe, his 
identity with the sage Jaimini became proper, and (as such) being 
unable to tolerate any corporeal form for gods, he made my thunder¬ 
bolt devoid of meaning,*'^ 

40, Having said to the sage such words as these, he, the ocean 
of politeness, paused, and then there issued forth Narada^s faint 
voice, coming after a long succession of sighs, 

41* *Tlesiding on earth, I am not content, thinking of wars 
that may be going on in heaven and the nether world, and when 
I come to heaven, there rises in my mind a surmise, unhappy in 
the end,^ as to wars being waged by the heroes of the earth and 
the nether world 

42. “Now that I have seen thee, permit me to go to the earth ; 
will not perchance the kings coming to marry Damayantl quarrel 
with one another there ?" 

43. Saying thus, the sage snt out for the earth, forcibly turn¬ 
ing back Indra; but the latter, though deterred, carefuUy followed 
him a few steps merer 

4, According to Jarniin!, the author of the Mlmiihsl j^llosophy, the 
gods have no cotrporebl torm, beieg to the form of tdantroj!, to whtoh ease 
the faet of tndra^s havtug a ihiinderboli bccomefl meanlngle^- consequently 
todra «iinot make any iLse of it In fiihting oti deni^ by Narada, 

5^ Le. H aunnix that dm not ttiine true in the long run- 

N. S 
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44. The sage Parvat^ {Mountain) echoed the mmbUng words 
of Narada^ having taken them in i he himself did not manifest any 
Pak^ {opinion) of his own to Indm who had clipped the Pak^ 
(wings) of mountains. 

45. Then Cupid prescribed for Indra'a hand the grasping of 
Damayanti's eool and tender hands as a Et remedy for its long 
accumulated hurts caused by the presence of the thunderbolt in it. 

46. The beauty of the physicians of heaven, the two ASvins, 
is present in Cupid also, and Cupid^ having the knowledge of the 
science of medicine transTerred to him through the medium of that 
beauty, was, I ween^ acting as a physician In fhat way, 

47. Then as her husband was going after a mortal %voinun.^ 
the wife of Indra. assuming an air of humility, indicated that her 
solemn pride was wounded by the drooping of her lotus face. 

48. Verily the thick gloom that came over the nymph Ram- 
bha, as Indra was leaving heaven, was the colour which playfully 
shewed the erotic sentiment of her heart fading away. 

4&. The n 3 mph Ghftaci said^ not in words, but through the 
beaving of long sighsp 'The life of nymphs is now fruitless^ it is 
proper for us to die.” 

50. As the Camara stick dropped from the lotus hand of the 
nymph Tilottama, while her arm like the lotus stalk was agile in 
waving the Camara, she, too, seemed to say thereby^ *Tt would be 
well for us thus to fall from heaven.” 

5L The nymph Menaka. as she sought to hide her feeliiigs. 
wishing to cover up the grief rising in he^^ mind» seemed to apply 
an external plaster of clay, while her bursting heart was being 
heated, as if wrapped in leaves.^ 

52. Under the pretext of her motionless posture at that moment 
the nymph Urva^, who had charmed the world with her excellence, 
was with her body doing the work of a boundary post marking the 
end of her Mend$hip with Indra. 

53. One of the nympho said to another^ who wished to biow 
what the matter was, Indra hearing some of her words^, “Look, this 


a. ie. Damayaj^tL 

7. The twofold pTisdure of ipief and the vfTnrt to hide her fedingi La 
compared (o Ptjtepaka, which is a 'pmilttjSffr melhEid of pnipatinE drogs, the 
various euhsUnces being wrapped txp In leaves, covered wiih day, and heated 
ba fi^e^ The idea recura m IT. 168. 
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son of the sage Kaiyapa—Indra, the performer of a hundred sacri¬ 
fices—is going to the earth*”* 

54. One of the nymphs, proud of her beauty, said to a friend 
within Indra's hearing, “Why disdain even to look at mortals ? Art 
thou not going, too, for the sake of company V' 

55. Then did the lords of the quarters, Agni, Varuna and 
Yama follow Indra with pleasure: let some one first show only 
the way ahead | he who follows his footsteps is not tare. 

56. Then they separately sent to Damayanti women messen¬ 
gers, expert in the stealing of hearts, and sent to her father presents 
concealed under a pretence of joy at his success in wars, 

57. Alack, it was strange that even those gods followed the 
way to the earth, leaving the heavens; or, perhaps there is no 
heaven called as such ^ that is heaven where one s heart goes. 

58. Then those great gods were taken to the earth by horses 
which quickly covered the distance; on the way, in a posture in 
which their necks were turned aside and raised, they heard a sound 
far away. 

S®. They did not have the time even to guess whether the 
sound came from the clouds or the ocean; they saw only a chariot 
close by, which had arrived simultaneously with the hearing of the 
sound^ 

60. In it the great gods recognised Nala, the supreme reward 
of the existence of their eyes—Nala who used to delight in giving 
rest to his charioteer, and was expert in understanding the instinct 
of horses. 

6L Was it not natural that Varuqa should be reduced to a 
state of complete inertia at the sight of Nala's youth, being motion¬ 
less, lord of the waters as he was, with a sense of profound astonish- 
merit ? 

62. Obsendng Nala’s beauty, Yama, the ornament of the solar 
dynasty, became so very gloomy that that god is called even to^lay 
Kala (black)* by all. 

63. When Agni, refieeting on the exuberance of Nala’s beauty, 
felt the heat (of grief), the cause was not that he was fire, but that 
he was uot Nala, 


A "Kasyapasulfl", earth. Ut, the daughter of Ka^yapo, in which case the 
lr.sinootlon is Ihal of Incwt. Knlyapo meon® ‘a drunkanT, in which mk 
India is visiting the daughter of a dmnltaKf- 

9, Kala Is to epithet af Yema end towns "time’’; It is hew tak«i ™ 

adj€ctiv«l "black”* 
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W, Kau^ika (Indra), with his tuBny eyes gazing at NaU% 
beauty surpassing that of Cupid, and (then) looking round the 
whole of his own body thought he himself was redly a Kau^ta 
(owl) . 

65h Considering him to be Lhe Monism of Beauty, risuig up 
ineamate, the gods surrendei^ their hearts to amaEement, and 
eo lost control over them^ 

66. Sinc^ the features of his beauty corresponded to what 
they had heard beforCf the gods said to one another in a low voice, 
“Is he that Mala?" 

67. His adommenls, appropriate for choosing such a bridop 
the time itself, the way of the chariot leading to Kuiji^a—all those 
spoke to them of the king's intentions. 

68. Having found Nala, the life-breath of the world, Yama, 
VaruM and Agni, respectively glad, restless (with joy)* and 
exceedingly warm {with fervour) ^ secretly thought in their minds 
thus. 

{Yaroa thought) — 

69^ “Whether DamayantI chooses him or not, she can be dear 
to me in neither of two way^ i on the one hund*^® fie on her, unable 
to discern merits ; on the other,how can I have her 

(Varvinu thought) — 

70. “She will choose me, if she does not know the measure 
of hb superiority to me ; but how will the princei^a know my own 
superiority to him ?" 

(Agni thought)— 

71. “If Damayanti chooses Nala^ T shall not merely be put to 
shame in the outside vrorld; how shall 1 show my face drooping 
with shame to my wife at home 

72. The three gods, pondering thus, did not know in the least 
what to do I with the sole exception of Indra, they looked at one 
another's face. 

73. Noticing the dumbfounded look of his followers tkinkingp 
^Vhat Is to be done now 1\ Indra, expert in guile as he was, with 
a view to deceiving Nala, said loudly, 

10. i.e ff she do« not ehoo^ Hatli 
XL Le„ if $hje e1iod$es Naly 
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74. "‘Art thou ihriviDg in aU respects ? We think thou art tlmt 
Nda^ we seem to see m thee the splendour of King Vlrasena,*^* 
our friend occupying half our scat. 

75. “ ‘Nala, where art thou going ?'—it h no use asking thus; 
as this our journey to the earth has become au^icious ^by our 
meeting thee)« Has not that very journey^ about to achieve its 
end, mnde thee come forward half the way? 

76. ‘"Nala^, here is Yama; he is Agni, shaggy with a mass of 
fiamesj here is Varuna^ and know the remaining one^ to be the 
ruler of the gods. 

77+ “Nalsp to thee we have come as suppUants; know this to 
be the gist of our words; after taking rest for a while, we shall 
communicate our business to thee." 

78. Thus saying, Indra became silent and said nothing m 
particular; there was nathing marveDous in this skill in speaking ; 
his teacher from his childhood was Bfitiaspali. 

79. As the king wa^ bowing with all hhs hair sliding at the 
w^ord ‘suppUant^ he whs offering, as it were, tus own self like a 
mass of fuO-blown Kadamba flowers for the warship of their feeh 

80. "What is unattainable for these divine lords of the quar¬ 
ters? How can a dung like that be under my control?*—ponder¬ 
ing on such a contrast as Om, Nala was long \n doubt. 

(Naiads muaings)— 

81. *‘As any suppliant may easily obtain &om me ansrthiug 
that he asks for up to my life, with what gift wUl my heart be 
content when the suppliant is the lord of the gods? 

82. *‘As for Damayanti, who is more valuable than even my 
life and wealth, she is only in my heart; she is not mine; the 
earth is not worth even a sixteenth part of her. 

83* “How can I know their desired object ? How can I give 
unasked ? Fie on him who, though he knows a suppliant's wish, 
waits for the occasion of his speaking. 

84. “A donor, by making a belated gift, cannot remove the 
ain which he commits, by making a suppliant go through the humi- 
liation of flattering and humble entreaties, and undergo the shame 
of profuse begging. 


12. NetSoft father. 

13. Inika 
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85. “The water given to a suppliant by the generous, after 
having brought to biio the gifts to be maide, is meant as a remedy 
against the accidental death of the suppliant fallJng into a swoon, 
owing to his fright caused by an apprehension of the failure of his 


prayer/'“ 

86. “Not only one’s wealth, but e\-en one’s life should be 
given away like a straw to a suppliant \ this is the meaning of 
the cleverly worded rule about the making of gifts, when it enjoins 
the giving of w’ater together with Ku4a blades.’^* 

87. "The lotus, stained in contact with mud, is not fit to be 
occupied by the goddess of wealth; hence, the wise should make 
the pure lotus baud of the suppliant the abode of the goddess, 

88. “The earth is overburdened, neither with trees nor with 
mountains nor with oceans, but with the man whose birth does not 
serve (he purpose of fulfilling the desires of suppliants, 

89- “The miser might not out of greed give his riches to others 
while he is alive; but what surprises me is that he docs not do 
so, even when dead.” 

90. “What be a recompense for the gods for the fame 
which they have conferred on me, by making their request to me. 
neglecting all other donors in the world ? 

91, “‘Alas, this man is going to the other world alone, leaving 
behind his wealth at his death’—thinking thus, the friendly sup- 
pUant, taking pity, desires to take that man's wealth to the other 

world,^ 


92. “He who accepts a gift is a debtor, who lakes one thing 
in this world to give it back multiplied by a crore in heaven; only 
a good man, if there be any, comes to practise tlus everlasting usury 
in the next world by virtue of hi.^ good deeds, 


14. A gift to preceded lay act of pooriag water on die si^ltanta 
hand, signifying d» «sotve to give, and m meovlng any doubt about dw 

gift to be made. , . . __..in,. 

15, Mala Inteiprets the rule that a gift is to be preceded by the formaUly 

of offering to the suppliant water with a few blades of Kusa gra». The 
gnlflcsoi* of Ihe blades of gresa to obvious: with regard to the water, 
the word “life" to one of the eynonyma of water; hence tlte eoaetu- 

aloji that cw& otw^s life ahould tie awny- 

1C. Thfr kUi> U the «at of LaJe^mL tlie godd«B of weallh. ^ 

n TMs is HU apparent c!cxitr™aetian- The real meaning is, ‘On his death 

be sWJWTtder* hi* wealth to the king." ^ , a * 

18. Le. wealOi, ehiritobly spent In this lirorld, cotnea back to the donor 

in the next wofld The idea Is coiittniied in tlie next ve«. 
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93. Thinking thii^ for n moin^t, Nala said to the gods who 
were glad to lind the coiintenance of the man suppheated^^ beam¬ 
ing with joy—somethijig difficult for suppliants to get, 

94. 'There is not much difference between a cause and an 
effect^ and it is true that a personas body is produced by food ; 
looking at your nectar-fed bodies, my eyes are bemg immersed in 
nectar. 

95. "'Compare my slight religious merit with its result, namely, 
you come within the range of my eyes ! It is the religious austerities 
of my foi^fathers whichi mattiring in this way, thrive hi glory. 

9€h “Ah, verily the merit resulting from the vow of enduring 
ever^^lhing, insiatled this earth in the rank of a goddess, and even 
you are honouring her with your lotus feetn 

97. "Whatever you desire from this mortal child, whether an 
olTering as great as life itself, or more, let him with it worship your 
feet: say, what can such a thing be.^* 

98. Then Nala having politely said thus without any hesita¬ 
tion, Indra, the master of hypocri^ in his actions, spoke these 
words crooked with tnsmoerity. 

99. "'Moon of the earth, we desire that festive occasion—- 
marriage with Damayantij conqueror of Cupid^ act thou as our 
messenger in this matterp casting aside for ever the fear of Cupid. 

100. ‘There are hundreds of kings on the earth; thou art 
certainly an ocean, they are wells ■ are there not so many planets 
in the heavens, which of them is like the sun ? 

101. "We have all-seeing eyes; we know the unfathomahle 
ocean of thy merits; none of us would be content without engaging 
thee in this secret affair in this way," 

102. Though he came of a pure family and felt himself to be 
an abode of virtues, Indra in his desire to oust the sincere and 
friendly Nala at once became crooked like a bow^ which, though 
made of good bamboo and pro^dded with a string, becomes bent in 
order to lei go the straight and feathered arrow, 

103. Nala^ who was very subtle, understood Indra’s guile from 
those very words and then made a suitable speech. Sincerity is 
not the policy towards those who are tnslncere, 

104. “It is the gravity of my own sins committed in another 
birth that desires to defy even your greatness that transcends the 
limit of words. 


IS. U. Niila. 
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105. *'You know the minds of all ; yet 1 must not maintain a 
silence which might be prejudicial to the main object in view ; let 
there be shame through speaking, rather than the acceptance of the 
unrefuted words of others. 

IOC. '‘How can you, in whose mind is present as in a dear 
mirror all that is» give such a command to one, to whom it is not 
fit to be given ? 

107- "'Strange. How can I go on a mission on your behalf to 
one whom I am at this moment going to choose as my bride? Do 
not high personages Like you fed even contempt for deceiving a 
straw like me ? 

108- "'Owing to her absence I go mod and lose my senses in 
a moment ; tell me^ bow can 1 as such keep your secret®* before 
her ? 

109- ''How can I dissimulate my emotions in the presence of 
one, cherishing whom in my heart in the form of desire I take my 
breath ? Even the wise cannot resist the objects of sertse. 

110. "Besides^ how can one like me even see her without 
crushing the sentinels ? Where does a maiden confide in a man» 
ruthless in conquering a hundred thousand sentinels ? 

111. "The fame that was valued by the generous including the 
sage Dedhici had oiiiy life as its maximum price. How can I 
accept it by paying a price a hundred times greater than my life, 
my beloved Damayanti ? 

112. ^Just as you arc asking me for her, 1 too ought to ask 
you for her; I must make yourselves my teachers in the matter 
of flattery in entreaties for the sake of my desired object^ 
Damayanti. 

113* "'Worshipping you daily, first of all have I begged Dama- 
yantl of you ; if you do not feel shame in traiksgressing my prayer, 
I too am not bound to feel it overmuch. 

114. IS said that Damayanti has already resolved to choose 
me as her consort ; when ahe sees me, she will only blush ; certainly 
she ynH not accept you. 

115. "So be pleased. Grieve not. This mi^on is entirely 
unsuitable for me ; wishing to carry it into effect by a wrong 
methondt you will simply acquire ridicule, and not the desired 
object^* 

20. i*, the secret of yow appobitinfC her lover —bs a to 

her^ 
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116. Then thinking over these wartis of Nala, In-dfa smil- 
ing slightly, and furtively looking at the face of bis oompaoions. 

117. “ Xing, didst thou not thyself, a scion of the dynasty of 
the mooii, say all thbi ^ is thy tongue no-t ashamed of its refusal, 
having promised of its own accord to give suppliants the object of 
their desire ?^* 

118. ^Thoughtful one, how is it that thou dost not see this 
world, transient and false, that even thy mind, strangely enoughi 
L5 going to forsake virtue and fame ? 

119. ''Who was ever bom to thy dynasty, Lhe crown of ihe 
world, but did not fulfil the desires of suppliants ? The very first 
member of the dynasty, the moonn was indeed marked with a srtam } 
alack, mayst thou not be like him, too! 

120* “But the hare in the moon is only a sign (not a mark of 
disgrace), while even a sour look or silence or displeasure with 
regard to a suppliant—all this is disgrace for one like thee. 

121. "*Did he not read the letter 'Na', while reading the 
alphabet, or has he forgotten it even if he did read it ?'—thm the 
letter used to sway to and fro in the swing of doubt in the 
minds of suppliants.-*® 

122. Agni said to him, “Nala, why dost thou let this renown 
escape thee, white as the moon^ that has come to thy hands ? No 
one else on earth has thus had Indra, the owner of the all-giving 
Kalpa tree, coming as a suppUani. 

123. *'Let our desire, never thwarted while procuring the joy 
of the inhabitants of heaven, renounce to-day its pride of being 
without an equals owing to our having crowned thyself In its place/^ 

124. Then said Yama to Nala who was sad^ 'Taght of the 
family of Virasena, is the strange gloom that seeks to dominate thee 
worthy of thee w^ho dost belong to ttie dynasty of the moon ? 

125. “A suppliant was not di^ppointed even by the Kohana 
mountain,^ hard among hard objects, and even by the wish-cow* 
a mere animal; alas, child, what b this that thou art about to do 7 

126. "Doe^ a thoughtful man ever delay^ when asked for a 
favour ? Who can be a guarantee for one^s life even for a moment? 
Tbe two eyes rolling by way of winking speak Instantly of death. 


£1. S« V™ 9T . . , j T f „ 

^ U. lormefly Nek never £&id Na. when adeed for e kvour. 

23, A legenikry tnountpin pieducing jewels 

n . 10 
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127. "Becaxise of the disepporntm^t suffered by the be^ of 
the CaUka bird asking for water, e gloom spreads over the expanse 
of cloudSfe though it was willing to give cool water to the bird/'^ 

128. Variipap too, raising hia hand, spoke seme appropriate 
words to him, ‘"Fame alone, whose pear {string is the stream of 
water offered in connection with giftSp^ is thy beloved wife, 

129. “Thoughtful oncp if It is true that even Ka™ and Dadhiei 
were not everlasting on earth—Kan^a whose skin was an uH' 
penetrable armour, and Dadhici whose bones were hard as the 
thunderbolt—then neglect not religious virtue* 

130. “A wise man like thee cannot gel rid of the noose that 
is fidelity to one*s promise—the noose, bound by which Bali and 
Vindbya are still unable to move. 

131. “Fame, that dear one, the beauty of whose visage sur¬ 
passes the moon, and who does not forsake her lover, even when 
she goes to the farthest ends of the directions,—who will maltreat 
even Fame for the sake of e gazelle-eyed damsel, union with whom 
1$ of transient duration ? 

132. “Strange. Even we whom others ask for boons ask thee 
for a favour; hero, do thou fulfil not only our desire, but also fi]l 
the regions with thy fame, 

133. *"The gods have come to thee as suppliants. Let the 
divine Kalpa tree, the lustre of its vast fame for charity being 
thus tarnished, make to-day the heaven white with its fiowers 
alone,®* 

134. *^Nala, even thy name recalled like those of Bharata, 
Arjuna and Prithu gives a traveller hi^ desired object; if thou dost 
doubt the success of thy own journey, all those benign agencies 
must also be futile. 

135. "Make thy pious promise,^ which was to-day delightful 
with its accents respecting our desired object, true to ite literal 

24r TIig gloomy colour ol the tlouds is fancied as the result of the shi 
caused by their delay In giviiig n drink of water to the thLrvIy CItaka klni 

55- See Veue BS. 

2B. The divine tree, whMl usually supplies the wante of the gods, is 
white with ite fame hi wdl as its flowers: but u this fame no Iciu^r ejdsfs 
owing to these gods having diverted their prayer to Wala, it la now white 
with Its flowers only. 

27. See Verse 
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meaning, by making it a rival of the scriptures® (in its regard for 
the truth!; and, let thy fame, purifying the three worlds, destroy 
the connection of things with the terms ’black’, ‘yellow’, ’red’ and 
*greenV by prodainiing ’white’ as the only colour on earth.® 

136. "How is it that 6am, begotten by the thousand-footed 
Sun, was bom lame ? It is said a son has a tendency to resemble 
the father. But the Sun, mamfcsting himself to be lame in the 
act of rising above thy might, in spite of his thousand feet, has 
provided us with the answer to-day.” 

137. ’thus hearing these flattering words of the group of gods, 
the king, though in love with DamayantI, undertook the missian 
forcibly imposed on him. When he gave his consent, Indra said to 
him in great joy, "Let the power of being invisible be everywhere 
subject to thy wilL” 

138. Epalogue, [The poet refers to his work grtvijayapra^astL] 


38. Sctltng oiide the usual dcrivsHon of the word srfitwfiT ’‘prwDl3e'’t 
the poet dertvea it on “a rival of the scriptures/’ 

29. The fame, white in Its puri^, Is to »alt* all things white, leaving 
Only one colour oa Ihc earth and haidshing the rest, 
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1. Then starting on Indra^s misaion, ih& king of Ni^dha, the 
rcpeller of enemies, made the capital of kitig Bhima the destina¬ 
tion of his chariot. 

2. Just as the sage Agastya did not consider even the 
irresistible Oceai>fire as an obstacle to his drinking up the oceans 
similarly the firm-minded king did not consider the loss of Dama- 
yantt a hindrance in the path of carrying out his mission. 

3> The gods, wishing to drink the nectar of news about the 
lotus-eyed Damayanti coming to them through Nala, a.s through a 
conduit, remained tis the ornament of that placep winWess as If io 
look at the direction in which he waa going.^ 

4. Just m a wish attains its fulfilmentp similarly Naiads chariot 
in a moment reached that city, the Amarlvati of that Indra of the 
earth (king Bhima), disguised under the mere name of Kuu^hin, 

5. *"Hiis is the city whose streets are hallowed with the touch 
of Damayantl's feet''—overwhelmed with anxiety at this thought, 
Nala, looking wistfully at the city for a moment, heaved a deep 
sigh, his hopes destroyed by the gods^ 

6. His left eye, perspiring with a drop of joyful tears, while the 
eyelashes thrilled* as well as the other eye. quivering with throhsp 
felt the joy of the first union of lovers at the sight of that dty„ 

Just as a mass of rays, going out of the solar disc, enters 
the lunar orb,^ similarly the king then descending from the chariot, 
occupied by the charioteer, went into the city. 

8. Wonderful was it that the figure of Nala, when he entered 
the city, remained in\dsible more wonderful was it that his figure 
still renialncd the one thing 'visible'^ in the world 

9. Nala's eyes, after long traversing the city, which, owing to 
its clever inhabitants and beautiful buildings, was like an (all¬ 
giving) Kalpa creeper of wonder, became at last the guest of the 
royal palace. 

IOp He held the armed sentinels in contempt, but was ashamed 
in his heart that he was going about unseen ; he was dellehted that 

Ih a fpecifil reiiscii b here fancted for iho winkleas chnracter of the eyea 
of the gpdfl. wlio by namre d-o not wink. 

2 - The rtffet^nce tj to the Mea that the moon shines by the refieetod 
light of the MOD. familiar to Hindu aebronomera Cf. Erhatsoinhlti 4 . 1-4, 

3. See 5. L37. 

4 HerEp "worth seeing". 
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he WDuJd see Damayantl, but became sad^ remembering he was a 
messenger. 

11. Then repeatedly turning Ms eyes in aU directions, with the 
object of seeing Damayantl, he entered the palace without any 
hesitation, tmseen through Indra*s (magical) feat by the guards¬ 
men In the rooms of the palace,® 

12. The mighty sovereign, though he passed through the palace 
door, looked round, curving his neck, with eyes motionless with 
surprise^ at the voice of the sentineb who were preventing other 
people from coming in, shouting, ^“Who is this 

13. Having closed Ms eyes, on seeing in the inner apartment 
a young woman, who had uncovered her thighs to paint them, he 
was startled to have jostled another maid who was passing by, 

14. Perhaps Nala had perceived Damayanti m the cycle of 
creation without a beginning or In pictures, or it was perhaps a 
magical illusion produced by Cupid that he saw In all the direct 
tions.® 

15. He had no liking for the nymph-like maidens owing to bis 
seeing them along with the illusory figure of Damoyantl; thanks 
to this very mistake^ about Damayanti, he mistook them not for 
Damayantl 

16. Nala was overwhelmed with grief at hLs beloved's absence^ 
the grief to which Cupid gave a helping hand in his heart despair¬ 
ing of Damayanfi. Having seen there her illusory figure, he ^ev- 
ei seeing her no mote, having in a moment recovered from the 
illusion^ 

IT. Aa he was dehvering a Uttle the message of the divine 
lords of the directions to the figure of his beloved called up by JiLs 
imaginatiDn, he was brought to his senses by the shout of the many 
timid girls, who were frightened by the voice coming from an 
invisible source. 

18. Seeing there a slender damsers breasts, from which the 
breeze had removed the cloth, as if to touch them, Nala, being 
ashamed, stood with his face turned aside, the face that did not 
brook the full moon's presence.^ 

5. rh\s Canto, tl will be femeinbeml. deacribos the adventure* of Nala 
going about invirihle in the inner opartenentSr 

e. Though NaJa had never seen Bomsyanti before, he sremod to h*ve 
ber virion before biro on ail sides- 
7r l,e. ilLusion, 

a. 1.0. Naia*a lace was as beautiful m the full moon* but the (aw was 
pure, while the rooon was marked wilh a ?tain, 
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19. Cupid, though he c&st a net in the inner apartment, with 
the manifold charms* of the multitude of maidens, was lujahle to 
catch that black antelope—the pair of Nala’s deep black eyes. 

20. Seeing (first) the root of the arms as a girl was binding 
her hair, then the breasts as she was painting them, and then the 
navel as her clothing got loose, he thereafter dosed his eyes, having 
had his eyes drawn here and there by degrees. 

21. As he was standing with bis eyes closed, he could not be 
tigh^y grasped by two women, coming towards each other, being 
kept apart by their bosoms; stepping aside, Nala afterwards 
reproached his own limbs; the two women were, however, thrilled 
to come in contact with the body of a man. 

32. Harassed by this (alternate) closing of eyes and looking 
distinctly,*® and (hence) looking at the women with side-glances 
only, he w'as greatly ashamed, appearing (thereby) to look at 
them with passion;** the good, indeed, feel shame much more before 
their own selves than before others. 

The flowers serving as the arrows discharged at Nala by 
Cupid, who was misled by the glances he was casting at a woman 
whose body was thriTlcd,*® were not wasted, but served as ofTeritigs 
of Worship to his steadfast character. 

24. Leaving the foot-path, Nda, the light of the good, became 
the ornament of a quadrangle to have a look at the people, thinking, 
**Here it is easy to avoid the contact of passing women." 

25. The eyes of the king falling on the bosom of a woman, 
who was painting it, turned back at once, as if expelled by Jie 
crescent-shaped nail-marks on her breasts, owing to their enmity 
with lovers forlorn.** 

26. The eyes of the forlorn Nala, which speedily closed on 
meeting the moon that was the face of a slim damsel, confirmed two 

9. Mean? al*J: "with intertwined cords of hfllr" 

10, In the first case there was the risk of being jostled by passing 
women; tn the secotid the showe of mirprising them in delicate sttualioia. 

^dei;L&iic#5 being estpresaive off lav* and paslcm. 

1Z„ Obviously "bf a ohanee rouiact with his ofwn bodi^, 

U, MoonUght befnj^ highly oppressive to fnriom lavers, tiie moon is 
regarded as iheir enemy. Now ss the nailmurk^ r«cpiblo the halff momi. in 
ihape, Ibey ere fandod <le bo many h&U mootis, which are hosllte to Kak 
Dwirkg to hk \xing a lover in oepaiatloEi, aivd drive oS his eyes when tb«y 
come In contact with them. 
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things—the fact cf the face faem^ the moon, and that of themselves 
being 

27, Women coming from all sides would easily have caught 
hold of him, as he was standing on the quadrangle with his eyes 
closed, had they not themselves made way for him, turning back 
in terror on jostling bis ^invisible) figure. 

28* Dragging away in his haste the scarf of a girl which got 
stuck to the points of the diamonds On his ornaments, as the girl 
knocked against him^ and laying bare (by so doing) the hips of 
the slim damsel^ the king felt grief at the resulting sin- 

29. Struck on the way by one girl with a ball (which she was 
throwing at another girl), scratched with nails by another knocking 
against him, smeared by another with the saSron powder of her 
breasts—thus became he almost &n object of dalliance to them, 

30. Some one of the girls $aw him in the form of a reflection 
on her pearistring; then as he passed and was no longer the 
slender damsel, thinking of him, decided well in her mind that the 
figure vanished into her own hearL 

31^ Cupid, unable to distinguish in any way his wife Rati 
among those damsels who greatly rivalled Hati in beauty, doubt¬ 
less embraced each ’one of the girls^ whose patience was c^chau^ed 
by the beauty of Nala's reflection,^® 

32, Restless with the delusion produced by the beauty of hhs 
reflection, they were not too afraid even of his invisible figure t 
fair-eyed maidens who obey Cupid's commands regard even their 
lives as straw. 

33, The tremori which came over the fair-eyed damsels when 
they saw his reflection, and which ^read through them when they 
came to touch him, wets greatly enhanced by the fear caused by the 
sound of bis footsteps when he speedily ran away from them. 

34, Let Cupid thrill with joy those limbs of the maidens which 
came in contact with Naiads limbs or even their eyes which drank 
in Nala's image; but when ho made their hair stand—hair that is 
insensible even to cuts—he was making really stones dance, 

35, A gazelle-eyed damsel went back to the place where she 

14. Nq 1» closed his eyes in order to avdd looking ot the girL The dosing 
cf his eyes mi tht sight of tho girrs face is comimred to the of the 

petals of B lotus si moonrifle, 

Cupid took pofisessloo of ihe hcsrls of the dsmsCiU wim idl 
in love with Nela'a m^ectioiL 
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was thrilled to get a ^"touch"^® of NaU, and falling on his footprint 
on the dmt of the earthy said m a low voice, ^'PleasOf (come hack) /" 

36. Languishing on account of Damayantrs ah$ence^ Nala^ 
tired of walking about in the place, frequently took rest in the 
grounds^^ alongside the rows of buildings. 

37. Who (^mong the women) was not astonished to see Dama- 
yunti (in a portrait) , with Naia's pearlstring presented to her by 
hini» after having drawn her exactly in the same way as the awan 
had shown her to him, by drawing her on a lotus-leaf ? 

38. Nala looked at her, having drawn her in a portrait as a 
girl on the threshold of youth, being marked with a cane in the 
shape of the line of hairs on her body, and suppre^ng those habits 
which still smacked of childhood,^* 

39. The circle in his footprints, a mark of emperors, which 
was visible on the way where a crowd of young princes was play¬ 
ing with a thick mass of (camphor powder, caused amazement to Ihe 
elderly ladies who were looking at it. 

40. Stepping for a moment between two gazelle-eyed damsds, 
who were looking at each othor^s beauty charming with yguth, he 
caused their astonishment hy this sudden hiding of each olber^s 
figure. 

41. At one place the women, wondering and wondering a 
thousand times, saw their own reflections appearing in the air on 
Uie invisible ornamental jewels of Nala standing in front of them. 

42. Some maidens (playing the game of ball-throwing)^ their 
face fair like the moon, seeing that the ball dropped midway, hav¬ 
ing struck Nala in its course, and that it was tinted with the orna¬ 
mental paint of his body, were lost in aistonishment^ remembering 
that the btUl was being thrown at one another only among them¬ 
selves, 

43. The queens (in the harem) ^ though they were devoted to 
the austerity of not looking at any man except their own consort, 
obtained the supreme joy of their eyes, by looking at his beauty in 
his reflections on the floor. 

44. Looking at his shadow^ they thought, Just as we bear 
Cupid (i.e, love) in relation to our husband, so is the earthy too, 

Ifl. 3 Idnd of embrace. 

17. TKp raftdlng has been adopted. 

IB. The line of downy hnirs growieg on her body at the approach of 
ytKuth k fancied as a caM with which shi* was suppressing the last vestign 
of ^Idiih ooudtiei. 
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in that way^ in nclation to her husband (the king)^ carrying this 
Cupifh turned blue by the flameg of Siva^s eyea 

45. Although to their hearfs content they looked at his 
beauty^ presented by his reflection^ they did not see that beauty of 
his,® which stitpaased a lump qf gold, 

46. It was wonderful that the forlorn klng^ by becoining 
invisible, by spreading out a series of bodies in the shape of his 
reflections on the bejewelled floora, and by entering the upper story 
of another's mansion^ shone like an ascetic (who also becomes 
invisible at will, assumes a plurality of bodies, and enters the body 
of another).^ 

47. **I touched something like a nmu as 1 was passing'^ "'1 saw 
something like the shadow of a man^’i too, noticed as if some 
one were talking''—he heard such words of women. 

48. The beautiful Damayantl came across Nala on the way^ as 
she wa^ coming, after paying obeisance to her mother; but he 
could not dlstingui^ her among the iUosery Damayantis ($e^ by 
him), nor did she see him owing to bis being in visible. 

49. A wreath of flowers, obtained from her mother as a 
favour, though thrown by her at Nak’s neck, having seen him in 
an illusion, did actually reach him as be was standing dose by. 

50. The king was astonished that this wreath—a favour from 
one whom he used to see in the train of his thoughts—was some¬ 
thing real; the maiden, too^ was surprised to see that the wreath 
thrown by her went out of sight.^ 

51. Seeing each other, as if they were at different places, even 
at a place occupied by them both, they did actually come to embrace 
each other in the midst of the embraces of their illusory selves. 

52. Again, Damayantl, though she felt his touch, thought It 
an illusion owing to her not seeing him, while the king, though he 
saw her, could not catch hold of her^ being ^ddenly paralysed In 
his movements. 

53. Starting (to touch each other) with the idea of the 
touches being real, owing to the great joy caused by a touch (that 
was real), but encountering a check owing to the falsity (of 

IS*. The ihAdow \$ loafled as Cuptd, tamed back, when bumt hy 

30. i.e., hb teal beauty* 

31. An apfparcBt ctmtrodktioo b dso impllfid. The kbig, a 

^'forlorn”, wm acting like n ^ lit. united. 

22. Because it wn* token away by Nela. 

N. 11 
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subsequent touche^}, they did not, being confounded, believe even 
when they actually touebed each other again on the way. 

54. Never intemipting each ether ® corresponding as they did 
in every respect le their real selves^^ and extremely pleasant as 
they ’were with the wealth of their beatity, they could not abstain 
from the joy of play^ even on discovering each other to he unreal.^ 

55. Just as the flame of a iamp^ when too much oil is poured 
into itt goes out a little and then bums with twice as much hght as 
before; similarly the grief of separation in their hearts^ abating a 
little for a moment, bl&xed up with redoubled force owing to being 
drenched by a wave of affection caused by their mutual touches. 

56. Damayan^ entered her apartment, having repeatedly both 
right knowledge and delusion, owing to the union of her strengUi 
of mind and grief of separation, while Nala went about there in a 
freiizy, seeing before him the fair-broiived damsel again and againm 

57* Walking and wandering long with great fntigueT the king 
reached the sky-scraping palace, charming with Damayantis 
presence. 

58. On a bejewelled terrace at ’the entrance of the palace, he 
saw Damay anti's hall, which with the winsome gestures of hundreds 
of girl companions m^adA one take it for CupId^s harem. 

59. There Nala inwardly praised a certain damsel who was 
talking sweetlyi “Does her thrtsat marked with three lines indicate 
that it has conquered three things—the cuckooT the flute ond the 
lyre” ? 

60. There he feared he was diravered, on hearing from the 
mouth of a sparrow perching on the hand of a woman, these words 
of consolation uttered by her friends, “Damayantij look at this Nala, 
give up ^rrow.^^ 

61. There, before his eyes, a girl disguised as Damay anti was 
bashftiliy placing a wreath of Madhuka flowers, brought by the 
gardener, round the neck of a girl fneiid disguised as Nala* 

62. There a damsel, as she wai^ putting on a friend's moon-like 
face (on the forehead) a moon-like ornamental mark of mica^ on 
which was reflected her own moon-Hke face with a similar oma- 


2^, Le., die visiCHi of e&tfe other. 

24. l.e.p tho wan eiclremely UfelLke. 

7B. fitoreiy under an Oloaian. 

The bird had learnt the* words frequently used by Damayantfi 
Hiuids aa d make-believe. 
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mental mark of mica^ seemed to produce ^ state oE flux of the 
mooiL 

63^ There on the inside of a petal of the golden Ketako flower, 
using the finger-iiails as a pen^ Damayantl wrote her love-letter 
destined for himselfT on which the sketching of the letters took on 
inky colour in a momenU 

64* There one of the friends, though highly renowned (for 
her artistic skill) ^ succeeded in depicting in DamayantTs portraits 
the toy-lotus in her handp but not the hand; the lotus-bod on her 
ear^ but not the eye. 

65. There Gandharva women+ Narada's favourite disciples, 
whose lyres were equal (in sw^eetnessl to her throat full of the 
honey of melody, came and sang to DomoyantI to the accompani¬ 
ment of lyres. 

66. There a number of girls was saying to a friend^ on whose 
breasts was a nail-mark resemhlJng the half-moon in shape^ 
Cupid, hiding for fear of Siv^t sporting in a canoe on thy pitcher- 
like breasts? 

67. As flowers perturbed DamayantTs heart by becoming 
Cupid's arrowst a maiden there who was making a garland took 
vengeance upon them^ by thrusting Into them the point of her 
needle, 

68. But Damayanti said to her in terror^ "^Friend, leave off, 
leave off thb? rashness; thou art thyself offering to Cupid flowery 
arrows, furnishing them with a string.” 

69. There a falr-waisted damsel, drawing wlfh her hand the 
figure of a female dolphin among the pictorial designs on her 
friend's breasts, was saying to hert ^^Friend, here Is a steed, I ween, 
for the celestial river—thy pearlstring/'^ 

70. There that damsel was saying again to the same friend^ 
"Let thui sea animal—thb( female dolphin, staying on thy pitcher- 
like breasts as the wdfe of that dolphiUt the emblem of Cupid 


27. The crescent-shApqd onil-miirk on the brents is compared to & 
miniflture c&no^. The phrase 5?=^ meena also ‘"in a piudier full of 

which makes vivid the Idea of rowing cm a miaiaiim scale. Cupid, 
being onpe btimt by ^ivs, b fandod aa hiding lUmself. 

20. pointed Sgure of this doJpbin is to serve as a conveya^^iee for ihe 
pearUtring which is fancied os the dlvhie river OimgiD represented as riding 
o dolphkk 
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residing in thy heart,® serve as a panegsmc of the fame of the 
expanse of thy breasts.’™ 

71. Nala had a significant laugh at the plaint of a house 
sparrow* which was frightened, thinking it was going to be killed, 
a girl having Said while casting the die, “PMend, kill this moving 
‘sparrow’ (die)” (as the expression goes), 

72. 'There obser\*ing near Damayanti the beauty of a golden 
swan serving as a receptacle for betel, he was fiindy mistaken that 
it was the (golden) swan which bad done him a great good by 
acting as a messenger to his belov*ed. 

73. Then in that throng of her friends a certain exuberance 
of beauty dearly announced her of itself, unasked, removing 
Nala’s doubt regarding her identity. 

74. His reflection, though clearly appearing on the raised seat 
of jewels, was not noticed among his portraits, joyfully drawn on 
die floor by her friends for her diversion. 

75. He brought back his hope of winning DamayanS, though 
it had receded far, on hearing her words while she was rejecting 
the messengers of Agni, Yama and Varujja, who had made inteous 
entreaties (on behalf of their masters). 

76. He heard, however, with an inward fear and all too 
slender hopes, the declaration of the messenger of Indra to Dama¬ 
yanti, which was being cheered by her friends in the hall. 

(The speech of Indra's messenger)— 

77. "While I declare my message, with thy attention do thou 
favour me, a mes.-setiger of Indra, who sends thee a verbal message, 
as the writing of the gods cannot easUy be read on earth, 

78. “Indra greets thee,^ gracefully pressing thee in his em¬ 
brace: what remained (to be said) was conveyed to thee by the 
hair of his body, standing on end at the very mention of his cm* 
bracing thee. 

79. "When be comes to thy Svayamvara, do thou, with thy 
wreath of choice, quickly fetter Indra’s throat, which, though 


29. Ab Cupid is In the heart of the girl, hb embtem—the dolphin—Is 
also there, mid now It Lt to be Joined hy Us wsle depicted on the elrl's 
breoffU. Cl, 4. 3S. 

30. As the dolphin la a hts animnl. its presence on the breasts would pro- 
ebim their buQc. 

31. lit: enquires about thy health. 
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urged by the heart, was guilty of beUig ahy in the matter of asking 
for thy hancL 

80- "Forsake him not Let net the gods who brought out 
Laic^nil for his younger brother (Vi^nu), by churning the ocean 
of milk, take pains to raise up another Lak^nu for him, by churn¬ 
ing the ocean of sugar-cane juice-^ 

81. "In the cycle of worlds heaves is the greatest, in heaven 
the gods, and among the gods Indrar when Indra himself asks to 
be thy slave for love, is there a climax o£ glory^ even beyond this? 

82. "Indra invites thee in flattering terms to that position 
which he acquired by performing a hundred sactiJices: do thou a 
favour, adorn it with the toil of moving thy eyebrows in token 
of acceptance. 

83. ^^oughtful girl, in thy mind think of the happiness that 
is in pleasure walks along the celestial Gang^ and in the garden of 
Nandaiia, in having a god as thy husband^ Vispu as thy husband's 
younger bfother^ and Lak^ml, the wife of thy husband^s brother, af 
a companion. 

EL "Hiou alone hast acquired the glory of this invitation 
from Indra,—*Be happy in the sovereignty of the three worlds^ 
to attain which Visnu humiliated himself by his begging of Bali, 
and IS (still) called Dwarf.^ 

85. "It is not meet for thee to make the gods ungrateful, to 
whom thou dost obeisance throe times a day; be pleased to release 
them from debt who would fall at thy feet at dawn, noon and eve."** 

86. The garland of Parijata flowers, a favour from Indrg, 
presented by the woman saying this, and heartily accepted by 
Damayanti, filled with its fragrance all AMs (dinoctions) , except¬ 
ing the AM (hope) of Nala. 

87. Then one of the damsels said, '"Madam, it is useless to 

think over the matter^^; another said, friend, it will be pro¬ 

per (to choose Indra) and yet another said, "Let tbe reply Ves^ 
be the one thing propitious in the matter." 


3Z Le., in ihc raise of DBuinyarilfs wJtmJ, the wiU have lo fmd fur 
Indm a wl/t even mom beauttful than by ehurning Ibp ocean of 

eane juice teeter thon rnftk. 

33. Aerarding to the rtery, Vianu asmmicd the form cpf a dwaif. 

34. Le.. be pleased to ftllow them io repay their ilebl lo thee by folJmg 
ot thy feet etc. XhurmyanU H suited to become the queen of the ^oda und 
receive their hotna^- 
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88- “Atn I at any time disobedient to yon? But re- 

something in partioular to be said"—Damayanti having 
said thkis, her friends and the messenger of Indra felt a limitless 
joy. 

89. As Nala was thinking, ^Neither have I won Damaj^nti 
nor executed my mission;' if the day lotus that was his heart did 
not burst, the reason was ^lely the vision of the moon^ DamayantPs 
face.^ 

90. Bowing in honour of Indra with that very garland (on 
her head)» DamayantI, with the oomers of her tips slightly bright¬ 
ened by a amile, repljed to the messengeri after she had restrained 
each of her friends (from further speech) g by making a sign vrith 
her eyes. 

91. '"Give up the audacity of praising Indra; if any one knows 
how to describe hlm^ it is only the Veda to a dight extent: to him, 
a witness in the hearts of men, a reply on my part, which can en¬ 
lighten only the ignorant, will be but futde. 

92. '^Whose tongue utters the discourtesy of a 'No^ respecting 
his commands? Yet accepUng his command as a garland on my 
head, 1^ a humlde girl, offend him by mdJvidual utterances of my 
own. 

93. ^This kindness ol Indra> because it is the result of my re¬ 
ligious austerities, does, indeed, engage me In (further) austerities. 
The sweetness of a result prodiicei$ an impatience in the mailer of 
proceeding to the means.* 

94. ^*Him will I therefore serve as my husband for happiness 
and for the fulfilment of my vows, but with this iota of difference 
that I will ser\'e him In his mortal shape, partially incarnate in this 
world as a ruler of the earth.®^ 


35r Nn b * heart was the Uitiis, and Dsinm^'^trs the moon. The 
day Lotus, m the pmeace dI the does not opou, btu closes it^ petata; 

stmEorly NnlaV heart did not biin± with artef, being to HJiuje extoat ccn- 
folcd at th? sight of DamayantL 

She meunj tbot as her former auatcritle^ have bmught on hor th« 
kindne^fi of tndra, sha Is anxious to undertake further aiutoritlet^ which 
Plight bring her ^till happkr results (Le- the love n! Hula). 

37^ The body ot a king li said to be compoied of elenionts derived from 
the eight Lokapolos, and os Indm ia one of ihcm, niorrylng a mortal tmg 
would be almost equivaJenl to mufylng Indni. 
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95- "I have heard thy wenbi in favour of Indra, sharp as 
being extremely prejudicial to the vow of a devoted woman: al¬ 
ready in my mind have I given myself not to the immortal, but to 
a mortal Indre.^ 

96. '‘Like as the fact of having spurned the pleasures nf the 
world brings no repentance to a hnn-minded man bent on hit 
Salvation, so let not this kindness of ludra cause me to repent; for 
it is after deliberation that I have chosen ffala in my heart- 

97. ‘'I am desirous of attaining that religious virtue, blended 
with waves of blUs, by serving my husband here in this Bharatn, 
which the greatest among the good extol among lands, just as they 
do the family stage among the stages of life. 

98. “Those who live in heaven have happiness, but no duties, 
while here in this land (of Bharata) exist both the former and the 
latter; the gods, too, can be pleased here by the performance of 
sacrifices; bow can I thus wish for one,® rejecting three? 

99. “Even a virtuous man must come down from heaven, but 
when he departs from here (at His death), he goes to heaven; to 
one who thus reflects on the two types of future, do not the ulti¬ 
mate results of the two appear to be 'gravel’ and ‘sugar’ 

160. “What Ihnughtful man wishes to enjoy heaven that b 
like unwholesome food, and leads to transient happiness;^' and 
comes to men only when their span of life acquired through deeds 
reaches ib end, and not while it lasts? ” 

161. Thus mterruptuig her reply lo Indra's me^nger in the 
middle, she said to her friends, whoso faces, by the beauty of the 
lips quivering in an attempt to speak, surpassed lotus blossoms 
with unfolding petals. 

162. '^oble foiends, a man has hb niind dependent either on 
God or on the current of the chain of causes® of the succession of 
individual souls wandering without a beginning: does such a man. 


“ilie hiim^vL India** ar "thi! Indra of the 


3k le, a king wbq Is called 
®4rlb." She menuis 

Lc.p hAppinHS in heaven. 

40. “Grawi" to thr ease of lUb in heaven wrUa uttunate expiiblon u 
tte result, and sugot" in the case of We In the bnd of BhErata, pnnnishw 
at the etid a life af bliss In heaven, 

41. See the preceding verse. 

42. i,e.^ the good and bad deeds ef pTevioiu births causing tfie cyele of 
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therefore, deserve censure (for thjnking or actmg in a particular 
way) ? 

103. "Every one being subordinate to fate for ever» even a 
man who acts knowingly does not deserve any censure, nor does 
fate itself, being inanimate, deserve any reproach: on the other 
hand, he who speaks (by way of censure or reproof) only suffers 
from fatigue of the mouth. 

104. **An animal that likes soft things scorns the camel, and 
the tbomdoving camel scorns the fom^er; the satisfaction of both 
eatii^ what they like being equal, a neutral attitude, and not 
ridiculing the one or the other is right. 

105. ^Indra's merits, though charming, do not make me give 
up the man that pleasifs me: do you not see the world unwilling 
to give up the trio of virtue, w^ealth and desire, mferiar though it 
is to final release? 

106. ‘The sense of success on the attainment of one's desired 
object is common to a worm as well as Vt?nu; aversion or liking 
for particular objects, on the part of those w^ho have different 
desires. Is not subject to any established rule. 

1Q7, "It is proper to restrain a friend, if on his way a hidden 
pitfall of danger lies ahead; but let him who knows the present 
situation (that there is no such danger) remain silent: one should 
ask one^s own wish about the way to joy/^ 

108. Thus putting an end to the Intention of her friends to 
speak something in opposition, by the force of her learning, the 
young maid said to Indra^s messenger^ whose head was moving in 
wonder, though she was accustomed to hear the wise utterance 
of tndra's minister—Bphasj^tj. 

109. '"So T repelled the messengers of Yanm. Vartpia and Agni 
who had come to me, resolute, with great speed—^the messenger of 
Yama* as if on the mind,'*^ that of Agni^ as if on the wind, and that 
of Vamna, as if on the threc^treamed Canga^ 

110- ^'Indra’^s curse on thee,*^ if thou speakest to me about 
this matter again! I would rather efface this severe offence of mine 
against Indra with the inner vows of a devoted woman.” 

43. it ^ a conviiyfliice owing to its great speed. 

44. Lit. thmi dost touch the foot of tndra. 
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111. The me£;^nger of Indra havitig departed^ owing to all 
opportunity of further speech being thus destroyed* life re-entered 
the throbbing heart of Nala, just as sanity returns to n staggering 
drunkard. 

112. In this way could Nala drUik Id intense joy the honey 
issuing from the lovitig words of the maid^ and carefully brought 
to him by the chalices of Ins earsg thanks to the device (of invisi^ 
bdity) I obtained through die kindness of b lord of a cardinal point^ 

113. Epilogue, [The poet describes his epic as "more capable 
of standing critidsm than even the brother work KKand nnak hapd^'^ 
composed by him]. 


I 


4S. Indra, ibe (V£«nt gf ihe gut. 

N. 12 
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1. Then the king considered hh desire ftiMled hy the mere 
sight of the princess» the desire that had previously grown rank in 
respect of attaining his beloved, enjoying her company and the like. 

2. The king’s eyes sank first in every limb of his helovedj then 
in an ocean of the nectar of inward bliss, and then in the current 
of his tears of joy,. 

3. He felt the joy of realisation of unity with the One Brahma, 
even when he first saw the tip of a hair on her body; then, as was 
proper, he likewise feltj $ti the sight of the entire body, the joy of 
being merged in the One Cupid. 

4. It was on her high bamm that Nala’s eyes took refuge, 
when the ocean of his passion swelled up, overflowing its extensive 
shore, in contact with the nectar-flerw of the vision of the moon of 
her face.^ 

5. Was his eye immersed in the nectar of her moon-hke face? 

Did it remain fixed between her breasts? Did it leave her aU too 
slender slowly for fear of tumbling down? 

6. Nala’s furtive eye, a wayfarer on the limbs of his beloved, 
wandering, and turning back again and agfiin+ rested with a gleam 
on her hreastSr as if it lost its way in the gloom of the musk smear¬ 
ing on her bosonv 

7. The messenger^^ eye, which was losing its footing, after 
moving about on the orde of her beautiful hips, long rested ftnn, 
by clo^y daspuig with its ray® the banana stems that were her 
thighs. 

8* His eye rested on her feet, as if sasring, only a silken 
robe Netra; am I not also Netra (eye) ? So, he pleased, make me 
also embrace thy bo^om, hif® and thighs/’^ 

9, Then, after having presented his beloved and her friends 
to his eyes to his heart’s content* the king said thus In his mind, 
full of joy and wonder, 

1. Nnlfi^s eyea are likened to a nmn lEiklng jbelter m some tilfih place to 
avdd a rising flood 

2 . Hef. to Nalft. 

3. wlUch mejms alw 'hand', maJdag the imagery of grafipbg the 
thighs vivid. On the ray of the eye see Appendix I, I (c). 

4. Kala^fi ^ (eye) wimt# to be that other (a sOken garment) to 
ncplore Damayantfs limbs. 
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10- is doubtful if the crostlon of this ama^g beauty per¬ 
vading each limb would be possiblci even if Cupid bimself or my 
own fancy were to be installed in the Creatures place^ 

11. know her to be a river of the sentiment of love coming 
from *a mainstay of (he enrth/^ in whom youth, plump with swell¬ 
ing bosomp^ has caused a Sood of graceful charm. 

12. *'Since she is attended by the climax of beautyp visibly 
heightened in contact with her limbsp does Cupid display in her 
a new art of assuming a succession of shapes?^ 

13. “Possessing a lustre resembling that of an object colnured 
with turmericp was she not extracted from the clay of the River of 
Gold?^ Because, on her body not even the unevenness marking 
the joint of two limbs can be guessed^ 

14. her limbs are superior^ in spite of some resernblance, 
to all similar objects through some particular excellences is any 
comparison of them possible? The fact is* any comparison of those 
limbs (with other objects) would be for them a humiliation.^ 

15. **Verily the women created In former times served only 
as sketching practice for the Creator's hand in order to create her^ 
while the creation of present and future women is meant lo pro¬ 
cure her the fame of surpassing them in beauty, 

16. ^'Beautiful objects of nature danced in proportion to their 
inferiority to her limhs^ for (in spite of lhat)„ the poet was smre 
to bring them prestige by comparing them to those superior limbs.'^ 

17. *‘She was not touched, 1 ween, by any defects fearing she 
would, when seen, charm it into unconsciousness (by her beau^) x 
so in others merits are marred by defects, but in her they abide 
happy without any rivals. 

IS, ^*The limbs of my beloved shunned the rough beauty of 
the seed-pcid of the lotus, not because of its watery fort,^^ but out 
of sheer contempt^ they shunned the dusty beauty of the golden 

S. In Lh^ cua of the river, “mountain”; in Uie of Danmynntl, 

(Le. her father Bhuna). 

Or^ ” *., * youth ^hlch as it worn, a Joutily nunlilijig cloud .. *. 

7, ls^^ Cupid WM to be seen La all her ISmbe mdicatiiig youth, passiem 
and beaul)^ 

JambidiiBilI, thd liver which produced gold, 

a. Or, ‘^all rilmile to them a humiitatiDii.” 

10# Le.f by aaying, for uisUince, 'The lolui is like DamayAJiU^s kkftead 
ol ^'Her fare in like ihn lotus-” 

ll. Le., not becatiae it Is inacccsaiblo In its w^lerj' recess. 
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Ketakfi flower out of contempt, not because it Is covered 
with thorns. 

19. **It seems as if Tndra, in love with her, has, In order to 
protect her, employed his own weapons on efvery limh of hers — 
his Vajra 'thunder^*, also ""diftn^ond") in the shape of her ome- 
mental gems and hia bow^* in the shape of their gleam,. 

20* **Th* lock of her hair that surpasses the peacock^s traia^ 
though it has so many *moons^ on its feathers^ has very properly 
found a place above her face which has but one moon as its friend** 

21. ^*lt is the darkness in the front and on either side, dispell¬ 
ed by the moon of her face^, that is tied behind her In the guise of 
her dearly undulating hain 

22. “Did the lock of her hair and the peacock's train betake 
themselves to the Creator m consequence of a dispute?*^ Did he 
adore the former these flowers, end rebuke die latter 'by 
giving It a half nwon"?“ 

23. *‘Shc is clearly the A^^aml night with the gloom of her 
hair and then the half-moon of her forehead coming into view; it 
Is therefore wd! that Cupid, having acquired her, should attain a 
supernatural power to conquer the w'orld.^^ 

24. **Did the flowory bow of Cupidt turned Wack durlag the 
latter's burning (by Siva), have only the filaments as its residue? 
Did Siva in his iKTatb split even that into two, wherewith the 
Creator made Damayantl's eyebrows? 

25l “And the (flowery) bow of Cupid, becnnung thr eyebrows 
of my beloved^ turned sedid and stremg; for it has now acquired a 
greater force tbjin It had in its imbumt state- 

12, Lif^ the nUnbetw. The hirtrr of the nmhlcolcHmd gecns h faurfe d as 
a Fainhov, 

13 . ijo*, tnoonUk* pulcfia*. 

14 - LSij its like ki tn?auty- 

15, Uv to littvr a dedsion to a dlsputi^ regurdtog each other's beauty. 

IS **ro fifvp a half moon'’ mflons "to mm mrofibody out ly sdatog Um 
by the nock with the hand Wt into a lemkirda." Thr phmae means atn 
that the Creator gave thr peacock its half moons, vto, the briilianl spob on 
its feathers. The Idcfi is that ihr treffirs of Domsyatiiya htor studded with 
TfiBJ iy^hued flowers were moir beautiful than ibr peacock's train- 

17, ie^ by udng her as a weapon. bs the night when mystic rites 

are pedompd tor attatotog magk pewere. DamayanUV dark hair and her 
crescent-shaped forehead are fancied as the {tarititCrt toflmmd by moenrise 
on the night of Af^atoi 
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2G. ^‘Cupid^f bow and the streak of black given up by the 
mooUr when became her faccp** these two+ (bec^dng) her eye* 
brows, obtained a bLrth^ in which was a childlike nature befitting 
an agQe itrace.^^ 

27. ‘‘Owing to his conquest of the three worlds with just 
three arrows, the flower-arrowed Cupid utilised the remBining 
two by crowning thent as my heloved^s lotus-eyes. 

28. ‘^Here she is, the tender arch of Cupid's flowery boWj with 
a waist capable of being held ki the grasp of the hand, who, in 
order to stupefy us, casts a shower of arrowlike glances let loose 
from the beautiful comers of her eyes, 

29^ '^er lotus-eyea are like her lotuMyes^^ rolling and pos¬ 
sessing rich lashes, surpassing the moon by the whiteness of the 
lustre of their comers, and having pupils, pure, blue and redlant^^t 
like two rolling baDs of sapphire. 

30. ‘*The gazelle would be fortunate, if she had hex face fur¬ 
nished even with the lotus bud decorating her ear^ (the lotus bud) 
that is put into the shade by the lustre of her eyes; but what would 
she then do with her eyes?®^ 

33, ‘^Methodically removing the (outer) sheaths from the 
(inner) theaths of the banana stem and the petals front the blue 
lotm, in strii^ngs of as many as five or sbe layers, the Creator 
made, with the es^nce extracted therefrom, the beauty of her 
eyes, 

33. **Have the Creator’s rf^orts to make her eyes extracted 
this essence composed of effusions of nectar from the eyes of the 
Cakom bird and the eyes of the gazelle as well as blue lotus 
blossoms, Tjy employing the winking of the eyes and the clo^ng 
of the petals as an instrument (of pressing) 


Ig. Qbc mccuL, when tt become the fpctlcss face of Damaynnlf, cl 
cfniTK to give up iCi bUiidE mark. 

IB- The eyebrowi ar? UkeoeU to twa playftil chUiiren. hi which 

was a cHtdHke nature^ etc.^ may be nmdemi uko as in which wna a 

hairy growth suitable for^ etc. 

20. i.e., not odmitting -of egempatisem with other objects^ 

23 , Srt Vocab. under 

22 . The idjCB Is, the eye* of the gaaielle are inferior even to Damayajitfs 
lotus eor-ringa which axe, t^sides, obscured by ihe luflre of her eyes- But 
the oiiimal would be glad evw to hare these lotus buds an its makiiig 
thereby Its own eyes iwlna. 

23 . Lil, 'with tho iAftrument of clasmg'* See Note*, 
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33. the gsiidles ever borrow from her the beauty of 
her eyes that she has by force realised it from the timid oniirials 
manifold and entire? 

34. ‘'Would not her unsteady eyeSp stepping far, meet with 
each other^ if the fear of falling into the earholes did not create 
an obstacle to their gomg?^ 

35. “At the advent of the winter, I ween, the hly of the field 
died to gain a happier existence; lor its flowers became Dama- 
yanti’s eyes, and its buds the Cakora bird’s eyes. 

36. “Her nose is a quiver made of sesammn flowers holding 
two of Cupid^s (flowery) arrows, inferable from the richness of 
the fragrance of her breath, Cupid having shot the (other) three 
arrows at the three worlds each.^ 

37* 'The outline of her lower lip emerging along with the 
moon of her face calls itself the twilight of childhood and youth, 
resembling as Lt does the Bandhuka flower by the beauty of its 
crimson hue,* 

38. “This lower Up on her moon-like face is the fit Image of 
a Btmba fruit of some nectar-fod but the beauty of the 

fruit is found in any treebearing place, that of the lower lip is 
possible only in a place without trees,* 

38. “I know, it is her lower lip that is the Bimba fruit owing 
to its deep red hue, while the inferiority* of the Bimba fruit to 
it is evident; people were mistaken regarding their names, being 
unable to understand the difference between the two, 

40, “The two sides of her low*er lip close to the centre look 
somewhat swollen: am I not perhaps myself guilty of having bitten 
it with my teeth in my dalliance with her in dreams? 

31 te^ fibe hod long eyo* reacEmg ni fmr aa the ears, 

31 . It "wfll be mmonbered dwt Cupid boa five oirowi. 

SB. The «d lip with the fedr face is compared to the evening twilight, 
bright with the glow o! suds ^% with th* moon rising nbove. Aa the twUlght 
indicates the itinction of day and ni^bt, m the red lips indicate that she la 
nn the border litie of childhood and youth. 

27 . Also, Thifl lower lip on the moon of her foee Is a fit imogc of the 

orb of the moon." Se* Vocab* under 

2B U to a city. The idea is, the beauty ef the Bimha fruit is wild 

coa«i, Omt of her Up urban and refined, fen tjneeleaE' meims also 

‘eorpl', ... 

29. ’‘iareriDrUy" lu wll m "th* dwiracrer of twins an 

(lowcf lip)." T1» ar^. ruddier then die Bicnba iiiiit, is to be cnllrd Bimbn, 
Knd the Bknim iniit itadf Js to be colled which means in this c(m 

■‘inferittr”, Le, to Ui* lip. 
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41h *' 'How mMiy brmiclio^ of learning with their sul>varieties 
dance on Damayanti's lower lip?* — thus being curiQu^, the 
Creator, free from, his toils, seems to have reckoned them (by 
marking the Up) with lines “ 

42. “Playing with her to-day in a dream in the early hours 
of the morning, I felt her as possessing Up& full of sw^tness; 
otherwiiye how could I beliwe her to have such mfinitely charming 
Ups? 

43. she were pleased to give the moon even a thousandth 
part of her smile,that deity would make the e^cistence of the 
ktnar rays fruitful^ by worshipping it (with the rays) as with a 
circular waving of lights.® 

44. “The slightly donga ted drops of lustre, thicker than the 
rays of the moon, emitted by her face exceUing the mooix, are 
acting as the two tows of her teeth, the drops oozing first having 
become second® (in the piroee^)^ 

45. “Here she shines—the moming twilight of the night of 
swoon caused by my sorrows of separation—she who is the cause 
of Indra*s passion I'eaching its climax, and attended by those teeth, 
(as the morning twUight which causes the crimsoa hue of the east 
is worshipped by Bryunanas), 

46. ^'These four frontal teeth of hers I know to be pearls in 
the line of her teeth; for bright v^'ith the polish of the colour of 
betel and the like, they possess the lustre of learned Bryimanas, 
(free from worldly bondage, possessing luminous mindSt and pure 
owing to the effacement of worldly cares^ passion and the like)« 

47. 'The Creator, having made all the limbs of Damayantl 
who is softer even than the cup of the ^ir^ flower, and attained 
perfection in the creation of tender objects, put the final seal of 
softness on her voice. 

48. “Or* perhaps, does not the cuckoo bird liviiig on alms 

from trees learn from her moon-like a certain mystic doct- 

30. Th<? lines on her lower lip arn fEmded as uidicatir^ the numb^ d 
sciences with which she was acq:uamtei!. 

31. her was purer than moonlight 

31 In the CLiisfr of the reading caatliig it' (Le. the sn^e) 

amntig the luiuir inys. 

33, ie., the smelter dtvps oozing first have formed the second Le., 
the lower teeth. Ute white teeth art fancied m drops dMilled from the lofftre 
«f the face. 

34, TtfoutJi^ would be more appropEiatCp In Soiukrit the same word i* 
used for both- 
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rine propounding the of Cupid, “ <jU3t a $ a Brahmana liv¬ 

ing on ainis leams from a nobJe Br^hmaji^e the itionistio doetriJie 
of the Upam^ads) ? 

49. *'Haa Sarasvati, the goddess of learning ^ seeing that 
Lpak^ has her home In the lap of a lotuSj betaken herself to 
Damayantfs moonlike mouth that surpasses the lotus in beauty, 
with the object of excoUing Lak?mT who is her cowife owing to 
both being attached to Vi^u? 

50. the clever Sarasvatl, residing in Danmyanti^s throaty 
plays on her lyre, its sounds becoming the voice of the gaaelle-eyod 
girl in the latter’s mouth, acquires the sweetness of nectar in the 
hearer’s eats. 

51. *TDid the Creator,, on Bnlshing her beauty, look at her, 
raising up her face? For there appears on her chin^ slightly 
deprressed (In the middle) , something like an impression of a finger 
caused by a grasp. 

52. "The moon, by becoming my beloved's face, thrives con¬ 
tented owing to the fear of HMiu* being at an end, and the new¬ 
born circle of its rays has assumed yonder grace of her Bimha- 
like lips.^ 

53. “Should not her mature face have a glory, having sur¬ 
passed the moon that u: the face of the full-moon nighty®® (the 
face) whose third part—the hrow—is verily the half mflon^ bearing 
the eyebrows as the lunar spot? 

54. *'The Creator made her lotus face an emperor amid the 
entire race of lotus blooms^ hence it is that two lotus kings named 
"eyes^ wait upon it 

55. ^TVTien the raoon afraid of the sun during the day and 
the day lotus afraid of the moon at night depoeit their beauty in 
her face^ they are then without their beautys hut hy virtue of the 
beauty of the one or the othert when is her face not lovely?^ 

56. ^'Tt Is the reflection of the beauty of her face that the 
lotus and the moon seem to put on from time to time^ hy esking 


35. Ixi, (he amarotis of (hr cuckoo b an Imitation of Kcr voire. 

Breatire it 1$ no longer in the having breoma t^unayimifi fere. 
31. Lt, ha newborn raya bam become her Bimbsa-frtliUiike lower lip. 
3S^ Le., the fuJl moon. 

39. ie., in the daytime when the moon h absent^ her fare baa the beauty 
of the mooo, Hod at night when the dfiy-lotus la no LcHigrr in bloom, it hid 
the bcBUty of this lotua. 
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it i>t the pateriml water and the friendly mirror, as an omament 
obtained by begging. 

57. '^Verily during water sports, the lilies^ manifestkig their 
fmicption to their lord* the sun, and stretdmig forth their lotus- 
hands^ beg the beauty of Damayanti's faoe^ perceiv^ed with their 
eyeSy the bees."** 

50. "Verily her face, red with saifron as with auger, having 
vanquished the mnon^ its constant rival, must have forcibly tied 
it up, the rope being (still) attached to it in the shape of its halo.^^ 

59. “Did the Creator, destroying hundreds of lunar discs on 
the Amavasya nights,, month after month, install this moon—the 
face of Damayanti, unique and endowed with an imperishable 
beauty?*® 

60. ^^Cupid abides on her face with Rati (^his wife^ as woU 
as "pleasure"), accoinpanled by an affectionate friend—the spring 
in the shape of her lips, and furnished with his emblem—the 
dolphin in the shape of the omanienta] deigns painted on her 
cheeks^ and desirous of conquering the worlds with her eyebrows 
serving as his bow,*^ 

61. “Are her ears two ceremonial cakes—such is Brahmins 
skill—to be offered to Cupid and his consort, the water iind flowers 
accompanying a gift being offered in the guise of her lotus eyes 
adorned wdth her tears of separation?** 

62. ^'The channeHike line carved on her ear-rings that runs 
in the direction of the ear-holes is the path, by which the eddying** 
nectar flow of the essence of the scriptures entered her ears. 

63. **ls it a new kind of numeral denoting the number nine 
with its deep-sel outline carved within her ears, (indicating) that 

40. The bees flying about ore as the of the lotus plenls. 

whOp the flowera fl!i!h^tSng on the surfaj:e of the water are fancied os chetr 
hnodls. 

41- The hflb of the moon Is folded as a with whkh Danuaymitl's 
fiMo tied the moon round, after it had bonlen it in a coiiL«$l of bojiuty., 

7^ Creator Ls reprosE-nted as an artist who d^troys tnany preU- 
miniiry sketches before uroduoing the fhml specimen. 

43. Damayantra face h fancied as the seat of Cupid; the designs paintod 

on the cheeks fnnn^ as It were^ the dolphin which serrea os his ernhlcm; 
the sweet lip is the and the eyabfwj hb bow. 

44. Tho cars ate (hs reremorunl cakes, the lotus-lfke eyes are the flawera, 

her tears the water-Hhus eembtnlfij;^ dU the eharaHrtert 5 ties of a religtoiis 

gift Here the gift is mode by the Creator to Cupid to serve os one mwe 
^apon in his armotoy. 

45. Ut, cjctrcmely crookstL 
N. IB 
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her dividiag the eighteen br^pehes of leamingp held one haJf 
eacb?« 

64 . "MethinkSp with those two mflexibie nooses in the shape 
of her creeperllke ears^ Ctipld coni|iiered the single-Jioosed Vanw^t 
vdthout puttiiig forth any great effort*^ 

65. ‘*Being the image of a four-Bitned father*^** Cupid, toOt 
has rightly become fotir-anned; are her broad creeperlike earst 
strips of bamboo-skin as it werCp the strings oE Ms two bow»s in 
the shape of her eyebrows?*® 

66. “Wonderful is her tieck: it is beautiful with the nape 
and adorned with a necklace of pearls; it assumes a shape worth 
embracing, and by it the entire upper portion of the body looks 
beautiful.®* 

67. “In her throat the Creator fashioned poetryt song, court* 
eous speech and truths and under the pretext of putting three lines 
on it, he apportioned boundaries for them to 

68. '*Let my beloved's arms conquer the stalk of the lotus— 
nothing surprising in it; in a duel®^ victory there must he; but it 
b highly amazing that the heart of the lotus-stalk broken (M 
defeat) b seen to be 'without any pain'*® 

6D. “Did she, whose navel Is beauttfuJ with its whirl, conqvier 
the lotus-stalk with her tender arms? Is it not for that reason 


4^^. Thi^ reference is Mj the curve gf ilie ouler enr re^emHlnig the 
N^ori niflft . The idcii of ’'hearifig'' different BciiMices Imm the gum h con¬ 
tinued. 

47. VimmA who was one of DasmyAnU's lovers had but mm $ioose in 
bis hand. 

40. Cupid's father Vimu, has four wrm% 

49. Cuptd is rtrprwented here os having four arms and couBequaiidy two 
bows: EHunayantfs eyebrewa are the two bews, and the creeperlike ears the 
two bowsMngB- 

50^ By « clever dioke of wards the po^ makes iMs veinse sound strange 
bi thn ears cf the hearer: 'Her neck 1* samethiiig slwiae, being adorned 
with a thpugh it m beautiful with an (one who Is net a 

boy); it looks beautiful pcfcsse^lng a whole though 

it Is ascyniing the form of an driim'\ "Ihe appartmt eontr&dietion k 

to be removed by toking these words in a mone approptiato s>ea 9 o. 

51. Tha prewm» d[ three litiia oci the neck is regarded as a sign of 
luck* Cf, G. 

sa. la., In a contest d beauty victary must came to one of the two. 

53, which tnejms also a hole. The plain m^afiiug U: whan 

broken^ it la seen to haw boles Inside. 
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lying helpless,^ immersed tn dense day, its hurnLUation ifl a tan¬ 
gible form? 

70. ^In the guise of the five fingers with their rosy nails, 
Cupid V five artowB with unique tips of gold and polished joints 
are to be seen in the dear one's hand, a lotus-made quiver dyed 
with cinnabar ® 

71H “Verily the leaf that was eager to vie with her hands did 
play Lhe fool;* again, boasting of a likeness to her lower lip, why 
should it not prove an arrant fool?^ 

72. '^'The making of lotus blossoms Is my sketching practice 
for the making of thy hand'—did the Creator announce this to the 
deer-eyed damsel by sketching lotus blossoms on her hands?®* 

73. “Axe these creeperlike arms lotus-stalks visible on both 
sides of this my ^joy-giving* Naimadfi?^ Are these breasts the islets 
that emerged when in her the watei^ of childhood dried up with 
Cupid^s heat?® 

74. ^‘TTiie palm fruit would be able to imitate her breasts, 
happy in their ascent, if if did not (at times) fall to the ground; 
not, however, by simply dinging on to the high tree^ for the 
breasts of the slender girl are hl^ by themselves.® 

75. ^’The pot Is cited as an lllustratfon in philosophical works^ 
being celebrtited for its rivalry with her breasts; and, it is on 
account of this art (of pot-making) that the potter became 
famous ® though he makes jars and other things as well. 


^ m-eflttiiig also "without any liiins’" Lo, extremely yoon^ and 

fmgUv. The loUj^-stfilk surpassed by Domfiyantra Brmfl In beauty b ianelfid 
m tying despondent on a mass t£ day. 

55- The finaetv are compared to Ctjpid'i errerWii^ the hoad to hJs quiver 
and the ioaHa to the tipi of the arrows; both the fingers cmd armwi have 
aoooath joints; 

5 6 . whidi Tfieojii also “young", pi that it 13 Lmpltod that "^the leaf 
became young"* in order to be like her hamis. 

57. '-exlTVmcly fudUsh" meaiw also *^a new Icat" and ‘Verr yaur^". 
The lonf puttina forth young and yet younger shoota to vi* with her honda 
ood Upo numlfesla its fipo)bi|mESs to proportion. 

The presence of lotus marka on th# palm Is reganied as a dgn uT 
luck. Ibc idea hr that the Creator wai putting IhcM mades by way of 
aeqttlring pHiclice, to order ta make the hiuids as beautiful a# lotua IdjoMimsL 

59. Le. Damayantf. who is fancied 6^ the river Namiadi <Ut jcy^gtotog). 

ea. Le., at lhe advent of youth. 

61. Lft, wihout any outside help- 

63. Le^ known ma potter. Ut, and, the pottefi the maker of Jim and tlw 
^Uke, became fajnoui on account ql ihta arL 
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T6, “The rosy splendour of a ruby necklace is emerging on 
DaniByaTitl^s bosom ^ the middle of which is foamy white with 
exceedingly pellodd peark, looking like drops of water^. being 
located in her pearlstring ® 

77. ^'Here rises in her the orb of the moon as her face, un¬ 
hesitatingly making the lotus shrink^; but, strange, still that couple 
of red geese in the shape of her breasts b not undergoing sepa¬ 
ration in the least^ 

78, *These breasts have taken a^vay the beauty of the 
temples of the elephant, but the latter have not been able to take 
away that of the former; for the temples of the elephant have 
concealed their pearls in fear^ while the breasts have their pearl 
Dmaments exposes! to view.®® 

79. insane Bilva fruit would he deemed worth even a 
^cowry', if it compared ibelf to her breasts, longed for by that 
India who holds the thunderbolt at the tip of his hand.®^ 

80, 'The traces left by the minds of the entire race of young 
men, as they slipped into the hollow of her bosom ^ slippery with 
sandal-paste, are flashing in the shape of the beams emitted by 
the gems In her pearlstring.^ 

8L m is a curious phenomenon of the kingdom of Cupid on 
E^amayantlk frame, perfect in every Umh. that the slender belly 
is not attacked by its foldsi though it stays amidst them,® 

'bosom' menna also *& dpud\ sind it h InteodMl ic Imply the 
picture of B r^nbow. Sec Vocab, under 

B4. Lc., her Ence eclifucs the lotus, JiiM as the moon causes its ptiah ta 
shrink. 

65, Thi? Cokravglto couple, to whEch the breasts ate compared, is 

to aepftmte from other when the moon rises in the evenhtg. Here, the 
face being the tnocurtt the Cakravaka breasts ought to separate; but there 
being no interventiig s^ce between the breasts, they tEmpln joined together. 

66. Ihe bmiats are represented as the victors^ and the temples hs the 
vanquished in a contest of beauty, The victors are showing off their lidioas 
the vanquished are tiraldly guarding whot thev have- The reference Is to the 
pearls supposed to be inside an olopbant'a heed. 

e7. Or, "who holds hundred ewims <of valuable things)-”. 

G8, It fa fancied that the minds of young men sJlp$>cd into the interven¬ 
ing space between bw breests, os they were brooding over her beauty; whOe 
Ihe jets of lustre eniitled by the gems In the pearlstring across her bosoUH 
wet with sandal paste, are faiuded ns the tmees of slipping left by these minds. 

69, The fatty roUs of akin on tJie upper belly,, colkd Bali or Yali, meaji- 
ing (by sound) also 'powciftiT, be ciqicted to attack iheir w^k 

neighbour, the slender belly; hut it remained free from all sock altack, hence 
the wander. The idea b, her wnisl wns slender \ti ^plte of dan fatty toUs 
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82. *Ti the Creator^ by making her waist slender,^ did not 
]ay by same beautiful porticsn^ hijw could he now in her youth 
make her breasts, her frame being without any resemblance to 
anything else? 

83. ’Tlound her waist^ the Creator put a blue string in the 
shape of a row of hair, as if thinking, lucky tike Parvati, she, too, 
would one day realise through her husband the completion of her 
half-complete self*^ 

84. **Alack, on reaching her deep well-like navel, her pitcher- 
like breasts and the string-like line of hair on the body, my thirst 
for seeing would cease^ if they were not thus covered with her 
clothing (Just as the thirst of a man^ on reaching a well with a rope 
and pitchers, would be satisfied, if it were not guarded with a 
number of swords) 

85p ^'She is perhaps the abode of Cupid, gone mad like an 
elephant; she has a navel resembling the hole of an uprooted stake 
to which an elephant is ^ed; she has row's of downy hair on her 
body reisembling tom chains slipping off the body, and a high 
bosom similar to a mound an which the nni y np l sleeps. 

86. 'It is strange that Cupid the hero has become a con¬ 
queror with the line of downy hair on her waist, the eyebrows on 
the forehead, and the flowers on her head serving as his bow¬ 
string, bow and arrciws respectively, even though they are station¬ 
ary and detached, one from the other. 

87. “Verily on this plate of gold, namely^ her back, this Is 
a panegyric in honour of Cupid in letters of silver in the shape of 
the halos of the jasmine blo5isom.s that are on her hair bound in 
knots."^ 

88. ^Does Cupid, seeing that his father Vi^u^s ^dearly visi¬ 
ble' circular blade Sudar^na had conquered the world to battle, 
wish to conquer the world with an invisible circular weapon in the 
shape of her hips? 


projecting over It. Sse 10. 12r. 'Hie imngeiy Ip thjjt of a weak nilor livtni; 
free tram attack in the mito of powarful nt^ljUiboum It Is also rniplied by 
uicans ol word play that It ia surpriskifi that a weakling (^nnr ‘IlmbleH;”) 
diauld be able to rclini in the territory of m terrible { ) saveivign which 

ia Well provided with all the “Umba'^ i^. ccTnpcmsnt^ of m ktrtgdom, 

70. Ihe row of downy boir on the wabrt la fancied a airing with 
which abe would be joEited ta ber husband, 

Tl. The portiQn within bracked b Implied by means of wotd piny. 

72. Vor^ 87 in N.S. editEon Is a TBiiBni of verae 85, and not cvtinted 
in here. 
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102. '“Tije Creator^*^ angry at the pride of h^mg unique on 
the part of her single ear, eye, lip, arm, handt foot and the like, 
which surpassed all objects sunilar to them, made on the self'^same 
body a companion limb to each.®^ 

103. ''The Creator's begging of the beauty of these five limbs 
of hers—the face, the feet and the hands, being desirous of creating 
again the lotus-beds destroyed by frost, is now like the begging of 
those mendicants who restrict themselves to five households for 
their daily alms.® 

104. *The Creator drew on her, in the shape of her toes, as 
many lines as there were directions,^ from which kings oppressed 
by Cupid would come to take shelter under those lotus feet. 

105- “It is well that the Creator joyfully made ten mckons 
which have become the nails of my belovedfeet^ otherwise how 
could the moon have the luck of enjoying the beauty of those 
crimson lotus blossoms disguised as her feet?*^ 

106. “Why should not the sixty-four arts find an abode in 
this fair-browed girl, who carries about her four full moons in dio 

shape of her fame, face and the two nails of the great toes of her 
feet?® 

167* “ITae Creator had already created her ss above the world; 
youth took her even beyond that; and theUp Cupid, by training her 
in all accompUshraents, put her beyond the range of words/' 

108. Thus describing the gazelle-eyed maiden, beginning with 
her hair and ending with die nafis of her feet, the king whose heart 
was swunming in m ocean of amazement^ and whose joy was 
overflomng his heart, made up his mind to make himself visible to 
Damayand surrounded by her friends. 

109. I^iilogue. [Srlharpa describes his poem as ^'brother to 
the composition of the Panegyric of the royal dynasty of Gauda]. 

S?. ir., whil« he was txmking DnmayQnll. 

Bfl. ie.* ziuidc u secesnd uar, eye, to Wouml the vanity af the first ones. 

At the Eidvcnt of the the Crf^tor is E^ded as recrtntijig lh« 

lottis-bedii dEstroyed by the winter, by horrowifi^ the beauty of DamayimU's 
limbs. 

90. The ten toes ^ fancied a* lines imilratliig the ten dlrEcdons. 

01. The oipon cfinnot enjoy the heouty of the day lolufi which rinsea up 
in the eveningi but, by e$^mnDig ten fonua in the ^hape ol Iliimay^ziO*s 
(oc^naiiiv il enjoy the contact of lotu^ yo$ 3 omjs in the shap^ of her feet 
A nail-mark h in Sanskrit called "hajf-moon" which facilittitefl the 

desGJ'iptint)i of the nails as so rnany moona. 

02. Hha four full moons have eni::h rixiemi (digits), so that lhare 

are in all sbety-four s (arts). 
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1. Then all the iair-eyed damsels as well as the daughter of 
Icmg Bhima drank in^ with their eyes, that yduthi whose hairs 
stood tip and eyes ceased to wink in amazement. 

2. How long, indeed, could the words of the god^ hide him? 
A sugarcane sapling, covered with straw, does of itself come into 
view, 

3. Before the ray of Nala*s eyes? reached even their comer 
with DamayantI as its aim, Cuptd^s arrows aank up to the very 
end of the shaft in eviery limb of the fair-hrowed girl 

4. Aa Cupid hit both Nala and Damayanti at the same time 
owing to his possession of an e^ual measure of strength and skllh 
why did not his (five) orrowSp which do not admit of division into 
«quaJ halves, produce any Inequality (in their effect)? 

5. She felt affection for him, thinking he was Nala, but be¬ 
came mdilferent, thinking every moment, ''How cim he be here? 
Nala’s heart, too, went out to her, but was turned back by him^ 
because of his duty as a me^enger, 

6* (Among the girls present) one blushed at the sight of 
Nala; the heart of another was Immersed in his lustre; a certaiii 
damsel thought him to be Cupid; another resigned herself to Cupid's 
power. 

7. Owing to the encumbrance of their embanassment the 
slender-limbed damsds could not even ask him, 'Who or whence 
art thou?* With diverse emohons they rose from their Ecats, as if 
with a desire to welcome him. 

8. Like as a river, at the advent of the sporting season of 
the clouds,^ acquires a great ^ed in its waters, so did Damayanti, 
on seeing him, experience a certain vehemenco in her raptures of 
joy. 

9. Her eyes, fixed on any limb of his^ which they saw before 
them, would not have moved to any other limb, bud not the wink¬ 
ing of the eyes given her at long intervals a stream of conscioiisnessp 
cutting short her view froni time to time. 

10. She could not discern a limb, though her eyes were fixed 
<m it, owing lo the joy caused by some previously seen limb; and 

Tb? words of Tndra oo Nala thfi power cf IjavidbOftyH 

2. See Notes. 

7. ha^ llie rainy season. 

N. 14 
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then, when she saw some other limb, she could not, turning haflf ^ 
remember the one erstwhile seen. 

11. Her eyes, unsteady by nature, leaving one limb of bis, 
and stepping on the threshold of the enjoyment of another, long 
came and went, in their eagerness to enjoy both,^ 

12. The fair-browed maid of Vidarhha,* eagerly drinking in 
his limbs with her ejms, both those wcll^seen and those imperfectly 
seen, and experiencing an equal measure of joy, was not aware of 
the difference between the two. 


13, The Khanjaita birds in the shape of her eyes, totally 
motionless by falling into the snare of Nala’s hair, fine ami thick, 
could not get away by unloosening the tie. ' 

U. The lotus-bed that was DsmayanU^ eyes, obtaining the 
embrace of the lotus blossoms in the shape of the king’s face, hands 
and feet did not forsake for a long while the contact of their kin.® 

15. At that time, becoming joy itself, and labouring under an 
mexplicable and ever-increasing delusion, she experienced a sweet 
delight that had tw-o different tastes owing to the presence in it of 
the |gys of both emancipation and mundane life.’ 

16, Surely the Creator did not make Indra act as his own 
me^nger to her, disguised as Mala, in order that she might not be 

.It I ^ being attached to a messenger ass uming the 

beautiful form of Nala.® wimug 


17. Is there even a sage whose mind is sure In the matter of 
v^e, prone as it is to sin as well? But God. being mereiful 
checks a devotee's mind when it thinks of sin. 


18. Just as she, maddened by Cupid, could not keep silence 
though extremely modest, when she had the illusion of seeing Mala 
be^re her. so even in the presence of the real Mala, she could not 
refram from speech: in those who are under a delusion Is there 
any poiver to distinguish the true from the false? 

A eraodon paving 

nidle, she herself addressed him in a weak and faltering voice, 


4. U„ she moved her eyes (n and fm (o bdt «t both the Umhs. 

^,„r. ^ sou; itab, „ 

7 The of pure joy h the state of finsl emaodiMtioa. whiu 

8. In ihai cast, Dninaypna woi^d unrwjttinelv be ioIilLlojM kt^i 
tho Crofltor o«do Nala Wlf th. me«cu*«r ^ ^ “ 
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bending her moon-like face, while her friends maintained silence 
in fear. 

20. “He who knows social usage should offer to guests water 
for washing the feet even hy bowing with the lustre of the gems 
on his head; the prescribed satisfaction of a guest with the Madhu- 
parka offering should be brought about even by a mellifluous cur¬ 
rent of courteous words.® 

21. "One’s own self should be made as grass by courteous 
manners: one’s own seat should be given up for the guest; water 
for washing should be furnished by means of one’s tears of Joy, 
and questions asked with honeyed words. 

22. “Offence is possible even on account of the delay in bring¬ 
ing water for offering at the feet: so one’s very sincerity should 
meanwhile be made one’s store (of hosjfltality) i by folding one’s 
hands (before the guest), 

23. “Leaving my seat, long ago did I ofler it to thee; even if 
thou hast the desire to go elsevrhere, shouldst thou not adorn it 
for a moment, though unworthy of theeT 

24. “Lo, tell me to what distance thy cruel mind w ishes to 

subject thy feet to toil, that have put an end to the pride of soft¬ 
ness which the cup of the flower had. 

25. "What country hast thou to-day (by thy departure) re¬ 
duced to the condition of a forest forsaken by the spring? May 
I not even hear the name that is blessed by being a symbol of thee? 

26. “Hast thou not crossed the ocean itsdf by this thy entry 
into this dosely guarded place? But I cannot even now discern the 
object of this darti^ act 

27. “1 consider the merit of my eyes die cause of the fact that, 
at the moment of thy entry here, thou wast not noticed by the 
warrior sentinels, and that thou who hast sutpos.wd by thy form 
the flower-bowed Cupid, art being gazed upon by those very eyes. 

28. “As thy figure is something indescribable, as thou hast a 
power making the sentineb blind, as thou art pleasing by a lustre 
surpassing that of yellow orpiment, thou art akin to the gods, 

ft The Icatre of the gema on her crown la to take the plad* of water, 
and aweet Words that cf the Madhupaiku offering comlrtiag of eufda, butter, 
augiir and hcncy. aa water and ttw rest om not at hand in DamayantTa 
onteduunber. The idea is continued in the next verse. 
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29. ^Thou art not Cupid p betraiusi? he bus no corporeal form, 

nor art thou one of the becau^ neither of them ia with¬ 

out the other. Or, what is the of any other distinctive marks? 
Tby very beauty is a distinctive feature marking thy superiorily 
to them. 

30. ‘*ThDU who hast gratified the world by the vision of thect 
what d 3 masty is that which produced thy nectar-rayed self, and is 
now rightly going forw'ard to rival the ocean 

31. Owing to the eyes of the sentinels being tims baffled, the 
girt thinking him to be some god, beautiful like Mala, riially praUed 
once more the beauty of her beloved, present in him, under the 
pretext of courteous words of hospitality. 

32. "'If one js silent about a thing, marvelloiis by its merit, 
it means the futility of one^s faculty of jjpeech—an unbearable 
thorn; on the other hand, if one speaks too little, there is the charge 
of wickedness: so let one rather be liable to be mistaken for a 
professional panegyrist, 

33. "‘Cupid* I ween, found in thee a second birth by dint of 
his religious merit; for he sacrificed his body in that fire-pit, Siva^s 
terrible eye,^ 

34. ^Thou hast (by thy beauty) made Purumvas bow his 
head in shame—Pururavas who surpassed the Katina moun¬ 
tain by the fame of his lustre; thou hast made the Aavins shed 
tears by taking away tbeir splendour by force; thou hast made 
even Cupid renounce bis pride of beauty. 

35. "I know the white row-s of swans are but the moving 
grains of the £ame^ of thy beauty, which flying and falling, m is 
proper, float in all directions on the wafers of rivers and poob. 

36. "Truly Cupid hath not acquired even the beauty present 
on the great toe of thy foot; Indeed, tiie half moon, the emblem of 
Cupid’s conqueror Siva, is there in the shape of a toe nai].** 


la. Tb£ Indlftii I3kisiiiLri Cf. 4l 5. 

U. Hie Man produced tlic n^ttpr-rayed tcwm, whm it was churned 
by ibr goda. 

32. Ths humisg of Cvpid by ihv fine of third «yc is repormited 

ati act of Aclf-inmiolatlDEL 

13. Tame in Sanskrit poetry Is alvsfi^ white. 

14. Tbo half tnooii being the emblem of his destroyer fiiva, Cupid was 
afraid of It and anythlaa that resembled it; bo he kept away from the haU 
vhbb memUed the hall moon in shape and dsuld not taJ^e any part of ite 
beeuty. 
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37, '^Evcry month differentr do«s the moon, by emacmting it£ 
full-sized body by means of austetitios, and becoming invisible on 
AmavasyS nights^ merge itsdf in tby feet? 

38. "Thd the Creator, after making thy eyes, variegated with 
many a colouri give to the eyes of the black antelope a finger-thrust 
in the shape of the deepH^ut line of the slit visible near its eyes?^ 

39, “Cupid is called mugdha ('beautiful/ also ^foolish*^)^ be- 
cau^ of his fboUshness, not beeau^ of his beautiful form; for, 
ha\ing given hk bow (to the Creator) for the making of thy eye- 
browsr he became conquerable by thee at any moment, with thk 
beauty of thinei by a mere wrinkling of them/* 

40. “On this moon^thy face—are visible the two eyes of the 
antelope, the pt^i^nce of which is inferred because thy face is the 
moon, while its tail with a dashing bunch of hair is visible in the 
guise of thy flowing loclts/^ 

41, ■Xet the old tradition that Cupid is invisible, because 
destroyed by Siva, be set aside; forsooth, a new tradition appears 
that he ia so, because the beauty that is in thy body did not enter 
into possession of him/* 

42. "The great god Siva Installed the Moon, though a child, 
on his head as weU ^ in sovereignty c?ver ^crificerg/* because in 
a world, the quintessence of whose beauty was taken awuy by thee, 
the Moon sought its living by gleaning the grains left behinil®® 


15. The idea is, the Greater, while making eyas, asw nrar him 

tiM imtctqpe which wanted tU tmu pyea to be liicp ^om of Nala; but the 
god pimlsbpd the animaJ for its audacity with a fingcr-thruat, which ceosed 
below its typs a rent meniblbg ihc half tnoon. Literally; the Creator gave 
a "'half moon stroW hx the shape of the dtajmel-lUte line etc- Cf. T. 22 
IS. Beautiful eyebrowi are timolly cofnjuired to Cupid's Oiowery bow. 
Here, Cupid lent hia bow to the Creator far the mnkiiig of NoJa'a eyebrvwa, 
but Nnla with hla beauty bclghumed ia now io a p«»ltloi!i to vimqiiiah 
Cupid by u mere “wrinldiEtg" of thews very sysbrvwa^ j.e, by a mere frown. 

As Nate's face Is nothing but the mooq^ the pre 9 enc¥ on It of the 
deer believed to be in the moon la to be inf ciied . The aninml Ltaelf Is nnt 
visible, but its syss and busby tail are visible In the form of NaJn's eyes 
and hnJr. Cf. 2. 83^ 

IS. 1^., be hfd« himself far ^lams. 

10. The moon is sailed thd5araja "^Ihe king of the Emhmaiuss* 

20. To cam one's livelEhood by glt^ning the grnins n£ com left behind 
by reapers was cimslidcted u religious TnpfiL Hbrup the Moon glcanoii the 
groins of beauty left behind by Nala, end on nccount of the virtue reiuJdiig 
therpfmn Aiva gave it m place on hia own head ond mnde it Uv? king of the 
Brahmoijias. 
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43. "I know, God, having made the world destitute of all 
talk of beauty since the burning of Cupid, hath after an age taken 
pity on It again, by creating thy limbs. 

44. “If thou art a human being, the earth has attained the 
end of its existence; if thou art some one of the gods, the heavens 
reign supreme; if some family of serpents is adorned by ^ee, the 
serpent world, though lying below, is above all the worlds, 

45. "When my mind ponders on thee, it no longer entertains 
that great absurdity (that the ocean was drunk up as it is by the 
sage Agastya like a palmful of water); for the ocean easily pro\^ 
equal in measure to the hollow of his paibn, having its distinctive 
features, depth and magnitude, taken away by thee. 

46. "I know, in this ocean of the world Nala exists as thy 
reflection; indeed, apart from an object and its reflection, the Crea¬ 
tor hath never been seen to create two things completely alike. 

47. "Lo, who In the mundane sphere has accomplished such 
glorious good deeds that even thy feet, moving towards him. are 
creating a wreath of lotus blossoms on the dust of the road?® 

43. 'T know not what my mind, resorting to the swing of 
doubt, is saying to me; thou art perhaps going to be a guest in the 
house of some blessed personage: or, what is the use of a false 
surmise? 

49. “My eyes, drinking in the texture of thy beauty, have 
already attained the end of their existence; may not my ears, too, 
welcome nectar into them provided thou dost them a favour with 
thy speech? 

50. In this way did the live flowery arrows of Cupid, emitting 
a flow of honey, and discharged from that bow of Bandhuka flowers 

_^the lips of Damayanti—enter his mind through his ears in the 

guise of her speech. 

51. Drinking in the beloved words of his beloved, in nectar 
did he sink up to his neck. Ts not the sweetness of praise, that 
sounds sweet even in the mouth of an enemy, immeasurable in the 
mouth of one that is dear? 

52. Then, just as the sun, accepting the offerings of worship 
brought by the people, occupies the mountain of the east, so Nala, 
accepting the hospitality offered }jiy his beloved, occupied a seat. 


31. The pfesenee of lotus tnarica on the soles of (he feet Is s nga of luck 
It b bm hyp«rbolJeell;r stated that the vbltor, hebig endowed with these 
marks, has left inpressioiu of ihcm on his foo^rlnte. 
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53. His strength of mind and Cupid fought with eadi other^ 
taking Dainayan(5 herself m the arena where her eyebrows serving 
as Cupid's boWj rent in the middlep proclaimed respectively their 
victory and defeaL^ 

54. Then Kala, though treated to the lyre-notes of her speech, 
spokop ignoring Cupid's conunaud by hia strength of mmd. Never 
can Cupid defile the mind of the goods pitrihed as it is by conscierEce 
in a hundred showers. 

55. ''Know me to be a guest of thine, come from the council 
of the lords of the quarters, bearing the message of the gods, like 
my life, with an esteem inwardly deep. 

56. '*Stop^ honour is done^ Be seatedt why hast thou left thy 
seat? That mission of mine, which has to be crowned with suc¬ 
cess, would be abundant hospitality indeed, 

57- “Blessed maiden, art thou weU? Is thy mind at rest? 
Useless to delay^ Thou with eyes stretched as far as the marge of 
the earsj hear thou my words, 

58. '^Sinco thy childhood the multitude of thy virtues hath 
charmed the lords of the various directions—Indra, Vanu^, Agni 
and Yama^ 

59. 'Their mind, of which the wealth of moral strength has 
been plundered by Cupid, who is also cntirdy stealing their 
lustre,^ suffers by long brooding over thee, who art under the 
dual sovereignty of childhood and youth- 

60. ^*NoWp, in their heart, it is solely the hope of getting thee 
that is Sashing without cessation, while their wivcs~the various 
directions, the east and the others, flash not by assuming noble 
forms as before. 

61. “Slender maid, simultaneously with this thy youth, 
ludra^s abiding love for thee reached its climax; and, at the aame 
time, the tough string of CupSd^s bow mounted the other end erf 
the bow*^ 


Z^, The eyefarowig as um&l fsEicled os the benv ol Cupid- But how 
the clear-cut eyehrews from other ara ccatparad to the two 

pieces of a bew braken in the middle- Cupli was fitting wilh Nala, using 
Damayantl's eyebrows bm his bow, and the fact of its being brtilcen in twain 
indicated his defeat by Nnla whose w^tispon was his strength of mind, Le^ 
Nala resisted Damayanti's charms for the soke of hU duty as a mcssengi^. 

23. Le, by malting them pine with love. 

24 during Bamayiin^'s chEdhood Ci^id^i bow was lying Idle with 
1(4 string Qttached only to one but at the advent of her youth be 

joined the string to the other end idso, ready to tise tha how. 
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62. ''When the sim ri^e^ m the ea$t^ Lodra, owiAE to thy 
absence from him, taking it for the moaa, becaiMiiie of its heat md 
similar shape, fixes on the sun, through the fault of another^ the 
multitude of his eyes, red with wrath.®® 

63. *'The thousand-eyed Indra being angry to-day^ I know 
not what will happen to Cupid, who hath not yet been able to 
conceal even the effect of what Siva, who bad but three eyes^ did 
in his anger^^ 

64. ^'Owing to the displeasure caused by the mere voice of 
the cuckoo, the mighty Indra delights not even in the NandanUt 
the garden of pleasure; he does not practise even the worship of 
the trident-bearing Siva on account of the oUenoe of the child 
moon residing on Siva*3 hcacL^ 

€5. ‘The flowery arrows of Cupid, making in the eyes of 
Indra all directions dark with their pollen, make the beak of the 
bird that sings ‘kuhu* speak the truth even on a full moon night.^ 

66. *TLo, what would not India do with his thunderbolt to 
make him a relic of the past—the Cupid that torments him vdlh 
arrows of flowers, were not his lack of corporeal form—Siva^s 
favour to him®®—an invulnerable armour for him? 

67. ‘The trees of the gods, which remove the poverty of 
others, have themselves become destitute of leav^, cut off for 
preparing beds, one after another, far Indra pining on account of 
thy absence from him. 

68. ^*Indra*s ears have turned deaf with the twangs caused 
by the stir of the string of Cupid^s bow; how will he hear his pre¬ 
ceptor's words, capable of awakening one from the sleep of infa¬ 
tuation produced fay Cupid? 

25. Indra a ViHihin finds the Cxdting Ught of the hmksii ua. hot 

OK the rays ot the sun. Hence, dl^traclod with love^ he takn the etm for 
ibc moon, ond w|lh hia thoiisaLDd eyes caaL^ angry loc^ at tha sua, though 
it Lb the moon that cppinesaeg him. 

20^ Tire effect of bebig burnt by ^iva wto that Cupid lost his body and 
WBs reduced to bo ethereal form, 

The moon decorates the head ol 6ivn, and ita oflofice has already been 
referred to Ln virst 62. 

2S. Tht idea Jjidru, distracted with love, oinly darknessevery 
direction even on ^ full moom night, so that to him a fuU moon nieht Is as 
diirk tiA on AinavSsyi night, So, whm the cuckoo sings ICuhUi* 'Kuhu' cm 
the moonlit night, it speaks the truth: for Kuha nnssais also the night of 
AniavAsyS. and whnt is n full mocFO night to otheti is Amnvfisyi to Indra 
As in L lOOp there is a pun on tho word KuhQ. 

29. See under Vew 63. The idea is, India con do no harm to Cupid, 
because ihe letter has no physical body^ 
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69. “Spring after spring, the lilies on the river of heaven, 
frequently tort%ired—stalks and aU—for the solace of his heati 
caused by Cupids might well have a liking for the Avinter,^ 

70. "^Dsinayantl, this thirst of tndra ranks among those things 
in the world which have to be counted first; for the ocean of his 
eyes is suffering frocn an eagerness to have only a glance from 
thee. 

71. ^^Damaywti^ Agni, one of the lords q£ the quarters, the 
refulgent incarnation of the eight-formed Siva^ daily worshipped 
by sacrificers, has also been commanded by Cupid to be thy slave^ 

72. ^'Verily the Cupid that is in iheen by heating the god of 
fire, makes him ao pliable that having himnelf had a taste of what 
it IS to be heated^ he would not heat others again. 

73. “Cupid, who was aforetime burnt by the god of fire with 
his abode in Alva's eye,^^ is not now a defaulter in paying the debt 
of hostility, burning bb he does the god of fire, taking up his abode 
in thy eyes."^ 

74. “It a^ if the lovelorn Agni^ nogry with one Soma 

(the moon), gulps another Soma (the juice of the plant of that 
name), offered as an oblation in sacrifices: who amoug the power- 
ful can, indeed, bear with a fellow^ with whom is associated the 
name of an enemy, be it only the name?® 

75. "Youthful maid, unceasingly tortured on account of thee 
by the flowery arrows of Cupid^ h# is, methinks, afraid even of 
the flowers offered by his worshippers, 

76. ’The fresh sprout of a leaf, variegated with a spray of 
moss, placed by him on his heart,®* burnt by Cupid, shone like a 
line of flame of Cupid's fire, dark with smoke.^ 

77. "The mighty Yama also, whose father is the sun, the 
friend of the lotus, and whose wife is the region redolent with 


30. In wiat^ atdy thc^ £lowpr& anther, the italks remain: but in the 
spring, when the plant« are In bloom, are tiprooted, Bowers and stalktii 
to be applied to liuim's leverkh body. 

33, Ciq>id, m is wett-known, was burnt by a Bame Imdng from the thinl 
eye of fiivE. 

32 . IjCr, with Damayantra charminis eye* aa hb wtmpon. 

33. Agnl being &■ ViiahinF ihe red ci^ndor k the moon; but he k fancied 
09 drinking up the jtijce of dui Soma plant in oacrllices as a ptmijihincnt for 
its benring the asms name &s Agai^s otmuy, the mogix 

34. Le., a$ a sedative. 

33. The ruddy, new leaf ia eampored to a dame; the green apmy of 
moss ID Gmake. 

N. 15 
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Eondalp^ hath sacrificed for thy his patlonce hi the fire of 

Cupid's might, 

78. burning in the fire of Cupid, the Malaya mountain 
worshipfully serves even with hands that are being humtp the 
young leaves of its treesi whoso always fixes his hope on someone^ 
doth not give up serving him oven in times of woe,® 

79. “Owing to thy absence from him* he has his limbs pale 
and shaken by m violent fever, as if they were whitened by Cupid's 
fame and consumed by the might of Cupid's arms. 

80. “Slender maid^ he who is the lord of the direction that 
Is fond of painting its body with saffron at evOt^ sent his heart to 
thee at a moment, starting at which a traveller doth never return. 

81. '*Thc hungry submarine fire doth not heat the oceans so 
much as their own master^ the lord of the waters. Is doing now^ 
staying in their midst, iU from Cupid's heat. 

82. *^The cool lotus stalk; uppUed by him to his body* rather 
augments his heat; for it knits together, mischievous, the wreath 
of the memory of thy tender creeperlike arma.*^ 

83. '"Then a piece of lotus-statk, placed by him on his heated 
bosom, gleamed, as if In a moment bored into a hundred holes by 
Cupid's arrows buried in his heart 

84. “In this wayg with regard to those gods, the ornaments of 
the three worlds, continues the wanton tyranny of Cupid, whose 
frivolity is running riot with the blindness of pride, having found 
In thee an unfailmg weapon. 

Tlie South. 

37* AbOj "be who idwfiya adopts (as his abode) ihe r&t;jani belan^ng to 
The Mnkya moimtabi lives in the region owned by Yama, ie, 

tbc south. 

3& The idea is, oppressed with CupldV heat, Ynma Ucs dn bedi$ made 
td ydung leaves provided by the ttets on the MaLayD mountain. The leaves 
withered by Yexna's feverish body are the hmids of tiw mauntnin vdveh is 
repTtdented es a folthhU servant serving his master, Ihaugb In ^ doing his 
own hands arc being biutitr 

3tf, ie.^ the west pnaided over by Vamna, nf wbowl NaLa bt now ipcaltlng. 

40. There are certain infii.i±piclDiiJ datc^ and oceaifonii which are to be 
avoided by trovoUera^ if they want to return to their homes. Vanrif^'s mind 
obviously travefied to Damayanll on such an pension, so It never lehimed. 

41. Le^ remind* him of thy armi. 

42. Aa die lotus-stalk as & whole prtwed oppressive, as dcaeribed in the 
preceding verae* Varuna trli!d the expedient of putting on his twom only a 
snail piece of it as a sedative. Here, Ih# holes visible at the endsp when a 
lotus-stalk broken to piaees, are fancied as being made by Cupid's arrows- 
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B5. “ ^Tomorrow oom^ thy Svayaibvam —this tepovt reach¬ 
ed the ears of gods^ gladdening their hearts, like a stream 

issuing from the quintessence of nectar> 

86h “Then the gods of the quarters, suffering from the heat 
of the fire of Cupid's might, started tor the earth, simultaneously 
with the sighs of their wives, sighs heavy with sorrow at the pros¬ 
pect of having a cowife- 

87. “Omitting to take any supply of nectar as provision for 
the way, happily did they make their pumey with their desire 
alone fixed on thee—the sweet desire allaying their hunger and 
thirst. 

88. “For thy sake^ piunging their celestial wives in the con¬ 
flagration of Cupid^s arm%vs, those great goda are now making this 
earth the ohjeet of their grace, hy setting their feet upon H. 

89. “Having adorned (with their presence) a place near by, 
the gods have made me acqtiire the beauty of a moving script to 
thee, by putting on it letters in the shape of a mes^ge. 

90. “Each of them, greeting thee with an embrace, pressing 
himself against thy full breasts, sends this message to thee^'Be 
for our joy the creeper Visalj-m, for us who are fainting under 
the darts of Cupid the savagCn' 

fThe message of the gcwis continued)— 

91. “Tell us, how long shaU wc, with the mere solace of 
desire, deceive our eyes,^ wishing to drink in thy beauty?** 

92. “Give thy arms the shape of a halo ground us who are 
gods; be ple4Lsed to quench our heat with thy Ihnbs, cool Vrith the 
ripples of Cupid’s play. 

93. “Have pity, art thou about to have us destroyed by the 
invisible arrows of that Ca3^#la—Cupid? Rather would we die, 
pierced by the pointed arrows of thy glances, sanctified by the 
emotion of love, 

94. ""There may be suitors beyond a thousand for thy handt 
but our life depends upon the favour of thy feet; if thou thinbest 
we are feigning, Cupid living in our heart is witaess. 

95. ’^Within, these our hearts have ever been occupied by 
thee; without, let our bosom now be adorned hy thee, even as 
Visqu's bosom is by Lak^ml. 

43. Lit alance, 

44. L.e., (heir eyes want iictuii] sfrclrWH not a ni^re desiie to sec. 
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96. thau take pity on iis, do thou adorn beavon; useless 
is delay; but, if thou like thy own land—the earth, we will give 
the designation of heaven to earth, 

97. “Slender maid, the worship thou daily offerest to us with ■ 
the lotus 'that grows on water' pleases us not^ hut let our worship 
be with thy lotus feet placed on our head bowing in the hope of 
obtaining thy favoxir^ 

98. “Fairleyed one, what shall we do with the objects of gold 
offered by thee in iby worship? Ah^ verily our h ands ask for thy 
limbs that have destroyed the pride of the colour of gold. 

99. “Thou with eyebrows akin to the (flowery) bow of the 
flower^arrowed Cupid! Like goldsmiths shall we bum that impii- 
dent, tawny gold which vies with the fair complexion of thy body. 

100. ‘"This our heat of Cupid caused by thee is not allayed 
^ven by pools of ambrosia, still less by nymphs *th^t inhabit 
waters'; but it will be quenched by one word uttered by thee— 
^ine—acting as a spray of the honey of flowers* 

101. “Is sugaTHi^dy only a fragment of thy voice, and s?ugar 
but the grave] on its path? Slender-limbed damsel, is not the 
sugar-cane a marshy grass, famous in the re^ons, growing on the 
sweet flow of the modulatiarks of thy voice? 

102. “What can we give thee? Nectar in the shape of thy 
lips Ls already on thy mouth of its own accord, while thy fncei 
by conquering the Moon, will it&elf cotne to enjoy the sacrificial 
portion aflotied to him.'*® 

103. "As we ourselves wish to remain alive by taking shelter 
under thy lotus-feet, will it not be shameful for us to say ^Beloved, 
choose thou immortality from us^? 

104. *The nectarean elixirs of life arc powerless to ^ve us 
from untimely death at the hands of Cupid; so be pleased to allow 
us to drink thy more availing lips. 

105. “By thy grace, let Cupid rise in our mind, acting as 
the mindbom giver of joyl He was, indijed. burnt (hy Siva) along 
with his bow and airows and his emblem—the fish; but now, 
slender damsel, with thy eyebrows let hUn be an archea*; with thy 


45. The two gifts in iIm possnsian of the gods m neclBr and the share 
of sacriflctol offerings to which each of them Is entitled. But Xtemayaat] 
has nectnr in the shape of her lips, while she can easily acquire a la 

the aacrifidal offeTings. by conqueriug the moon with her beautiful fac* uni 
taking pweessiDti of the share nUoiLL-d to the h mnr deity, 
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pure white smiles a wamor with victory-giving arrow-tips; ajidj 
let the fish, the emblem of his banner^ be subordiiiale to those two 
ever-fickle Safara fish, thy eyes."*** 

106. ‘^When every night dreams bring thee to us, our glance 
sinlcs in thy charms, the ears io the ocean of the nectar of thy 
song, the skin to the tenderness of thy body —b fioral spray, the 
nose in the fragrance of thy breath, the tongue to the honey of 
thy lips, and the mmd to thy acts: slender-limbed damsel, none 
of the antelopes that are our oigaus of sense have skipped over 
the net represented by thee.” 

(Nala speaks) — 

107. “Choose thou cme of these lords of the quarters^ using 
thy own judgment^ and crown my mission with success—I am the 
bearer of a letter that is my own tongue holding the garland of 
the message of the gods, 

108. *^SIender-waisted damsel, cheer up Indra; then, with 
ever-new dalliance, rescue Agni, immersed to love; or take pity 
on Yams, or if sudi be not thy wtll| choose thou Varui^a.” 

109. Epilogue. [Sriharpa desciibes his poem as “a traveller 
on a path Unseen by the race of poets,"] 


46, Cupid ift to be r«bcm, znors powerful tliaa bcfon. Ho U to have 
two bows in the shape ot DamayuitrA eyebrows, an itEkiimitcd nuzuber of 
tips for hie arrows ui tZie shape of her imilea, and two osablcEiis for 
to ihe shape of her e yea. 


CANTO IX 


h Thus did Damayantl listen to the message of the lords of 
the quarters, nut out of respect for them, but only from a desire 
to hear NaU*s words, while she was anxious to manifest her reluc¬ 
tance, evident from the hints present in the movements of her 
eyes and eyebrows. 

2. The daughter of the king of Vidarbha said thus to Nok, 
the moon of the earth, aa if she had not heard the speech convey¬ 
ing tlm message of the gods deUv^cred by him, 

3. “Ah, I asked thee diy name and family; avoiding these, 
why hast thou spoken of something else? Owing as thou dost a 
reply to me herein, is not this thy indebtedness a matter for 
shame? 

4. “Thy speech (Sarasvata), incomprehensible in some places 
and lucid in others with regard to my query, desires to rival the 
river Sarasvafj, visible In some places and faint-streaming in 
others. 

5. "Already have 1 heard thy words, serving as nectar to 
my earSt but unrelenting is my longing to hear thy name: thirst 
for water is never allayed by milk nor honey, nor even by some¬ 
thing better. 

6. “What dynasty holds such a jewel of a hero as thou art- 
one that removes ail gloom? Eager am I to honour it, great because 
of thee, but scorned by me, thinking it is one like others*” 

7. When she stopped^ havir^ spoken thus^ the king highly 
favoured her again with his words. Just m the raindoud favours 
the Cataka birds tired of crying at the end of summer.^ 

S. "'WeU, my tongue is indifferent to both of therrit® neither 
is very necessary : verbosity and superficialLty of meaning are the 
two poisons of speech; eloquence consists in speech that is concise 
and weighty. 

9. “What series of letters, and in what order, is assigned to 
me as a symbol—all this is idle talk; the words *you" and T are 
certainly able to give eS^ to our direct relations. 

10. my family is not brilliant by nature, where is the 
propriety in mentioning It? If it is pure, alas! any such talk would 
be a mockeryi coming as I do a servant of others. 


3. Cf. S. m. 

^ i.e^ hh name and fBmily. 
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11. “Any to pei^kt in a roBtter which I have neg¬ 

lected, after deliberating thus, looks 111 on thy as well; the 
effort of thy words is now in place only with regard to ^ving a 
reply to the lords of the quarters. 

12. “Thou who an still persistent! Or, why do I not with a 
few words comply with thy wish In the matter? Will not thy 
persistence be satisfied on hearing that 1 am a scion of the dynasty 
of the moon? 

13. "Such is the traditional custom among the great that 
the good do not utter their own namcs^ so I am loth to speak about 
it: people censure one who deviates from custom^^* 

14* Saying thus, Nab, the destroyer of euOTiies, became 
silent^ as does an autumnal peacock,^ the oppressor of serpents; 
then Damayantl, bliishir^ at each word, uttered thi^e words, like 
the female of a swan that bears on each foot the red hue of its 
beak, 

15. “Though 1 have heard thee to be the ornament of the 
dynasty of the moon, my doubt regarding i^rticuiars Is not remov¬ 
ed; great, indeed, is thy sldU in deception—silence over certain 
things and extensive talk about others. 

16. "But 1^ toOn must not give a reply to thee, as thou dost 
not m^ke thy name the nectar of my ceilts; conversation on my 
part^ too, with a stranger is not compatible with conformity to 
the custom prevalent among ■women of birth."' 

17. Then Nala, without my reply on account of het retort, 
said to her with a smile+ welcoming in his heart her delightful 
words J "Tair-eyed one, wa^ riot thy words, 1 say^ such as these, 
surp a s si ng honey in sweetness, on matters alien to thee. 

18. thou not bring this toff of mine to fruition? Wilt 
thou not favour any one of the lords of the quarters? Thou 
shouldsi thus honour the gods with words sanctified by being 
drenched with the nectar of poetic emotion. 

19. 'Wilt thou not send to the gods* in the shape of a message, 
such words as thosop detailed and drenched with a fiow of senti¬ 
ment—words that, delivered by me, will act on the gods consumed 
by Cupid, as rain does on a forest oppressed by fire? 

26. “In proportion as this persor^ delays heret be it for a 
moment, owing to thy neglect, Cupid hastens in anger at this very 
moment to make the gods his target. 


3^ KiOln hlmseif. 
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21. “Are not Indra^s eyes, mtent so long on my made 

of thunder? But fie on me, slow in e matter requiring hasle^ in 
whom is absent even the quality of a servant of othersl“ 

22. The king having stopped after saying this, the clever 
maiden said to herself, as she pondered on the lack of politic 
wisdom of the gods who were sending hinip the Cupid of the earth 
(in beauty), as a messenger to a woman. 

23. ^'Certainly the king of the waters (Vartma) has directed 
thee to me, and obviously the king of the dead (Yama) has sent 
thee; certainiy it b the god 'that has the winds' (Indra) who has 
sent thee; and thou hast been employed by the light that bflq an 
upturned face (Agni)/*® 

24. Then with a secret smile. Damayantl, that Indescribable 
ornament of the rate of devoted women, had her mouth distinctly 
inclined to the graceful manner of a talk with him again. 

25. Useless joking would be insolence; a *noV *no^ to one 
Lke thee would amount to censure; not replying would be slight¬ 
ing thee; so I am willing to give thee a reply. 

26. ''Even out of kindness how did that message of the gods 
come into being with regard to one who is charaetcrbed by morta¬ 
lity?* Or, in what words do not the great express their pleasure 
unto those who are by nature devoted in all humility to them! 

27. “Strange! How can it be proper that Indra. who shines 
In the company of celestial nymphs, should on my account have n 
deep disgrace like that of a lake profusely charming with swans, 
on account of cranes? 

28. '"Tell me, what is a mortal woman in the presence of 
divine nymphs, though she, too, may be beautiful where they arc 
not? Do not brass ornaments lend beauty to a poor woman’^s Umbs 
that are without any omaments of gold? 

29. ‘Tjct the gods pour forth words in any way they please; 
my ears arc deaf even to a letter of them: how can a young doe 
conceive even a mere desire, improper ^ it is, with regard to 
ALravfltat the lord of elephants?” 


4. Hsced in the direcikti ol hi^ return journt^, 

5. Tt Ifl also impHed th^l these gods are curious crefltures. The king o( 

the water* ( )* mean the 'king of feoli ( ^ The king 

the dead if cne whe is himsetf dead and has na Marutvnt (lEutra) 

*nnc who haa the f ) implies that he Is mad, whila the 

description of Agtil a ghosUy phenomeneiL 

6^ with regard to a mortal woman like me. 
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30. Then said a friend who was told something tti the 
ears by Damayanti^ who bent her face ju^ after saying these 
words, “Liislen to what she has told roe^ basbluUy entering my 
heart, and which goes out through the medium of my mouth. 

(What DatnayantI whispered to her)— 

31- '^Having long cherished Nala in my hearty I am afraid even 
to bring such a thought to tny mind; for the honour of a chaste 
woman, fr ?*gil e like a lotus-Sbre^ is rent asunder even at the slight¬ 
est inconstancy, 

32. '*Why do not the gods ask their own all-^eing Intellb 
genize if my thoughts ever touched any one else, Nala excepted, 
even at the coEnmand of sleep? 

33. ^'Perhaps the gods caused their sleepless selves to sleep 

solely to avoid the knowledge that I am another's otherwise, 

being themselves the (saving) pilots on the ocean of vice, how 
could they knowingly touch such a w^oman even with their thoughts? 

34. *'lt is merely a favour diat they have taken a fancy even 
to a mortai being like me; if, however, a favour is to be dona, may 
they be able, being pleased, to give me, by way of alms, him 
alone.* 

35. "‘Moreover, hear my unshakable promise: if that king 
wed me not, myself wiU 1 act as an enemy of my life, u^g 
fire, hanging or water as an agent. 

36. "'In danger, when good deeds in no wise save, one ought 
to do even what is forbidden; when the highway Is slippery with 
rain-water, even the wise go by a wrong way at times. 

37* "1, a woman, can. never ^ve a satl^actory reply to the 
eloquent gods; so mayst thou be a commentator, not an adversary, 
of this series of aphorisms, the words spoken by me-” 

38. ITius after being rebuffed, the tuesstenger,® 

though cotirteouB, spoke some Uvely words, like a sweet-voiced 
cuckoo, enraged by o koy repeatedly minucking its cooing for fun. 

3$. “Strange, it is funny, tho«e gods themselves have set their 
hearts on thee, and even thou art averse to them: does anj'where 

7, Gtjis being Bll^secina do not slwp. Damoyann means that they knew 
her to be devoted (o Nnla, but purpo^ly went to sleep 10 avoid the knowledge 
of iho fact, and so to be able to be hsir suitors, 

& l.e., Nala. 

a. Le., Nala. 

N. le 
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« tnemsi4n^lrpw cMie tci a penmle^ mBXi^ and bi> rejects U by 

f&ising a barrier’** of speech? 

40. "Moon-faced girl, I hold thee in high esteem, neglecting 
all other women, because Indra loves thee; but thou hast spurned 
that esteem, turning thy back even at such a good present before 
thee, 

41. ”A mortal woman does not want a god! It Is something 
new that I have beard from thee; why is it that this thy evil obsti¬ 
nacy is not altogether removed even by some well wishing 
teacher?!! 

42. “It Is by the grace of the gods that a man attains divinity 
by shaking off his mortal nature: how can one wish to include iron 
that is treated with specially prepared mercury among objects made 
of iron7“ 

43. “Thou who callest thysdi wise—art thou not ashamed of 
being attached to Nala, leaving aside Indra? O thou who hast 
thighs soft as the border of the palm, I say deliberately, diou art 
superior even to the camel which neglects the sugar-cane, but likes 
the Sami.” 

44. “Alas, why art thou mistaken about the goodness of a 
mortal, leaving aside Indra, the leader of aU the gods? It b useless 
toil for the current of breath to go through the nostrils, avoiding 
the mouth, 

45. “The wise sacrifice their bodies in the fire of austerities 
with a view to the attaimnent of heaven to follow in another life; 
that very heaven, growing restless. Is pulling thee forcibly by the 
hand, but foolish one, thou movest not. 


Lit. iloot'+ 

11, AJkh “why <9 It ttwt this BVj] caused to tltec by sotne eril planet 
U not iwdically removed even by tiw benign Jupiter?” 

12. Spcckl preparations of mercoiy ara nipposed to turn iron into gold. 
The Idea is that Mieh traii^iiBect iron is no tongn- Iron, but pure gold. So 
a man made divine by the grace of tbe gods Is shwlutely dhrins and has 
no longer any mortal element in him. it is implied that Damoynnti raised 
to divinity bjf the love of ibe gods is no Longer a mortal woman, but a 
goddeu; so her objeotiDn that as a mortal women she cannot marry a god 
Is not valid 

IS. is safctifftlcr. India k esmpared to mjgarwclme and Nola to the 

bitter and thorny Sami plant. Hue Idea K Patneyanti excels, ia 
more stupid than the cnmcL In this case, the epithet is to he 

construed a* meaning "Breater (i.*,, more stupid) than the cameL” 
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46, '‘If, without Nala» thou art intent on hanging thyself, 
Indra will take thee away, as thou swingest in the for he is 
known as the lord of aU that exists in the sky. Who doth neglect 
his legitimate share? 

47, "Ifj bereft of Nals, thou enter the fire, that would be a 
mighty favour done to the god of fire: for thou wouldst then thy¬ 
self give him thy bodyp to him unobtainable even by praying long, 

48. “Vanina indeed will carry off the pahn, if, leaving fire, 
thou enter the waters for then he, the lord of the waters, will 
ever carry his life, known to be thyself, on his bosom on the ex- 
terior as weU.^^ 

49. “Clever as thou art» If thou devise other modes of death, 
owing to these hindrances, thou wouldst Indeed oblige the god of 
death, thyself coming to his abode as a welcome guest, 

50, *^Or, perhaps it is an affirmative assertion of thine, dis¬ 
guised as a negative; crookedtie^ In speech does certainly befit 
theei the mouth of a clever woman is a nrune of that Poetic Sug^ 
gestiou, of which this is a flast*® 

51. “How ]ong am I to whiri Damayantf^ falling into the 
eddies of the mellifluous current of thy speech? Dh^curding thy 
shame a little, make it clear who among the great gods is to be 
favoured by thee. 

52* Indra to thy liking, the lord of the direction that has 
the temples of the Airavatn elephant for hard and plump breasts 
In my opinion no one except the thousand-eyed Indra Is able to 
sur%'ey the beauty of thy limbs. 

53, “Damayanti be pleased with himj let him, the lord of 
the worldt cotitiuuously enwTTip bis body with thrills euused by 
the contact of thy limbs—thrills (acting as) sharp thorns to the 
eyes of his wife Sam,^ 

14. ie., If lihe should drown hejseli. 

15, Hawyaotl, being loved hy Vonuia, ss il were, his life and la 
already Lti^de hia heart; united with hcr^ hff wUI ptsce her alsa on hifl bcwnn 
outflidG. 

IG. tlala Insinuates that Damayantj^^ to the suit of the gods \s realty 
a Tes' dis^ised as a 'No" by menfis of l^oeitic Suggestion or Dhvmiii, aceord^ 
ing to which a ne|:alive statement may convey an ^Mmatiw sense, or an 
nflumaUve irtatemetit a. nGgathre jense. 

IT. Indra is Lho preKding deity of the eait. As he Is one of the lords 
DT husbands nf the directions, the protuberances nfi ihn head oi his ckphimt 
iste fancLcd as the brefists tat his mistress—the cast 

IB, Because Domayanti would be her rival, 
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54. "Graceful one, I have come to know the truth; thou art 
spontaneously attached to Agui, the god of fire; how can thy desire 

hom as thou art of a K$atriya famUy. turn to any one other than 
that vali&nt god? 

55. Thou who art the one devoted woman shouldst not turn 
hack thy mind at any cost from the god of fire, for fear of thy body 
being burnt; at the moment of ordeal his snowUke action on women 
that are chaste hath been a hundred times proved.*® 

56. '“Hiou whose conduct is just, must have made Yama, the 
arbiter of just conduct, the guest of thy heart; this order of 

appeare ^m^dable likewise to me. Indeed, the union of the 
fit with the fit looks bright 

57. "Without the fear of death, spend with him limitless ages 
like a moment in amorous sports, without the sUghtest break In 

the region shining pure with the lustre of the star known as 
Agastya.® 

58. "Or, tender like a Sirica flower, dost thou desire the 
god of the waters, Vanina, who by virtue of his watery nature 
is the lord of the order of tender objects? Leaving all others, did 

not the night, too, for the same reason, choose the cool-raved 
moon?® 

50, ■ Slender-waLsted one. with him play as thou wilt in that 
cwfeim of milk, to which, profusely beautiful, Vimu. abandoning 
the heavens, resorted day and night." 

60. What he Unis said was obviously both heard and not 
heard by her, whose cheek and ear w-ere resting on one side on the 
palm of her hand—(she beard it) because she was eager for his 
words; (she heard it not) because of the mockery involved in 
taking a fancy to the gods. 

61. After that. Daniayantl kept sflence for a long while with 
her face downcast; then, in a moment, the clever maiden spoke to 
njni^ pitifully liMvii^g s. doep sigh. 

62. "Piercing my guilty ears** with that heap of needles, the 
evil message of the lords of the quarters, thou hast clearly done 


It, Chaste women ore believed to be imbtut while undenrolOEf the flm 

iQ prov^ their purity. ^ ^ 

20. In the louth <jf whibh Y^ma U the preskUag delly^ 
of ^ tioture", being complied 

22L GuUty of hearing orertura on behalf of juitors other (hw Nala. 
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Id mPt as if I were sDinething that befits the nature of a 

messenger of the god of death,® 

63. "Those evil words of thioe, the false calumny in regard 
to idlin g forth from thy mouth, and taking an inky colour, 
as if assuming the form of a sciipi, are causing sharp pains like 
wontis, having entered my cars,“ 

64, 'then a girl friend, induced by Damayantf, said to him, 
'This my friendt with one tongue that has taken a resolute vow 
of silence. Is paying homage to bashfulness; with another—myself— 
she is speaking to thee, 

(What DamayantI said through her friend) — 

65^6, 'To-morrow comes the Svayamvara for me to adore that 
king® with my wreath of choice; this day, standing In its way, 
wb?bes to depart, preceded hy my life: so, to itie be so kind as to 
rest (here) to-day; I wish to pass thw dayp looking at thee: the 
bird** described my beloved as sirntlar to thee in beauty, sketching 
his figure with its nails. 

67* ‘The Creator cheated thy eyes inasmiuch as they do not 
see the beauty of thy face: so. let them^ too, attain to-morrow the 
end of their existence, looking at that beauty in Naiads face.^ 

68. ‘^Alas, how is it that on the occasion of my marriage with 
fire as the witness, thou dost not wish to acquire Che easily gained, 
noble and lasting friendship of one who is thy peer?® 

69. “With folded hands do I beg. Let me not be oppressed 
by thee in any way on account of the Dlkpila gods; please, thou 
should^t not say such things to-day; I have my eyes filled too much 
with the rush of tears. 

70. 'Var from my choosing the lords of the quarters, I am 
not even Tookinti at the beauty of Nala with any ardour^ because 
it is present in thee.® I am making my life a handful of straw In 

23, Of the gods who atnt Nala ps q ittcssen^r to her, D^maynotT makes 
speclp] mEntion of the god of death, eompaitng the bearer ol the message 
to the mas^engcr of death who tortures a siraier after his death. 

24 Le., the caJiumiy resulting from the overtures on behalf nf ihe gods. 

25. NakL 

26, i.e,, the ^Meii swaju 

27i Le., the and Nala resemble each other w dowly that, wbao 

they meet, the former would see, oa K wure, hb own beauty hi the lace 
of the latter. 

La., Nnla. 

29. 1 . 0 ., though the vhdtor h as beautiful as Nnlfl» ahe must iwt look at 
hidp as he is not Naht 
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the fite of womanly derotioa; whet is then Cupid who is hut 
ashes? 

71. ‘"The woman who forsakess that *wish-fulfilling^ Cinti'- 
mai^ jewel—Virtue—placed by Jlna among the three Jeweb of 
his creed,® for the sake of *the ash^ of the fire of Slvn^s wrath'j^^ 
does indeed scatter those very ashes over her family,” 

72. Hearing those words* born of nectar and sending as ob¬ 
lations of butter in the fire of his love, Nala deemed hlniBelf not 
the messenger of the god of deaths as dedared by her* but the ruth* 
less god ol death himself. 

73. Rent though his heart was by her pathetic words of grieft 
he wished not to de\iate from his duty as a messenger. Secretly 
heaving a sigh, slowly he said—he, the Bphaspati of clever speech. 

74. "Timid one, if Indra, the lord of heaven, ask at any time 
the 1 all-giving) Kfllpa tree for thene—the tree situate on his own 
courtyardt how wouldst thou avoid being the mistress of his life? 
A request to that tree goes not In vain. 

75. '*lf Agni, wishing to win thee, perform a sacrifice designed 
to fulfil all desires, himself offering In hb own manifestation^ 
the oblation that is his sharci how can that Vedic rite prove futile? 

76. ^TeD me what recourse is there for thee, if Varna 

for thy band the sage Agast^'a, who ever lives In the direction 
owned by Yama ® and would perforce be inclined to give him a 
commendable tribute?^ 

77. 'TVbo knows how many wish-cows are in the mansion of 
Vamna for the purpose of sacrifioe? If he ash even one of them for 
ihy hand, thou wouldst at once be in the possession of Varuna. 

78* "If, owing to thy disregard of her husband, SacI, Indra's 
wife, absent herself^ devoted pa she b to her husband, with a \^ew 
to creating obstacles, how could the Svayamvara itself, attended 

30. Right disccnvnpnt, right knowkdgc and rij!ht conduct con^itoting 
Hhanna, Thes^ am Juirui lenets- 

31. CupSd who Was bomt to ashes by ^\vn. 

32. i.c., the three aacri6clal fires. Onfinsrily in b asimfice oblitioi^ aw 

olfered to Agnl by others in the saciitidiLl ftres, but in a performed 

by the god of lire himself be have to offer oblations to him^M in 

his own niiinifcsfAUom, 

33. Lfc, the south. Cf. Veree S7. 

3C Agostya, being m hihabltant of the seuUiem region, wfll have to 
pay 0 tribute to ito king—Yatim, 
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by rival stiitorst take place in ihe face al the (mutual) slaughter 
of the crowd of kings?® 

79, '"Dost thou then wish to see a hand-to-hand fight among 
the kings present, the rods detached from their umbrellas dancing 
aboutp and no one knowing Avhat their own mouths, angrily reviling 
one anotherp mean to say?^® 

80* *'Lotus-eyed one, if, on the oeearion of thy marriage, the 
god of fire burn in angers hut not in flame, rendering futile the toil 
of bloAving on the part of the priests, what ceremonial rite can Nala 
perform without Fire to witness it? 

81. *'(jood-naliired maid, if the god of death make $ome one 
of the family of the bride or the groom his guest, would not the 
Svayamvara, though magnificent, prove a Imlure?^ 

82. the other god, Vanina, being angry with Nala, pro¬ 
hibit the waters from atiending the ceremony^ he being their 
master, how wiU thy father, tell mCp give thee to Nalap though the 
latter out of greed might hold out his hand (even unthout the pre- 
j?etice of water)?® 

83. ^'Damayan^, this have I said, highly l>eneficla] to thee; 
reflect, laying aside delusion: when the gods are determined to 
thwarU what mortal can acquire even the thing that Is in hk 
hands?^^ 

84. Weighing in her mind these words of hisp she was con- 
-^dneed that so it was; and with a gush of tears let loo^, she then 
reduced her eyes to the condition of the months of Srivaua and 
Bhadra.® 

85. Two tear drop^, dark in contact with the collyrium paint 
(of her eyes), falling on her bosom like a couple of bees from her 
eyes, blooming lotuses, with the hope of reaching her bud-llke 
breasts, gleamed like two blue, unsteady gems. 


35. Tbero Li a belief that must be pmsent during a Svayaniwa, 
it U b to pnfet; off smoolhJy. Nab Tneojifi that if DaTn^ynoti sliijfhts Indnii 
the ktteris wife, being se oJfEnilft!. wUl absent herself frotn her SvaycuhvaFa, 
thus cfiisirg disturbsnees end making H: impoaalblc for her to choose Nala. 

36. Verses 78 and T9 ore to be taken together. 

3T- ijBr, in the cose of o rdativo^s death the orremony wtU hove to- bo 
^topped according to the reqvtremeTitft of A^uca. 

3a A gift rnuat always be preceded by an ofltrriiig of water. Sb tf 
Varima prevents the partjcipatioti of any water in the ccmnooyi It cannot 
be performed. 

S9. Mondia of heavy rainfaJl. Lit,,....eyes, the gush of whose tears 
was let loose. 
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86^ A lake she was then of the sentiment of lovet shaken by 
the oncoming arrows of the flower-arrowed- Cupid; and^ with a 
stream of tears bent on gushing, her eyes had the grace of the blue 
lottis with the stalk attached thereto.^ 

87. Ihen did she wail in a gentle voice, aggrieved at the cer¬ 
tainty of not getting her love; she was going madi ahe was weep¬ 
ing, her patience was gone^ she was bewildered, the ]oy of her 
heart vanished, her reason rocked. 

(Damayanti's plaint)— 

88. "Fire of Cupids hurry on^ spread the expanse of thy fame 
made up of my ashes. Creator, devoted as thou art to devouring 
the fruit of the longing of others, descend to hell to-day, qontent 
with my fruitless life. 

89. 'Thou heart of mine, heavily consumed by the fire of 
separation! If thou art of iroX 4 why dost thou not melt? Thou 
that art penetrable by Cupid^s arrows, nor art thou thunder; wilt 
thou not say why thou art not rent asunder? 

90. "'lufe, why lingerest thou? Away, q^ck; the heart, thy 
abode, is aliret £ven now thou loavest not thy false repose; strange 
is this indolence, such as thine. 

91. *'Eyes, great*^ as ye are, how did false and vicious desire 
come to hoax even you?^ Hundred years long, wash with your 
tears the sin that prevents your seeing the beloved^s charm! 

92. what thou wishest never becornes mine; I get 
neither my beloved nor death—both desired by thee; so do thou 
wish for my sseparation from my beloved; (in that way) by thy 
grace, separation may not be my lot^ 

93. Among xny enemies, beseech 1 will not, with pitiful en¬ 
treaties, the overhostile Cupid, but I wiU beg the wind of the south: 

40. The eycK hre tUcened tc flic flewers;, and the etreem lears ta the 

Btalk. 9ucl mcers in which cose the ImagcTy k that of u pcxvl 

of water in the summer when ihe stelk ef the Icytus Is clearly vMbk In the 
^HaUcw water. 

41 . Big oi Iflpg-drawn cyci are rvsaided na beBUtifoU 

4Z The de-dre ol locking st Nidi is regarded as viclotui. because It Ib 
only deluding her wifliaul any chance of its being fuLSiled. 

43^ il flinny nnti tneanA that whnt her mind desires U never realised; k 
ia ju 5 t the cemtr^ that cornea aboul So, she aiguc^ let her mind d«li« 
that she maf never be imilnd wUh Nala; In that case, ^ u$ml the contrary 
U. her unitm with Nahi might perhaps «ma about 
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let it scattei my ashes towards the direction where my beloved is; 
for the practice of hoatiiities ends with kUling.** 

94. “The ages run on, but this moment halts; how much 
rfiall I hear? Nor will death come to me; for clear it is, never will 
my beloved forsake my inner being, my mind will not forsake him, 
and the life-breaths will not forsake the mind.'** 

95. "Ye gods, who has drunk up the ocean of your kindness, 
one spray of which is able to remove my buming heat? Will not 
a crore of women superior to me rise in a trice for your pleasure, 
at the exertion of a mere thought of yours? 

96. "Or, the rainy weather of my own tears day and night, 
haring created by force the season of rains, how will the gods, 
sleeping soundly, hear my words? Will not my words be as weeping 
in the wild?** 

97. "Nata, dost thou not see suffering of one who is 
devoted heart and soul to thee? How often, alas, on lake after 
lake, have I looked for that bird*^ which might speak to thee! But 
the Creator concealed even that 

96, "Kind one, if thou knowesl my mind to be devoted to thy 
feel, why not take pity on me? But there is no (question of thy 
offence; the Creator is to blame for plunging the mind of others in 
gloom.*® 

99. "Triily it wiE come to thy ears, DamayatiB died for thy 
sake; lord, favour me even then with a jot of kindness, if not now! 

106. "Thou who art an (all-giving) Kalpa tree to suppliants! 
Something do ! beg of thee; this my heart is eager to burst; but 

44. ECiutli wind ia ns tisual described bs mi enenay of forlom 

Kale's capital bting situated ia the norths tbfe ^iith wind is requested lo 
scatter hur bi iUt direction after her death, Thaugh m eoemy^ it 

ml{{fat do her this favour^ as hostJBtics ccssr aflfrr dcath. 

45. Diinuiyanti Ikncd^ h^ hclovpd os the sauh So lonjl m the smd 
does not depart, the mind and the five life-lnrcftthi ™mol depart; so thei* 
con be no deaih. Tire mtnd tiers refers to the subtle body compoeed of the 
sense orgwis. the mhid, the five elementt, ibt five vitel breaihs. etc. At 
death, the StmJ departs, followed by the subtle body, after which the dt»- 
Mlution of the physical body takes place. 

46. The reference is to tbs belief dial the icds sleep in the rainy season. 
Damayanti Means that she has herself created an arUficwl rainy seasoa with 
her tears, cauilnfi the Hods to fail adeep, 

47. Le., the golden swan. 

48. i.e.. the Creator who keeps Nala in the dark about Damaynntri 

sufferings. 

N, 17 
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finding in the heart an exit in the (resulting) cleft, let not him 
that is equal to my life® depart with my tnigPraH t. Jife," 

101. In spite of his being (then) in her company, the emotion 
of forlorn love, subdued in his heart by his duty as a messenger of 
the Dikpala gods, but bursting with force at these pathetic words 
of his beloved, made the king frantic again at once. 

102. Tien forgetting everything about his mission on behalf 
of Indra and other things, Nala said thus unwittingly, ima^ning 
in his beloved actions blended with graceful gestures lingering in 
his fancy.** 

(Nala throws off his disguise and addresses Oamayanti)'™ 

103. *‘0 my beloved, for whoin art thou lamenting, and drench- 
big thy face, alas, with drops of tears? With graceful sidplnng 
glances,® dost thou not see this Neda bowing before thee? 

104. ‘Thou with eyes that have pupils like sapphire!** It is 
thy expert knowledge of the figure BLnducyutaka (Dropping of 
the Anusvara) that shines forth in the guise of the flow of thick 
drops of tears; for doubtless thou art thereby thyself making thtg 
Samsara (world) Saara (full of substance).® 

105. “Why art thou turning thy face info a toydotus placed 
on thy hand that has discarded the lotus?** On thy bosom, that 
hmt banished ornaments through no fault of theirs, how long wiU 
thou create a string of pearb with the streams of thy tears?® 


49. Nala 

50. U,p NdLb forgot himsdl. imd all thot hn had famsied atout Dama- 
yanti nuhicd \q his nucmojry. 

51. liL with fhe giBce of moving ^iewayE. 

52. Cf, 7^ 2d. Or, ‘Tliou with ey« shining like sap;ph±rie!' 

53. Binducyutakfi U n Idnd of wml^play in which tin? removal of this 

Artufvfim ijtvea a diffmart Mtis& to a word or n e.g. 

-T ifwiRf nuGDna beautiful new tnooc pleasant lo tlm eyes hi 
net In ihe aky'; but, H the AjiUivire tn ^ dropped, the aenUau^ 

wilb the forms will toean 'GH t^e beloved pleasant 

to ihy pyea b iliffioult to Hei'e, the Idea la that l^mayanH'^s teere 

BO chamilng that they have med-e the world fall of substance, but sa the 
'world" bwomca 'ful of mih^tanoe' (fTWKl whm the 

Anusvire hi ^ dropped, Dainayaiitl who bringa this eboat by meana 

cf her teera l^ ^Id td be cKtivmcly clever In tb& use of Blndiicyutaka- 

54. It la uiuat for girls of high atation te beJd e lotus In the hainL 
]!>amayantT in her grief no longer has sny lotus, but her lntua-l£ke face which 
■he sadly rest* oo her hapil takes the piece of one. 

55. 1^,, the current of her tenrs flowing on to her boaom la taking the 
place of the peorlalrmg which she has discarded tn her grief. 
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106. “With my bmid, let me first wipe off these ifi-onnened, 
oncoming tears from thy eyes; with my head will I then wipe off 
my offence, along with the dust of thy lotus-like feet. 

107. “Like the star Rohipl, let the ruddy fforal spray of the 
rays of the rubies of my crown worship the moon that is in the form 
of the bright nails of thy feet!" Thou who art angry without a 
causci give up, give up thy ire. 

108. “H thou art in the least offended with me, humbly do 
1 pay deep homage to thee; angry one, if thou remainest even for 
a while, bowing thy face, I bow at thy very feet. 

109. "With the plenitude of thy power thou mayst favour me 
or not: hut what toil is there in accepting a mere obeisance? What 
a measure of difference! Thou art an (aU-giving) Kalpa creeper 
to suppliants, hut miserly in casting even a look at met 

110. "Tender as thou art, how art them bearing the havoc of 
Cupid's arrows? Or, perhaps the arrows of the fish-bannered Cupid 
turn back and rebound, falling on ffvy bosom annoured with firm* 
based breasts. 

111. "With the comers of thy lips express tiny smiles; make 
the fringe of thy eyebrows move gracefully: be pleased playfully 
to cast on me looks that frequent the path of the corners o.f the 
eyes.®’ 

112. "Bring to an end the rainy season of tear-drops; with 
thy g mdp* give me the joys of moonlight; let the two Khanjana 
birds that are thy eyes play on me; let thy face be a.s a lotus 
in bloo m . 

113. "Inside my ears, with a garland of letters,®* bring about 
a boundless play of a flow of nectar! Thou with maddening eyes, 
with the charm of thy smiles make my eyes feast, as it were, on 
milk-rice after a fast 

114. "Beloved, adorn half my throne; ah no, adorn my lap! 
Oh, 1 said that by mistake; mayat thou forgive! What seat can 
there be for thee except my bosom? 

115. “Thou who hast studied the guile of Cupid's anowa! 
If thou w’ho art inside my heart comest outsjde to my bosom, my 
heart, folded in thee,® will no more dread Cupid s arrows, 

56- L», Irt me bow down at thy feet 

57, 1,0 fikncca. 

58, be., with Ihjr wordi. ^ 

59, Lit, "hBVinff entered into a sheath eompised of ihyself." 
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116. “Clasp me roimd; let tlie arrows of Cupid be left without 
any entry into our two hearts, joined one to the other; this firm 
expanse of my b(»oni is the proper handmaid of thy inilexible 
brccksts. 

117. *1 long for thy lips, by the flow of whose honey honeyed 
are thy words, my ears being the witness; on the tableland of thy 
breasts, let my finger-nails bring about a Avonder—^the rise of the 
crescenl of the moon." 

118. “Dost thou not personify Cupid's drama? Thou dost 
indeed ‘hold the thread'** in the shape of the clear line of hairs 
on thy body; weU, the central gem in thy pearlslring does look 
beautiful, as if it were the hero of the play that takes delight in 
thy graceful gestures; and, the gem on thy crnwn, obscuring the 
moon in brightness, is as the jester qf the play, a noble BrShmaua, 
with a gem on the crest of his bead. 

119. Tflt thy lower lip, red like a Bimba fruit, the lip on 
which is engraved 'a group of eight lines* Indicating the auspicious 
character of the birth of thy love, become like a Bhurja leaf from 
the fcrimsonl colours prorided by the marks of biting left by my 
teeth.® 

126. "Be kind with thy words; favour me with thy kisses; be 
pleased to have thy breast served by me; for thou alone art the 
life of Kala as the night i.s of the lunar rays.** 

121. Then coming to his senses, he became conscious that he 
was disclosing his identity; and, seeing Damayanti coming to her¬ 
self,® he spoke these w'ords, having recollected his past; just as a 
sage, on attaining right knowledge, becomes conscious of the soul 
revealing itself, and just as he, seeing the Cosmic Matter near at 

«Q. i&, the finger nails wemW produce semicircular marks resembling 
thdi trwetiL 

fll. The "thioail-hgilder" w ibe st^-nwnager. who by 

introduciiig the play gives the due to the development of the nction. tv.^. 
jTmS Is hfite biided os the "stage-mamBseresg'’ \ ft sf;) of Cupid’s dmma. 

ffi- Nolo means to soy: 'On thy loi™- lip there are ctghl linn,, whjjj, 
resemble the vlitht tincE of a certniin astrologkal miculaticm on a 
indicating a Urth qf nceptieQally good omen (fai thy caw, the hirlh of thy 
love}; thy lip is thus like a Bhruja l«f tm whldt bomsoopes me wriUen, 
and tel the toarka of bitlna, which my toeih wfU leave on thy ruddy Up 
look like coloured letters written «i such a BhUrje leaP. 

63, On heoring that bar visilor was Nala. OanuyantI was wmeitTg iq 
weep And gniwlitg calnie 
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band,** makes (relevant) utterances, having recollected the impres¬ 
sions of his past lives. 

122. “Ah, why did I reveal myself! "What will Indra in this 
matter think of me! Reverently bowing before him, and then con¬ 
founded with shame, I will not look at even the expression of his 
feelings. 

183. “Ah met tbia great task of Indra 1 have forsaken; for 
I disclosed my name for nothing; Hanumat and others shed 
lustre*® on the messenger’s path with their fame, while I have 
done so with the laugh** nf ray foes, 

124. “1 did not purpose wrong; but T know what others will 
say—others who speak of Vlsnu, exerting himself for the protec¬ 
tion of men, as the ‘oppressor of men’ (Janatdana), but give the 
Ti Time Siva (Benign) to the god who destroys the life of the world 
during the universal deluge. 

125. “But, why is this heart of mine bursting under the 
weight of shame since its innocence is known to the gods? Let 
them know this rugged truth, but who will put his hand on the 
mouths of men?*^ 

186. “Owing to this consciousness (of my duty), my toil was 
bearing fruit; hut that consciousness was eclipsed by the powerful 
Creator; Indra himself is powerless to remedy a thing liable to 
destruction at the caprice of fate.” 

127. As Nala was thus deploring the disdosure (rf his identity, 
brought about by himself under a mighty wave of delu.don, the 
kind-hearted golden swan-king came alung swiftly, wishing to 
extricate him, as he lay thus buried in grief. 

128-29. To Nala, who looked up at the sound of its wings, 
saying, ‘Here is that bird,’ said the swan, “Cruel one, bring her 
not to extreme despair, after thw she will surely die. Being con¬ 
scious of thy offence in respect of the gods, having exerted thyself 
BO much for the success of their affair, thou need not be a false 
witness; the pure-heartedness of the good has themselves for 
witness.” 

139. Thu.s consoled by the bird which, having said this, went 
away after taking leave of both Nala and Damayanti, the king 


6t Le.. perceiving Jt to be separate fram the souL 

65. Lit. whitened. 

66. A lau^ in Samtkrit poetry ^ elways white. 

CT. Lc, prevent them Irom laviDg what they like. 
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geady spoke to her, oScring in his rninri obeisatwe to the lords of 
the quarters. 

131. *‘How much torment shah 1 give thee—torment fruitless 
in generating love for the gods? Let them be kind to me for my 
guileless mission or punish me for my oETenoe, 

132. ''This my madness stood me in good stead; for (thanks 
to it) I felt not the pangs of separation from thee; even from an 
evil issues the abating of an evil, just as from ignorance proceeds 
the attenuation of a sin. 

133. “The the of the grief of separation which was thine was 
thus kind to me, in spite of my having harassed thee sorely; for 
it to~day took pity on thee, maddemng me, and making me reveal 
myself.®* 

134. “Tljese gods are devotedly longing for thee, but thou 
wishest to make even me thy slave; do what thou wilt, reflecting 
well; let not repentance, once felt, attack thee in the rear for 
nau^t 

135. “Indifferent, I say this to thee, not out of fear of the 
gods, nor hof^ause I am pining with love; even if my death do thee 
good, that would serve only to repay my debt for thy love.*’ 

136. Just as the rich beauty of the spring beams forth with 
the wide-expanding voice of the cuckoo, so was Dtamayanfi fer¬ 
vently delighted with these nectar-like words, pleasant and true, 
spoken by Kale. 

13T. Damayanti who had been censuring her own mind, 
which had 1)een gravitating to the messenger of the gods, though 
she had held it in check, thinking of her duty as a chaste woman, 
gave up hate as well as censure, having now ascertnined him to 
be Nala in her mind.® 

138. She had been censuring Cupid thus in her mind— 
“Mind-bom as thou art, the mind of mortals is thy parent; art 
thou not aahamed to plunge it in sin?^® Thau hast put an end to 
the tradition of worthy sons.” 

68. ft was DamayMti a Brief that maddtnpd Naln, causing Mm to reveal 
Ms Idendty; as dda, however, coniolcd DammyanQ, her very grief ft described 
as having taken pity on her. while owiiiii to iMs happy resull (| was an 
act of Madness to KoU also, ihooBh it wm he who first caused her grief by 
making those overtures wi behalf of the gotft. 

69. Damayanti was Teproachieg herself fqf being Mnuenced by (he 
charms of a stronger; but her mind wna at rest, when tdte came to know 
that the SD-caUcd mcssenBer of the gods was Nala himself. 

TO. la Daranjj-anll'i aas, allowbig her mind to be attiactod by a stranger 
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139. The usual destsription of her body was that it was a 
flower, hut it was not particular as to what flower it was. At that 
moment, in the rainy season’^ created by her tears of joy, the hairs 
on her body, standing erect, declared it to be a Kadamba blossom.^ 

140. The succession of gestures accompanying the ravings 
uttered by Nala,™ rennoved Dainayanti*s mistaken idea that he 
had said so ” considering himself to be discovered by her; for she 
was wailing, addressing Nala’* 

141. After that, the bashful Damayanti could not speak to 
Nala; as she had formerly spoken to him unabashed, face to face, 
she was now for that verj- reason immersed In an ocean of shame, 

142. When she failed to give a reply to her beloved even 
indirectly, (by whispering It) in the ears of a girl friend, the girl 
herself said to him laughingly, “Owing to her bashfulness, silence 
is now thy beloved's treasure. 

143. “Hear from my mouth the mystic doctrine of love which 
she uttered, making streams of tears the guest of thy feet, thine, 
who wast depicted by herself in a portrait. 

(What Damayanti had said, addressing the portrait. Verses 

144 .^). 

144. “Ornament of the lunar dynasty, doubtless the swan it¬ 
self did not tell thee about me, whose life was in despair owing to 
thy absence; otherwise, how is this cruelty inasmuch as it is kill¬ 
ing me possible in one like thee? 

145. “The moon b surpassed hy thy face, Cupid by thy 
beauty; why are they both resolved to kill me?''^ If they are so. 


71. Cf. Verse 96. . . 

ra. The hairs rtmidlng up on DamajFantfs body as thrills of joy were 
pmssini: throush her arc likened to the erect hatrilke ftljuneflis of e Kadamta 
flower which blooms in the rainy season. Cf. S. 79. „ . , 

73. Aewding to NBr^ana, “Nala who had himself described the course 
of the plsy of Hs osm delusion rcnioved DamayantTs mistaken Idea, etc. 

74 L*., revealed bis identity. See Verse 103. ^ 

75. IltuitBysnn at flwt thought Kale perhaps disclosed his idenUty not 
out of W for her, but because he suspected hiinself to be dl^vered, W^ 
She began to weep, uttering his name (Verse* 31-106). But the 

to which he declared that 1« was no other than Nnto removed her 

doubta regnrding hfe sincerity. . j ,i. f„„, >n the 

78. J.E., Danssyanti was shwldmg tears which drciwhed the feet to Ihc 

rirshlm both Cupid and the ewittog moon are regarded as 

donifercui. 
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becEnj!!te I am thine, thefi, indeedn victijrj' is mine; for wh^it the gods 
conreSv^ in iheir minds goes not in vain.^ 

146. *‘ln vain does the moon wish to rub off Its dark spot 
with the ashes of my limbs consumed by its rays; but, will It even 
thereby resemble thy face? For stained will it be again by the 
killing of H woman. 

14T« '"Be pleased to give thy surows to Cupid; let him kill 
me with them* setting aside his flowery arrows; breathing my last 
with my mind centred on thee, I will conquer him like a 
becoming thyself.*™ 

148. “'Devoted as ! am to thy feet, what ts it to me if the 
Vedas sing the virtues of the gods? The night lily would never 
rejoicep when bathers in waters sang the praise of the 

149. *‘To-doy let me rather die than live; otherwise thou 
wouldst not know my love for thee. Lord of my life! Thou who 
art more than my life! From my having died for theep believe me 
to have possessed thyself as my only support. 

150. ‘The sacred vow of K^triyas^ common to all sup* 
pUanb, namely, protection even from the terror of the thunder¬ 
bolt, is in thy case grievously broken, religious defaulter as thou 
arti not protecting me even from flowery arTo\vs,*^ 

151. **J am thine, yet alas! thou sparest that false god Cupid 
out of respect for his being a god, though he is about to kill me; 
pray, know that Cupid to be a Cab#la; he is the friend of the 
Spring who rnnke^ his arrows.®* 


70. DEUirnyimtl meang to say that tla? inoon and Cupid, both ecltp:^ by 
Kalu lii b^uty, to take revetige^ but, being \mmhU to d® anything to 
him, th^?y have let tbrir wrath m her, knowing her to be hk beloved. 
As Ihi^ however, pr^ppes^ m the part gf the moon and Cupid, hath gods, 
A belief that DamnyimtT ts Nak'fl by love tmd devotion, that veiy belid is 
bouiul to hriiig her union with him owing to the thoughts of the goda 

always bearing fruit in ac±[Dti, 

7a. The reference h to the belie! that a man is rchotri as the person 
PI- crenturo, of whom he thuiks at the time of bis death. Damayniiitj expefis 
ip that way to be reborn as a man in the fomi of ffala, to order to ‘conquer* 
Cuptd by means of Malays msp^Qr beauty, 

80, i.e„ dve n^bt lotus lovea the moon, It does not bloom at gunrise 
in spite of die adoretion of ihe sup by bathers. 

81. Le^ Cupdd^s airowi. 

The spring creats the flowers serving s& Cupid'j amrwa. 
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152. "It is on lesser and lesser enemies tiial the wise should 
first wbet their prowessi for, bumuig on grass, gradually does fire 
destroy dried cowdung and numbers of trunks of trees.*® 

153. "How great, too, will be tby offence against the gods, 
if thou be kind to me, my choice being free?®* Being gratified by 
thee at sacrifices, the gods, in order to save their face, will not even 
mention it (to thee).“ 

154. “Let them, loo, go to the Svayam\»ara as they like; 
appeasing those very gods, 1 will choose thee; even they will some¬ 
how be moved to pity: surely they too are not Cupid nor thyself.”** 

(Datnayanfi's friend addresses Nala) — 

155. "This river of the essence of honey," with isles of silence 
at every step, was loosed by Damayanti, subject to a confused 
emotioii of bashfulness ami love, on seeing thee even in a portrait. 

156. **Thy Cupid is a Ca^dala who is not touched nor looked 

and who is called defomfiedp^ perhaps bec^u^e, when van¬ 
quished by thee,®® one of his fingers was cut ofife Making fricJids 
with the Spring in the jungle, and entering my friend s heart, he 
is stealing her life; and^ let the directions on that account wait 
upon thy 

151* Then the king, his head drooping with shame, took his 
departure, promising to go to the assembly of kings®® In company 
with the gods, as Etemayantl herself had told him unseen by 
others. 


83, i,e„ Cttpiti fhoiigh an inferSor enemy, ought not lg bp neglected 
84- DftOiJayantI mean^ dmlt as she will dieose Nala of her own acrord, 
the wtU not be wilh. him fil the faiLuev of his mission. 

as. Thia and the Tfubs&quent verse to be out of place here. Daiim- 


ynntl was not aware of NaJa's naission on behalf of the ilPtis. previouB ta 
her meeting him in the inner apartenent; end, ns she was. in continual can- 
versattoQ with him from the tnoment of her meetiiifi liifn, she could not 
have turned aside to address bis portnilL So this vwrse contradict VeCse 15S 
where the whole speech from Verse 144 to IM is represented os being 
addressed to Kala^ft portrait, which could take place only before his arrivaL 

88. ijc., not aa cruel as Cupid or thyself. 

81. Ref. to IlamiTyimH% speech 

8S, Cvtpid here personifies the influence which Nab omreSsea over Dnma- 
yantT, causing all her sufferings. Cupid is, therefore, described M a Candab 


employed by Nnin to terlune' Damayanti. * j+t 

'TupiiT d™ not mean here but deformed - 

90. 1,e., to B Ctmtest of beauty. Ut tlwu iMviim trlumphKL 

91. l,e. let tliy fama spwad t" tlw dirwtlons. ThU li laM sartastiwUy. 

92. Le., Ibo Svayaihvani. 


N, 18 
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158. As DamayanC, in her amdety to meet her beloved on 
the morrow, was rapidly shedding streams of tears—streams with 
reeds in the shape of hi gh and low thrills on the surface of her 
dteeks,^ even that one night consisting of four watches was hard 
for her to pass, owing to her pangs of love; so it seetns the Creator 
decreed all nights to have three watches, in osercy to her.^ 

159. To those gods, lodra and the others, capable of visua¬ 
lizing the story of everything that ever happens to the people of 
the three worlds, the king quickly and sorrowfully related the 
whole truth of his mission to her as it actually toO'k place. 

160. Epilogue. [Sribar^ refers to himself as having com¬ 
posed a work named Arttavavarnane, ‘Description of the 
Ocean (?),'] 


93. ‘n» fimring tout are cempued to etreiiaia, and the thriHa to reeds 
gixiwiia^ in 

M, A CET watdi b hour^ wyi a Glia^i twvntr^lcAu- mlnytas, 

A nigM canriita of fcrtir Praharaa, but It i* immlly caUtsd Rfipn Tiaidi^ 
thm VSnMS hy omittUig at aach end faur GhaHs m iu- 

cltided bl ftba day. 3t b here faiukd that the niftht wma thus ^hariimed by the 
Crvalor out o( pity for Domayoiia wdio in tor ^ki was Imdipg it too bfflg 
to pas- 
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h Then came lo the Svayamvara bighbom princea ki charkils, 
expert in anm and the SeriptureSj beautiful like Cupid's magic 
fpnnsp^ and surpassing Kubera in wealth, 

Z, No bigbbofn prince was there who was not the object of 
Cupid'^ arrows nor any who did not go; as the crowds of kings 
were going simultaneously,, not even a trace of the earth remained 
without being a path, 

3* As worthy heroes were going to win the princess, the un^ 
worthy to carry her away by force, others to see, and yet others to 
wait on the rest, the directions were left to tbemselvea.® 

4. AU the inhabitants of the directions having departed, with 

that beauty of the world as their aim, the of the dlrectitms 

felt a relief from the suffering caused by the pressure of these 
people living in them- 

bu So crowded were the highways with sotdieTS that even 
sesamupi seeds, scattered over them, would not reach the ground; 
any king who could there manage to make headway felt as if he 
had already obtained Damayantl. 

6. A certain king, with his way barred by those in front of 
him. and EHished by those behind, deemed himself unsuccessful, 
though he was in the posiUun of ''Succeasfur* seed^ pressed in a 
machine. 

7. The flags of the capital of the king of Vidarbha, their free 
ends fluttering, seemed to beckon the kings who were getting late 
from their inability to proceed, one after another, owing to the ctjtn- 
gestion op the way. 

5. On the earth, the trotting, white horses of the kings, going 

in the front, were drawing behind them a richly caparisoned force 
of elephants going towards KuadhiUi which an array of mtiles fol¬ 
lowed; while in the nether world the serpent Korkotaka, going in 
the front along with the serpent Kambala, was pulling up Vasuki’s 
army of serpents moving towards followed by the serpent 

Aivatara. 

1 Assum^ by Cupid in order to vanquish tJir demon Sombim. 

3. became empty^ 

3. Siddh^nha 'successful* meaiu slsu muHtoird seeds, The khtff pressed 
betwem crowds before and after is cumfiarHi to mtistard sieeds pressed in a 
machine. He de«iirired ol bring in time for die Svaymiivara owing to die 
obstrucUen of th* crowd. 
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9- iTie beautifml faees^ of thosse women^ the regions of the 
sky, made pale by the dust raised by the tiwpe of the oticomitxg 
kings, dearly manifested an appearance natural to a state of being 
forsaken by one^^ jmshand.* 

10. The lords of the directicraa^ Indra, Yama,, Agnl and Varuj^a 
^—these four, but no-t the rest®—went to the Svayaibvara, as if pull¬ 
ed by Damayantit binding them with her virtues as with a string. 

11. How could demons enter that city, protected by the in¬ 
cantations of king Bhuna's priest? So the demon Nair|ita, one of 
the lords of the directions,'^ never attempted to go there. 

12. The Air god,^ whose conveyance is m antdape, did not 
betake himself to Vtdarfaha to marry Damayantf, because he could 
not bring the animal face to face with herp threatened as It Vi-us by 
her lotus eyes.® 

13. The crooked Cupid loves not births wealth nor virtues, 
but only beautyj so, Kubera,^*^ the god of wealth, witnesring his 
ugly figure on the traospmn^nt mountain, his abode^^^ did not ap¬ 
proach the beautiful mold, 

14. How could Parvali, who forms half the body of her con¬ 
sort tolerate the latter^s marrying Damayanti? Abstaining 

from going to Vidarbha herself, she prevented him from goings 

15* Ananta^ the lord of the (nether) region, did not go to 
Damayantis Svayamvara: for on whom would that serpent who 
patiently bears the weight of the earth place his burden and go? 

16. After due deliheratioT], the lord of the upper region, 
Brahma, conversant with the Law-books, refrained from going to 
the Svayamvara. Where in the world has one seen a marriage 
with a grandfather,^ pre^tcribed whether in Vedic or legal lore? 

4- Lit the beairty oj ihe 

5. The oncvminii; kk^ are fancied m Uie htuhatids of the various direc¬ 
tions; the diuty oppwimee of the latter as the palimiste q| wmeen 
by their lovcfa. 

a Thu (etal miraber cf the lards oi the direetlaes h eyit. The renmin- 
xea faur are mentioned hi Verses 11-14. 

7. Tlie imrth-westom direcUon. 

a, Vlyti Is the regent of the north-western direction. 

9. Lft-p the god could not Indkice the aalEnal to carry tum to tho Sva- 
yamvara. ai it was tmwUUng to appear before Damayanth her eyes bring 
more beauUful ihan Iti own. 

10. Ea is the lord af the norths 

11. i.e^ the KalJSaa mountain! 

12- The lotd of the north^astom direcUioTi. 

13s Bjnhmi, the creator, is caliod Ornidfather. 
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IT. The lords of the diretrtiotis, Indra and the others, having 
heard from their women messengers that they were reieeted by 
DamayaatJ^ went to the assembly of die kings,^^ o^rtendiog the 
languor of their hearts to their pace and lotus face. 

18. ^"Damayanti might by chance accept us^ mistaking us for 
Nala"'— with this as their last hope, the four gods, Indra and the 
rcst,’^ became a miraculous group of four Nalas, false in character. 

19. Of the gods trying to assume his formi no one, observ^cd 
and questioned by the other, admitted his success in attahung 
filmilarity to Wala What is artificial is, indeed, difierent from the 
natural. 

20. They made the full moon their face over and again; made 
ako the blooming lotus their face again and again. Then looking 
at the face in a mirror, they repeatedly broke it up; it was not as 
exquisitely beautiful as Naha's, 

21. As the gods were then unable to acquire with their face 
the charm of Naiads face, the fact of their being *anaWnana^ could 
not avoid the defect of repetition.^ 

22- They made themselves similar to Nala. as if by means of 
a quintessence drawn from Pururavas, while consumed by the fire 
of separation from his beloved:*^ from the moon while crushed by 
Hahu; and from Cupid while he was burnt by Siva.^* 

23. The Creator brought these kings to Damayanti in order 
that she might see w^hat a difference there was between them and 
Nala. Making the divine lords of the quarters vie with Nala, he 
declared Nala’s superiority to them. 

24. With the (four) gods, Yfflna and the otherS:, duplicates of 
Nala in beauty, aU of them wearing heavenly jewels, the assembly 
looked, Nala being absent, as did the heavens with the four celes- 

14 the ^vayamvBiB. 

Le, Yama, Vonma and Agni. now assume lorm to cheai 

Damayanti- 

16. As th& gads live on Qblalicms dSered to ihem in the fifc, ihey tire 
caUod "fire-mDuUied’\ whlclt means ako "possessing b fata not 

like that at NaJa” Thus hy virtue of the pun they were twice 

'aimlfinana*'^ and imnnred, ns it wetb, the literary fault ^rtpetition.' 

17- ije., UrvasiL 

18. Le^ the gods tried to make themselves beautiful witli the essentld 
portion of the charms of Purumvas, Cupid and the moon. aE of ih«n modeli 
Of beauty. 
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tiai trees, when the went to be«?oine the gui^t of Satya- 

courtyard.*® 

25. Then tame Vasuki whose body was dear white like the 

ashy powder decorating body. He was accoinpaiiied by 

shouts of *'Be pleased''* ''Idve long”* common to servants, uttered 
by a multitude of serpent kings. 

26. Kings of divine lands reached that city in a moment frcnn 
other islands. Was there a youth who was not at that moment 
turned Into cottonwool by the gusts of wind from the feathers of 
Cupid^s arrows? 

27. King Bhima, the lord of the heaven Ktmdmat finely en¬ 
tertained the kings, accommodating them in beautiful palaces, with 
hospitality! courteous wordst gIftSt esteem, politeness and the Uke. 

28. In the inner apartment^ of kings, where Fame, their 
wife, is made to abide, the four oceans serving as iU moat; charity^ 
kindness, pleasant truth, and hospitality—these four are the cham¬ 
berlains keeping watch over hen 

29p None of the kings who were the guests of king Bhima 
the Indra of Kuudina, experienced, in this and that mutually un¬ 
seen act of hospitality,®* the slighted distinction^ which could serve 
as an index to what they wanted to know, the attainment of their 
heart's desire**® 

30« Me thinks, that multitude was contained in the bosom of 
the city of the king of Vidarbha, as the ocean was In the palm of 
Aga.stya, or the universe in the stomach of Vi^nu* 

31. In that city» on the slreeta, the doors and bouses were 
decorated in gay coioure out of eagerness for the festivities. Even 
the sky was coloured with many a hue by the rays of the ornaments 
of the kings. 

32, Elegant movements, de\^emess (in speech), and the 
beauty of adornments were present even in their servants to such 

IS. wrtis the iKst umang the f!vt celestlaL trees be!on^r\g u, 

Indra, from whom it was tnkcn awey by Kri^na and pinnted bi the rourtynTd 
of Satynbham^. his mklre^ Here, 1^ absenl Naln ii ccHnpimd to the FarijaU 
tree tren^ljiated ^where, while the fettr gods iire compared to the remain^. 
Lcig trees. 

20. Here, the earth. 

a, U„ cowtesln olferKl tn ench king iiuUvltiiMlIy, uiuwn by the othqr*. 

22. U,. an laere treated alike, and no one feyad in the reeepUoa ac¬ 
corded to him toy qwckl mark of favour or aay hint which enabled him to 
gutiss whelhf^r Dbmqyeiitj wokild be 
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an extent that women, children and ignorant people took them for 
high personages coming to the Svasramvara. 

33. Never sweating, owing to the breeze of Camara whisks; 
never winking, owing to the wonders provided by each object; and, 
with garlands that faded not owing to their umbrellas, the gods 
and the mortal kings were not marked by any difference in the 
city® 

34. The gods could not be distinguished by the people among 
those kings, who, coming from various regions, talked in Sanskrit^ 
for fear of their not understanding one another's dialect. 

35. There they passed the days, looking at the various acts 
of Damayanti, depicted in pictures by the citizens in the city; and 
the nights with the gaieties of the art of daUiance with her in 
dreams. 

36. Liberal aa she was, the virtuous DamayantI did fulBl the 
wish of the kings who were her suitors. For she gave them the 
Illusion of their winning her* she on that night appeared to them 
in dreams.®® 

37. The next day the heroest summoned with courtesy by the 
messengom of king Bhlma, adorned the pavilion on the Svm 5 ^am- 
vara site, betraying amorous traits. 

38. The assembly then looked beautiful with Nala. Seeing 
him, Indra considered Cupid to be uncouth, though he was richly 
adomedr 

39. As that moon of a king, with beauty-paint applied to his 
body^ appeared in that assembly, which as.sumed the beauty of the 
sky, where did the lustre of that galaxy of ^tars, the K^triys 
princes, go, vanishing alast out of sight? 

40. At once the eyes of the kings, eager in amazement, were 
fixed on hiiTL But, after that, as they knit their brows, the comers 
of their eyes became full dark with jealousy. 


23. Abjience of pewpiration, witiklcssness and evergreen gdtkndd m rim- 

of the goda^ which the kic^B shared with them, cxplamed in thfi 

vcjie. 

24. San^it beina the languaffB <if the godi, (he latter spoke Sanskrit ai 
well bs the mortal kinga. 

25. The inudoa of havina won her In drenms ii fsneiod as bemg purposely 
eremi-d by DsmoyemG m th& minda of her auitofs as a gcaeroiu comperwslimi 
for her inability to choose Ihcnu 


144 
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41. “It is a new moon on the earfch. Is he a s«^ond Cupid? 

He is a third thus under the pretext of praising him^ the 

envious kings spoke ill of him^^ 

42. The kings said among themselves, referring to the magic 
NalaSj^ *'WeU, there are so many like him. ”' The envious, when 
they are Inferior to a rival, find a remedy in likening him to others.^ 

43. That the gcKls found fault with the fact of his being a 
mortal, though on account of his beauty the assemfaly never found 
fault with him, was certainly a piece of villainy, being the impu¬ 
tation of a sundry defect to one w^ho was worthy of respect for his 
extraordinary virtues. 

44. The real Nale said to the well-dressed bogus Nalas who 
were sitting near him, “Are you not perhaps Purnravas and Cupid 
together with the two Asvms?"' 

45. At thip they said to him, *'Noue of us was bom of 

We who are near thee are without Cupid. No one here is an A^Ln. 

46. *‘Know us to be other than they,, surpassing as we do 
Cupid in beauty^ Daimiyant34 going about in this assembly, will 
by chance be ours among many, 

47» *'But Idng, fie on us, present here with hopes. We are 
fftill here, adopting a foolish attitude^ even after we have seen thy 
beauty! Fie on our wisdom!'*®^ 

48, Nala, who did not suspect any guile in their speech^ ut¬ 
terly ignored these words. Nothing occurred to him who was 
absorbed in thinking how to win that jewel of a woman (Dama- 
yanti). 

49. Whoso wi^es to acquire his glory, by rivsdling another, 
himself declares the latter^s superiority to him. Who will not, then, 
feel an immense contimpt for a rival, who himself admits his 
inferiority?*® 


le. Aa li weU-known. the Asvrns, fimioiis for their beauty, wtre two hi 
oumbor. 

21, I.e., by suggeitlng that mi abnortnal orefttuie hoei anivftL Between 
Versw 41 and 42 thetE \s another verse m the Nimaywgara edition, wbieh 
is, h<nirf!vep, omitted by some commejntntors ai bcbig a mere repeUtioii of 
verse 41. 

ZS. Le.^ the fbtLT dbguised as Nule. 

2a, i.e-, by that iher^ are meny others like him. 

3®. The mother of Purfiravas. 

31. i.e.., it was fooliah for the gods to hc^ to win I>am&ya£]ti wtlh NoJa- 
aa their rival. See Hoto for mother menning. 

32. Hht vem explAiJ^ why Nela felt contempt for the gods mvl i^mored 
their words. 
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50. At that moment, Vi^u, whose fame and praise were 
sung by Sarasvati, and who with the lustre of his body assiiuied 
the grace of a cloud, witnessed with, joy the pomp of the Svaysdi- 
vara, standing in the sky. 

51. At that moment, the (four-^faced) Brahma, wishing to 
see the assembly, cast his eight eyes in eight dlrecdoos, (Brahma) 
who, without having seen the beauty of the head of the phaUic 
&va, made the Ketaki flower falsely declare that he had seen it.® 

53' The twelve-formed Sun®^ went round the Mem moun¬ 
tain with one form; with another became Visiju’s (right) eyei and 
with the remaining ten looked at the ten directions full of people.® 

53. The moon, though it ever goes roimd the mountain that 
is the palace of the gods,* did not feel any distressing hindrance in 
witnessing the Svayomvara, being itself a spectator in the form 
of the (left) eye of Vi$iju.®^ 

54. Bager in their fond desire (to see), the nymphs, looking 
at the splendour of the noble multitude at that moment, spread out 
lo hi sheds, their own faces, over that ocean of people. 

55. Did not hundreds of thousands of Yak^as witness that 
assembly of finished beauty, or Siddhas occupy it? Did not Kin- 
naras attend it out of eagerness, or great sages look at it with 
pleasure? 

56. Valmiki praised the assembly. Through the avenue of 
his throat, which contained the three Vedas, trees with mEiTiy a 
branch, the divine tongue Sanskrit first came to earth from heaven 
without any effort 

57. The beautiful assembly was also praised by Brihaspati, 
the adversary of all doctrines by means of the Carvaka philosophy,® 
whose tongue 1 know to be the throne of the goddess of speech. 

58. Sukracatya described the assembly in poetic language, the 
sage who guides the policy of the demons,® and is a poet, expert 
in teaching the art of compo.sing wreaths of words, in heaven where 
the divine tongue Sanskrit doth incessantly play. 

the flUiiaion, 

34- ^ 

35. This is nusoDt ta ihs hrlI!Lsnt sunshm^ hi which the Sva^ 

yiuhvara gain^ to \» heJd. 

2G. i.e., Meru, 

37. th* moon was n&t prawnted fmin teeming the Svayaihvara by ftf 
daily duties; for as Uie leit ey-e fif Vi^n. tl was ptiesent niong with the latter. 

33. is snjppmed be the founder csf the Carvika phlloisopliyp 

Sukracarya was the preceptor of ihe denaons. 

N. m 
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59. “Not merely has king Bhima brought these kings together^ 
nor ha^ Diamayanfi attracted them; but the Creator has deljherateiy 
$hown us these youths, the entire ’wealth of his art. 

60. “As, in thnes of yore^ Siva killed Cupid, because the latter 
was then alone^ are these youths Cupid's remedy against fear from 
Siva, Bashing like a multitude of bodies assumed by himself?^ 

61. “The Creator,, I ween^ kept hidden somewhere the orbs 
of the full moom different each month. With these, artist as he 
Is^ be created the beautiful faces of these >mntbs. 

62. “In vain have they put jewels on their heads, since they 
themselves are jewels. When the knowledge of the supreme soul 
spontaneously reveals itself, no other knowledge need be sought 
for it to dawn- 

63. ^'If the two Asvins joyfully enter this multitude of highly 
ehannmg youthSi they would not be able to distinguish each other, 
miaed up with the others, even to thousands of ycar^. 

64. “While there are so many clever youths, what harm was 
there to the world, even if Cupid was burnt? Who doth call the 
loss of a drop of water to the fuU ocean a defect amounliiig to 
drying up? ** 

65. As Sukrac^ya thus praised the assembly, he was second¬ 
ed by a singing crowd of Gandhar^'as with prolonged shouts of 
'Hum^ and by a multitude of reading the Vedas with a volume 
of 0ms. 

66p Then the king of Vldarblm made those mighty kings oc¬ 
cupy numerous thrones where tiiey lc»oked beautiful as the gods 
on the peaks of the Mountain of Gold,^ 

67. King Bhime, thinking of them, come from various lands, 
their character and family worthy of being sung by the gods, grew 
sad, not knowing how lh(« kings were to be described to his 
daughter. 

68. Being so perplexed, he then recalled, concentrating his 
mind for a moment, his family god Viaiu, who is a wiah-fuUilling 
Kalpa tree in vouchsafing an object, thought of by his devotees. 

69- As soon as he recalled VLsa^u, the god said with a smile 
to Sarass-ati, “Goddess of speecht let me in this Svayamvara ask 
thee to narrate the family and life story of this multitude of kings. 

40. The twauUJui ycuLb« m Janeied so maiiy forms assumed by Cupid 
as 4 protectim ai&wt apy further outniae hj fitvH. 

41. Moro. 
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70. "Thou dost know the family^ character and might of 
these youths, come Iroin various lamb. Bo thou iuliy describe 
them; is this an ocaasioii for tbee to refrain from speech? 

7L "This asseinfaly is adorned by the scholars of the three 
worlds. One like this never was nor will be. Under the pt^texl 
of proclaiming the merits of the kings, make these learned men 
hear thy orations.” 

72. Thus addressed, Saras>*atip accepting the favour of his 
command as w^ell as the dust of his feet, all that had remamed, after 
being rubbed off by the crown jewels of the gods,*® bore it on her 
head with esteetCL 

73. Then that maiden CSarasvati) came down to the midst of 
the assembly. Her throat was the seat of the art of musSc* The 
playful roll of the fleshy folds of her waist was formed by the three 
Vedas. The ripples of her glances were made up of peptic compo¬ 
sition. 

74. The Aiharva Veda, w^hose lustre was black, befltting the 
diverse magic rites (prescribed by it), became a streak of hair on 
her belly, stretching out, after emerging from the root of the three 
fleshy folds of her w^aist representing the three Vedas,® 

75* The science of phonetics visibly formed her activity. She 
was adorned with the splendour of the Vedic sacrificial canon. 
Verily the science of etymology ww evolved in the form of ex¬ 
planations of all her meanings. 

76. Metres, divided into two cla.sses, on the basis of syllabic 
instants® and syllables,*® became her two arms. The middle of 
each arm w'as neatly marked by the Joint of the two sections of 
the armi to wit, the pause marking the two halves of a verse.*^ 

77. Doubtless the ficience of grammar composed her girdle, 
which possessed a breadth caused by the length of the threads 
composing it, and produced diverse seiies of sounds.*^ 


42. Le., while they wem psiylaEf obeisance to Vl^u 
4^. The three folds et the waist are fnneied as ibe three azui the 

hlfidc streah of hair ipteading out hum them ifi fancieii ac the Athnrvnved^ 
which, too. I* and supposed to tBko its oriiftn from the pthcr three 

Vedas. 

44. Metres like in which are coontacL 

45. The- greater portioti of Sanskrit mefros., in which sylbhlcs are couirtnif. 

4e. The joint tsclwccp the i^pcr atid lower of each arm ia feo- 

ckd DA the ppufie betweta the two halves af a verse. 

47. Sutatl bells were obviously aiiaeSwd to q girdle to produce 

R tinkling soxiod. [t alio lm|ilied by word pJay that the girdle dtiployed 
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78. The science astronomy, resting on her nech to ^rve 
her^ the science which desc^bes die life of the stars, and is reckon¬ 
ed among the VedMgas^ having changed its fomij I ween* became 
her pearlstring, which had a flashing central gem, and was round, 
and on her person held up in the lap.'^ 

79. The t\vo forms of philosophical dissertation, primarj' ob- 
jection and final conclusion, both shining with the deep-seated par- 
tiality of disputant and respondent each to his own thesis, became 
her Ups, I know. 

80. Mimamsa which divides its body of doctrines, effective 
in the refutation of opponents, into two sections,^ according to 
the Vedic divisions, metaphysical and ritualr formed her fleshy 
thighs charming with excellent clothing. 

81. We belie ve the two chaplets of her teeth, pearls strung 
together, form the science of logic, resorted to by those who are 
desirous of salvation, and charactensed by sixteen topics men¬ 
tioned twice,^ first at the stage of eniinciatiOTi, and then at the 
time of definition. 

B2. The teeth of her mouth are to be considered arguments; 
otherwise, how could it wiVti these, and how could it, in dis¬ 

putes, cut asunder the leaf (of counter-theses), and refute a host 
of meritorious (opponents) 

83* Full of difiFuse narrations^ the Pur^ijas, falling into two 
groups, according as they were composed by Vytsa and Parasara, 
and characterised by names sueb as Fish, Lotus and the like,®® 
became her two hands, painted with red lac, and marked by figures 
of fish, lotus and the KkeP 

84. The law-books, I sec* that are free from de5tructlon till 
the end of time, have the Vedas as their root, and w’hich she knows 
by heart, have become her head: whom will it not delight? 

R mulUtudc oi grnmm&tic&l topics like gunft, dlrghn, bMvR and fcrlt 
and fanned divtnie clflwes of word*. 

4B. iJae pearktring reined as far her lap. 

4S. Le.. PurvB-nilinEiiua and 

^10. Ttie tefeth nr& tiUrty-two In number; afxieen tofnes mentianed twice 
would also make that number. Hcim the two irrsra d( t^th represent the 
Nyayn system with Its sixteen topics enumerated twice. 

SI. The implJefl ntoamng a: "Otherwise haw could it cut a betel 

Inf (if^) and cut open a good betel nut ( ^ ) T*" Iia this verse the teeth are 
fnnded as argumenta with which the mouth refutes countar-argummitB: Just 
as it, with those very teeth, ohews betel Inf and &w:ks betel nuts. 

B2. Kef. to the Mateya (8^)-purfiisa., Padmn (lotus)-purina etc, 

53L Supposed to btiag !iJck. 
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85. The Creator made her eyebrows with the two sections of 
the syllable "Om*; with the Anusvara of thi s syllable^ he made on 
her forehead an ornamental mark, like a Tamala leafj while with 
its Candrabindu he made the bow^ for playing on her lyre* 

86. On her body were formed the two ear-rings with the best 
portion of the eireular termiiiBl script Visargaj^ the fingers of her 
hands with the best of golden pens, the lock of her hair with the 
best of inks, the lustre of her smile with the best chalk. 

87. She seemed to have a face constituted by the doctrines 
of the KapilikaSp a belly composed of the doctriiie of universal 
voidt and a heart formed by the universality of sense knowledge; 
while her whole frame consisted of the doctrine of sense know¬ 
ledge having forms®* 

88. Sarasvstl said to king Bhlma, ^^An occasion it is for thee 
to rejoice^ useless to sorrow^; I shall describe the family and 
wonderful career of yonder kings. 

89. *‘To narrate the virtues of these kings I have come, obey¬ 
ing merely the command of®® ViJgnUf at whose lotus-feet the celes¬ 
tial Gahga plays as the honey of flowers. 

90. King Bhimat of the same rank as the divine lords of the 
regions, offered due w'orship to her, knowing from sounds of good 
omen and the like, cognisable at that moment* that the trusty 
goddess had come. 


91. Then to the midst of that great multitude of Idng^i^ the 
king called his daughter^ who acted as a magic device in the sport 
of drawing kings from the ends of the regions. 


92. She stirred an ocean of amazement in the spectators: 
which came into being at the sight of the maids in the van, swelled 
when her friends were by degrees seen, and then surged up on 
account of the beauty that was in h^r form.^ 


93. The lustre of her scarf had the purity of the sheen of her 
jeweb that were devoid of all oily touch, artificial wafer or coat- ^ 
ing.®* The crowd of her girl friends was like her own reflectfcirf'"^ u j * 

s 

See Voenb. under | k ^ Q^slin 

Bef. to philwiCiphSfial di>ctrincs. Siw Appendix I. 

IIL being eioiop unt subservient to tbe corrun^nd d| 


flashing in the limpid brillionci? of the diamonds on her dress*® 


54. 

55, 
55, 
57* 
Si. 



For ibe cort 3 triijctlori see Footnote on Verse 107. 
i.R, her scarf was ju hriglit as her Jewela which were free from 
ktnda of artl8dfil embelUihmtfnt 

59. lit h«r own reHcctlcm stflying in the wntcr of tiic kistns of 

the dmmoEids eto 


9 ft 
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94- A beCj Cupid's coining vAih jo]if at tie scent 

of her beauty-^piiint, seemed to speak something secretly in het^ 
earSp creeping on her lotus ear-ting- 

95. She was looking at the fun provided by the clash of the 
gleams of the precious stones of her omament^p having conflict¬ 
ing colours. She had eyebraws gracefuliy curved, as if they were 
set in motion by Cupids mistaking them for his bow.®^ 

96. She had her limbs pervaded by Cupid delighted; 
accompanied by a row of friends with bands like young sprays of 
twigs, and was longed far by those kings: like as the Beauty of 
the spring* redolent with sweet-scented Sowers and breesces, with 
rows of bees sleeping at the tips of tender branches, is desired 
even by the wishing trees of heaven-® 

97* Owing to her body being tinged with the rays of her jewels 
that had yellow, white, pink and azure hues^ she was rendering 
useless the paints of Gorocan^ sandal, saffron and musk applied 
to her body.® 

98, Not belieidng Cupid to be able to comifuer Nala with hLs 
flowery bow^ she was offering him a rainbow* as it were, a creation 
of the rays of her own pruamental gems,^ 

99- Below the ornaments, upon her scarves?; below the 
scarves, In the thick efFuIgence of her gems; and, nowhere in fact 
was any room left by the Creator, for the eyes of the royal crowd 
to feast upon. 

100. PiriErt the showers of flowers falling from the sky, then 
the bees, and then her face turned aside for fear of them prevented 
her being seen. Boholdt the Creator's effort to thwart the desires 
of men* 

lOL From the comer of her eye, she seemed to let loo^ a 
stream of camphor and musk*” towards the face of a girl friend; 
which face the kings made the guest of their desire, each saying, 
T wish T were that.*® 


(SO- l-e-, the eyebrawB wen? czacily like Cupld^i flowery boW- 

61- Tbft ftftipa tn?e^ 

62. Gorocana. sandiJ ete. an? respectively yelkw, white ate. For Oom- 
caitfi ste Vdcabtdary, 

€3. a. 7. 19. 

64. Cikfophcr la white* and bkek. The Idea is, dbe was pasting at 

her rriend glances tiryied with the black and while lustre of her eyet 

65. i.e^ the kia^ would rather becornc the face ol ihat girl te tmtive the 
faveur of Dnma^anlTs KhLaoet. 
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102- She was destiftiymg the piide, which mo&nbeams had in 
iheir heart with tlie rays of her teeth, slightly revealed by the 
throb of her lips about to smUe; rays that detighted those day 
lotus blossoms, the faces of the kings. 

Ifl3* In the giii$e of the transparent gems set on her oma- 
ments on every limb, she had, as it were^ SO many eyes of people 
motionless on each several Liinb on which they were hxed. She 
had the gloom of her navel thickened in its lustre hy the rays of 
the emerald flashing at the tip of her pearlstring. 

104- Above her was the gaiety of a dance executed by rows 
of white Camara whisks, looking like swans of diverse kinds; as if 
they wished to imitate the beauty of the shiver of the Light of the 
Moon astonished at her smile* the quintessence of all that was 
white.^ 

105. To the nymphs who were singing panegyrics of her 
lirabSp but stopped in the middle in the course of their recital, she 
was offering a pr^ent, the sense of shame worn by herself as an 
ornament of her heart.®^ 

106. She was surpassing the stars w'ilh the lustre of her 
teeth, the moon with tlie radiance of her face* and the $ky with 
the sheen of her hair; was there a king wbo^ eyes she regaled not 
richly** with honey? 

107. More wonderful were her bare Umbs than the limbs 
that had ornaments on; beyond praise was her directly visible*^ 
beauty. The row of kings then absorbed^* her with their glances 
as she entered the assembly in a palanquin. 

as. The giktcalng llabt of ihi:^ moon is pemtniMcd cmd iantUed tw ahnk- 
ing itjs head m amDsenietit at tbo extreme wtiitcnc^ t»i Iwr smUc^ whil^ the 
white Camani whUis playing over her heod are fanded as Imitatiiig the 
movements of this ioiasiiiary head of the Light of the Moozl Lit..^.Imitate 
the beauty of thi^ ah&kmg of the bead by the Ughl of the Moan. 

idti is, Ihc nymphs set themscLves to sing ihe pr^Ose of Dnma- 
ynnU'a beaul>\ but as H was beyond. IbeJr power of description could 

not proceed^ and wore ashamed to have to slop hi the middle. As, however, 
shame or bashfutnes^ Is regarded as ftu ornament of woraen, it is fancied 
that it wm offered to the nymi^ by Diima>'sntT her«elf |rom her own heart, 
as a gift in reUito for (heir The Imagery is that of high pergonagefi 

giving aWay Jewels and omatneuis worn by thenijelvesr to minstreli: singing 
their prebe; In 13. 6S Dnniayanil actually offers aiK!h preamtsL 

es. Ut up to the nede. Uncovered. 

70. This verb governs all the epithets of Damayanti in the preceding 
fifteen vnrsox. It a^tild be noted that in the original these epilhets ai« in 
the accusative, and many of them are Bahuvrlhl eompounda, which it would 
be too cUmbroUB to render as relative clauses as is usually donCp 
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108. No king was diiere whose limbs, as he wondered at the 
beauty of her figure, did not leap up mtb joy, bristling with the 
rising tips of the Tuiitc . 

109» Who there, lookuig at Damayantt did not snap his fore¬ 
finger, Itii tip being pressed with the ball of the thumb and the 
middle of the middle-finger? 

110. Or, who in that assembly was the king, who* on seeing 
her with eyes like Khanjana birds, did not mise his eyebrows high^ 
nodding his head again and again? 

HI. Then the kingSk noticing Damayanti as she came to 
the Svayamvara floor, said thus in joy, their tongues sluggish 
with disjointed words, owing to the troubled state of their miiids. 

112. ''This maiden surpassing the nymphs in beauty haa dest¬ 
royed the distaste of the gods for the earth; the gods thinking, 
‘Let not the earth be empty on account of men travellmg to heaven, 
having perfornied saciilidal rites, widi the hope of winning the 
nymphs Rambha and the others.^* 

113. 'TThat beauty of hers, hearing about which from people 
we have come from this and that comer of the earth, was far 
inferior to this cream of beauty wMeh is now perceived. 

114. '"Where does the great ocean of the sentiment kno™ iis 
love exist? Or eke. from what ocean did this Laksmr® emerge, a 
treasure-house of beautj'^s art? 

115. **Damayantfs face Is the 'nectar-rayed' moon itself, evi^ 
dently the *hare-marked* moon of heaven is called so by impliga- 
tiom^ Her eyebrows form the real how of Cupid, whereas flowers 
are called so on account of the existence (in them) of a mere 
touch of the excellence of her eyebrows,^* 


TL The gods attntct(?d by Baio^ntl^s benuly m fqnricd ss mmijsg to 
the earth to replace the mortal kings, who. in flieb- turn, attracied hy the 
cricartlal n>Tnphs, go to heaven in Urge numbors by virtue of the r«Ugiaus 
merit accruing from th^ performance’ of saciiGceg. 

7Z Damayiuill is raneied as a second L^k^mL The traditional Liksn^, 
the goddess ol wodth and beauty, rose from il» ocean of aifllt. 

rs. the word "moon” *-ncctar-rayiMi"> sdpwflcs prfmorUy 

Damayantif face; only s&eoodaHIy by impbcatiDn does it dgnily th# moan 
□f heown, which U usually tailed ''bore-morW'; Just as hi 

"Tirrirf "thn cattle farm oti the honk of the Gaiigl/ tlie primary Pieanhig 

of Gahgi is the river of that tiame, and <nily hy Impliimtion , it mearui 

‘Ibc bank of dw Gafiga', 

74. See also NoUss. 
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116. the f&it one hold her ear-rings as two ring-ah^ped 

targets for Cupid the archer? Do the arrows discharged by hinrh 
right aiad left, pass through them? 

Ill, '"She is spreading, alas, Cupid's disgrace in the shape of 
the two blue lotus blossoms decorating her ears; for verily will 
the wicked, on account of them, declare Cupid to have missed hia 
airut the ear-ringsj® 

118. ^‘Let Cupid to-day welcome Damayantfa eyebrows as 
his bow, held in the middle inside his gra^p^ forsaking his old 
flowery bow^ full of dust, and frequented by bees and worms, 

ll^l> '^£ach year the Creator, laying by somewhere lotxis blos¬ 
soms in the winter and Khanjana birds during the rains, takes their 
quintessence from them. With It, richly be maintains the beauty 
of her eyes."” 

120. ^'‘The Creator established in her eyes the umpireship of 
two bees, male and female^ serving as her eyc-baXbt ns if he 
thought, 'Let people ask this pair of bees the difference between 
lotus blossoms and eyes like these; they are famiflar with the 
merits of both.”* 

121. ""Two palaces did the age^ that Is devolcd to Cupid and 
Rati build for them, residing in her heart Who does not guess 


In the prviRdiiig wnp th? mr-ringa have been descrilMd bs Cupid'^ 
tar^qta. Now It is rniijqiqd ihat, □& loii^s blossomy an? ofteii iwd Cupid 
as his arrows, tha two blue lotus b1o$$om^, stuck round Dauiny^ntrs ears, 
will lead wrat lo think thnt Cupid frikd to vha^t thpq^ ortowB of hit through 
the eor-ringt with the result that they got stuck in her The blue lotuBOj 

thus blacken Cupids fame #s an andier, 

76 , Ut. which la middle portion holds the (is*. DamayautVa cyqbrowa 
are fancied as forming Cupld'^ bow; but os there k a. gap in the mldi^o, 
it is q^plained that Ehe middle pordcm tl the bow is invisible, becatam it Is 
held within hk gmspr 

77. Lotus bloasoms and iChanfana birds are regarded m mediiis of 
beauty for the eyes of a womarL Daiuayonn^a eyes are, sa It were, two 
Iptuj blossoms of two Khanjana birds; but as the former difiappear in the 
winter and the latter migrate nt the approach of the rains^ the poet fancies 
tha t the Crenfor, at the approach of the seasons uncongenial to them, keeps 
both of ihcm concealed, and taking the best portion of both, rustatns In all 
wasou^ the beauty of Damayantrs eyes- Lit nourishes her two eyes. 

76. Ihe idea is^ the eye-bolls are reaBy two beet which have coaie 
to stay in Bamayantl'^ eyes. Any one who questions these bees, who know 
ail about btut Moasjicna, about the dMetvnce between Basfiayanirs eyes arKl 
the latter will nciuve an impartM decision to the effect that it is Dairm-* 
yontl'a eyes which have the superior beauty* 

79. youthi 

N. 20 
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her breasts to be two rounded cupolas of gold flashing at their 

122. ''Did her arms severally take from the vanquished lotus- 
^Ik its flower as a tribute?*^ Who on the earth doth not regard 
this flower as Beauty's abodcp and who are the people who do not 
praise it as her hand? 

123. 'The lotus that grows on ivater i$ a phantom produced 
by the Illy. Ihe (genuine) lotus is that which has its habitation 
at the fore-end of her arTn;“ for it is thorny with sharp-pointed 
nails hy reason of its rising £mm a thomy stalfc,^ 

124. ■*^(To the question) if among morials there is a nuuden 
fit to be compared with her, the fact of our not getting elsewhere 
a worthy bride is the reply; if there were such a Tnaiden in heaven 
or the nether regions^ there would not be this concourse of people 
from all the worlds. 

125. •'Whether we salute Brahmans hands or not, even hb 
fancy touched not this work of art, much less his hands. Spoiled, 
indeed, it would be by a touch: worthy it b of Cupid alone owing 
to his incorporeal form, 

126. *‘This tender maid was not created by the Creator with 
his hands, rough from handling Ku^ grass; nor did he create her 
even with his mind; she—a stream of the sentixnerit of Eros; he 
—a tree on a desert path for Quietude's repose. 

127. "Did the Creator weigh her^ raising her up with his 
hand^ to see if she was heavy in the region of her hip® or in her 
breasts? Did she for that reason have the graiseful play of the three 

SO. l.e,p the hrcosb ar« to be regarded as ihe C'upolas of two paloc« built 
inside htr heart by Youth for Ctipid ond hla wlfE Rati. 

81, It is famdod that each of Dam«(ymtVs arms vaniiiiished the lotus- 

stalk in n contest of beauty; and caeb, taking Ha dower-^ lotus--as a tri^ 
bote moder U a hand (^j.. 

82. it i$ Damnyanirs band that is die real lotiu; the lotiu that orl^i^ 
nates from iambara (water) h but a phantom, Sambate being nlisa the aame 
ol a demon f^ous bb □ ma gii^an. 

S3. A genuine lotus, onginnting as it does from a stalk which has on it 
small Lboms, ought lagicaily to be thomy, Bccording la the principle that 
the properties of the cauw are prcflerLt In dm dfect; but the lotus that gttrws 
on water is wiihoul any Ihoms—a proof agahut ils being genuine. Dam*- 
yantTs hand, on the contrary^ has tlioms In tha shape of Its nails, a proof 
that It U Ihe real lotus. The phrase A thomy Htalk ^ 

applied to DaFfioynjitrs hand, means really ^from the stalk (of the fore-aitit) 
bristling with thrUhi'^ meanJiig both 'thom'' and "thryi'\ 
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fleshy folds of her waist caused by the three intervening gaps of 
his fingers?** 

128. "The mooUt having created her, her limbs being made of 
the butter rising from its own nectar,** while her yellow tint 
beamed by degrees, itself became her face, not to be made with 
the drowsy lotus.®* 

129. "The beautiful Spring was her artificer; with the south 
wind did he create her breath; with flowers he made her limbs; 
her voice he made with the cuckoo's 'Fifth,’*^ 

130. "She is Cupid's creation, not the Creator's; by no other 
craftsman can her artificer be surpassed; but the Creator is sur¬ 
passed even by the age®* that is Cupid's hencliman in producing 
beauty.® 

131. "Cupid's work it is to disapBne the lips and throat of 
Brihaspati himself, while they describe her, by destroying the 
pride of their narrative power;*"' also to cause repentance to those 
who have attained salvation by forsaking the world."** 

132. Then Indra, in order to describe Damayanti, whose 
entire figure was absorbed by the multitude of his eyes,®* iwhile 
the kings had their eyes fixed on each several limb of hers, adorn¬ 
ed his moonlike mouth with the graceful play of the art of word¬ 
play, drenched with the nectar of a lyric verse, 

133. "She is white with her smile, and a gazelle by her eyes; 
a lyrist with the beauty of her melodious voice; and nothing less 


84. Pout Angers pressed with farce on a soft, Beahy iiurtsce would cause 
B swelling of the three tatervenina strips of flesh. The three fleshy folds of 
Ilouayaiiti's waist are fancied « bring thus predueed by the Creator while 
^inUlin g her up by the waisi with his hasids to meBaure her weight 

85. U will bo Mreosibened that the moon is beUeved to be full of nectar. 

86. The tnoon, inslesd of itself bccotniag Damayontri fere, oould have 
made H with the day lotus hut for tlw fact that the latter shrinks up In th* 


pmence cif the hhmil 

ai* Sw \mdcr . 

^ Le youtiii- 

88 The Creator or Briduni is the maker of childhood; it b Youth who 
is the' Creator of beauty. As BreJmrn is, b this respect, inferior even to 
Youth who is only a of Cupid, be could not hove crented Dam^antl. 

to Le Cupid created Oarooyaiitl in order to wound Bfihespiitt's pri^. 
bv oi^nl^ him with somethieg which it was beyond Us power to d^lbe. 

PI ie by putting hefore them something mere bUsaful than salveuoti, 
viz, DamayaniTs Obviously the jhianmukUs axe meant 

Rtf^ to Indna'H liiculsaitii 
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than gold hy virtue of the lustre of her body : while by reason 
of the rest of her limbs no other slim damsel comes to my 

134. SuEpictously looked at by Kala, while uttertng this praise 
close by, Indre removed his suspicion by estpoimding, in respect 
of his statement, a meaning applicable to human beings.^ 

135. Alas, making himself the substitute of Nala, and even 
becoming Nala for the sake of the end in vieWp why did Indra^ 
who gave an explanation like that, retain his original evU nature?®* 

136. *There, there^ she is going by that passage^ beautiful in 
her dressp she is nearing^ nearing the altar, this IXrvaii of the earth' 
—such joyful shouts made by the people thwarted the gain to 
Naiads heart from hearing those e^tceDent descriptiDns of Drnna- 
yantl 

137h Epilogue. fSrlblra, the omamentAl diamond of the 
diadem of great poets, and Mamalladc\'i bad as their son Srihar^ 
whose passions were subdued; in the beautiful epic. The Stoiy of 
Nala, composed by him whose labours in the field of logic as well 
were unrivalledp the tenth canto, briUiunt by nature, has come 
to an end]. 


&3. The word-play refcired In Ibe pm^difig verne ecwiits In the 
fact that tndra Is at the same tima insfilutliig a cn^parisoci. between Damfi- 
yanii and his mtatTwei In heaven, Gauri, Harini, Vlaavofl, Hema and 
MenakL See Nola. 

When Nala heard the words Gaurl, HarinI, etc., he at tmee knew 
them to be names of Lymphs and stupecled Ihe speaker to he India dia- 
gidacd as hiniaelf; but the crafty Indra quickly explained that Gaurl, Harkd 
etc, meant rEspectively Vhlle', 'geaeUe' cu?. {see the preceding verse), and 
had nqlhlng to do with nymphs. 

The idea ta, India, thqu^ he assumed the form of Nala, did net have 
the purity of Nala's character; and, by giving a false explnneUcrn as described 
In Verse 134. betrayed Hi original evil nature. The verse indirectly lefeie 
tp Pill's rule ^ I^otes. 


CANTO XI 


1. Then Damayanti, in order to win the snilor cherished in 
her heart, came to that assembly of kin^, which, like a goddess, 
had grace playing on the moonlike faces (composing it), and was 
in its eagerness beholding her with a steadfast gaze. 

2. The youths (in that assembly) we^e immersed in the fair 
damsel, not merely with their eyes nor with their hearts only, but 
with their entire selves, in the guise of their figures reflected on 
the spotless surface of her limbs and the ornamental jewels, 

3. On account of the aerial chariots belonging to those who 
came to witness the Svayaihvara, the sky looked beautiful as that 
other heaven would have been, had ViSvamitra built it between 
the (old) heaven and the earth.' 

4. There the worship of the gods, going about in the sky to 
witness the scene, took place by means of the incense, that was 
transmitting its fragrance to the gust of wind from the moving 
C^ara whisks of the kings.® 

5. There a swarm of bees, going after the flowers falling 
(from the sky). w*allowed in redolence, obstructing with its rows 
the current of air, that wafted the scent of the ornamental paint 
of sandal and camphor on the bodies of the asseinhlcd kings, 

6. The rows of buildings, by means of their waving flags, 
displayed, I ween, before the people their skill in dancing, having 
demonstrated their excellent talents by the whole manner of their 
echoing the modulations of the rumbling sound of the auspimous 
drums. 

7- tn that assembly, standing on DamayantTs right, the 
mighty Goddess of Speech (Sarasvati), worthy of the salutation 
of the people of the fourteCTi worlds, spake thus, after offering in 
a befitting manner her greetings to her whose shoulders were bent 
with courtesy, 

8. “A crore of gods have come here, whose individual des¬ 
cription will outlast a century. Choose amid them, pondering with 
thy mind, any one whom thy heart? doth seek. 

9. "Beautiful one, just as this gaie of their eyes, caused by 
their eagerness to look at thee, hath come to be joined to the 

U Sm 2 . , L 1.1 

Z. i<!nr tkt fnignisiCe df tlie bicensie burnt on Uip floor of ™ ASKdlily 

Was WBftcdi to tbp drv bv tJis volume of air let by the 
Lit iQPHtal liinctlon^ 
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natural winkleiss state of their eyes;* similarly let their drinking 
of the moon^s nectar be twofold by virtue of their drinkiiig thy 
lips,* 

10. “The tree that has all the jewels for fruit* is verily the 
hand of the roauntein'^ of these gods, which in times of yore milk¬ 
ed the earth in the faitn of the divine cow SurabhL That tree, as 
if covered with the sprays of the oeeanj shines forthp tnBking 
pearls literally true to their name;® for it make^ them grow like 
fruits.'^ 

Ih The goils in their mercy allowed her then to go to another 
part (of the assembly). She was furtively looking round for fear 
of the offence (of having rejected them);^ placing on her head 
her folded handsp apt to be mistaken for two day lotus blossoms 
with their petals dosing in contiguity with the moon of her face.^* 

12. The conveyance-bearers, who were underneath her palan¬ 
quin, did not directly perceive in the least her growing indiffer^ 
ence to this and that suitor; but they came to know by surmis- 
mg DamayantTs indifferent attitude^ inferable &om the melancholy 
faces of the heroes close by, 

13. Seeing themselves without any protection among the 
(man-eating) Hak^a suitors, and noticing an inferiority in the 
Vidyadharas** in respect of Damayanti's figurOp the vehicle-bearers 
turned their backs. Not discovering even n suspicion of a voice 
like hers in the group of the Gandhar%.'as (the singers of heaven) , 
they averted their faces, 

14. The Yakpas who keep a fruitless watch over their wealth 
while there are tho^ who are poor, showed not their face to 
Damayand for sheer shame; for did they not know her to be a 


4. Tbu by hhIOi^ do not wink¬ 
s' thf gDcb ciilnk the nectar nippcaed m be in ihm nu>oa; 

let them now drink omilhiir kind cf occtar provided by DaniEiyanti a lips. 

5, Le. the eil-givlne KsJpa tiee. 

7. The fnountain Meru. 

a Le., making the desigcuitiDJi of peerk as 'pearlte 
its literni jneoinug. 

The retcreoeiG b to the story of Uie meunlnm Mexu, who, Ddvl.ud by 
king PritUu, milked cut of the eoHh which took the iatm ot a cow jeweh 
and vuiuehle medicliiAl plents. HErc, the be>ewdJed Kolpa tree is laeded as 
the h^r\d with which Meru milked the earth- 

la. DAnmyenlTs ^ce k compered te the mooit, end her folded hand^ 
to two lotus blDSAoms with their petals folded up in contact wiih the Ughl 
of the mooD. 

U. Hotie-laccd with & tLuicuij;i body» 
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(wish-fuifilling) Kalpa creeper, descended on the earth, and 
devoted to an (all-giving) Tree of the gods?*® 

15. Lik$ as the new rainclouds make th^ swans migr^ite to 
the lake of Manasa froin every other sheet of water^ sOj froto the 
crowd of the gods to the presence of the lord of the serpents 
(V^ki) . the bearers then carried her along, the beauty of whose 
feet and lips possessed the cberm of a cloth dyed with madder.*^ 

16. Ever bold in assemblies* Sarasvati, of whose mighty self 
the entire range of spee<di is described hy sages to be an evolution p 
once more said to the damsel, her brow superb as the crescent of 
the rising moon. 

17. "This is the wbite-Iustred Vasuki. who* engaged in wait¬ 
ing on Siva, occupies the position of his sacred thread, acquiring 
a crimson lustre from clasping (PUrvatfs) silk rihborit owing to 
the saffron paint of Parvad's breasts being attached (to the 
ribbon) through its contact (with them).** 

18. "'On SiWs hand this serpent plays the part of a bracrelet, 
highly beautifu] vnih charming gems.^^ Devote thyself to him, 
expert in doing for Siva the functions of a cord for binding his 
matted hair, a string for his bow* imd a sheet of cloth for wear 
during meditations.^* 

1&. ^Tt is this *two-tongued* serpent. If any; who. holding 
with one tongue the nectar of Siva^s moon^^^ and with the other 
the quintessence of thy lips, would be able to End out the minute 
difference between the two* simultaneously tasting both. 


12. i.e. ikc Kiilpm tree idilth here ndm lo Na3a. TTie enntristi 

the mlfierly Yak^as with the genemu* Damayaati devoted to the equally 

Kdeu 

13. The rosy fwt and lips ot Bamaymn ar* indirectly cvtnparid lo Ihr 
red f*el and beak of a awmx 

14. ije., the whilt eoii of the flerpeot ViL^, alvraya in alUmdanee da 

Siva, looked ns if H wem Iub sBcrflJ thread. The criimoa hue adhering 
to the aerpenrs body owing to eoatuct with Parvnti"* sUk ribbon 

imeared with affrea is carapnred to th^ scarlet colour of a aacred thread 
dyed wilh madder, aj in the ca® ol the K^trtyaa. As N6t^yana pcintft mil* 
Siva i* regarded ifi the PaJ^rvas as « K^triya, and w puch he may be ^ 
poied to have a sacred thread dyed with madder (jTrf^)|Which h here 
tuovidctl hy the coil of VasuJtl. rtd In eonlact with PflrvntTfl •ilk rfljb™ 

Smeared with saffron. . *_ j 

15. In the cose of the serpent, the gemi beliavcd to be oa its hood. 

18 ^ U*, he iM verlouily ii«d by Si’'" * bqwetrinB and o™' “ 

a sLria of cloth# , ■ j 

17 I*., the «i Siv^’. hMd. Vhsukl betag Siv,'# rttendi^nt, wovid 

bo aUo to tosto the Mctor etmipoaliig the body of the moon. 
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20* "That this serpent 'whose venoan is in the jaw" will give 
(amorous) bites to thy lips is not to be counted a peril; no power 
has he to do any harm to thy lips made of Hectares cream*"^ 

21, The lord of the serpents, being ashamed, forbade his 
servants to dance, who were thinking of an emotional effect, on 
seeing her shudder and then her thrills caused hy her terror at 
the sight of the serpent^s moving hood*- 

22. The other serpents^ who saw this and despaired of being 
chosen fby Camayantf) ^ created with their sighs something un¬ 
favourable to themselves; for alas , alas, the horses drawing their 
chariots^ though willing to depart, did not approach the serpents 
owing to the evil omen of that adverse wind, 

23, Lake as the rays of the moon bring to the night lotus 
the lustre of laugh, removing it frtmi the day lotus with its petals 
dnx^pLng low at dusk, so did the vehide-bearers bring her to the 
concourse of the kings, removing her from the pre^nce of the 
chief of serpents V^suki^ whose hoods were shrinking with shame. 

24, Then said the goddess, one. pay heed. Kings, 

behold the daughter of Bhfma, While you absorb her once more 
with your eyes, though once seen (by you), the desire to see her 
will not end even in tens of millions of years! 

25. "I^t Cupid who. with love's emotion, removed the 

intense, inmost quietude even of Brahmi, and fiiva, create 

your joy* perturbing with hia five arrows the five sense organs of 
the world. 

26. "Thau with a slender^ waist apt to arouse the emotion 
of lovCj look at these lords of the islands, whose power of self- 
possession Cupid hath verily consumed by force of ffum incanta* 
tions » uttered in meditation,*^ while showering hb arrows, 

27- "O thou with eyes able to put Into the shade the lotus 
in bloom, let the joj.^ of thy water^spom with king Saxmna prove 
charming in the sweet-watered ocean. Betake thyself to him the 
lord of the Pu^kara isle.® ’ 


la. ij?., iJie would counfenKt the effect of anafccbite 

19. The SMTVtmtB, itotlclng Dqiuayantfs confusion, began tu thinl. 

fan It wo. be, emotion before iheir mooter, with whom she wos BTOorenUy 
m lo^: but Visukl himself knew that she was rcoUi- terrified at hisSesenJI 

20. Lit., two-fiitfimed. ^ 


Zi, MysUc mantras lih« Hum, Phat etc., ate pretserlbed in the Tbolnu 
for tii^ nttaiiiitimit of isupqrnattirul powe^ 

22. The leadinit bos been adopted. 


23. Situated in the 'swoel^watered ocean’, the ocean ol rnillf , 
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28. '‘Thou who^e navel cavity is marvellous with its whirls 
his land by itself is a mundane heaven . WouHst thou not acquire 
his riches—a heavenly reign? Assume^ then^ the grace of a Saci in 
his home. 

29. *"rhere doth the self-bom god (Brahma) hve on the 
snowcold floor of a banyan grove. Looking at theej his own crea* 
tion^ like to none» let him boast of his (creating) hand amid all 
artists that be,^ 

30* "There look at the banyan tree^ whlcht as if from obst¬ 
ructing from below heat and the like coming from the skyj Is 
called Nyagrodha ^that which obstructs (from) below/ With its 
prop roots^ it seems to support its own weight,®^ and is by virtue 
of the lustre of its mellow fruits and aiure leaves a sunshade of 
peacock feathers to that isle.^ 

31. "Should not Fame, the beloved mistress of this ‘swan of 
a king*,^ be white or go over all the worlds? But strange that this 
Fame^ making all things white^^ doth not separate milk and water^ 
the one from the other/^ 

32. But in that king^ though valianL and honoured first in 
the company of savants, though amiable with the play of the sen¬ 
timent of love, and abode though he was of the arts, Damayautl 
found one defects the soft name Mala was not his! 

33. The clever maiden made the twist of her creepery eye¬ 
brows and then the writhing of her figure the index, of her non-ac¬ 
ceptance of him, while in the case of the kingt too, the smoke of 
his pervasive gloom became the symbol of the fire of his grief 
caused by his failure to win her. 

24. A more literal rendurin?? wmild be: Swing fJiw, hk owa 

creation.let Ihe self-bom who hUnself lives Uiere fnr snow-cQld 

floor etc,, boa^t of hk bmid eic- 

Ttie^ grew from thr bmnchfts vertically downwards, and on 

reflchioi; the soil become thick nod woody, giving support to the brancIuM. 

as. Ihe ^reading branches with their green leaves and ripe fniita are 
compared to a huge siuiBhfHJe made of pentwk^s feathers with ih^ir green 
and goldfin apots. 

27. Ordmarily TTSlfF 1* to be transTated as ^a great king”, but here the 

iniQgery Is that d a male and a female swan. 

38. Ul bringing about the non-duality of whiteness. See Footncrte on 
S. 13S 

20. Usually ■ swan, in Ute presence of wdter and milk miRed tegether, 

sepiinit«s the milk from th« water. The swan \n the shepe of the Uog^ 
ftuni! of eoucse does not do bo> 

N 21 
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34. Then the servants^ simply by iheir knowledge □£ her heart, 
took the moon-faced bride before another king^ when there are 
clew servanta* whose activity doth not depend upon ntherst verily 
there Is no room for the master's words. 

35. The mighty goddess said again; pointing to her onnther 
kingp who surpassed the two A^ms^ by his perfect beauty^ O 
look at htm endowed with lineage and character, rahang the orb 
of thy faccT, bashfoUy drooping. 

36. “In this atmosphere, Inden^^ with the pc»np of utterances 
of tireless panegyrists reciting before hhOf no room is diere for my 
w^ords; nor will they have any meaning, liable as they are to be 
called 'repetitions in sense * 

3T. “Hath not thy heart been hnhued with love for this Idng, 
ruler of the Saks island< and famous here under the name of Hayya, 
even on hearing die words of the panegyrists singing the might of 
his arms; (words 1 acting as nectar among the wise? 

38. “There a Sika tree, bearing a garland of leaves green as 
parrot's wing^, will charm thy heart. The several directions do 
gtimmer^ famous in the worlds as 'Green', on account of the sweep 
of their embrace of to mass of leaves.^ 

39. breeze there coming from the leaves of that tree is 
said to create by its touch an me)cpE%ssible joy. Do thou, enjoying 
that wonder, once more pul faith in a certain statemont of Para- 
sara^s PuiSj^^ 

40. ''Long^yed one^ there let the ocean of milk^ Imitate the 
ploy of the beams of lustre issuing from thy glances^ by menus of 
the beauty and stir of its dapple waves kissing the reflection of 
the line of woods fringing its shore.® 

41. “In that ocean^ Vi^u resides on the King of Serpents 
{Ananta)i who has ins massive body coiled up fof ever^ afid is 
nourished by the never-ceasing, life-giving flow of milk proceeding 
from the movement of the waves. 

30. Theae wefe famsua Jin- their beaiityK 

31 . Lit ccmplrtoly lucking in room. 

31 ni«ms bath and dlrectian". It Ls heiv fantird that 

the dtrectitms got thl» nmne by coming fn coiU^crt with tfir greeri havm of 
the Seka tnw. 

32^ Le., the Vi^upuridia whidi teferm to this pleasant fafeezv. 

31. This ocean touches the SikadvipA on one side. 

35. ij*_, ihe white wmves hi sMntairt with the rehection of the treen tr&e* 
tm the diare would hm a mixed huo reiembting the gUmmer ol DofooyiiitrB 
eyes. 
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42. ‘'Here let Lah^nil, her fear roused at the sight of thy 
wealth of beauty^ be ever careful to induce in her consort a train 
of slumbers,^ caressing with her fingers his lotus feet.*' 

43. “There let the rocks of the Mountain of the East twice 
experience an artificial crimson, produced by the rays of the rising 
SUB. and then by the red lac?* of thy loe-nails. melting away from 
the toes of thy feet, covered with sweat caused by thy graceful 
steps,™ 

44. “O thou of a graceful gait, theme as thou walkest on the 
crest of the mountain of the East, let thy beauteous face, charm¬ 
ing with saffron paint, give to the delighted folk the idea of the 
rising moon. 

45. “When he first experienced the fire of his grief caused by 
thy absence, he felt in full measure his name to be 'possessed of 
Anvaya’;*** if thou (now) choose him, he would surely make his 
own self, too, 'endowed with Anvaya’ by means of thy sons and 
daughters."*' 

46. But in that king, though the tree of his arm was the 
shelter of the creeper of prosperity, though his beauteous lotus 
face was the abode of the godded of speech, she accounted one 
{]efect-^he divine India had never come as a suppliant to him,** 

47. Then, just as breezes carry fragrance elsewhere, extract¬ 
ing it from (the lotus), the chief among dowers, and the abode of 
the graceful presence of Lak^mJ; similarly the palanquin-bearers, re¬ 
moving her from that king, chief among the wise, and the abode 
of the play of prosperity, once more carried her elsewhere, re¬ 
nowned as she w'as on the earth for her merits, 

48. Ihereupon the goddess of universal speech again said to 
DamayantI, the lustre of whose body was comparable to gold, "Thou 


36 , IJL a continuity of sleep. 

3T. U., Tjfarm i, fearing Irat hvr husband Vianu ^ould talce a fmy to 
Daniaynnti, would try to put him to bed to prevent hie seeii^ the latter, 

38, Ref, to the Alokta paint applied to ihc fect 

39. Lit wfllkiag about 


40. ‘Havyn” laeans o ‘sa«i6«Bl ofteiing mode to the fire*; so, when 
king Rjivyn was being eoiurumed by ihe fire of hb love for OstnayuiE, he 
felt that hia mane wa* ln» to Ha Uteral meaning. 

41. There la a pun oa the word apqiT The king h» already Fell tool 

hia name was “pMsewed of U. tme to ila Utcral mcantog; now. tf 

Damaynnlf marries him, be himself will be "posaeased of ajiqiT", which 
meana to this case 'eodowed wilh a fandly”, he wiU bvre numy children 
by l^finmyantl. 

42 . |je,. M hn did to NaJa. aa described tn Canto V. 
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with teeth akin to rubies in lustre^ think of this one who, hi:s 
arms, hath many a time repelled his foes. 

49, ‘‘With the grace of a fickle glanccp look at yonder lord of 
the Kraimca island—D^aitiniat by name, in whose kingdom shines 
the white flood of the Ocean of Spiced Curds, circular in expanse, 

50, “There is a raountain begging for the graceful pace of thy 
f^t^__the Kraufica, Vibrate it will, as if it wished to narrate thy 
virtues with its voice, the echoes of the cries of swans coming 
through the holes made by Karttika’s arrows,** 

51, "DamayantT^ in &at land worship the moon-erc$fed Siva 
By Worshipping him even with a blade of Kusa grass, a man doth 
never reappear in a mother*^ womb,*^ That land is the birthplace 
of men that have him alone as their god. 

52, “There build for Siva, who hath the child moon as his 
crown, a range of beautiful buildings, mountains as it were, adorned 
with liquid gold and decomted with golden cupolas; resembling" 
the Mount of Sunrise with the sun kissifig its summit, 

53, "‘Youthful maidt there, entering by the window, like a 
thief, let the breeze from those Camara whisks^ the agile waves of 
the expanse of the Ocean of Curds* tear away thy adornment of 
pearls, namely, the drops of sweat caused by thy love sports 

54, ‘‘Verily the fame of this king, ever, ever new, assuming the 
form of swans, acquires practice by swimming and going farther and 
farther on pools of water* In order to swim across oceans; from 
thence to travel unwearied to the limits of the regions, all of them/*" 

55, In that king, though full of countless merits^ the slender 
maid found not her heart's desire; when fate stands in the way, even 
efforts, stem w^ith endeavour, assume not, alas, the character of 
causes t 


4a. her to walk on Ha Eloper 

44, Sarttik* Is fur tliifl i^asoai c&iled the Piercer of the Kruiinca- Hie 
quacking of the jwatu is fancied as the voice of the moontaLlnr whUe the holes 
mode in ii fay KornikaV arrows are fundied oi its moutfas, with which it wiU 
sing Damoynntl's praise. 

45. ijB., ofatakuc freedom from rebirth, 

4C. Ill, stcalhus the dionicUr of, ^ ^,,,, 

47- The sea farccze coming through the window Ii to rsinove the drops of 
perspiration as & thief does pearls. 

4S, A vndiition of the idea cf 8-35, 
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56. Juat as the servant gods brou^t the digit of the moon from 
the ocean to Stva*s head,® similarly the men who bore portions of 
the palanquin as ornaments of their Moulders took her from him to 
another king. 

57. As she thus, leaving one king and approaching another, was 
forsaking the latter, too,—each possessing marvellous virtues, and 
free from falemiah—Sarasvati, whose lotus-feet are worshipped by 
the world, spake to her who was like Lak^ml separated from Vi^pu’s 
bosom. 

58. “O thou with hands like the lotus, if the lord of the island® 
marked with Ku^ grass be to thy liking, rejoice with him, Jyods- 
mat by name, on the forest-cbd shores of the Ocean of Butter, 

59. “There the dumps of Kasa grass, their tops Idsshig the 
sky, will muse thy wonder, wistfully looked at by thee, drenched 
as they are with water streaming from the estpanse o£ clouds, 
pierced by their swordlike blades swaying with the undulation of 
waves of wind. 

60. “Moon-faced girl, there with thy husband rejoiee in grace¬ 
ful sports in the Mandaro caves, whose rocks were sanctified by the 
touch of the lotus feet of Laksmi, emerging at the time of the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean. 

61. "Thou with a body akin to the golden Ketaka flower, there 
the mountain that served as the churning rod of the on^an seems to 
be ready for thy climbing—the mountain whose slope” appears to 
be adorned with a flight of stairs by reason of the series of furrows 
in its rocks caused by the friction of the hundred coib of Vasuki 

62. "Let that chumstaff mountain,® with white streams of 
fountain waters rushing into the furrows made®* by the friction of 
VSsukl's coils, give to thy eyes the illusion of its body being entwined 
by the serpei^t Ananta with the rest of its body, when pressed on 
its head by the mountain’s weight,® 

49. la., during the churning of the ocean. 

50. Bel. to the Kusadvlpa. 

51. lit, body. 

52. The Uandftrv RiOUDbln wrved as the md with which the ocean wat 

and Visuki ns tha rope colhd found the iMountalr. The groovw 
cauMd by the frieticm of the rope are fannied as a flight of stain. 

53. The Mnndara Enountain. 

54. Sec Verse 61. 

55. A serpent, when its head 1« trampled upon, cirils nmnd its oppresow 
with the rest of its body; and, the serpent Annnta, too. which bears on its 
head the weight at the earth, may be supposed to have done the stone, wbetj 
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63. ''Fair maid, let the Mount of Maudara be readily reminded 
of the temples of the Alrfivata elephant by thy breasts, of the leaves 
of the divine tree by ihy handjs, and of the moon by thy facer all 
these had emerged during the churning of the ocean/'^ 

64, Just as the Mlmaitisa philosophy*" does not accept the 
exalted Siva, the jewel of whose fame is eomposed by all the Vedas 
with their utterances, and whose eternal endeavour Ls ijpontaneoiia 
for the sake of others; similarly Damayantl did not accept that king, 
the jewel of whose fame was fashioned by ah mth words true as 
the Vedas, and who ever spontaneously strove for others. 

Then just as a suppliant, withdrawing his prayer from a 
poor man, brings it to one who is know'n to be wealthy* the prayer 
which from its feminine nature moves on without any discernment;®® 
similarly the servants, removing the slender damsel from that king, 
took her to another K^triya prince, she having moved forward her 
feet, owing to her womanly nature (as a sign for them to go),=^ 

66, Goddess Sar&svati. who sanctifies (by her presence) the 
left side of Vi^u, said again to her^ charming in her ^ory, ^"Favour ^ 
by marryii:^ him, the many quailties of this king, who wields a 
sword merciless to his foes. 

67* “Thou with a nose like a sesamum flower, he is the lord 
of the island known as dahnala^ encircled by the ocean that has wine 
for its water?!., rkjst thou not marvel at him. an ocean of virtues. 
Vapti^mol hy name? Art thou not fond of him ? 

68. “The ocean of wine was not afraid, when five otlwr oceams 
were in lerror, while the Brahmaji^ Agastya was drinking up one 
of the oceans.^ Do thou have sweet drinking bouL^ in it in com^ 
pany with him, and with ihy maiden friends. 


hc^Bvily cru^d on Its hemd fay the MatidAm mDuntsia duting ihe cihimiliig of 
the ^rasvfiii meana ihal. when Damayaptl paw lh» furrows in the 

slopes ot the Matidara mountain with streaM- of water surging through them, 
h would w«m to hei^ as if the mnuntain wera encircled not by Btreoma. hut 
by thi!' white colls of Aimnlii.. 

56. The Mandara mmintsin while sctlng as a rfium-staiT had of course 
se«ti these objacta as they rose fratu the aceuL 

57. See Appendix t 

58. The word Is lerumific. Being a wonmn^ ije^ the prayer of 

■ suppbant, dlml 0 herself ta a imin without comldering whether he U rich 
or poor. NarnyarLs^s explimstJoa. is diHerent, See Notes. 

5^. I.e^ being ttm shy to say, "Move on'. 

60. Agas^tya was drinlring ihc salty incean in order to expose to the gads 
the demons an3oeAli?fl there, The Oceans of Bilik, Curdu etc. were In, lerra^, 
but that of wioe wa& at rest; for a Brnhinojia does not taka wipe. 
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69. "There the mountain Droi^, which looks like the lamp of 
that island from the lustre oi its medicinal herbs, and is worth see¬ 
ing with the sootlike clouds resting on its summit, will give thee a 
magic gift of herbs, affording luck, and obtaioahle by luck.^ 

70. '^O thou, tender as the fresh cup of the lotus, there at the 
time of thy pleasure walks, fitting will be ihy footsteps on the 
surface of the earth, soft with masses of cotton-^wool—fine-scattered 
by the wind—from that huge silk-cotton tree, the emblem of the 
isle.” 

71. The palanquin-bearers, taking her from that king to 
another, did what was in eonfoonity with her feelings, indicated 
by the shrinking of the fringe of her eyes, yawning as she was while 
listening to the merits of the king. 

72. Sarasvati spake to her again, "Damayanti, set thy heart 
On yonder king, who hath in the guise of the soSran paint (of his 
body) the love as it were of his subjects attached to him,*® and 
whose aims are shining with the fame of his world-conquest visible 
in the shape of the sandal paste smeared on them.® 

73. "Ihou who art slow-paced as a lordly elephant^ this king, 
Medhatixhi, rules over the island that is fig-tree-markedt** so, on his 
bosom do thou shine, causing his joy, even as Laksmi herself shtnes 
on Vi^u's bosom. 

74. "There thou, too, wouldat surely take a fancy to play, 
when thou seest the mighty % tree, like a sunshade of the earth— 
the tree that is loved by the people, whose limbs all move to and 
fro in swings hanging from its branches. 

75. “Tniou with eyes tremulous as a scared Cakora bird, drink¬ 
ing the nectar of thy Ups. yonder moon of the earth® will have no 
liking for the taste of the waters of the Oocan of Sugarcane juice, 
which assume the form of a halo round the isle. 

76. ‘There the people know no god but the moon, and take no 
food without looking at the moon, just as the worshippers of the sun 
do not without looking at the sun. Worshippers of the moon, they 

8]. Thu OrooB mountain cQiitaijiiniC dumy Utu-giwing magic herbs wM 
brought over hy RuiduaL lo lainka (or the cure of tjiiepnaiiB. 

82 . meanijig both Iftve' and rcdiwsa'. the former ii oftoti described 
fkA- Ped. 

85. Fta* being 'white*, the sandBl paste Is fancied as the symbol of ibe 
kmg'a feme. 

84. Ref. to the Ftskoa island, aarhEd by a PlakaB tree. 

85. i.e„ king Medhfitithl. 







win not have their religious vow broken, even when they eat on 
the Amav^ya night, as a result o£ IcNoking at thy face.^ 

77* “Ah, let the row of fresh lotus blossoms growing on the 
river Vipat of that iiiie—the river that overflows not—adore thy 
eyes, whirling like lights round them!^ On this radiant king set 
thy heart at once* 

7S. "All waters being turned into milk by the fame of this 
king, let the swans turn stupid in the matter of disUnguishing milk 
and water, the one from the other;®* let also the dual sense of the 
words K^a and Fayas, treated in the homonymous lexieotis, 
become a falsehood to-day!®^ 

79. '^What eke shall I say of him who is perfectly willing to 
challenge even Nala? (Once) Nala and he simultaneously sent each 
his own Fame to perform the feat of ascending the coastal mountain 
on the other ^ore of the expand of the ocean serving as a boundary 
between their respective isles.™ 

80. But youthful though he wus^ and though he had conquered 
the three worlds fay his beauty, the fair-browed maid of Vidarbha^ 
lovely as the inner sheath of a lotus^ looked at that king in a manner 
stem with indifference, did the eyes of Siva at the *flower-^bowed' 
Cupid. 

81. Just as the upgrowth of the reBgious merit of the anxious 
night-lotus bed extracts from the sun the emerging digit of the 
moon,^* similarly the bearers who had on their shoulders the equal 

B€. LCn. looknig At DamayantIV mwaBkq lace would bq cquivsknl to 
looking nt the mnson, and at the oi this moon the people would be enti- 
UijHi to eat even on the Tooocijess Amavo^yi ulitht without inlrtnging the rule 
that requires the moon to be seen before eeting, 

67. The lotus blossonu am fancied as lights which It is eustqtnary to 
wave before an object of worship during the ceroniotty ofqhU^Fir (sot VocobJ; 
ii Is Imagtoed iHsl the Bnwors would move round and worship the eyesL 

SB. The **white^* fEuiie would moke nil waLeri white, he., turn them into 
millc^ so thfll the swans would na lanjfoe be able to ^pamte milk from water 
na they imiahy do. Cf, Ver$o 31. 

means both 'mUk' and ^water\ and so does hut, as hence¬ 

forth there would only be milk and no water iri existenc«, the two word* 
would no longer both 'mllk^ and 'water', but ‘luilk* only^ 

70. The Jambu and Plak$ti It wil be remeriibeTvd that these 

so-called udand* stand for divlsiana of the earth. 

71. It b believed lhal ibe nuwn entm Ihe *un on the Aru&visyn ni^h t 
and comes out by degrees in the ^'white” fortnight; that loUowa. Hm, the 
night lotus whldi hloatiis at mixmnx is fancied !» exlracting the m&on front 
the sup by dint oi il« religiou* merit. 
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poles of the palanquin, drew her along from the presence^ of that 
king, too, the uzuque light of the world. 

82. Then the gareUe-eyed maid, who did not pay the slightest 
heed to those kings, was addre^ed again by the wondering Saras- 
vath the rich quality of whose voice’*^ set at nought the sound €>f 
the lyre in her hand. 

83. **Here is the Jambudvipa; of it thou appeared the crown* 
jewel; it is radiant with these youths assembled for thy sake^ as 
if the world of Cupid dropped below, torn forth from the sky by 
excessive swinging, tremblmg for fear of &va. 

84. ^^Princess, surrounded on all sides by retinue islands, it^ 
doth shine as their king; iti the Golden Mountoin'^^ it po^^e^es a 
great parasol with a shaft of gold, and has as its (royal) emblem a 
ring of Camara whisks, formed by the mass of rays emitted by the 
(white) Mount of Kail^. 

85> '"Youthful maid, a great rose-appLe tree shines as its 
emblematic tree. Discerning its fruits resembling huge slabs of 
stone, the wives of the demigods Siddhas say to their husbands, 'By 
what path did these elephant hordes cUmb this tree?" 

86. "'Thou with a neck like a conch, bom of the juice of those 
rose apples^ the Jamhu river with nectar like waters flows on the 
border of this island; the river^ all the magnificent sUt of which 
has come to be famous in the world as gold, surpassed in splendour 
by the lustre of thy body.^^ 

8T* "Thou with thighs like the banana plant, here do thrive a 
thousand kings; among themp whose enemies with their wives are 
drenched with tears of blood, I will with pleasure eite a few, whose 
beauty will captivate thy heart Gracefully look at them. 

S8. “Damayanti, llkest thou this one—Avanti^s king, the rest¬ 
ing place of trains of virtues, the sun of whose valour steals away^^ 
that emerging mass of darkness, the Tamala wreaths forming the 
ornaments of the young wives of his foes?^ 

72, Lit the uprise of the merit of whose Vf»lce etc. 

73. ivC!.. the JamhMvJptL 

74 i.e^ Mem. 

75. Gold forme the mui! of the JambO river; bo it is called JojnbiinadA 
"beloostlii^ to the Jambunad].” 

75, lit, b the thief of. ... k. 

77. L.e., being madfr widows by the khig, they no longer wear any onm- 
Menlol wreath 

N. 22 
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89» '^Tliere, during thy water sports, embracing thee with 
wavy han ds, the river $ipra will be thy frieiid, its lotus face charm* 
mg with a continuity of laugh,™ In the woods on its banks ascetics 
and Bralnnoi 3 U»s dwell, 

90. ''Ga 2 elle^>^ one, by long worshipping Parvati, crown 
wreath of beautiful maids, who is ever awake, inhabiting the city 
of Ujiayan belonging to this king^ tfaou^ too, wilt become her disciple 
to unite with ihy husband half thy self,™ 

91. do not toiow what Lord Siva says there about the use 
of his having burnt Cupid^s body, when he sees him fearlessly 
springidg forth In the hearts of fair-eyed women, by virtue of the 
shower of nectar of the rays of his moon “ 

92. “The mistresses of this kiug with their passion aflame say 
not a rough word to him, even if he comtnil^ a hundred offences; 
for (from that city) never departs the one digit of the moon rest¬ 
ing there on ^iva^s head^ the emblem of the lunar day that is the 
cause ol the ce^tion of studies,"® 

9^. But the daughter of the lord of KuQ^na did not look at 
that king^ deeply attached to her; or perhaps, for aught 1 know, it 
is better not to took at a person at aU than to look at him with 
fftsgust due to one's attachment to some one else. 

94. Though the perwos below who were carryteg the palan¬ 
quin knew in no wise Damayantl's feettngs directly^ yet did they 
come to know them from the reflections®^ in the of the oma^ 
ments of the kings near by in front 


le. The wav^ are fandeil m the hands of the liver; the bloGciocairig fotui- 
bad an iK JaMghing feee- 

7S- It wiU be mnembtLfed th&t reppcsenled with \mU her body 

joined to her hu:9baiid ^ive, is the deUy fit ponjiignL love. 

8(X Hit ctm^hiiit growth of Copid m the hearts of the wornen, thoueh 
he was onoe buml by h fancied oa being to the bolmy effect o£ 

the moon resting on the head of diva, over prewnt in UjimyinT in the temple 
dedicatedL to him . 

Si. Lilenlly, Um mistresses do mol “r(sid one leltKr" Id tlw tri»g in 

q>ite ol his giving thm caiuc lor jealousy, the reasflti iving the presenB* iti 
the ct^ pf the new motm en flivs’s heed; (or it is forbidden to nod jinyihiqg 
«t the night of Fratijud, wh«i the new nwoa Thus, ihete b«np 

60 to say, B tsHitlniul tTatipad h. Ujiayihi, the wmost ommol -read" om- 
inugh word to U»ir tov*,. i„ other wwds. the constant piHenee of iho mnon 
being an incentive to love, the women forgive all qI tover, 

ffi ie., die reilectioiis nf the various signs of her disgust. 
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95. Ju^t ^ the light of the dynasty at Rughu^ brought to the 
earth the Gahga, the two of whose breasts were suckled by 
Bh^nuis^ and vdio was adorned by her association with the crest 
of Siva^s hoadT^ sknilarly the bearer^ brought Damayanti to another 
king; the two jars of her breasts were yellow as gold, and she was 
adorned by the presence upon her of a pearlstring and a diadem. 

96. Then the mistress of the spoken word* spake to her whose 
eyebrows were LHumined by the lustre of Cupid's slightly drawn 
bow,^^ ''Shame-benumbed girk give some sign if thou hast in thy 
heart any longing for joys with this one—the Indra of Gauda. 

97k '‘Verily bis fame has turned into grass the spotless masses 
of the rays of the moon;® so it is proper that an antelope lives in 
the moon, a nectar-watered sea. wishing to feed on that bed of 
young shoots of grass,® 

98. "Embraced by thee, let this dark-complexioned king with 
lotus figures in his hands * enrobed os he will be with the lustre 
of thy body resembling a Campaka wreath adorning Cupid's hair, 
shine like n dark, new-risen raincloud, accompanied by' watery 
haUstones. and embraced by the peak of the (golden) Mount of 
Sumeru. 

69. ^'Let loose by him with strokes of his sword, the pearls 
inside the temples of the elephants, coming forward (in battle), 
looked as if they were drops of perspiration shed by Prosperity 
pertaining to hcjstile kings, she utterly unable to bear the heat ai 
his armsK 

IM. 'Tt is a wonder—the might of this king, originating from 
his arms which reach up to the knees, has reached the farthest 
Limits of the regions; ^nd the sheet of his fame, emanating from 
*seven4hreaded* sacrifices performed with a pure heart, hath 
extended over fourteen worlds. 

B2. Bel, to BhflgIriitliB. 

54. Ref. to the the molher of BMsme. 

55. The celestial Gohga la suppo^d to live in MvtCn msUed hsir. 

SS. SarasvRtl. 

S7. Le.t tlw eyebrows were beauUful Tlfce..*.i... .. Bonutlful eye- 

brow* Rue eompaitd to Cupld^s fiowery bow, 

SS. Le., has surpassed the mpcn In purityn^ 

69. Cf. footnote under 337, 

6D, A sign of lock. 

91. An apparent wonder ia implied by aaying that Aomethd^ iKsuing hmn 
a mere couple of arma has pervaded the earth, and UiAt a clatfi mnde only 

“seven threoels" boa covered fourteen worlds. "Seven-dueaded" 
Bignifiea ■ ucrifiee. See Veeibulary. 
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101. Then, perceiving that the vacant look®® adopted by Dama- 
yantfs eyes, owing to their consciousness of her mdlfierent atti¬ 
tude, was falling on this king, on their own initiative, the servants 
took her to the presence of another king: the mere suggestion of 
one's feelings serves the purpose of words, 

102. Again did Sarasvati speak to the young and clever 
maiden, **Lotus“faced one, ardently practise on this king sprightly 
embraces of thy eyes, which bear the semblance of the lotirs in 
bloom.® 

103. *'Here is the lord of Mathura, Prthu by name, a churn¬ 
ing mountain, churning the ocean of hostile kmgs.^ The mooDi 
whose body is stained with its dark spot, resembles not his beard¬ 
less lotus face. 

1D4. young maid, who hast surpassed diverse corals with 
thy lips, on his hand look at that gem-^ magic charm for the con¬ 
quest of the world—acting like a comet on the throng of enemy 
kings; for it is tinged with the scar produced by the strokes of his 
bowstring.® 

105. ''Verily the scar produced (on his hand) by the string 
of his bow is a streak of smoke, the emblem of the fire of his valour 
emerging from his flint-like aniis®~a streak of smoke which, meant 
for the mosquitoes that are his enemies, served to bring tears to 
the lotus eyes of the wives of his foes, 

106. "There in the centre thou wilt see the Yamuna, like a 
line of hair on the surface of the earth. The river is darkened, as 
if by the musk-paint of the women of Mathura washed away in its 
water, and looks as if it had a navel In the shape of the great lake 
(at its bottom) belonging to the serpent Kaliya. 

107. 'Tn company with this ^ngt do thou without fear enjoy 
the pleasures of ^Ivan sport in Vrindavana, dense with fragrant 


tJt imprint, impressloiXi 

i3. Lit* Hipert in mltivallng Iriendship with the lotus etc. 

M- TKd king in compared to the Mandarm fmnmtidn with which tha 
ocean was cbumeil 

Tbo gem worn by the king on his wrist is compared to tha bri^t 
nucleus of a comet, while the icar on his hand caused by the friction of the 
bowstring Is compared to the ''duiky^" tall of a comet which is called fn. 
Sstuskrit qiT%^ “smoke-mm-ked.* The gem togelh^r with ibe Scar is fanclfd 
as a comet hringing diyiater io his miemies- 
Lit. Sie-sticks vix., bis armsi 
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flowers. All serpents are batiLshed therefrom by the stnitting of 
flocks of peacocks'” on the Govardhana hill. 

108. “Though thy hand hath nails for sprouts and buds, easily 
perceptible will it be among the leaves of the Vrindavana crMpets- 
for it will be marked with an ivory bracelet, looking as if it were 
the moon, the best portion of which had been taken away from 
within it by thy face,* 

109. “The breeze of it—a thirsty traveller—moving about and 
limping on the expanse of thy breasts, profusely thrilled with the 
joy of the end of lovers dallianee, would without any scruple drink 
even thy musk-soiled® sweat. 

110. “The hands of learned men—hands that are busy with 
the worship of the gods, and endowed with a lustre pure as the 
lotus, that have palms white as the dear seed-pod of a lotus, daily 
look beautiful with the gold bestowed by him, 

111. ** The one hero of the earth, he is not content in the least: 
no more battles to fight against the prosperity of his foes. Winning 
thee (now). let him be content, as if from drinking the honey drip¬ 
ping from the oncoming (flowery) arrows of Cupid.” 

112. But Damayanti, removing her eyes from that king, looked 
at the way by which the kings were going to and fro, one after the 
other, while the bearers carrying her palanquin manifested by their 
action'* their skill in knowing her feelings. 

113 Once again Sorasvati spoke about (yet) another king to 
Damayanti. fickle-eyed as a timid Camuru deer. “Thou with ej-cs 
beautiful like Khanjana birds, do thou delight thy eyes, looking at 
the splendour of this one, the king of Ka^ 

114 “Kasi is this king's dynastic capital, Siva’s boat of piety 
for traversing the span of worldly existence. Even those whose 
hearts are full of sin become pure on coming here, casting off their 
ever-recurring sin. 


ThTivw "’faS 

.1 .M* y “ s. 

aw&y lor DarTLsyfliiti 5 fCi- 

“ » =«i<iy «ia 

The ides is that of the cool brtCM amoving her perspiration. 

ICO. L.e, by taking her to another king. 
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115. “In times of yore, seeing the future miseries of the 
world to be created by Brahma, Biva wept from pity. It was a 
mere pretext when he said, ('I am weeping) because I want a 
name’] for it was he who created this city—a boat for conveying 
(travellen!) across the worlC'®^ 

116. “Kasi doth not exist on the earth; to live there is to live 
in the world of the gods. That is why salvation comes to those 
who breathe their last at its sacred sites; in what other way could 
a dipiity superior to that o^f heaven come into being for the joy 
of men?**® 

Damayanti, just as the root es becomes the same as the 
root hhu on rrachiqg the Aorist, capable of denoting the past, 
similarly the creatures of the ocean of this world, on coming to 
this city, become one with Pirvafi's consort, Siva. 

118. "A man and his wife living in KasS, after they have 
enjoyed worldly pleasures without a break, and indulged in mutual 
gaieties as they would, obtain at death absolute unity (with Siva) 
—something more than the union of Siva with Parvati,‘W something 
blended with waves of bliss, 

119. "If thou believe me not, let me keep silence. Thy own 
inmost feeling should say whether the heaven whose king is Indra 
'with the cloud-adorning bow'‘*< is not far inferior to Kam. 

120. "Blessed one. thou dost excel in knowledge; in Kasi thou 
shouldst do pious deeds. No need to say more. Here is an asylum 
of immortality, granting to mortals eternal security even against 
death; and there is another*^ which flows on, an unfailing source 
of water, never turning suppliants away. 

121. “Be unto this king a Rati incarnate; let him, too, be 
unto thee an incarnate Cupid. Let both of you shine as Cupid 

101 . It 1 « said that Shfn. w loon ag he wns bom of Srahma'a rorchead, 
besan to we^. On being askKl why ho was weeping, ho $aid *1 J 

nBine’. and Brahnw oecordlngly named him Hudm '0110 who weeps.' It is, 
however, fancied here that he whs really weeping at the vision of the fntiuv 
mueriea of the world, hi, sympathy with the world being Inter ptovinl by 
his founding of the sacred city of Kati that grants salyodnn to ail 

m. 61 vb ond PhrvstI foirn each one half of the oifaet^ body hut he 
who dies in Kail attains aUlute unit>- with Siva, the Supreme Bebig 

HM. Lb., ihe nutbow *' 

Risf. tci the Gtmg4- 
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and Rati, as tf they had descended to that city speedily to apfiease 
Siva who was offended in bygone 

122. *Tjet thjj ^ Ichns* well-versed in a hiiEtdred treatises on 
ihfi art of love, adore thy breasts with secret nail-marks rivalling 
the digit of Siva's moon, tinged with the saffron-paint of Parvatfs 
feetj when she is in 

123. '^Holding thee in his embrace, let him ranove the beet 
of Cupid that is in thee. His bow is beautiful with those Ciiriara 
whisks, the mass of his farne.^^ H is might emanates from ^raaor- 
lipped' arrows,™ which cut off the rod-like necks of his enemies 
who meet him in battle, 

124. '"His bosom, falling on which his enemy^s weapons turn 
blunh «cts lilte thunder; not rent even by the fierce grief caused 
by thy absence. The fire of the valour of his arms, owing to their 
being fresb sprouts growing from the root of his bosom {of thun¬ 
der!, is not cxtinguizjhcd even by the tears of the mistresses erf 
his foes.ii^» 

125. "Are there not a hundred thousand trees in the world, 
bringing with their fruits enjoyment unto cuckoos and crows 
alike? But admirable b the Kalpa tree, giving its friiits^^^ to the 
gods who live on nectar alone. 

126. "Should not other kings pay hm tribute, since his own 
sword became a surety for it? Whenever they perchance fail to 
render their due, there rises his grim inarpulse^*^ to grasp his 
sword, 

127. "The pride of Indrab horse hath been destroyed by the 
chargers of his army^ which owing to thrir love of speed do not 


106. by Cupld 

107. It is fwiried that S^v^^ in to appease the offanded Pirvati. 

faJLs at her feet, and whOe he does sp the aaffran-ppiilt of her fret ja attach¬ 
ed to dl«U of the moon on hia head, making H may. The nall-mlirkA givoi 
by the king, mndc rosy ty the prfacnoe of safl^ on Damayantl^s bosom, 
would thus resetwbk this ro$y dlgii of the m™. Nail-marks have already 
been cuinpared to the half-OMHML Cf, 6- 2S^ fid. 

108. i.e., his bow is adorned with his milltaiy lame. 

300. See YcKsftb. under 

HO, Tbc a rmit being thB oSihouLi of the thuirier-llke bosom, the fire 
of their valwr, like lishtning, ia litit wrtinpiiidwd V water, which in this 
case ifi provided by the tears of the widowa of his enemies. 

m, LIL which makefl the gods' the rretpient of its fmi^. See Vocab. 

II2. Lilt, his lack of eompasslon. ^ 
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complete even the momentary contact of their hook with the 
carth.*^ The continuity of their gallop, (as if) only through the 
air, is worthy to be observed with care.” 

128. (But) Damayanti rejected that king, busy as she was 
in looking at the elegance of the people who had arrived at the 
time when he was being described. Neglected in the assembly of 
kings by her who knew how to appreciate merit, the proud king 
darkened, as if from disgrace. 

129. Having (thus) met all those valiant gods and kings— 
countless they were and lucky, hopeful in heart and unequalled 
in merit—but forsaking them all at the same time, the beautiful 
Damayanti, of hidden feelings, aiming only at one mun Nala—on 
ocean of knowledge, a man whose beauty was beyond the range 
of speech and joy unbounded resembled, in being wholly devoted 
to him, the doctrine of the XJpant^ads. (This, too, is sound^“ and 
contains hidden thoughts, and by forsaking, simultaneously, uni¬ 
versal air and earthly objects accompanied by watery objects and 
light, together with the sky, including time, and tne1ii d?n o the 
directions together with the mind—all things possessing diverse 
qualities—devotes itself to the One Being, whose form is beyond 
the range of speech, who is an ocean of consciousness, and an 
iniimte joy).^^® 

130. Epilogue. 

.In his epic, the beautiful Story of Nala, the moan 

of the nectar of the sentiment of Eros, the eleventh canto, htil- 
liant by nature, is at an end. 


113, Le, the boofi jurt. touch the «mh. Lit the momimtary diameter 
dI the durstlofi of thi! contiuit f»t<L 

I14r Ut. foir-IimhccL See Notea. * 

135+ devotiDti to Pfsio a ccmp&ttd ta the dewUon iif the 

Upaiu^iwifl to lluj Atwolute, Th^ epithets within braefaeU nre conveyed by 
mraiei of woid-iilay. 
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1. Then delaying for shame before their wives,^ more and 
yet more kings, uneasy in mindt but full of graceful movement 
and rich in chariotSt came from the farthest <forners of the earth^ 
to that assembly which adorned the city of Kinjdin^^ 

2. Damayantl'^ Svayamvara then continued in that gather¬ 
ing, surrounded by sighing kings who had arrived earlier,^ and by 
new-comers who looked like sparkling oceans of joy* having 
noticed her indifference to the former. 

3. In the midst of the royal crowd the bearerst moving alongt 
set the damsel, whose motive had been made clear by ^e bint 
present in the pressure of her feet. Guilefully they said^ Aweary 
she is> even wtule being earried.^'^ 

4. The eternal Samsvati spake the following words concern¬ 
ing the kings who adorned their seats—(words) timt were 
thoroughly drenched through playing in pools of nectar, and there¬ 
after upward rose- 

5. ^^ChcKJse thou ^ituparna, who, fnr his coraple3don’5 sake* 
is esteemed more than the colour of the golden Ketaki blooim 
Even of his own holy city, Ayodhy^, this king doth never think, 
absorbed as he is in thee! 

6. '"With the tongue of a Cakora bird, wilt thou not somehow 
drink the moonlight of his moonlike face?* Why do^d thou not 
make the eyes of the Cakora bird, set in thy face * drink for ever 
this light of the mooti?^ 

7. "In thy water sports (with him), let the floating tna.'ss of 
bubbles on the water, produced by the Sarayu's noisy waves, 

L Le^ the sharae uf SMking another wife. 

Z UL fma aa far as the wean. 

3. Thna were the rejecl^ suitnrBL 

4. gobiK a conveyance- 'This was a pretext. The bearers 
underHood Dnnmyimtrs Wnt th»t they should set her dawn l<» let her have 

0 look around^ ^ ^ ^ 

5. The Cahara bird is said to feed on moonshine. DanmyanO is to dn^ 
in the beauty of king Rihipama, Just w the tongue of a Cakora bud drinks 

to the light of the moon. 

S, Ul. tmidiing thy Ffli*. 

7. DamoyefLlfA eyes are fancied es the Cakora birds eyes attached to 
her fn» ; they are to feast on the kind’s braiity, jiut as tbt ^Jhtt 

Cakora bird delight to the lustre of the moon. On the beauty of iho C^on* 
bird'* ey«s see T. 

K. 33 
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assume a pearlstrmg's graced heavily breaking against the bank 
df thy firm, high and rounded breasts, 

8. "In his dynasty was the oce^n dug® and filled with the 
Ganga*®; (in his dynasty) fordbJy will it be hound^^; and, (now) it 
is traversed by bL% pervasive fame. Lo, the might of the good sets 
forward to encounter the great! 

^ '*The w^ords of pwU, plunging into the flood of the mdh- 
ocean of his fame, fall into an unfathomable depth; and, the cast¬ 
ing of figures to reckon his merits wears out the fame of his fo^,^® 
like chalks. 

10. "A scion of the dynasty of the gun, how can thb hem be 
described? In wars the three croreg and a half hairs on his body 
serve as the sprouts of his valour,^ The mystic formula, namely, 
the letters of his name^ brought by panegyrists to the ears of 
hostile kings, paralyses in battle those serpents, the piLlar-tike arms 
of the kings. 

11. ''What mode of expression does the Sun of his valour not 
transcend,*^ obscuring the sky-pervading stars which arc the fame 
of the multitude of hostile kings? I see the hand of this Sun in 
the creation of the day of Brahma, so very long.*^ The submarine 
fire, I ween. Is the reflection of this Bun in the bosom of the waters 
of the sea. 

12. ^*On the battlefield, the Canga, namely, the vista of fame 
produced by his arms, came in contact with the Yamuna, the dis- 
grace of Ms foes. There, diving deep, K^^Ltriya w^aniot^ evinced 


a. Also; produre ih* Uhlslon of a pearlUTing. 

§. Thfl refmnce Is ta the weUktiown ilpry of the sana of king 
digging tip the t^ntih. in the coutk of their $e«irch for the sqcdAcijJ how 
fltolfln by Indnu 

I'D, i.e., by EhaglrmlKjit. 

IL by Roma In the Trela age. It will he noted that the evenly 
sre tnking pboe in Uh? Satya Yuga. Cf, X* 7* 

li ie-, an enumerstien qf his merits screes cmly to oMcure the fume 
of his adversaries, just as a lengthy c&kndatiDn wears out a piece of chalk 

13. The ihrilLi coming over the body duetitg a fight are tiincled ae 
of the tree of heroism. 

14. Le., it is beyond the range csf etprossiocL Lit_ Of what words docs 
the lom of hia valour not teach the (other) shore? 

15. The sun makes the day, but the day of Brahml H eo lot^ that the 
ordina^ sun could not pcnlbly make it It is, ^iciefore, fancied that it jj 
mane hy anoth^ sun. vin, tha sun of king kltupama'^e valoiir. 
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an esuberajiee of desire for the gaieties of the g^den of Naodana, 
the home of the delight afiorded by Kambhl^s emhrace."^* 

13. But DamaysintS, having thus appreciated with her ears 
the eulogy of his virtues^ rejected hkn, e descendant of the dynasty 
of Manu, with that very side-sweep of her headp which had been 
formerly caused by wonder at Sarasyatfs words. 

14. Then Sarasvatl, mistress of speech, surpassing the ineb¬ 
riated cuckoo bird with the nectar of her voice, spake to Dama- 
yantlp whose countenance was akin to ' the moon^ about another 
youth, stretching her hand in his direction* 

15. “Gazelle-eyed maid, wishes! thou not^ if only with one 
eye, to drink In this king^ the ornament of the land of 
Across the corner of an eye, do thou ripple the beams of thy eyesp 
to look at him whose face is bright as the moon. 

IS, “Lo, Fame the dancer, after ti^versing the earth, busily 
engaged in ceaseless effort^^’^ in order to walk in the sky without 
any support, dances merrilyj, resorting to yonder high-bom 
prince.^® 

17. “For fear of Mm, kings went from w^ood to wood, and 
regained after a long space of time each his own city, turned into 
a perfect w’ildemess; and, once again they occupied their palaces 
of pleasure. 

18. ^’Who hath ever been greater than this hero, whose fame 
is an ornament, even like a paste of sandal applied to the dmle of 
the earth through its entire range? The might of his how is un¬ 
ceasingly sung by the people living on the seven sea-shores. The 
moons, his toe-nails, heartily rejoice iu the diffusion of light by 
their star wives, the mnumerable crown jewels of kings, 
simultaneously falling at his feet.’^ 

■I 

The Umpld wpten of the CnS^ mix with the dark motets ol the 
Yamuna at Prayaga, to which \s compfUed tho kittle-Qeld whem the pure 
lame of the king comes in contact with the dark di^^ce of his defealcd 
enemies. T^e warrints to paradise to sport with the ctymphs hy virtue 

of theSr herokr death on the hatlle'^Beld are indirectly Likened to these who 
bathe on prescribed occasions tn the confluence of those two liviers, end go 
* lo heaven a^ a result of tho ensuing religlnm mertL 

17. Lit, deveted to a eonUnttily of prictlce. 

Iff. "hiahbom** means also *'a tail bamboo”^ which bLrinff£ Into 

relief the idea of daneing on the top of o bamboo pole, a tent practised 
even lo-dny in Indiii^ 

13, The imlla of the feet are fancied m moona {cL lOfi), while the 
erowm-Jewelfl of the kings bowing at his feet am tmiigined tc be stars coming 
to meet the moonii. The qxpressLon means also "serving with 
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"The fire of his pj^ys amid tha^ j^roves of ebony 

trees, the rows of soldiers of hostile armies, full dark with the ink 
of disgrace from their defeat. Verily the (third) eye of Siva, 
situate on his forehead, the sun and lire itself, and the thunder of 
Indra, are sparks that fly up from the fire of his ml^t and flash 
out in the heart of the world. 

20. '“At the edge of the battlefield, king Pfithu, present amidst 
the line of gods come to wHue^ia his fierce battles, sees the entire 
earth enveloped by this king^s troops of elephants causing one to 
mistake them for clusters of moving hills, and thinks of uprooting 
the mountaim again 

21. Then a maidservant who knew Damayanir.s feelings said 
to her,^ '^Mistress, here, see something funny, the eagerness of a 
crow to set its foot on the moving fringe of the banner dancing at 
the top of yonder palace/’® 

22. The assembly was then whitened^ by the laugh of the 
members of the assemblage caused by these irrelevant words; and, 
so the gloom of the king was clearly visible. Black amidst white 
would, indeed, be perceptible with ease. 

23. Then at that moment the inscrutable goddess, the sole 
object of the world^s veneraboni whase true nature consists of the 
highest knowledge^ spake to the damsel^ about the lord of the land 
of Mahendra, pointing her forefinger directly at him. 

24. **0 choose thou the lord of the Mahendra mountain, who 
hath come to this festive ceremony of marrUge-by-clioke; and, 
there, listen to the quarrel between the temples of the elephants 
of the land of KalUiga and the beauteous form of thy breasts.^ 

25. **In vain did his enemies fly to the woods in fear* at the 
voice of the citizens crying, "Here he comes*; even in the woods 


tlM whidi nmk« vivid the idea of flu* star wlvc» Wfdting upmi 

tbeir biii$basds, laaon^ 

20. King Pil'fliu had uprocted the motmtains^ which could formerly move 
about, Ln order to make the earth ht for cultlvatJon, He now coins to wit- 

the butlle? of the king of Mrbdya In ownjumy with the god^ 

21. Ui A mudwTvatit, acquainted with fecUnp, said to Damaynnti. 

22. waa meent both as a diversion and a soicasid- 

23. In Snn^it poetry a laugh U always white. 

24. DemayantL 

25- It win be reinembercd lhat the breasts of a woman are often likened 
tp the temples of an elephant. 
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were tiiey scared by their owti ravings in sleep consisting qf these 
very words, being heard and repeated by parrots-*® 

26, ‘^Mistresses left behind by kings running away, afraid of 
him, were seen by women of the woods; and. when asked to tell 
of sopie wonder of their native land, they spoke of the cool nature 
of the light of the moon. 

27. "UrvBs! of the mundane sphere as thou art, utterly domi¬ 
nating him by merit alone, dost thou not prove even a greater hero 
than he, who subjugates (other) kings, with bows, bowstring and 
BJTOWB? 

28, “Wives of enemies, afraid of him, and passing their days 
m mountain caves, bitterly wept, coming out of them, while they 
were repeatedly asked for the rising moon by their children ob¬ 
stinately clinging to the LUurion of the moon being their playing 
swan. But the women foimd solace and at the same time heaved 
sighs at the laugh of their children, who were delighted at the pre¬ 
sence close by of the reflection of the swanlike moon present in 
their mothers* tears, 

29. "When he sets about on the conquest of the world, the 
earth, wife of some hostile prince, goes through an emotional tremor, 
hoping intently, ‘May he be my lord.'*' The enemy kings, about to 
start on their upward travel, having fallen, confronting him in 
battle, see their way (heavenward) in the form of an opening in 
the sun “ 

39, ‘‘If some warrior, eminent in the world for his renown, 
angrily comes back (to Bght), after the entire terrified host of this 
king's enemies have fled from the battlefield, he, too, despite his 
coming to the fore, shows his back, with his head quickly cut off 
and detached with a thud owing to the rush of the king's knife.'' 

31. Putting her lotus-stalk finger on her lotus mouth,® as if 
in wonder at the merits of the king, Damayanti, whose gesture wa.s 
full of art, said to Sarasvati, ‘Grant silence.’ 

32. Then, Sarasvati spake to her about another king, great 
waves of her glances playing In his direction, (a king) who domm- 

2e, Lit. evija in the woods were they seated by pnirols repeating their 
ravings ill sleep consisting of thnse lettets and heard (by the parrots). 

?7. A king hehig the ‘husband' ot the earth, the latter tiulvers witli 
cmoUoti M the prospocl of having a now lover. The earth quakiiig owitiB 
tc the commotiqin of ihe king's battle* is fancied as trenihllug with emoliMi. 

28 . Thia i* the tiadilional raward for being killed in bottJe- 

29. It was a sign to Sarasvati to discontinue her spervh. 
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ated the earth with his fierce might, and compared with whom 
Cupid was not worth even a straw. 

33. “Why dost thou not do what the king of Kanci desires, 
expressed by the mouth of his messenger? It will not matter—^ 
pray, let him forcibly tear away the girdle of thy robe. 

34. “Holding his bow and shooting his arrows, he seemed to 
lea^ his enemies this precept weU: 'Only by submission to me can 

staWiity be won; by obstinacy, all (fugitive) routes must bo 
traveysed'.^ 


35. "Those sen:i^>‘ swans, his fame, play in the fountain of 
tears shed by the wives of his enemies, taking away (for food) 
those lotus-stalks, the broken conch bracelets of the young wives 
of the heroes fronting his campaigns.” 

36. “H the suns of the warlike valour of all the K^triyas go 
down when his elephants, reaching unto the bosom of the sky, rush 
on eager for the commencement of battle, (elephants) whose Lads 
BreJ>eautiful with the gleam of vermilion, and who bear a dark 
tmt® up to their $houlders~it is because those suns, we know, are 

then reminded of the evening twilight mingling with the darkness 
of the gloaming,*^ 


t.* prosperity (Lak^mT) reposes on 

his tosom. She hath fiJi^ken her ho^e, the bosom of Visnuj imd, 
so the Kaustubha gem looks like a cobweb made by aiders settling 
there, evidenUy on account of the open void.” She hath deserted 
also her lotus home, (now) clearly enveloped by cobweb threads.*^ 


3S, “He hath created a miracle, the pool of his fame, sacred, and 
vaster than the ocean, (the pool) where the (three) worlds come 
to bathe. What poets are not silent about It? The moon possesses 


30. Lit TEle direcUon alotw jj trav^Tsed. 

3Ih lit. Tho txrw of fWluis. 

^ Widow* of the enemiei klUad by him in 

batik are as a pool of water whore the swans of hk fame Ure. whilo 

the eoneh cast €»« by the widows are hnagiaed to be iJw |oit«- 

Aalicj^ on whldi ihs swnm fifed. 

33. coUyriuiin paint 

av ^ I»kt applied to Up, hu®, bodies of the olephanto fa 

to darkness, and the vwmUlon paint of ihelr brack to of 

35. Lit. between hla ami^ 

33. vigil's bosofit, of whkb the Kauitubha ffein im 

“If ’^r "S"* 
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the beauty of a drop only of this pool.®* Plunging into Its waters, 
and becoming invisibiep the KaU^ mountain, ‘the abode of crystal', 
takes the place of the water deity YageSvara.^ 

39. “We know not how Ananta^ the lord of serpents^ manifests 
joy while hstening to bis fame; for with tears of inward joy he doth 
not cover his eyes^ being about to hear with them;** being hairless^ 
he exhibits no joy^rooted series of thrlUs on his hmbs; nor does be 
wave his head, fearing the (possible) destruction of the earth.^^ 

40. “Vigorous In conquest as he is, in the thick of the dght he 
plunged his firm spearshafta, up to the very tip of their feathers, 
into the temples of the crowds of elephants of hostile Itings, That 
was his great service to thee. Why dost thou not therefore show 
thy favour to him, despite his having inflicted this furious punish¬ 
ment on the temples (of the elephants) that were eager to vie wiUi 
thy breasts? 

41. With the grate of a smile lurking round the corners of her 
lips, and given out as If from delight at the merits of the king, 
Damayanti was really laughing at him. His greatness was after 
all capable of being sung: but Nala's might was beyond the range 
of words. 

42. Sarasvatl then spake to Damayanti; the beauty of whose 
eyes surpassed the beauty of the eyes of young fawns,*® about 
another king, honoured by the assembly, directly indicating him 
with eyebrows gracefully inclining towards him.’® 

43. ^‘AJas, alas! thou hast no pity on any of these kings, who 
look at the earth with drooping heads. Let the comers of thy eyes 
be bees drinking m the king of Kepala, worthy of one’s gaze.** 

44. ''His long numerous arrows are bold. The utterly deadly 
activity of them consists of direct hitting, noiseless course, and the 
reaching of the border of the archer^s ears.*® It is meant to do harm 
to enemies alone. 

38. Fame the fuoon ts dp^rribed a mjerv drop of tho 

kinifa fcmie. 

39. Lp^p tlie white of Ms Ls bo profound Ihnt the wMlt 

Kallosa nkounliLin can Lie mhm&rgrd Ln It, as If it wen? the crystni phaliiu 
of Siva, known as See VDeabu£Bjy< 

40. Serpents are believed to hear with their eye&, 

41. It will be remembered that Ansnte beam the earth oa hi# head. 

42. lit......laughed at young fawns. 

43. Lit. already indicatbig Mm with eyebrows, the real of ihe grace of 
raovltig in his directiOTL 

44. Lit- wnrth drinking in. 

*5, Le,, while being drawn by the archer. 
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45. "Though his vow is to please all men, his vow was not 
brokeo, even when he met his foes; for, highly vexed though they 
were, he thickly painted them with blood, putting them to the sword 
in battle.® 

46. "If haply the sun should fall into the fire of his valour, 
completely would it suffer the fate of a moth. Perhaps the Creator, 
unable to create hhi fame, somehow made the ocean of milk to faU-B 
its place.^^ 

47. “The fame of this king spreads as far as the Bridge of the 
South® and the Mountain of Snow, which serve respectively os a 
line of hairs and a scarf to the two regions, inhabited by the scions 
of Pulastya’s family.® It spreads as far as the mountains®* that 
look like pillars marking the commencement of the two cities of 
Indra and Varmja, lords respectively of the cast and the west; 
(mountains) whose peaks are endowed with a crimson beauty by®* 
the lustre of the morning and evening tr^dlights. acting as baimei's. 

48. “By force he made the heads of his enemies roll along the 
ground, heads of those who fell fighting, loosing showers of arrows, 
in the forefront of the battle, or who fell forward at his feet, aurren* 
daring their arrows, upon realising the mea.sure of difference be¬ 
tween themselves and him;®® heads cut asunder and Ijdrug low, or 
drooping under the weight of terror. 

49. "The eyes of man do not see his arrows, while they arc 
pulled out of the quiver, nor when they are joined to the bowstring, 
nor while being drawn up to the ear-tip.®* They are nowhere seen 
In the sky, nor earth nor target. But, their pircance is inferred from 
the gashes in the breasts of enemies fallen in battle.’* 

50. A witty serving maid, who knew DamayentTs heart then 
said to the goddess, "How much will thou speak of him? Say 


4R. There U a pun on ih* ward which mecns bgtb "pleasiog" and 
“colouring." His vow being to "colour" or "paint” oil men. he 
his eisenties with blood. 

47. lit...its substitute. 

4S. Setubendha. 

44. The bridge buDt by Rime to cross over to Lonk£ is fancied « a 
line of hair on the body of the Hiuth. while the Rltnhlnyss are bm^ned to be 
0 scMf worn by the norlh. "The sdoni of Pulastyu's huniny” are HivmxB. 
and Hnbeut. The fomier's bom# la bi the «utb. while the latter ia the 
recent cf tiu nortlL 

Th* fountain*; ml simrUtt? Mid stin^L 

51. Lil_ the crimson beauty <iif whcflc paaka is mft^ by.,.., 

52. Lit, thff diher. 

53. Vftw 44- 
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rather, while the wide world is there, merits merely suffer from 
cougestion in him.” 

51. The people restrained the followers of the king, who were 
angrily shouting, “Ho, this is a fine assembly! Here a slave girl 
aays anything, proper or not, and (now) this one. baser than the 
other, proves insolent in the extreme. ** 

52. Then the kind goddess of speech sqpakc to Damsyanti about 
another king who, like Puriiravas, surpassed Cupid in beauty, her 
face confronting his direction, 

53. ‘'Discarding shame, under some pretext look at the radiant 
king of the Malaya mountain, with the white streaks of m^Uke 
radiance playing in thy eye-comers, (streaks) redolent with the 
fragrance of thy lotus eyes. 

54. “In vain does an arrogant foe running away from battle 

seek his own home, leaving this king hostde to him. Little does he 
know that even an inaccessible mountain tract® cannot protect him 
from the king. ^ 

55* “The ^distant" mountain of Vidura, deprived of suppliants® 
by this king, and so mellow with jeweb that grow at the rumbling 
of clouds, will be so near as to become thy pleasure hill.” 

56. “Fawn-eyed one, the row of this king’s toe-nails looks bke 
the moon on account of the presence of a beelike hue, the glTOm of 
the lotus faces of hostile kings bowing (at bb feet)He carries two 
warlike serpents, hb arms, well-nourbhed by the profuse drinking 
of waves of nectar juice, namdy, the life-breath of insolent foes. 

57. “The expanse of hb fame, in what world does it not exist? 
It b the substance that completes the incomplete digit of the moim 
on Siva’s head. It forms an assemblage of ccapored forms match- 


54 5^ 

ss^ M«*m alw: “even ihc goddess th* dnUBhter of th* fHimfi- 

Iflva) raoimlala,’* OurUo being v form of PirirjiQ. , . _ 

Sa Ut. “rendcreiJ unlucky in the mstter of supplbnu, who an; attoc- 

l&d away by ihe king. Tht? Vidura inountaln, also caOed Rchano^ produces 

jcmls which are laktn away by suppUafibs* 

57 U the nwuntain bclii:v«J to be tn tb* «nith 1= so owr^rawn with 
ha unwanled that ft wOl ext^d flom^ day aa far as the kfng'a derni- 

rviim.^ nlao te the south, dM be at the dkpoflal of DamaynnU. 

5E The outline of tbe kind's toe-nails la ciunpared to the muon, wblic 
the gloomy appeanmre fif the defeat kinfis os they fall at his feet a 
likened to the in the motm. he Ifi one, the raw of whose too-iwii? 

looks like the uiocim owing te Ihe msertiim of a bee-bora hue otc. 

50. Serpents are ■nipposed to feed on nir. 
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ing with the riumerotis bodda of the serpent Ananta.^s tt Is a plu- 
raJitj' of forms assumed by the ocean of milk, a device to do away 
with the fear of being drunk up by the sage Agostye from the hollow 
of his palm,*! 

58, “ What can a hundred kings do to him that wields the 
Hundred-killing weapon ? Whai can a hundred Lbousand do to 
one who is unerring in his aim Billions can do nothing to one 
that surpasses the ^ BLUiati flower by a mere glance. Nor can 
a hundred thousand milUons of millions do anything to one who 
destroys the entire race (of his enemies). Alas, his enemies have 
no other course than to get beyond the range of number 

58. Then a girl friend, acquainted with Damayanti's feelingSH 
said to Sarasvad with a smile, *'Look also at the other suitors 
impatient to be described by ihec.*"^ 

60. A frown from their master restrained the king^s 
attendants who were saying, ** The goddess is here authorised to 
speak. Slave girl, who art thou^ slub to give a reply V' 

6L Sarasvati then ^[lake to Damayanti about a kingt full 
noble and worthy among kings by virtue of birth and character^ 
who was brought to notice by the figure of the goddess slightly 
moving towards him. 

62. Why hast thou thus resolved not to look at the suitors 
that are come? Let thy vision be slack after at least drinking 
in Milhila's lord, 

63. **The heads of his enemies lie on the battlefleld, biting 
the lips with their teeth in angejt sayings ' Lips^ because you did 
not say to him, save, save^ ibis hath happened to 

64. “ In a great Bgbli though his right arm retreats (from 
the bow frame) ^ taking with it the bowstring along with the 

60. Lc-, the pure ffime of the king could eHsUy provide d thou¬ 

sand bodlci to match with the thousand wbltc! hoods of AwiU. 

OL Lt, his famo Joaks like several oceans of milk pul tegether^ so that 
the. ocean of nUlk need not be oh-aid of AgisstyH,^ who Is reputed to have 
drunk up oiiv octan ordy» 

S2. Ibere a pun m A (hundred thousand) can do nothing 
Id *oiie who pieroefi his 

63. VH mtans both lotus' aud the uumotu] of that name. The appuiont 
mMUiitt^ Is; (Enemies) numbefiag 'padmas' tan do nothing to one who 
oonquerr 'ptidmiis’ (lotus blossoms) with his eyes.” 

64. 'Tbe last Uno meoiis also^ erteenJes have ifo erther course than 
to floe Crtrtn the hatOe.’" Bee Vocabulary under 

65. m Look aliio at the hoate of suitors ether tium this one lor being 
dii£scrihed ihrough thy mouth. 
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arrow, the bow swans to bo eager to embrace the advicing left 
arm to *[t ecstasy of joy. 

65, “ The fame of this king a ready for a joint sovereigitty 
with tiie full moon, (a fame) that banishes the pride of Ae all- 
bright Kailasa mountoto in its while radiance. Is it the reflection 
of » rondi, . ■»«» ot l».uUW- ro«5 

clouJ,. a coBplatt raplta ol th, milk of Urn ocean of MJk? 

66 “What men have not noticed his hand, which scatters 

around the mass of F«arls found in the hollow region ^ 

frame of the temples of the foeman's elephants, pierc^ by tos 
sword ? His hand seems to sow the seeds of the tree o ame ^ 
the earth, cleft by the hoofs of gahoptog hor^, in 
undertaken with armies composed of men, elephants, chari 

chargers. 

67 “ Let the (all-giving) Kalpa tree manage somehow to 
live, bending under the pretext of the weight of fruits acctimula^ 
ri owing to the lack of suppUants. since ^ king is 

in his charities. But, how wiU the Jewel Mouiriam, to^ 

crested with the uprise of its unspent weidth of 

to live, utterly disgraced by the scandal of its deserhon by 

68. The brMc'a Bvenaon for the kiae ™ 

,un,«l aside" to smUe. a girl Werf of hers hovtaig «k«i her ".th 
signs, ‘ Shall 1 interrupt the eulogy of the king . 

69. Then the sweet-voiced goddess of speech 

another king with her eye. with a view to describing him, and 
TeS ^ayantrs ears with words that were nectar streams of 

the moon, her mouth. 

TO “Here la the lord of RamarOpa. superior to Cupid to 

heJlv He“ ooi, das. ..en look«f at by thee. Thou or, lus 

Sw. wonhii^t of dl. A tootoont. poss^otog . luaW rivdltog 
thine is very rarely fouad- 

71, “Lo. without any armour, bis enemies, pierced by un- 


SB. Lit . the beotlty of Towi-.-^ 

87, Lit, in baltl-s* of nffni/ea 

tbs flf tlif? or lame. 

m. mi VocnlJiiliwy under See fiMo Vilrte 55 

©, Lit curved her focei 
TO- Lit Anotlwr, 


The israfb arn fatu^^ 
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barbed arrows, crossed the ocean of existence, sinking low in 
battle, and piercing their way through the entire orb « 


72. “As the beat of this king's arms creates a veritable sum¬ 
mer in the habitation of his enemies, should not likewise the poor 
wives of the foemen create there reservoirs of water with the 
tears of their lotus eyes ? 

73. “On battle fields, who. looking at the unequalled martial 
commotion of his expeditions, leading to universal conquest, did 
not mistake the volume of dust raised fay the hoofs of the horses 
m his vanguard to be the profuse smoke of the burning fire of the 
uncurbed might of his arms, that is fed hy raw bamboo fuel, to 
wit, his enemies with blood gushing from the sword cuts giwm 
by him ?« 

74. “What are the worlds whose inhabitants, taking two 
pitchers, their own thirsty ears, immersed in the nectar stream of 
the poetry celebrating his fame,’’ did not inaugurate the coronation 
of his Fame, which built a throne, to be occupied by itself, on the 
Ocean of milk, after the gods, churning the * waters ’ of the Ocean 
of milk, had inade them solid ? 

75. “ Ihe panegj^ric of his fame seems to be engraved on the 
stony hearts’® of a hundred thousand gazelle-eyed mistresses of 
hostile kings, which were not quickly rent at the news of the death 
of them husband.s in hattle; (engraved) with such chisels as the 
sharp finger-nails of the women piercing™ their own bosoms while 
they beat their breasts.” 


71. Le, weni to the higheit hwiven a reward fw bekng killed in 
iMttle. See Verse For the puns we Notes. The jmagery ia Umt af 
shipwrecked persoiu comina asW without any helntsman or favoumbTe 
whids w OH,™. It is nlaa implied that the kiri« dots not use bsrijcd arrows. 

^ ^ do not put on any armour. 

7Z The imagery Is that of amokc produced by fire kindled with raw 
bOlfiOOOj 

T1 Lit-neeUr etrcjims of h$ poetiE* tharattcr, 

,V “V*^ created the designation of curds, The fam- 

Kamartipn i» fancied as a king, who, being and white 
e^blisbes his Uirorte on iJw o«nn of milk. The poet then describes the 
wnmauon ^ king Fame perform«i fay the inhnbitimta of the throe worli 
^ pouring ef with pitchers on Uie head of the prince to £ 

wrtaUed Is on i^atlsl fenture of a coronatioffl. the oeoele ^ 

ID the po^lry Dcc^stoiud by king Fanu. 

75r LlL bcari^tianetu 

.during the beating of branata. 
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76. Then fl maid, the bearer of the bete! casket, who under¬ 
stood DamayanU's reelin&s, taking a lietel-roU in the fold of her 
hand, said to Sarasvatl, "Do thou lighten the fatigue of thy mouth 
with this."^ 

77. Sarasvata stretched her hand towards another Cupidlike 
Iring Thcit to the bride, who was so pleasing to the people in the 
assembly, and had eyes resembling those of a young, timid fawn, 
she said. 

78. “Thou pool of beauty's nectar 1 Here is be whom the 
land of Utkala loves for the multitude of his virtues. His eyes are 
fondly anxious to look at thy face. Verily, let the undulations of 
the radiant ripples of thy glances stretch out to him.''* 

79. *■ The Wish-cow and the Kalpa tree, whose suppliants have 
been attracted away by him who makes all suppliants content, 
sati^ their passion for charity; the cow offering pourings of milk 
to the tree, and the tree morseb of leaves to the cow, 

80. “Clearly visible is that rosy hue of his hands and feet, 
caused perhaps by the rays of the rubies on the crowns of kings, 
who fell at his feet, and whom he raised with his hands. 

81. “ It is hut proper that the sun doth not remain steady in 
any direction, and the forest-lire resorts to dense woods as its sole 
refuge; since they are vanquished by the valour of his arms. But, 
fie on the submarine fire that hath for fear entered into the waters, 
i ts enemy. 

82. “ITie sprays of water from the trunks of the advancing 
war elephants of this king having brought about, 1 ween, the season 
of mist, should not the soldiers of hostile kings shudder in their 
hearts 7 Should not the lotus faces of their wives fade away ? 
Should it not be a gloomy day for them all ? 

83. “ It was highly befitting this king who hath accumulated 
all virtues in him that he whose arrows are efficient in war, leaving 
all other limbs of his enemies, cut to pieces the vital parts of their 
hearts and shoulders; (hearts) that were arrogant over and again, 
(shoulders) that did not bend. 

84. *' The Fame of his arms having gone afar like a champion 
warrior,^ conquering all objects proud of their own whiteness, the 


77. ffiis was a hint to Saraavati to discontinue her speech. 

7S Lit ^ I hfmj 

7a Thr pure wbite lame of the king ifi fwndea a* comiiierm« all other 
objecti. 
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while 14 is br^dished Ifi bftttles it is a cause of terror to those 
of the kings wrho do not act snake-charmeii&, putting in their 
nxouth the joint of an unfailing medicinal creeper consisting of their 
own finger in token of submissioiu®^ 

07* ** This king b clearly famous Os being the foremost among 
archers, though he handled the bowstring of an (apparently) faulty 
bow, which In battle shows its hack to the ranks of hostile soldjers. 
becomes crooked towards himself, and being cruel, utters a fero¬ 
cious yeil,® 

98- “ The enemies as well as the arrows of this king make no 
hissing sounds nor do they tremble, when they come to the fore 
and fall in battle. Proper it is that, once let loose^ they have no 
return. But the wonder is, the enemies pierce ‘friends^ and the 
arrows pierce foes-^ 

99- ^^This king hath engaged the world in the adoration of 
Virtue. TTie horse®® he rides blinds the sky with dust, deafens the 
directions with the sound of its hoofs, makes the wind appear lame 
with the rush of its speed in war, and benumbs panegyrists with 
its merits. The horse disdains to touch the earth with its feet, 
rushing with continuous forward bounds. 

** Lo, though the battlefield was crowded with onlookeiSp®* 
none could see the amazing dance of thoge dancer^p the able enemy 
soldiers with their throeto severed by this king j because, there 
was a darkness caused by the battle-front's blinding streams of 
dust rising from the surface of the earth, quickly cleft by the 
movements of the hoofs of horses rushing at a headlong speed* 

101. “ He dug a tank where waves are loud with gusts of 
wind from the wings of bevies of birds playing in the lap of Its 

01. Ut. (UiE siimrd) wlUt:h heu a criHskiHi miitiaD coming into viow on 
account of Its waving. The circular moveincnt of the ^ord, brandished fuH 
length. U likraod lo the wrilhlng of a serpent 

S2. Ref. to B cuMom signifying auhmhsioti. 

'one whu takes hold nf ihe bowstring', Lo., m archer, meatu 
also *one who Bppreciateg merit". It in Lmpiled by pun thni the king Ls fore- 
nuHt among tJaosE who ^ppreciale merits appreciatmg the merit 
oven of those wlio have otherwitt grave dcfecis, nainelyp cowardice, huin- 
tetity nmt savuge nmnners. 

04, This Is ftn apparent cntitmdicBqn based on a pun on the word ftW 
meaning both 'the ^ua* and "a Memi" The real meaning is, ihc enemj^ 
^pierce the sun”, Le., being IdUed in battk, go to ihe highest heaven through 
the Jolor orb. C(, Verae 20. 

95. tit The hPTK occuptod by thLs ktog who has engaged eto 

96. Lit. people Looking at the battle. 
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wsterst. which are rich in fragrance on account of the unfolding 
of the petals of the graceful blue lotus blos^ms. The tank is 
pleasing to the eyes of travellers whose fatigue Is removed by its 
banks occupied by rows of trees full of fresh^ green leaves in the 
cluster of their branches. 

102. That pool of water is an old fellow with a body wrinkled 
with ripples, and white with grey hair, the rows of swans on it. It 
is supported by a sticky the pole in the middle ; it bears the burden 
of so many years.®^ It has a bald, gravely* moving head, to wit, 
its water worthily flashing in contact with brilliant moonshine^* 
Properly is it ever honoured by the salutation of pious men bath¬ 
ing in it 

103. Young tnaid. in this tank, ditring the hours of water- 
sports* do thou play wdth this youth. There let the lotus-stalk be 
the only means of distinguishing the reftecUon of thy eyes from 
the blue lotus blossoms. Let the reflection of thy figure take the 
place of the water-deities of the tank Let thy face be imtalled in 
the sovereignty of its hlossoming lolus realm. 

104. ** All black things of the world have flown to fables for re¬ 
fuge, banished from the universe cleansed by the phenomenon of 
this king's fame. Lo, Disgrace had a terror of the far-famed king, 
for, dark as it was, it never appeared even in any mention of him.’’ 

105. At the sight of Dainayantf s attitude Inwards Ibis king, 
a girl friend of hers said, If others do not want turn to be subject 
to disgrace, I too certainly noU I shall only make that disgrace 
a Tamya spray decorating the ears of the assembly 

106. “The spots of this king^s disgrace, numbering rniUlons 
and millions, and resembling the darkness seen by (hose who are 
bom blind, are sung by a crowd of dumb fellows bom of barren 
women, on the eighth note of the gamut, by the shore of the ocean 
of the milk of tortoise dams.'”^®^ 

107* Willi playful movements of her eyes, Damayanti surveyed 
the assembly composed of smiling faces astonished at these words. 
She looked also at the king to see whether he laughed or not. 

97. AlflO^ it hm so grent a multittide of birdi 

Se, bit. suitably* _ 

both nnci mtiin* both briiltatit 

moonshine' and 'a bsMwa (fl+^) i*.* baliioe^ 

loo. make the BMcmbly IMeu to hb disgrwt- Tbmain leaws are 
dark !n colcmx. 

lOL The vene la a r™^«ncratlon of diings Ihsl do not esrist It « 
intended to moke SarweU'i solemn deMriptinn serioeomic. 

N. 25 
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lOSi It the dark pupil of Damayanti'a eye that was guilty 
dL looking at some one other than Nak. But the corner of her eye 
turned towards Nala near hy\ showed a devoUon worthy of Lt^ 
white and ro^ hue.*^ 

109^ Then did Cupld^ having no limbs of his owiv opiKuss that 
bride, tummg himself into an archer with another's limbs, to wih 
Nala's glancing eyes serving as arrows.*^ He took up also a bent 
bow, the circular mark of iortune on Naiads hands. 

HO. The extremely fair DamnyantJ. a golden KelakI flower, 
was full of thrills as the dower is full of thorns. She had flashing, 
bright leafy designs painted on her body, just as the flower has 
graceful radiant petals. She had a fragrance, like the Boww^ and 
cherished a great love, Ju^t as the flower haa pollen in plenty. As 
if on account of &Ya*s wrath, she sought refuge with Nala, taking 
him for Cupid, enemy^^®^ 

111. Plunging into an ocean of joy, Damayontf went far down, 
and caused one to take her for a girl of the nether world, becau^ie 
she adorned the bottom of that ocean. With her mind fixed on the 
real NaJa, she could not even glance at the four (false) Nalas who 
were before her^ In spite of their likeness to him. 

112. The king, too, presented her, the treasure of his heart, to 
his eyes as a loving present, end received her undulating glance, a 
welcome guest hard even fbr the gods to obtain. But, pierced anon 
by Cupid with an arrow composed nf the surgo of a stream of 
nectar, he rendered futile with a certain blindness of joy other sigi- 
nifleant showers of her glances. 

113. Epilogue. 

Srihira, etc. Iti the epic. The Story of Nala, composed by tHin 
whose head is a bee attending the lotus feet of Ms mother, the 
twelfth cantOp biiliiont by nature, is nt an end. 

102, It if Lcnplicd tlwt ihi? looked m flit Mogadhn Idng Vith the pupil 
of her eye\ ijc., straight [n flie fnw, out <if curknity. But hAt ddaiong 
gUmcM, cTcprvslvo of love <8. £2>, mcinfc for Nala. This vereo contra¬ 
dicts the coxl canto, in whiifli DomByontl k described as being perplexed in 
the presmee of the four g/odB disguised m Nmla, unable to distinguish the 
real Kalii from them. 

'eer-kisfing' Is to be apphed also to ^mtoW L#^ m 
arrow wfyeh touobat the ear of the ereher as be draws the bowstrina. 

1<14. ISomayanti Is rniegtned to bo a Ketoki ffawer^ ond as such she It 
hated by fliva, Ike flower bains excluded fram the worship of ^va. She, 
Lberefore, seeks refuge with Cupid, Slva^t well-^knvwp onem]^ but, mistnklns 
Nala for Cupid, she mlly botaket banelf to Nabi- For the alliidmi to the 
Ketoki Bower see Nolas on I- 7B. 


CAJMTO xni 


1. Then the palanquin-bearers carried DamayanH away from 
that crowd of kings, and took her to the five heroes assuming the 
form of Nala;^ just as the fragrance of flowers removes the bees 
resorting to it from all other trees of the Nandana garden, and takes 
them to the (five) Kalpa trees. 

2. At that moment, Sarasvatl who perceives the conduct of the 
people of all the worlds spoke about Indra in such a way flmt the 
consort of Sad was described, but his disguise as Nala was not 
revealed. 

3. *‘Noble maid, shall I speak of the excellence of the army of 
heroes belonging to him whose prowess vanquished his enemy, the 
demon Bala; and whose martial splendour terrified the demons on 
account of Gai^era and Vi^u living with him as warriors? 

(Applied to Nala)—' 

‘*Nohle maid, what shall 1 speak of his descent from l^g Vira* 
sena,^ possessing as he does a mi^t subversive of the host of his 
enemies? His martial splendour hath been perfumed in contact 
with the ichor flowing from the feces of elephants forming part of 
his troops. 

4. “In battles and in processions, he® is followed by armies of 
gods rewarded with wars rich in spoils, (armies) on whom a sua- 
fike lustre is shed by Indra’s bow* present in the besom of the 
clouds that carry the moon and the followers of Siva, 

(Applied to Nala)— 

"In his royal assembly and in his processions, he is attended 
by maids carrying Camara whisks, who are adorned with profuse 
ornaments, and possess a sunlike lustre inwrought with (the 
colours) O'! the rainbow adhering tb their mid-bosom, beautiful 
with pearLstrings shining white, 

5. "Full mighty, he drew out the world submerged in an ocean 
of peril, clipping the wings of the extremely rugged mountains that 
carry crores of insolent elephants and lions, 

1 Nate himselt and dw four gods Indm Vanina, Agnl atsd Yasm dls- 

guised m NnJa. 

2, Nalii*# iather. 

4 th* ruinbw- 
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(Applied to Nala)— 

mighty^ he. «... .periJp deii^troymg the ^es of (hostile) 
kings, whose campaigns took a heavy toil of the lives of peerless 
white chargers, and who owned croree of msolent elephants and 
steeds. 

6. '"Thou with calyx breasts! know him to be none other than 
Indra, the conqueror of mouniains, whose thunder in battles never 
fails. Dost thou not see Ibis great maryd of hisj the presence of 
his numerous^ eyes miracutously concealed? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

'*Tbou. .... .breasts! think not that he Is a sinner in any way. 
He is the conqueror of kings> and flees not from battle. Wilt thou 
not furtively glance at his highly marvellous arms and eyes? 

7, **Brt)Bd-bippcd maid^ the gods, jealous of demons like Bala 
and others richly enjoying a pmstjerous sovereigntyj lo^ongiy take 
hold oi his hands and feet. With tndra as thy consort do thou re¬ 
joice like 3act 

(Apphed to Nals)— 

"'Broad-hipped maid, his rosy hands and feet bear lines of 
fortune indicating a rich enjoyment of a sovereignty thriving with 
armies and the like. With him as thy consort do thou rejoice, as 
Saci with IndrBL^^ 

Si Hearing the w'bole of this speech applying equally to Indra 
and Nslar and perceiving the Belf-same beauty In both, the fsir- 
toothed damsel received no conclusive evidence either from her 
ears or her eyes. 

9, "Is he Indra, or is he Nala"? Knowing Dsmayanti to be 
wavering thus, the great goddess once more composed a wreath of 
speech, pointing out to her the god of fire in the assembly, 

10. '"Here is the abode of beat. Ever upmoving is he. What 
hath not been acquired by this Conqueror of wealth!® From him, 
brilliani, do thou acquire abounding gold. None hath a resplendent 
wealth of beauty like his, 

(Applied to Nala)— 

''Here is an abode of mi^t. He thrives over higher. What 
hath not been acquired by this conqueror of wealth? . . J 


5. The tbcmsipd eyes cA IneirB. 

fl. An fspithet of ihe fire gfflb wh» is believed to havi produced gold. 
T. The rest If same as above. 
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11. '*Fair'«ared o&e. tb« a9)te$ left by diverse earthly objects 
falling victim to the great fury of his flames paint even the body 
of Siva, ascetic though he is. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

'‘Fair-eared one, his prosperity resulting from the great cam¬ 
paigns of diverse kings falling victim to the great power of his arms 
eircites the jealousy even of ascetics, and of those who are exceed¬ 
ing wealthy. 

12. '"Thou with a face like Ihy father’s! The entire society of 
gods hath him for a mouth.* His seat is between Yama and Indra.® 
Betake thyself to this refulgent one, who doth ever possess a deep 
red beauty of lustre. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

'"niou- .father’s! The entire council of the learned hath 

him ss its mouthpiece. His impartiality Is even greater than that 
of Yama and Indra. Betake thyself to this refulgent one, who hath 
ever beautiful hands with a deep ciimson hue. ^ 

13. ‘Towerful as he is, his brilliance is never slight on wood. 
When he abides amid fuel, the grasses are his enemies. Swift and 
rising, by what adversary can he be overcome on the earth? 

(Applied to Nala)— 

‘Able aa he is, he has no liking for those whose talents are poor. 
To him present in the thick of the the enemies are as straw. 
Progressive and quick, by what adversary can he be overcome on 
earth? ” 

14. Having listened to this speech common to Agni and Nala, 
DamayantI perceived no difference between them. Her mind said 
of the same one, 'He is Nala‘, and at the same tune said some¬ 
thing else, TTe is not Nala.'^® 

15. Then seeing her thus reduced to a state of mind tinged 
with doubt, amazement and fear, Sarasvati began speaking about 
another lord of a cardinal point, the son of the god whose rays 
cause the day-lotus to hlootti-^ 

3. As pblations lo the god* <m* affiern] In the Are, the god of fire Is 
called their mouth. 

9. Yfijno Is the regent of the woth, and Indra of the *flSL rules 

ora- thd South Bast. _ 

10. Means also ? ITc is the god of 

11. Yama, the son of the hhl 
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16. *TjOp because he wields his mace, the entire world, tremb¬ 
ling with evades faUlng into sin. Is there any one free from 

death from the afflictions caused by him, which baffle evm the 
Physicians of heaven? 

(Applied to Nala)--» 

because he widds his sceptre, the entire world, 

Is there a god marked by a lustre like his, which wounds even 
the pride of the Asvins?^ 

17. “Samjna, the wife of the Sun, is heard to be the cause 
of his birth. But, Cbaya (another wife of the Sun) hath nowhere 
been knowm as such. Whoae life does he not destroy? It ia this 
Varna who practised religious austeritl^ in confonnity with rules. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

*'Hi5 name when heard brings good to bis friends. To whom 
doth he not act as a friend? Such gleam of beauty as his hath 
nowhere else been encountered. With self-control hath he prac¬ 
tised religious austerities in conformity with rules. 

IS. ^"Moreover, his father is the beauteous-formed Sun that 
obscures by hb lustre all the refulgence of the moon. At whom 
is his death-dealing power not aimed? He has one disgrace; he 
is the ordainer of afflictions in others. 

(Applied to Nala)^— 

"‘Moreover, his father waa a king who eclipsed by his power 
the might of all other kings, and whose figure was beautiful with 
robes and gems. Towards wham^^ is his death-dealing power not 
directed? He has the character of Kri^a, being one who applies 
his mace to hb foes. 

19. “Fair maid,, he alnne doth wield power amid the dead 
Know him to be the lord of human lives. Truly to him^ the 
brother of the A^ins, all creatures yield. 

(AppUed to Nala) — 

“Fair maid, in the battle of enemies and others, he alone doth 
attain to power. Think of him as the lord of ihy life. To him 
resembling the A^ins in beauty, thb earth among the primordial 
elements doth certainly yield.” 

20, Thb atring of words, common to Tama and Nala, caused 
doubt in DamayanlTs mind, already in doubt at the sight of more 

12. Lit whelmed with trembling. 

ISL The AfivJnA anj tlu divine phyxLcifinsi, CoinDUdi for their beauty. 

11 Le., towards what enemy. .,« 
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than one Nala. VerUy it was soioething like cmshing a thing 
already crushed. 

21. Perceiving in Damaj^nti, who was gravely in doubt, nei¬ 
ther an affirmative not a negative attitude towards Yama, the 
revered goddess began to speak in a worthy manner, stretching 
her hand with the fingers extended in the direction of Varuga. 

22. "That army of his, composed of many an ocean, doth 
ind eed thrive with the roar of marine animals, (the army) that 
confronts all directions, contains many a cavern, and is lost to 
view on the further shoi^^ 

(Applied to Nahi)“ 

‘That army of his. repository of many a swordt doth indeed 
thrive with hand to hand 6shts. (the army) that has an all-^rvad- 
Ing front, and contains numerous archers. Any check to it from 
an enemy is inconceivable. 

23. "Along the front rank of his army, the vast, deeply 
rumbling ocean brings him delight with ornaments of gems, (the 
ocean) that is inhabited by crocodUes and dolphins and Vi^u. and 
accompanied by woods fon the shore) containing lotuses in hloom. 

(Applied to Nala)— 

“On the boundary line of his vanguard, numerous mimpetiog 
elephants gaily put forth their roar. They have smooth ti^ 
and the flow of ichor. Their faces are covered with spots. They 
are bedecked*® with ornamental gems. 

Zt "Graceful one, what river of his runs not along its banks 
with rapid streams? How can we speak of the river's sands, 
immense** as they are, occupied by hundreds of crabs? 

(Applied to Nala)'— 

“Graceful one, what army of his, with horses aceompamed 

by chariots, rushes not at foes? How can we of ^ 

of it, TTiiiltitudtDOua as they are, aocomparkied by hundreds 

of white chargers? 

25 ■'Beautiful maid, betake thyself to yonder lord of ffie 
waters. Look at lus excellence, the river &wja attached to bis 


15. Lit not loriung ia 

IG. Ui. owing to ihere beimi maiiy 

ir. ihe wlilicni- 
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feet. Moreover, the hver Sarasvati is devoted to his service. 
What pools of water serve him not? 

( Applied to Nala) — 

"Beautiful maid, betake thyself to this lord of the earth. Look 
at the rosy Hue of hJs feet. He it is, besides, whom the goddess of 
learning serves. Who doth not resort to him with the hope of 
riches?^* 

26. Should not this ambiguous speech promote the growth of 
the row of creepers of Damayantrs doubts about the several Nalas? 
But, nevertheless it w^ strange that the speech likewise Increased 
doubts with regard to Damayantl in the minds* of Kala and Vartuia 
as well 

27. Seeing the damsel undeceived even by the crafty gods 
who had disguised themselves as Nala, the great goddess spake 
to her, pointing to Nala who was surrounded by the assembly of 
kings as by a halo. 

28. “Dost thou not recognise this king, the abode of beautyt 
who hath achieved advancement in victory in mighty battles? Is 
there any one to whom he doth not appear to be JimutavShana by 
virtue of his benign activity, his liberality towards suppliants?^® 

29. “He is one who thoroughly studied Indra's law,^® and 
whose radiance blossomed forth with his roynl coronation. Com- 
meudable will be thy acceptance of Nalai who is now thus men¬ 
tioned by me by name.®^ 

30. "Knowing hb wrath and his passion for warfare, as well 
as the generosity of his mindi thou sbouldst offer thyseU to Nala. 
the lord of Justice, in the fullness of thy innate love for him.^^ 

31. "Is it thy wish that his heart diould not be bereft of the 
hope of marrying thee? What men Eving in the world does he not 

J0. TKp verse might refer to Indfa abo : "Dost thou not recoenise this 
hand jo Tn*, Jovial Indra. who hath.... battles? Is there any otm bo whom 
he doth not oppear ta be the cloud-borne iitiirD by vlrhie of hia tmdevolcnt 
activity towards hundreds cf hostile demons ? 

19i Lit wuj* 

20. The verse mifthi refer to Agni abot Is on* whose hrlEiance 
grew on accounl of hU helni drenched wUh the butter ol Indra's $aejrtfic*«ri 
into which he very often plunges. CEanmendaht* will be thy acceptance of 
the Kod of dre ........ 

2% Applied to ^An^ry one, knowing his passion for kQlfnff as 

well ta Ihe propitious character of the owrted by him, thou ^ouldst 

ofTer thyself to Yanui who b nat Nsda . (The region owned hy Yama is 

the Souths. 
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protect? It IB not fitting that thon abouldsl have no hkitig for 
him.'’® 

32. Sarasvati spake to Daroeyanti, who was in a fljc, 

having pereeived Nala’s identity with Indra from the first of these 
verses, with Agni from the second, with Yama from the third, and 
with Vartma from the fourth, 

33. “Loving Kala as thou dost, how wUl thy surrender to 
yonder four, Indra, Agni. Yama and Varvaja, be to the good By 
no means. They are shining in this assembly, assuming an identity 

“Wise maid, why dost thou not conclude this divine bdng 
to be irala® nor choose him as thy consort? Certain it is. b 
not the reed ‘nala.' It would be an overwhehr^ loss to 
if thou shouldst accept him not. Who else could be thy ■ 

35. Ascertaining these words about Nala to be common also 

to Indra, Agni, Yama and Varmia. the 

romtog felt a certain grief, just as the tide of the ocean 

feels the submarine fire. t»oole 

36 Just as in the presence of a diversity of doctrines, ^plo 

s.r,r riel t-r “r 

having prevented her from acquiring such a trust. ^ 

37. Kali will oppress Nala in. the fu^. buf 
ready made the beautiful damsel suffer. In this world. 

,. J , V . 'T« It thv wish Ihal hla tsand shooM be fee* 
22. Applied to Voni^ T* H tby ^ marrinfiell 

the 172^1^ not pmper eto. 

is Z loid ol liw earth. Why d«. thou 

wipSS to .hich 

M orohrf, t,i« li'jl » a.™ immt mtpl 1*» 

•a.» — b: asf><^:.«w 

»s 11>W0 aa aaw, <m*l > 

XVn. "DvfipOT" bw? means , 

K 2® 
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malevolent ages Dvapara and Kali could not tolerate the matriage 
of Dsmayanti and Nala. 

38, We knoW; at that moment^ if ever* Cupid who has be¬ 
wildering arrowSp disquieting her simultaneously and separately 
with regard to each of the (five) Nalas, obtained a success for the 
number of his arrowB,^ 

39, Damayanti never loved Nala for his beauty, she who 
rejected those gods who had Naiads beauty. Love of one being 
for another hursts into bloom^ bom solely of the maturity of one's 
deeds done in another birth. 

40, Where shail I get that bird®^ whom 1 might question? 
By its words I should know Nala as before." Hius the wavy-haired 
maldt her mind subject to Cupid, recalled at that moment the 
divine swan associated with Nala- 

41, With a fervent ardour she looked at each of them over 
and agaiUj but perceived no difierence between them five. Then 
as if with a frenzied mind that raised a hundred doubts and again 
removed them, she said thu& 

43^ '^There is a certain notion among people that there are 
two moons; but there is a cause for that error, the first being the 
pressing of the comers of the eyes, while the contiguity of trans¬ 
parent object 3 b the cause of the notion of image. But no reason 
b there for my illusion about the diversity of these,^ 

43. *^Or, is the fovla] Nala jesting with me, assuming a diver¬ 
sity of forms? Endowed with the power of knowledge^ does he 
not perhaps possess thb art, ^ he does the art of knowing the feel¬ 
ings of horses? 

44. *'Is one of them Nala? Is another Furiiravas? Is another 
Cupid? Are the other two the Afivins?^ Am I not perhaps mis¬ 
taking them for Nala, alike as they are by virtue of the pre-eminence 
of their beauty? 

45. "Elrstwhlle too on every dde did I see my beloved Nala, 
whelmed as I was with grief at his absence. Why hath that ^ghi 
of mine returned 9galn« by the play of which I see these unreal 
Nalas? 

Sfl. all the five arrcwi qf Cupid mined to have a iiiniultaiiDqu? 
effect m her, a trtuznph. tc my, for Uie number five. 

2&. i^., the folden awan. 

3Q. She thinhi she ia suffering from d halluclneticiL in which Nala 
■P(PKira In her In five forms. 

32. Cf. 10. 22 
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46. '‘Why do 1. deluded, thus make wrong surmbes? Clearly 
it is such, a trick of Indra and the rest. For the goddess herself 
composed verses on them in such wise that they referred to the 
lords of the cardinfll poiut:^ as well. 

4T. "How can any mortal sign be visible in my lord while 
he Is amid these five who are deluding my mind ? Alas, why is it 
that these gods bear not their distinctive marks, such as the pos¬ 
session of dust-free bodies ? 

48. "Shall 1 beseech the gods to give me Nala ? Or, away 
with them, stubborn in spite of my daily worshipping them for 
Nala 1 Their hearts are dreadful, like caverns, the ocean of their 
kindness being dried up by the impact of Cupid’s Withering 
Arrow. 

49. “Ye gods, lords of the cardinal points, like os the bene¬ 
ficial mission of meritorious books, even after they have acquired 
a beauty of letters derived from reed pens, vanishes when the 
books fall into deep wells, to wit, into the po^ession of fools ^ so 
likewise, why hath your benevolent mission, virtuous as you 
disappeared, alas, even after you have assumed Nala’s beautiful 
form.®* 

50. ‘TThat was written by God on the tablet of some ones 
forehead, though unsuitable, was bound to come about, removing 
something that was suitable for him. What desire should I now 
cherish in my heart 1 Not the rays of the sun, but snow c<m- 
stiBnes the lotus. 

51. ‘*Thal I am ihixs unlucky here I surmise from this: even 
the (all-giving) Kalpa tree ivhen I ask for Nala becomes surely 
miserly towards me. Its hands, the tips of its leaves, have their 
fingerlike young shoots feverishly shrinking. 

52. "Shall 1 put the garland of choice in the hand of the 
goddess,®* saying, *Whoever anud these is Nala, place it upon 
him’ ? But then I would make her the enemy of the gods, and 1 
would not hurl a jewel of a friend for the sake of 8 mere straw, 

myself. 

53 •’What if 1 moke the garland reach Nala, saying, ‘l*ei 
him among these who Is the real Nala accept this wreath in order 

32 Agni, Varww, Ysnii and Id^ « , 

33. Lit, A chann ol emnplasslcn dcrimd fnitii NaIa. 

31 Jjfc. S&rasvati 
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that I may choo^ him' ? But how cm I io so, discarding sharne ? 
It would be ndlculous, alas, the entire assembly hearing my words, 

54. *‘But why does the last Nala, though just like the other 
Nalas. drench my heart with streams of nectar ? Or, perhaps, in 
s^te of the similanty in letters between the first and the last word, 
the grace of the beauty of alliteration flashes in the last word^ 
only.” 

55, Thus rejecting the surmises arising in her mind, Dama- 
yanti could not come to a conclusion with regard to any* Her 
face, with its joy marred by grief, resembled then the moon over^ 
posvered by the sum 

5€. Epilogue. 

Szihlra, etc. In his epb. The Story of Hala, full of sweet 
things, the thirteenth canto, an ocean of poetic emotion, has come 
to an end 


35. Ihe hst Une cl the vmns/a l« an axampl#. Damayant] ^ aside the 
iKkasibUity of the last one being Urn reiii Nala, m lha last of i group has 
olten a ntom delightful Appoaracce than the rest 


CANTO XIV 


1. Then in order to obtain Nala, Damayanti eagerly set about 
the patificaUon ol the gods. The Creator made SurabM the wish- 
cow of the gods; hut he made the gratification of the gods the wish- 

cow for men, 

2. The gods are a grove of allrgiving Kali» trees to tis, bear¬ 
ing choice sweet fruits as a result of the provision of water-basins, 
namely, the ceremonial circumambulations to the right; and pour¬ 
ings of water, to wit, the offering of unguents and incense. 

3 Full of faith, she bowed to the gods, uttering their names. 
The salutation of those who ha!.-* faith in the gods ia a synthesis of 
the components constituting an afi-encompassing success. 

4 As she in her heart, visualised the omnipresent gods by 
force of meditation, her vision became to her a surety of 

ment of her desire. The gods, once seen, vouchsafe a nohle boon. 


5. There she worshipped them, while the people in the assam- 
hly looked on amazed. Flowers bloom when fruits are coming; 
the gods likewise rejoice when a result b about to be wchl 

6. She then worshipped them with hymns and bunches of 
flowers, fresh and deUghtfully soft; hymns pleasing by their danty. 
and flowers by their purity; hymns joy-^vlng, and flowers sww^ 
smeUing; hymns composed in metres regulated by syUabm 

and fioters growing on Malati plants; hymns that had “^^ed 
verses accompanied by songs, and flowers that had smging bees. 

T. Single-minded, she meditated on the gods, t^em 

on the lotus scat of her heart by mental concentration. The un- 
douded contemplation of the gods b the prdude to the attainment 


of a result desired. 

$. Thweupon «>• e«^. 

fed at that Bnorntt of !.« dovoUoo. How mad. Uoanng would a 
fire need when it wanted to be manifest of itself. 

9. Bavins obtadnod the favour of tha sods, she re^ed th. 
n...... of compodtiou of Sarasvaffs pteasaut s^hm. Ihe 5<^. 

mdoed, whm. pl«s«i. Slve nothing ds. thm. that th^r snmt a waU- 

10. Koophts » viaw *0 1... Nda.- ah. Utan oom.««d wlft 


1. Le., the fifUior be «•! Nal*. 
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its special subject each verse, which was applicable to one or other 
of the godSk but was irrelevant with regard to any one else.^ 

11, At that moment she came to know that the verses (taken 
separately) referred to the womanly devotion of the regions ol 
the sky to each of the divine regents? on account of the depen¬ 
dence of each region on one or other of them. But, taken together, 
they referred to Nda alone; even as the diverse regions, all com¬ 
bined, were subj^t to Nala alone.^ 

12, (Now) she surmised that each of the verses which was 
applicable respectively to Vanina, Indra, Yama and Agxii, referred 
to Nala^ when combined with the rest Each one of the verses 
then served to single out a god who was not Nala. 

13, When she concluded the last one to be the king, her 
heart was replete with joy. Pondering on Sarasvatf^ way of 
speaking, she said with a mind submerged in an ocean of thought 

14 ^^Verily she has an exlraordii^aTy way of speaking. For 
she is Sarasvatl assuming a corporeal form* Speaking with a two¬ 
fold meaning, she honoured Indra and the other gods, and singled 
out to me Nala as well. 

15. **As a favour to mOj she strung together four garlands of 
speech® to indicate Nala clearly. TWo of them* could signify Nala. 
Lo, my own delusion was great. 

16. 'That those words of her conveyed a twofold meaning is 
verily the play of her poetic power. For even the divine lords nl 
the regions, altogether different (from Nala), played the role of 
mortal kings. 

17. “Did the goddess then approve the rejection of the four 
gods. Indra and the others, as they were being pointed out one 
after another ? Did her pleasant speech, therefore, urge me to¬ 
wards Nala ? O what a delusion came over me 

18. At that moment Damayantl saw that the earth was not 
touched by the gods, who surely considered the Earth to be the wife 
of another holding with devotion the feet of her consort Nala? 

2 ij., she nenv urydmtooA that ibe verses 13. 10 etc,, though appiirently 
ippUcebto to NaLa as well os the godi, referred only to the nod not 

to NbIa. 

3, ie., Indra end the other three godi, 

i. Let^ while eBch of the divine regenti ruled ever oiw cr other jf ibe 
regtoiu, Nila, being ■ king, wm the muster of all thi^ regions, 

5. 13. 23-31. 6. 13, 29, 3C, 

7. Nala bdng a king, the earth was his wife. Th* gttds of emiTK do 
not touch the grourid when they aiv on the earth. 
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19, Coining to the fore, she saw in the gods no blink of the 
eyes, but noticed it in the king, as if It were saying, beckoning to 
her, “Come here, and be united with Nala,” 

20, The maiden perceived no dust of the earth on the gods, hut 
saw it on Nala, Doubtless It was attached to him from the Earth 
while she gave him, her husband, an embrace.* 

21. She saw on Nala, but not on the gods, perspiration that 
looked like a layer* of diamond on. a beautiful surface of gold, as if 
it wished to abate within his frame, eager to embrace ber, the heat 
caused by its separation from her,‘® 

22. The maiden saw that the garlands of the gods were freah; 
but that of Nala was fading, as if it thought. "Having won this tender 
maiden to-day, will Nala have any regard for me? 

23, She saw in Nala, but not in the gods, a gleam that seemed 
to declare, “How much will the gods assume of his beauty? Nala's 
gleam is still not theirs,”** 

24, The idea which had first risen in her mind about Nala cor¬ 
responded with these signs- From the manifestation of these cha¬ 
racteristics she knew also that she had obtained the favour of the 
gods. 

25, Then love urged the damsel to place her wreath of choice 
on Nala, while shyness held her back, Equally did she bear the 
urge of both, 

26. Eagerly she made a strenuous effort to make the wreath 
embrace her beloved. But from shyness and atupor, not even a 
slight stir was there in her lotus hand. 

27. The beauty of an overlord came over the Sentiment of 
Eros abiding in her heart, which held a parasol, the dynasty of the 
mooo,“ and was made to rock like a swing by bashfulness and love. 

28. Her hand, eager with the wreath of choice, going towanb 
her beloved, stopped again. Her everchanging glance went half 
way toward-s her beloved’s face, hut hack it came again, 


S, d. Verse IS. 

Llt^ spTOUt, 

10. tit *-**.. to abate heal of his hoAy caused by jseparpUcfi. fa 

bfidy) desirma ^ embrarini. . , , j 

n. The ^ hav^ «o shadow* Nato's shadow b fanchNl as s 

ChavB means both "ali&dow* and gleam. 

H KiJii, a addn of ihe lunar <hfn@riy, 1» fancied as a royal mnnrcll* 
wider whin* low thrive* like a Itinfl to Daroayantl-* heert 
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29. Her heart had already reached her beloved^ but her eyes 
could not move. The popular .^bg that shame abides m the eye 
wm at that moment clearly made true by her, 

30. Somehow casting a glance at the beauty of NTala^s lotus 
face, the bashful maid half looked at that orb of the moon, Saras* 
vatfs face. 

31. Perceiving those feelings of hers, the goddess spake thxts 
to her feigning to be ignorant. *^The screen of the wave o! thy shy-^ 
ness doth not aUow even me to discern thy thoughts.^ 

32. No sooner did she whisper the letter ‘Na', half of Nalab 
name^ in the ears of the goddess*® fb^n she became overwi^helmed 
with shame. She bent her head low^ Fubbing her fingers one 
against another. 

33. Sarasvatl, taking bold of her hand, led her towards Indra 
with a smile. But Damayanti proved true to the signlficani name 
Perverse, common to women In general^* 

34* The goddess started to take her to Indra (again), smilingly 
pulling her by the hand. At this she drew back her hand with a 
start, as if it had been placed by mistake on n serpent^s body. 

35. The goddess of well-being associated with the sovereignty 
of heaven grew jealousp when she saw DamayanH going towards 
Indra. But, affectionate to Indra, she was ashamed to see Dama- 
yanti then turn away from him. 

36. *T heard thee say No in respect of Nala. So name some 
other suitor/* Exhorted thus by the goddess^^ Damaynnti, tossed 
by the conflicting emotions of bashfulness and love,** indicated Nala 
with her eye, 

37. While the gods laughed, placing their hands oo the hands 
of the nymphs, Sarasvatl, fondly embracing DaiDayantT+ and leading 
her to the middle of the passage running in front of the mortal kings 
and the divine lords of the regions of the sky^ made her look like 
a travelling idol of the goddess DurgS,*^ 

la. lAL Aji soon os the letter* ....was admVtted mte the ears of the 
goddess. 

I4_ ‘Vomwi" mcaiu tltemHy *'perveiw,“ 

15l Damayaiitl had uttered {^) in her attempt to name Nala. 

SomsvaU pretends that U was a No, rejectinig Nola. 

1^. Lit. Damayontl who was an arena of a duet between bashfulivess and 
CopicL 

17. Durg^ idols mn itin carried in proccssum id AaEam and Bengal on 
the Vlja>'a DaHnnl day. See, however^ VDcabtiiary uiMieT 
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38. Seeing her going unaskijd,*^ dowly and %low\y in the 
direction of Nala, Sarasvati turned her bock from the middle of the 
way? wishing to take her again to those very gods. 

39. But Damayantl repressed the close embrace of the god¬ 
dess, even as a newly married hride does that of her spouse, briskly 
moving her lotus^stalk neck as she liimed her lotus face away^^ 

(a face) dbtinguislied by®“ the humnung noise of those bees who 
were her maiden friends. 

40. The goddess^ with the comers of her lips drenched with a 
smile, said then to DamayanK* who was by no persuasion wiBtng ti> 
go towards the gods, “Thou with the orb of a face excelling the 
moon! what suspicion canst thou have tow*ard$ even me? 

41. ‘‘Without bowing at the feet of the gods, wnthcnit fully 
obtaining their permission, how can thy desire to choose Nala a-s 
thy consort be proper in the face of the hostility of the gods?" 

42. Once more taking Damayenti by the hand, who grew con¬ 
fident at these words, the goddess made her bow to the gedb and 
said to them, "Your kindness she now deserves, devoted to you. 

43. "Ye lords of the regions of the sky^ this devoted woman 
chooses you not as her consort, for you are many ^ nor any one 
Bmong you for fear of humiliating the rest. She seeks therefore 
to choose this king, who is but portions of yourselves combined in 
one. 

■ 44. "Long ago did the Creator bring ^bout DamayantTs 
marriage by choice^ through the (chance) contact of her wreavh 
with Nala on the way as weU as her dalliance of love through a 
(chance) embrace of Nala.^* What then remains that you attempt 
so much to thwart it? 

45. ‘*Or, perhaps it w^as a desire to bring fame to Nala, never 
deviating, along with his subjects, from the path of observance of 
caste duties, that brought you to the earth, you who were pleased 
with this manner of his activity^” 

4C. Sarasvati took her to Nala, when the gods, on hearing these 
words, gave their permission with significant movements of their ^ 
eyebrows, their lips playing with smiles In the orbs of their faces 
at these words of the goddess. 


18. The reading has hevn adopted, 

19. Lit making hor iotiii laco such that its rtalk agile bi turning 

uidc. 

20. Lit. wiarkKl by • aymbpJ. humming noiM etc. 

2L Sw e. 40-55. 

N. 2? 
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47i Sara^vatl brought D^mayantr^ hand^ channlng with a 
wreath of Madhuka flowers, near the neck of that moon of the 
eartk.^ Her hand was immovable even by Cupid, while she stood 
motionless with shame. 

48. Round Nala's neck the bride then let fall the wreath of 
Madhuka flowers, decked with Diirva shoots, as if it were a line of 
letters offered in writing in token of her acceptance of him. 

49. The kinj? bore round his neck that wreath of flo^ve^a, 
looking like Cupid's noose, and beautiful with deep blue Durva 
blades resembling in lustre the sentiment of Eros,^ 

50. Methinks, with a face downcast with oflended pride, 
DamayanU jealously lcM>ked at that garland^ which was flashing 
bright in contact with Nala’s body^ and had on it an emerging line 
of thrills, the tips of the DQr\'a blades. 

5L From the mouths of tlie beautiful women of the city there 
went up a lotid Ululu $oimdi a sort of auspicious song of theirs, 
the letters of which i^ued forth as if incoherent from joy. 

52. Ttie wreath of Madhuka flowers, resting on his spotless 
bosom, and mirrored on it^ looked like a line of Cupid'S arrows, 
partly lying on the surface and partly gone inside. 

53- At that moment^ while Damayanti's body bristled with 
thrills, all her hair seemed to stand on tiptoe, eager like children to 
witness the bridegroom's charm. 

54. She, with the charming lips, brightly shone, all her limbs 
bristling with the tips of her hairs, as if she were Cupid^a archery 
platform, bedecked with target poles. 

55. At that moment did aU her movements vanisbt as if blown 
away by the gusts of wind Ic»sed by Cupid's arrows. Or, perhaps 
were they for a moment cajoled away by Kali in order to make 
with them a vigorous effort to win her for himself^ 

56. While Cupid caused that perspiration in Hala's hand, which 
was touching the wTeath be&towed by her* he was creating:, as if 
were, the ceremonial palmful of %\^ter^ for the coming marriage, 
a mighty festival. 

57. Tender as she was, she resembled cotton wool. So it 
natural that she should be shaken by the blasts of air from Cupid^s 

22. ije.p Nals. 

23. This 15 the coDvenUorial colour of 

24. Hef. to the water poured on the bridegromn’s palm by the bride^i 
father kt token of the bride being given away^ 
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arjmvs. But a wonder it was that a great mainstay of the 

earth, should have a violent tremor on account of them. 

58. The wreath of flowers, reflected in the tears of the (rival) 
kings, seemed to remain thrust in their very eyes, judging from 
the redness of them. But rightly were Naiads eyes wide open,® 
which seemed to drink in the wreath. 

59. From the joy caused by the touch of Damayantfs hand, 
Nala was so greatly benmnbed that he long resembled a pillar fixed 
for Cupid to aim his arrows at 

60. Close to him, the rulers of the regions of the sky^ renounc¬ 
ing that beautiful form, now receding from them, assumed their 
ovm forms; ju$t as someone resorts to begging^ renoimciog an 
empire ; or goes over to old age, traversing the period of youth. 

6L The erstwhile bidden (thousand) eyes of Indra, as he was 
casting off his di.sguise as Naki appeared first, as if from a desire 
to see the beauty of DamayanU^s emotions, each eye vying to be 
first. 

62. She (now) saw an approaching sage, the founder of a 
family group, whom Indra, enemy to his own family, seemed to 
place in front of him as a noble friend, on account of the obstacle 
to Indra^s marriage with Domayant!; for a marriage depends on 
the favourable character of the ancestral families of the bridegroom 
and the bride.®® 

63. Agni enveloped his body with shooting flames, as if he 
wished to destroy with torches the mighty gloom of the infatuatiun 
caused by his love. 

64. Alas, Light, the companion of Agoi, appeared faint in the 
day, as if it quickly lud itself from shame before the people, 
because DamayantI did not choose its master Agni. 

65. Yama assumed a lormn emitting gloom, and dreadful with 
eyes red as a doth dyed with red laCr (a form) accompanied by 
a mate, as if he w^ere then Wrath coming to occupy the hearts of 
the kings.^ 

2S. lilt. The interior ot the klngV eyL'« righliy adopted n dilatfocL 
oho Notei 

20. the bride and the hridegrtrtm should net belong to the Mintr 

atircslrsl lairuly or gotra. Indra^ being a god^ has no gotm: he Lb besidn 
saJd to have deatnjycd his get™, ijt^ Idlled hla ktnsmeir Unable to Mtiofy 
golro conditions:, he brought vrith him a prevaio ar the founder of a family 
group SA a oubstitiite. See Natea fnt delaili. 

27, the rejeclod suHnn. 
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66. Citragupta, Yama's highly meritonovts s<3xibe, and the de^p 
colour^ of Yama’s body which had been marvallonsly oflncealed 
came into view together. The former put ink on the surface of 
a writing leaf, which ink the latter claimed to surpass.^ 

67. The mighty Vamma shone forth, assuming his watery 
fonrii and bearing his noose fixed in his hand, the tie of hLs mind. 
<dackened at that moment wiili regard to DaxnayaiitL® 

68. The lord of the waters was indeed without any companlon+ 
for he misunderstood the precept **Gne should come to a wumM 
in the company of some one else”, and thought *'How can one, 
accompanied by one^s wife^ win another woman" 

69. 'Thereafter Sarasvail also manifested her divine form, 
pleasing to Visnu. Perceiving her with her emblems coming into 
view, the maiden wondered no more at the manner of her speech^ 

TO. Indm and the other gods, who were displaying this fun of 
traosmulalion of forms, in that onlookmg assembly of heroes, caused* 
alnsj the discomfiture of magicians, destroying the means of their 
livelihood. 

71. Then looking at Naia and Damayanti, who attained the 
unattainable object of their desire', both charming with the emoti&n 
of their mutual love, Indra, the mighty sovereign of the Golden 
Mountain,^ then said, delighted in his heart. 

72. "*Damoyanti, so to thee is given this king, a boon that is 
rarely obtained Nala, because thou sincerely executed thy roia^ 
sion,®® here is my favour to thee— 

73. "In sacrifices will 1 partake of thy oblations, assuming a 
form visible to the eye. Many doubt the exfetence of gods inde- 

Lit. attnbtitje. 

29 . Itu, Vamd'« colaur tbbO aik. 

30^ tat. bcmriiig hii iwok fixed In hia hand, as if it wore mtatod to the 
JooseniDg of the lie ql bis miiud, effected at that if^dmeDt with regard to her* 

3L Candilcring the weakness of hiunan nature, moralists advise inett 
to come to a woman in tha company of aorno one else Varit^ 

hmvcver, nifirunderdoesd the spying and took the compound to 

mean ‘^"accompanied by one% wife", for the word "ft ^ moan* a wife. He 
iliought ITHpr: mjeanlf^W Vamna'a cpi- 

thel ''the lord of the waters" la here purpoady uKd^ as U aoimda 

Uke ^'thc lord of fooU'^ m&atcr fooL" 

33. Meru^ 

33l< The nmdm to Pamayantl on t^batf of the godi. 
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pendant ol sacrificial formulas, not seeing any sacrifice partaken 
of by us.** 

74. “Wben the end comes, be merged in $iva and ParvaK, diy- 
self and thy wife. Tbc anxiety 'What shall I be like at my deatb?*^ 
doth indeed oppress the heart of a sentient being. 

75. ''On tlie bank of the river Asi, near VarauasI, a city will 
rise for thee to live in, called after thy name. For, if thou lived in 
KMi, desirous of salvation, the joys of Damayanti's company would 
be curtailed." 

7S. Then the god who b the mouth of the gods,*® that are 
famiUor with the taste of sacrifices, having wreaths of smoke for 
beard, said to Nala, “May thy prosperity be unbounded as the milk 
of that wbh-cow, thy own vision of me, 

77. "May my body which serves to bum and cook be subject 
to thy wUl. Becoming its master, do thou excel Cupid, whose body 
was destroyed by this very body of mine- 

78. "Food, fish, drinks and the like, may they, prepared by 
thee, EUrpass nectar in taste. King, i know thy searching nature 
with regard to the culinary art.'™ 

79. The god who is the son of the sun,*^ also pleased of himself, 
said to ihe king, "This my tongue hath long been eager to give thee 
a boon on account of thy deeds. 

80. “Let all kinds of weapons along with their appurtenances 
appear to thee, the conqueror of enemies. Nolhii^ higher than ihis 
is worthy of being attained by those whose life is consecrated to 
the hero’s vow. 

81. “Even if thou sbouldst suffer the direst turn of fate, may 

thy heart not deviate from the law. The trio of virtue, wealth and ^ 
desire appears to abide in the hands of one who forsakes not piety, 
and is not devoted to anything else.*' 

82. Varuqa, pleased at heart, ^ke to the king words accom¬ 
panied by a smile, "Having bestowed Damayanti on thee. I j^ve 
thee now two boons by way of giving her a dowry. 

S3, “Wherever thou wUt, let there be water anon, even in a 

34. Ttiis is ■ reference to Mimimsa docUfinH, See Appendn on SliUv' 
flophidol Allusknu under 30+ 

35. i.e., A«ni, so c^led, becaiue ol)i*tl«w U> tt» aod* ore offered tfi tha 
sacrifice finL 

3S+ UL ^ cookB^ 

37. Yamn. 
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desert. Water doth maintain the life of creatures in the world in 
a way in which the ether elements do noL 

84. “At the mere exertion of thy wIU^ let a desert, whose heat 
expands with the summer suiit turn Into an ocean^ and then again 
become the abode of cameb ns before. 

S5, -*In contact with thy limbs, let there be freshness and a 
di\dne exuberance of fragrance in flowers. Nothing have I seen 
like flow^ers that produces both religious merit and 

86. Smilingly did Sarasvatl^ too^ say in joy to the kingt 
"Shouldst thou not accept something from me^ bringing aa I do 
delight to thy beloved? 

87* *The wise should not despise a Ihingp though slight, which 
comes without one^s asking. Offered by an honourable Fate, me- 
thinlu, such a gift of love is worthy of a high esteem. 

88. "King, reflect inwardly and meditate always on my pure 
mystic formula, which, ’^thout any form, embodies Siva, and is 
accompanied by the moon,^ and represents the form that goes by 
the name Parvatl and Paramewara, universal, but twofold owing 
to the union of two shapes, male in one half and female in the 
other.^ May this formula prove effective to thee! 

89* *‘The virtuous man who cherishes in his heart this my for¬ 
mula called CintamBoji (Wishing-stone) becomes a master of ulo- 
quence with a speech drenched with the nectar of fully developed 
sentiments. He acts as Cupid in charming even the gaielle-eyed 
rnaid s of heaven. No use speaking much. TJIHioso longs for a thing 
doth obtain it precisely with the help of this. 

90. “If he who is solely devoted to me meditates on my figure 
composed of mystic formulas^ concentrating his mind on me, !ind 
worshipping me with lovely flowers, perfumes and the like, os I 
ride my beautiful swan; and, if he. at the end of a year^ puts his 
hand on the head of aomeonep whoever he may be, the latter, too, 
v%t 11 of a sudden compose elegant verses. Worth seeing is the marvel 
of this particular form of mine. 

38. The farnillla in que^n 1 e Iff which conUlos in iUelf nirnie 

ft: mlniu the vowels. The formulp being regarded as ihc embodimcrit of 
^Ivn, It b dcteribed ds being accompanied by the moon aupposed to be cm 
^iva'i head. The 'tneon* ^^^)roeMii3 also the AiiiisvSra of the formula. 

39. The i^eronce k to the Ardhanariavara form oJ §iva, half male and 
Hnil female. SstaavnirB fornmla propounds die true nature erf this form; 
iind while repeating it, the devoteo ia to visunibc in his heart the mysterioui 
dual fenn embodyltig ihe male and femnlc end'fiy of the universe. See also 
Kotos and Vocabulary under 
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91. Omami^iit among kingsl every day will I make Dama- 
yanti, famous as a woinan^ and an abode of virtues^ devote herself 
more and more to the s|jorl of clasping thy neek? cherished she is 
with emotion in thy heart. Everyday I make also the Vaidarbhi 
style^ famous among the styles,, and an abode of merits, entirely 
devote itself to the game of word-play in the utterances^ of the 
poetic nxirrator of thy life; it is replete with poetic emotion in his 
heart. 

92. ^‘For the joy of men^ pure verses on thee wiU plentifully 
emerge from the mouth of the poet who, inspired by myself, will 
celebrate thy deeds. Like Vi^u, wUt thou be renowmed as the 
holy-famed destroyer of the sms^ brought by the Kali age upon 
the people of the mundane sphere.'^ 

93. The goddess and the gods then said (to Damaynnti), ‘'Say, 
what de^red object ^all we give theci the crowm jewel of the 
world? Nothing is unattainable to theg;, who art dioste. Ah, let 
him %vho wishes to infringe thy vow be reduced to ashe^! 

94. '"‘Astonished art thou to see us assume our (real) forms, 
discarding our disguise. In ihy heart, too, let knowledge spring 
up to acquire its form^ wisdom."^ ^ 

95. While the gods betook themselves to the skyi having thus 
granted boons, there rose in a moment it mighty noise from the 
utterance^i of the attendants of the kings who were rising from their 
seatSf the noise deepening with the sound of drums beaten by a 
multitude of gods. 

The rival kings, in spite of their jealou^^ did not impute 
any blemish (to Nala)^ whidi had no place In one who was virtu¬ 
ous and pure-famed; nor did they utter anything having semblance 
of martial ardour with regard to one who had obtained divine 
weapons by virtue of boons. But, with their sighs, they made 
Damfiyantj's heart full of a profoand pity^ 

97h Turned hy those kings bto an incarnate deity of the river 
of the sentiment of pathos, DaraayantI at once hesought her father 
and made him give to them the worthy ones among her Mends. The 
kingSt too, held back their Eves, which were bent on departure, 
because Damayanti was not theirs, out of consideration for those 


40. Lit throat. 

4t Accoiding to mi^ynnn t to thy henrt, too, let itnowiodge spring up 
for thee to as^tmie nay dodred form. 
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damsels, who capstantly imitated their comrade, learning from her 
all her arts. 

9S. Alas, as Nala, equal to Indra m spleudDur and glory, was 
then about to start for bis rnamion, a shower of flowers fell from 
bcaven, as if it were tndra's lame assuming a corporeal form, shed¬ 
ding tears,"^ to wit, the honey of the Rowers^ with bees droppuig 
on 

99. At that moment the gods^ leaving the hing^ a portion of 
their own selves, felt a pain that b caused by the mutilatian of a 
limb. Saxasval!, too, lull of anxious thoughts as she was deparUngp 
looked at Damayanti, the abode of her own grace, turning and turn¬ 
ing round. 

100. On that festive occasion of giving a daughter in marriage, 
king Bhima singly; Nala and Damayantl both^ in order to wipe off 
the evil words of the (rejected) kings; and the kings, who were 
many^ as they were going each to his awn eamp, all Uiese played, 
played and played auspicious mttsic in Joy« 

101. EpUogue. 

Srihira, etc. In the beautiful epic. The Story of Nala^ composed 
by himT whose fine sayings are dear as the autumnal moonlight, 
the fourteenth canto, briUiant by nature, is finished. 


4Z Endra'x fame Ia fancied Ha a woman ahecLdlng lean, becauic be wn^ 
rejected by Damayanti 

43^. The honey relen to Lhe teorip and the betii the ooUyriaiii |wint 
applied to the eyes ol a wommi. 
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1. The king of the land of Niffldha^* honoured with that wreath 
of choiecp then went to his tentp^ showering vast riches on the pane¬ 
gyrists, particularly on those who sang Damayantrs virtues. 

2. On the way he gave away gifts in sueh a manner that the 
heaps of jewels, left behind like straw by the minstrels feeling that 
tremendous burden» were long gathered in plenty by an eager 
crowd, as if they were grains of com left behind by reapers in the 
fields. 

3. “Should h^ not be ashamed to have taken a woman in the 
open assembly?*^ "How can a person with excessive beauty be 
happySuch utterances of the sycophants of the (rejected) kings 
were drowned by the recitations of panegyrists and poets. 

4. The imputatioii by enemies of pettj'^ faults that are untrtie 
serve only to set forth the innocence of the good. If a charge were 
true, there would never be an attempt to attribute a folse guilt. 

5. The king of Vidarbha, too^ In a cbeerful mood, entering the 
inner apartments with his daughter, said to the queen who was in 
suspense, '^Ajixious one, accept thy son-in-laNala. 

6. "In comparison with the lustre of Nala’s body, Cupid is 
mere straw. He will sanctify our family with the splendour of his 
lineage. Our daughter alone knows how to single out such a suitor 
amid a gathering of the heroes of all the three worlds. 

7. “Let gazelle-eyed women perform ceremonicSj regulated by 
womanly convention, and befitting the auspicious occasion of a mar¬ 
riage. We shall carry out the injunctions laid down in tlie scrip¬ 
tures and the law books," Thus he said and went out. 

S. The assembly of astrologers^ looked at ki the face: by the 
king on going out, declared the astrological moment to be free from 
defecU caused by the rise and fall of planets by virtue of its perfect 
qualities. Thereupoai the king made preparation for giving his 
daughter in marriage. 

9. He then sent word to Nala through a messenger, “Ijet my 
family and my daughter be favoured by thee. ToHiBy^ after a long 


1. Nak. 

2. Le., the royal tot (ksUnwi for his use during his stay In king 
BbimjiV capiUil- 

3. Nala. 

N. 2S 
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space of time, let the sprout of our desire grow into leaf by virtue 
of the ceremonial water washing thy 

10. Hearing the echo of king BhlmB’s words going up thu5 from 
the messenger's mouth as from a cave, Nala said^ 'Here I go. 1 bow 
at the feet of my superior/ He sent back the messenger, libcralLy 
bestowing gifts on him* 

11. The king of Vidarbha, when he heard the inessenger's 
report, waited for Nala, full of ^teem, even as the eager Cakravaka 
bird, hearing the crowing of the cock at the end of the night, waits 
for the sun. 

12. At that moment, in one plajce, a woman expert in iiamtmg 
felt a certain pride, being selected (for the task) ** Another, expert 
in making cakes, acquired a eertnin dignity by reason of her occupy¬ 
ing a high seat, 

13. The facades of aU the houses of the city, tinged with a 
beam of joy, shone forth with the rays shooting from the gates of 
pearls and gems; (rays) assuming the sportive role of travellers. 

14. At that moment, wreaths of flawers, out of season^ and 
made with strips of doth, were spread over the streets lilte p 
canopy, fearless of heat, and confounding erven bees owing to their 
being 50 richly perfumed. 

15. The citkens shone, covered with ornaments. The houses 
shone with their lustre heightened® by many-coloured paintings. In 
the city, the very form of the earth seemed to be transformed on 
account of the bejewelled floors of the houses. 

IG Then rang bells in continual peals in the cHy* H?ir|K 
sounded in highly svrelUng tones. Flutes reached a high pitch of 
intonation. Drums sounded unrestricted by any Umit. 

17, Lyre^ were not drowned by flutes, nor flutes by singers, nor 
singers by cymbals. Cymbals were not drowned fay tabours-, nor 
labours by drums, nor drums by tambours, nor tambours drums. 

18. The far-spreading noise of the crowds, deepened the 
sound of wonderflil musical instruments, and mellow with its reso¬ 
nance on the ^vaters of the ocean, more than filled* the ears of the 
elephants on the limits of the regions of the sky* 

Ift. In conformity with family custom, lifting up golden pit¬ 
chers, a multitude of matrons then bathed the princess on a raised 
platform, beauteously gleaming with decorative designs.^ 


4. Lit put furwani 
3. UL ba(h^. 


6. Lit wns nut contained iiL 

7. Sw Vocflb. iindjtr 
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20. With their mouths bent, the pitchers carried ntango-tree 
sprouts, which seemed to be the gloom of their deep disgrace; for 
they were conquered and reduced by her breasts to the position of 
watercaniers, as if as a mark of their slavery.■ 

21. Drenched with water over and again, and becoming gra¬ 
dually radiant with a silk scarf shining white,® she, at that moment, 
perfectly resembled the meeting point of the rainy season and the 
autumn. 

22. Radiant with a white-shining silk scarf, with her rain- 
cloud lock of hair dripping water, she at times resembled the sky, 
once made gloomy by raindouds rent a 5 ^utder, and (then) beautiful 
with the lustre of the moon. 

23. Verily the lock of her hair, scattering for a moment dear 
running drops oI water, shone forth, as if it were emitting white 
pearls of fame, earned by its conquest of the dark busby tail of the 
Caniarl deer, 

24. Made brighter by the water on her body being wiped ofif 
with a tender cloth, she shone much like a golden image, glowing 
dear from being burnished with a stone. 

25. If gold were to learn the art of being fragrant from the 
slightly opening flower-leaves of the golden Ketakl, it would acquire 
the grace of her limbs, redolent with beauty-paint, and shimmering 
with a gleam. 

26. Expert in all the arts, the girl friends of DamayantI, who 
w’as taken to the middle of a bright platform, adorned her in a 
moment neatly on every limb by virtue of their long training in 
their art. 

27. She who was beauty's climax even without any adotn- 
ment was adorned by clever maids, and seen to be fairer. But 
who will have the skill to prove that she shone not by her adorn¬ 
ment, but the adornment shone by her? 

28. On receiving an ornamental mark of red arsenic on the 
forehead, her face, embellished by her lips and eyes, surpassed in 
beauty the moon with a Campaka bud offered to it in worship, 


S, DaiTiDyantrs btieasts are imagined to haw defeated the md 

mod# them theb' slavu. The oiiitonuny leaves to the miOiitlis 

of the pftchcTi rcprcaimt the jsloom of fhclr 

Al&o .. hrfglit wUh (he moom her silken sofirf. 
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after it has been worshipped with blossoms of the BandhOka and 
the lotus.’* 

29. A certain damsd tied her lock of hair, a spray of flowers, 

softened by the smoke rising from the censer. Her hair was a 
mass of yam for the making of the cloth of darkness enveloping 
the night of blindness brought by Cupid to her suitors. 

30. It was after a long while that a girl, who repeatedly 
bound the fume of incense, taking it for a lock of hair, came to 
bind Damayanti's Camara-like hair, having inferred that mistake 
of hers from the smiles of her maiden friends. 

31. Her wavy flowing hair, with buds of Karui^a flowers then 
set in it, resembled the Yamuna undulating with dense ripples, 
that looks as if it were being dragged by Balarama’s plough.” 

32", The gold bond worn by her on the forehead was a flash of 
lightning accompjm^ng the clouds, her hair. The lightnings 
permanence, uuiinlained by ncctar,’= 1 surmise to be due definitely 
to its contact with the moon, her face.** 

33- The curls of Damayanti’s hair gleamed on the border of 
her brow-ornament, as if they were winding curls of sooty smoke 
issuing from that light, the ornamental mark of red arsenic on her 
hrow, 

34, The ornamental line drawn with coUyrium (on her tem¬ 
ple! brightly shone, reaching unto the comer of her eye. It seem¬ 
ed as if the Beauty of her youth” cast that thread to enlarge her 
eyes.’* 

35. That line was perhaps painted not with coUyrium. It was a 
trail left by the sapidure-Uke pupil running to the eye-comer oft 
and anon with an amorous grace. Was it painted with the pupil's 
darkness-bom gleam ? 


le. The fact! with the anunnentiil mark on ihe fntisbead is compared 
tjo die moon worshipped with a Campako bud, while the lips oitd eyes Me 
cumpnred respectively to Bandhukn ond lotus Uossoms. 

It. See Hotfis. 

12. T i*i The permanence of Its lile-span which resorts to Beclar, 

13. The face la the noon, and the gold hand a flash ot lightning made 
pennanenl by the neelar af the irtoon, 

14. Lit. The second beauty of age. 

15. The line in question Is compared to a thread dipped in tnli which 
an artisan easts on a plane surface in order lo have the impression of s 
straight line. Here the artisan is tJarnayanilTs youth, whose motive is 
perhaps to reconstruct her eyes on a huger plane. 
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36. In contact with that line of coHsmum^ Dmnayantfs eyes 
acquired the beauty of two lotvis blossoms, used by Cupid as his 
arrows, and imprinted^® with the line of scars left by the bowstring 
on Cupid's hands, 

37. The rent near the eyes of the black antelope bespoke the 
fact that the Creator wished to put out the eyes of the aninial, 
thmsting his finger-nail into them, for their offence in bearing 
resemblance to Damayanti's eyes at the time of creation 

3S. Damayanti^s ears, heavily pressed by the installed 

on themselves two ornamental blue lotus buds^ knowing them to 
be rivals of the eyes, 

39. The two decorative lotus buds^ worn by her^ shone forth, 
as if they were the eyes of some onlooking appreciative swain^ made 
blind by Cupid The eyes dropped on her, and remained attached, 

40. Cupid viewed Nala as his sole target, provided as he was 
with arrows, Dainayantfs lotus eyes, appearing within the curve 
of a bow of Palasa flowers, to wlt^ the radiance of the gems of her 
ear-rings. 

41. Did her face^ having conquered those moons, her jewel 
car-rings, reported to be jealous of her face, bind them with the 
creeperlike ears, taking the ear-rings for two moons, without 
investigating whether the charge of jealousy was true or fabe 7 

42. A girl friend, after she had made Damayanti put on the 
ear-rings, said to her^ "Verily the contact of thy moonlike face 
with these ear-rin^ on either ade will, in respect of the growth 
of love in thy beloved, have the same effect as the association of 
the moon with Venus and Jupiter^® has with regard to the birth 
of a child.^’' 

43. The wax, applied to her lips for brightening the lustre of 
their red lac paint, shone forth, clinging to the border of her nether 
lip, eager to abide on the nectarlike lip, having forsaken honey. 

44. Verily her throat resembling a young sapling^ by virtue 
of its melodicus voice, passed formerly for a lyre without any 
qualifying epithet Then when it received seven peorlstrings look¬ 
ing like the strings of a lyre, it clearly shone forth, as a seven¬ 
stringed lyre. 


16. Lit. tvuchLiiff. 

17. Or^ at thi^ time at herr adornment. Lit at that time. Cf. S. M. 
1^. Eyes stretching ai for oi the ears n^gnnled oa beautiful. 
IS. Supposed to bnng luck- 
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45. Tho fair^ maiden’s arms, accompanied each by an 
auspicious conch bracelet, shone forth, as if they were each attended 
by a young lotus stalk to learn the art of being soft from the arms. 

4b. ^e fresh paint of red lac applied to her feet was at that 
moment surmised by people to be fresh sunlight, emerging after 
long embracing a pair of lolus blossoms, having parted with them 
at the coming of the night 

4t. It was not red lac. It was dearly Cupid's glowing" fire, 
which, having offended the beautiful maid,^ now^ waited upon her 
feet, thinking of her union with her lover. 

48. Since her limbs looked beautiful by themselves, and 
adorned each other, nothing could those adornments claim. Useless 
it was to make them. 

49. Each successive feature of beauty, growing by degrees 
higher and higher, which she acquired in contact with her orna¬ 
ments. broke the chain of the idea of limit, owing to (fresh) beauty 
coming and coming to the fore. 

50. While she was looking at the reflection of her face on the 
gemlike surface of a mirror, she shone as if she, bringing her face 
close to the moon, measured the difference between the two. 

51. The moon, defeated by her face, assumed a magic form, 
visible to thoste who have a notion of seeing two moons in the sky.^ 
But, still was it defeated by her face, assuming a plurality of forms, 
in the mirrors, simultaneously displayed by two of her maiden 
friends. 

52. (Amid the reflections) on the two mirrors held bdore 
her hy her two friends, was only one her face, and Ihe rest** lotus 
blossoms ? The flowers were seen to acquire a resemblance to her 
face, having ended their lives by nightly devotions in the midst of 
frost,®* 

53. She was surrounded by bows, the ra 3 rs of the gems of her 
oTTkaments; (bows) with oncoming arrows, to wit, the bees coming 

20. lit. (nir-toffllhed. 

21. Lit- nuuked by lednesa. 

22. ur., while die Was piiilue for her lover. 

23. Lit thereafter, 

St LCh, in order lo niTpara DwnsyBntrB face, the moon asnuned a dual 
Fonn vljihle ta certain people. Sen Vocab. under 

25. Lit the Dthen which were many, te,. the reflcctloTiS ol the faces of 
her friends. 

20. Ct. 2. 39 and T. 39. 
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to her* taking her for ^ iweath of blossoms ” She then ap¬ 

peared to be guarded with hundreds of thousands of bows, because 
she was Cupid*s treasure*^ 

54- Her beauty attained a rare excellence hy her omamanhi^ 
as does the Gang! with its special sites of pilgrimage; as does natural 
aSecUon for someone by virtue of his merits; as does statecraft by 
hrUliant turns of luck* 

55, Wives of kings* who came to king Bhima's great festival, 
bowed to Damayanti to avoid being made widows by Nala,^ They 
bore on their heads the red lac of her feet, as if it were auspicious 
vermilion borne for the long life of their husbands. 

56. Bashfully drooping, she then receivedp bowing a$ she did 
so, the blessings of her parents, Brahmm^as, and devoted matrons, 
which, fay their unfailing nature, were equal to the utlerancfis^ 
conveying the boons of the gods when pleased. 

57- At the same time, in the same fashion., servants expert in 
the art of decoration effected on their master Nala an adornment 
worthy of the festive occasion of his wedding. 

58* The persons engaged in the work, pondering over and 
again, tled^^ the king's hair, which stole the grace of the feathers 
of moulting peacocks, left in deposit with It^ 

59- Flower buds, coming in contact with his Sowing hair, 
beautifully dressed,^ acquired the beauty of Cupid's arrows,, joined 
to the long polished string of tus bow.^ 

60. The king looked beautiful^ adorned with a crown of price¬ 
less jewels on his head. A welshing tree he was to suppliants. So 
he seemed to put forth a chemriDg spray of flowers-** 

61, The halo of the moon, in the guise of a band of jewels 
attached to Naiads brow, shone forth, as if it could not encompass 

27. DamnyiuiU abiniiiE; wttb K/^ms b m m o^rUnd qf bright 

SS. Cf. 7- 19. 

39., j^., that thflr huabajidis ml^t not be kiilod by Nsla tn battle^. 

SO. Lit gitrlands of lottcfs. 

31, Also, ’‘bnprlwJiwd.'* 

32, Lit..hair that conecaied tb« laci of tho deposit (with h) of thr 
snicc etc- 

33. fai to be applied to both “hBlr” nnd "bow- 

rtrJna" 

34. The jcwcif arc Ukened to flowerf. 
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his fa«,^ which at that moment acquired a beauty greater than 
the moon’s. 

62, Verily, the circular ornamental mark on Nala’s brow, near 
the eyebrows, looked like a shot kept ready near a bow;3* (a bullet) 
of Cupid who wished to kill that swan. Damayanti's aboundins 
strength of mind,*' 

63, The circular dot of sandal, which Mala’s face surpassing 
a lotus blossom bore (on the forehead), resembled.*® some beauteous 
star abiding in the bosom of the moon. 

64. ‘Danveyanti cannot be married to Nala until she goes 
througli the ceremony of going round the fire'. Thioking thus, did 
Indra in despair^ send the moon in the form of a dot of sandal, 
to decipher the Creator's script (on Nala's brow), and see whether 
she wms *on his forehead or not’ 

65. At that moment, Nala's circular ear-ringa, combined with 
their reflections on the surface of his cheek, acquired the beauty 
of four flashing wheels of Cupid’s chariot, 

66. The pearktring attached to his neck, coming in contact 
with the fore-end of bis chin, while he was bowing in homage to 
his elders and Brbhmaijas, looked like a multitude of dense nectar 
drops oozing from the moon, his face, 

67, Nala’s arm, whence sprang his splendour, and by the 
resisting power of wrhich he became powerful in battles, overcoming 
armies, and which fulfilled (the desire) of numerous suppUants 
asking for riches, assumed the character of the ocean, (The ocean, 
too, produced the goddess of splendour, Lak^ml. By means of its 
elephant, Airavala, Indra became powerful in battles. The ocean, 
too, fills up the clouds asking for water).** 

35. Nala’s fare 1» the moon, and the jewel-bond the halo of the moon. 
But PS the jewel-hand encompassed only the forehead, h is fancied diet it 
eauld not eneirde the whole fere owing to the latter having a wider radlua 

of lustre tlum the dkmml 

36. NalH^s ryebTOWB are fancied m Cupid's bow, and the circular znark 
tm hli forldicad ai a ahnl kept near the bow. UL A shot In the shape of 
the circular prnamaotal mortem..... 

37. “jfwan" (acc.) qualifies also 
rrq 

3S. Ut made trlcncU with. The last two lines af ihe versa maj' bn 

construed as follows : 

■ 

39. Lit ludro's despair. 

40. Lc.^ to see whether she wna rekfiy destined to be Neb's, The expics- 
ilon Is loimd in some modem Imlian l^rtsuagas elso. 

41. The porlion witMo brockets is derived by mraiis orf puns Scr 
Note*. 
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68. Verily his arm became a divine tree, unceasingly f ulfilling 
the wishes of suppliants. The pair of bracelets,*^ placed on his 
wrist, looked like a basin for water made round trees. 

69. He shone forth, radiating his fame and might, in the guise 
of the white and crimson lustre of diamonds and rubies, visible^ on 
the circle of his arm^omament; (fame and might) earned by his 
conquest of the earth, and confronting all the ten regions of the 
sky, 

70. When Nala saw the ^eam of his appearance on the dense 
mass of the gems of his ornaments, which covered^ all his thnbs, 
he made useless the holding of mirrors before him by hb expert 
attendants, 

71. Not merely did the rejoicing pdbple look at the gleam of 
the setting of his ornaments, the ornaments themselves, wideiUog 
their gem eyes, .seemed to look at one another’s gleam.*® 

72. Delighted with the nuptial procession, and with his croiwn 
on, the king, who used to destroiy in battle the conquering chariots 
of enemy kings, then mounted his chariot driven by Var?neya;" 
just Os Arjuna, known as KirTtin, who killed in battle the enemy 
king Jayadratha, mounted his chariot driven by Kr^ija and rejoiced 
in martial expeditions, accompanied by his followers. 

73. The nymphs of the heaven Vidarbha, with their ometnents 
on, then brightened the highways evermore, coTning from every 
house, to look in the eagerness of their hearts" at the radiant prince. 

74. Eager to have a look, a certain woman of the city, with¬ 
out noticing even the scarf over her breasts, which was half blown 
away by the wind, displayed before him as he was proceeding the 
offering of an auspicious pitcher, her own bosom.*® 

75. A woman, while pointing out Nala lo a friend, for a moment 
showered over him parched rUre, namely, the pearls of her necklace, 
which got loose unnoticed by her, striking against the bracelet of 
her hand, which she had abruptly raised from her lap. 


^2. Lit The bnwjfict hsvrinK ja AMcnd one, 

43. Tq bt «>nnecte4 wilb lit present 'White' Tefens tn fnmv 

end ^erirafcti' ti> mKidii 
+4. lit dining to. 

<5. irTThnj NarayRca, 

(6 Ut that had Vfi™eyi» as the charioteer. 

47, LH. ow^ng to riii& of emcrtlon. 
lAt. with one of her breflste, 

N. 2& 
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76^ The multitude of those yoxing women served as auspices 
to the king while h* was joumeying**® for they had mlirorSt their 
own flashing huger nails; lotus blo&son^Sp their faces; flowers, their 
smiles; boney^ their voice; and young leaves, their hands." 

77, Wishing to take the betel which was in her hand, a gay 
woman, vvhose lotus eyes were fixed in a gare» thrust her toy lotuj 
mto her mouth, as if she were angry with it for rivalling her face 
in beauty.*^ 

78, At that maznenlr a certain woman felt her view of Nala 
to be greatly obstructed by the daring embraces of a paramour, 
who joined her in the midst of the crowd while it was distraciedi 
looking ot Nala.^ 

79- Another woman with superhuman beauty^^ who was 
eager to see, her eyea ceasing to winkt prevented from passing 
for a nymph, simply because she touched the earth with the extre¬ 
mity of her feel.^ 

80* Another woman seemed to thrust®^ by force into her 
friends a joy exceeding the capacity of their hearts, with strokes of 
hands and shakings, calculated to warn them" that their ornaments 
had slipped 00 . 

81. Did even the ears of the gazcll^eyed women who were 
absorbed in looking at Nala, turn absent-minded^ gazing with their 
fvwn eyes, to wit, the blue lotus buds decesrattog the ears ? Was 
that the reason why their ears did not hear ? 

82^ With their eyes" as with the hollow of a palm^ drinking 
in Nala who seemed to be enveloped in clusters of ormuneuta] gems 


43. Lit btnt Oft iotng. * . , 

Lit. ..*-women pcBwasing mkrors hi thE wha^ iif their r. ..fingtn 

miK loteaes In the shape of IheSr facci etc. Mirrors etc. an? luckj^ objeetfl. 

51. LH.-....W if in anger nt its joint lovrreignty with bfa* fac*. Thd 
absent-minded womm swb! lowed the lotus Lostoad ol the helot 

5Z crowd whose eyes were diiiractcd through Icwking, 

53, Lit..,,.-*-poase 5 ttlng a pbyaical charm ill-euited to mortola 

54, The woman was slandine on tiptoe to Look al Nala. But nympihs 
neither wink nor touch the earth 

55, lit. caused to be contained as it were. 

56- Lit which were given by way of lolling them that etc. The woman 
was drawing the attention of her Mends to the omamnnht which had slipped 
off In the hufftle. She iai however, fanoied as ihrusttog hock into ihem tholr 
overflowing Joy by and atrikhis them with her hands. The Imagery 

is that of Stuffing a recqjtacle with things beyond its capacity by thumping 
and shaking. 

5T, See Vocab. under 
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up to the crown of hJs head, and mistaking him for Indra, the 
sovereign of the region that is the Veda-ordalned result of the Soma 
and other saerifice^?:^ some of the women thought in their simpli¬ 
city, Ms he encircled,'®* by a thousand ftickerles^ eyes^ ? 

83. The women said: '‘Perfecl in his heauty, he hath now 
emerged to adom the throne of Cupid p who was consumed by the 
fire of Si\^*s wratlL With the lustre of his body he surpasses even 
Pururavas, Urvasl's beloved, dear as her life, whose mother was 
king Sudyumnap transformed into a woman.^ 

84. ^'For the sake of this youth, rightly did Damayant! who 
k wise reject the suppliant Indra, the lord of all the gods^ But, 
unbearable is the unbecoming attitude of the gods,^^ who, though 
known to be benign p®^ were annoyed®* when she chose him as her 
consort 

85. “Why did not the lords of the cardinal pointSp^ who wit¬ 
nessed Dama 3 rantl's wreath of choice playing round Nala's eager 
neck, rend with some weapon their bosomsp which burst not of 
themselves ? How will Indra, alas^ disappointed in his love for 
Damayantr, appease to-day his consort bowing to her on his 
return, her lotus face turned aside ? 

S6p ^'Think ye not, Damayantl is ignorant that lame Is higher 
than pleasure. Rightly she refused to be made a second Sad by 
Indra, Tell who e^^r compt^ed a poem on the life of Sad ? 
But, who wdll not compose poems on her career^ a current of the 
river of poetic emotion ? 

8T. ^‘Cupid of the earth, thb youth detights our eyes with 
his beauty, created by Damayantl^s religious austerities performed 
in many a birth. Let him to-day acquire a imique lustre,®* enjoy¬ 
ing his union with Damayantl, who was unattainable to Indra^ the 
overlord of heaven, even with the wealth of hia religious merit. 

88. *'Did the practice of the Creator, who unites man and 
womang become malure in order to bring about the conjugal union 

58. i.e., hcavea. 59. Lit. embraced^ 

60. lit. uowining to wink. NaJa adorned with gems li likened to the 
thousand-eyed Indm. 

Bl. The fcfriR, -while nut tn the forest hunting, was turned Into n woman 
fot eolorin^ a nleasure prove aacied to Parvati, Moon^s sowi Budha happened 
to *Be him and begot cm Mm or hef FnrOprovas. the famaum lover oJ UtTflii. 

6^ 14 ^., iha gntls who had been Damayantrs ffuitom 

63, (good-minded) means also "gock.*^ 

fl4. (evil-ininded)—herep Borry smd angry—Is contrasted with 

65- If^dra and the other three gods. 

66. LU. a non-duality of luitra. 
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of fKig pair 1 The creation of the profound Jove of this couple by 
Cupid was perfected by bis play of inducing mutual love m men 
and uromen ever since the begimiing of the world. 

89. ^'We do think only those women whose eyes made the 

acquaintance of Puru^ottama occupying the platform, first of all, 
on the occasion of the great festival of the full moon in the month 
of now see Nala going through the streets^ The woman 

who bathed hi the month of Migha in the sin-destroying confluence 
of the Yamuna and the Gang^t becomes (now) a queen®* by virtue 
of those black and white whisks of Camara baXT^ to Naiads 
glances playing ^ on her* 

90. '"On account of Damayanil’s great love being directed to 
Nala, the course of her past action prodaiined the luck that attended 
him, the Indra of the entire circle of the earth; while the blessing 
given by Sacb who was pleased^ because Indra was not chosenp is 
a guarantee of happiness for the daughter of our king. 

91. "Full of esteem for the king^p because they came for her 
sake, Damayanli rightly wiped away their disgrseep by rejecting 
the god5 as v^cll, even IndraJ'® Presenting herself to her husband! 
as a gift from the gods, obtained through theif favour, she removed 
all occasion for any talk of shame, anger or disgrace in respect of 
the gods as well/" 

92. Thus did the wives of the citizens speak, delighted to sec 
that beauty of Nalap which was growing insolent on account of the 
perfect charm of the omarnents set on his every limb^ who had 
hands fair as rubies, and went along, occupying a delightful chariot; 
even as the moon with rays fair iis rubies goes to the pleasure hill 
of Ihe esvstt on the border of the Nandana garden, riding on the 
air.^ 

93. Epilogue. 

Srlhira, etc. In the epic, The Story of Kala, composed by him, 
mellifluous with profuse sentiments, the fifteenth canto^ brilliant 
by naturep is at an end. 

The irfenrnce k ta a feilival celebrated at Puri in Orissa, during whl^:h 
idali dI Kpwifl. Babu-runa and oUieJns are led out bl procession on lepar^le 
pUtlorms. To witiKfsa this pripcesaion waa to acquire great religicjiaa merit. 

E3. Idt a woman kiog. 

69. Lit. falling. Tbe lucky woman who bappcuGd to be looked at by Kala 
with bif dark and bright eyes Is compared to a queen who k faimed with black 
And white tufts of C^om hair. 

70. Lit the gods including Iridr^ 

Tl. 1 have followed the following construction — 

arftjRT pIrRf- S«s. however, Note* 





CANTO XVI 


1. Surrounded by chariots, the charioteer king.^ then started 
for the home of the king of Vidarbha, taking auspicious objects^ with 
him, and in two ways putting the priest Gautamat a perfect knower 
of the self+ to the fore** 

2. The mighty king was attended fay moon^loured Camara 
whisks, waved hy gareUe-eyed maids^ as if they were his own res¬ 
plendent virtues, mirrored on hia sbining ornaments* 

3. While Nala was proceeding, accompanied hy forerunners 
who wore magnificent attme and ornaments, Indra, if he bore the 
name Sunaslra,* did so by convention only* 

4. That night the marriage procession, enveloped tn darkness 
mingled with the dust raised by the army,, shone forth, making lights 
superflu 0U3+ because of the Jewels in the diadems of the king^ form¬ 
ing Naiads vanguard. 

5. The king of Vidarbha,* hastening on account of the close 
approach of the suspicious moment * sent kings as heralds every 
moment, one after anothert whose throng added to the immensity 
of Nala's army on the way, 

G. The flags of the spcedy-horsed armyt hillowed by the wind 
blowdng in,^ and looking like doth-made lions, elephants and tigers, 
turned the sky into a woodland, animated by many-coloured China 
silk creepers, 

7., The king then saw the entrance ground of king Bhima's 
palace beckoning with the garland of flowers on the gate^ which 
waved with the gusts of ^vind from the (flapping) ears of a row of 
elephants, as if il^ were Damayanti's girl messenger calling him with 
her eyebrows. 

8. Resonant with trumpets,® made to act as welcoming ques¬ 
tions flasJung across Damayanti’s mind, the entrance ground shone 

1. Nairn. 

2. Cenia, rice, pitcherB full ci water 

meaning both ^putting In ihf! front'' sad ‘^payinii liom-ogs 

4. ie^, Sunasint (one- vrho hai □ gDcxl vanguard), an cpitii^t □! Indra, 
new bcBttcd Nala more Indm* 

5* Bama^^ntfa father. 

8. The mcmoiii asUDluglcany favourable for the niorrioge ceretnotiy. 

7, L^i the blowing In of the wind. 

3^ refers to the entrance grouncL 

Lit. I^osscsalng the sound ol tzumpets which was made to act etc- 
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forth with the moving leaves of two postjs of banana stems,like 
a girl friend of his beloved, adorned with a flowing scarf, 

9, In front of the royal palace the two royal armies, subdued 
with fear for their two disciplinarian masters, met each other with¬ 
out indulging in mutual slaughter, and uttered a swelling sound. 

10 The king of Vidarbha looked with joy at Nala, who poUtely 
came on fool from as far as the gate. Dama« welcomed bhn going 
half the distant^, and sayUig to him, ‘This way', having indicated 

bis kinsmen. 

11. Rising and stretching out his arms in joy, king Bhima then 
received Nala, now come, the worthy suitor of his dau^ter; just 
as the ocean, carrying a two-sided rush of waves, receives the flood 
of wnters coniirtg tht 

12. Bhuna, the overlord of kings, master of vast armies then 
fittingly gave his benign daughter, of perfect splendour, to the all¬ 
knowing benign Haia, the best of men.*® 

13 While Nala tasted the preparation of honey, cimds and 
butter,’ offered to him, he gave rise to a surmise in the minds of the 
people, who were thinking of the future. "As he is going to drink 
honey. Damayanti’s Ups, he bath now made under that pretext an 

auspirfous prelude."** 

14, The bridegroom’s hand had taken delight in s S'***® 
others.** The hand of the bride was a thief stealing ^e of 

the lotus. Was it for this that their hands were li^ with^ rough 
Kula blades, in the well'govemed** kingdom of Vidarbha. 

10 I, i* wruat ewit now, in some part* oI India (»«. A«an.), to dacoratv 
tba emnaice gmuod ol the brSde's place with ban^ f?*"’ 

U. Ut. On die doorway look place flio encounter of ’^ 

iw encounter) which had no mutual daughter, and m whi^ ihwe was 

the uprise of a widespread noise. la the of'ctui. 

ji By moans of puns, king BtOmo Is Indlwtly compared la the 

‘‘the lord of man>' a river." who gave Lebpia te Pi^ttema Vlw'O, 
and to die HSiuaayB, *‘dte lord of the mountains, who gave Siva a*- Par- 
vati) in marriage to Siva. It wfll be noted that meam Ihe 

CMC of the oceim, and “army" In the case of king Bhima; while tflff: 

‘the lord of kings” oicans also “the laid of the mountaiM," 

14 Le Nate's tastfoa of d» *weet 'modhuporka' is to be regarded a*, a 
eercmonlal'rite preliminary to his tasting of DamByantl'a Uis, See Vocab. 

under 

1£. Le^ enemies. 'IT means both "othei^ and ■'enemy", 

16, Lit, that which has a good king. 

If. The binding of the hands with Kusa blades is a part of the mBTriage 
ceremony. 
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16. N^ila^s father-m''iaw gave the wi^-fulfilling wreath of 

Cint^ni)i gems, worthy of the godsr which Siva had given to king 
Bhima, being his frieml by virtue of the name *Bhima^^^ The wreath 
wns obtained by Siva hiimelf through hi^ frieiKbhip with Kubera. 

17. The wreath of Cinlamai^i geiEns brightly ^hone^ carrying 
\sithin ilsclF® all that is begged for by suppliants and due to them, 
in the guise of the reflections on it of the rare and huge mass of 
thinfis, heaped up in order to present them to the bridegroom. 

18. King Bhima gave to the bridegroom Durga's shining 
sword, which destroyed the MahL^ demon. Absorbed in dalliance 
with Siva, the goddess had given it to Bhima, who bore the same 
name as her consort.^ 

19. The bride’s fathdr^ gave to Nala the sword which was for¬ 
merly carried by Dtirga, the enemy of the hlahl^ demon. Tbe 
sword, which rent asunder the focman's limbs, was discarded by 
her right halfi merged in the (left) hall of her consort.^ 

20. The sword had a vow to become a mountain, where arose 

the sun of its valour. It bad a woodland^ the estlremely dense 
pictorial designs on it U had a brock, its blade made tmighi fay 
whetting. It bore the morning the blood of wnunded foes. 

21. King Bhima gave also a knife to Nala, which was beautiful 
with its sheath, and worthy of being grasped with the band, as if It 
were Yama’s tongue, sent by the eagerly suppliant god, to ask 
Bhima for the hand of bis daughter.^ 

22. The omamento] designs on tbe upper and lower porUons 
of the blade of the knife^ flashed, as tf they were coUyrium paint 
applied to the eyes of women,, and decorative designs painted on their 
besoms. It seemed as if those who were initiated into the vow of 
sleeping on the battlefield, as ou the bare ground of a place of 

18. Indelicate. 

la ‘Bhima" (terrible) b also ta epithet of 6hra. 

20, Lit. containing all Hint la begged for + .. Jocated within ilsrif. 

£1. Setr Verw 16. 

22. Lit the siver of the bride Ci.a., king BhXma}, 

23. The reference Is to the Ardhandrlsvim] form of Siva, half hinudf 
arid half PurvotJ or Dw^ 

24. Vamo, ii will be rsnembered, waa one of DamayaiUTs suitors. 

2a. Lit The up|ier and lower portiiw of the blade of the knife (widi 
omaoiental da^ugna on tham). 
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worship, presented these designs, which belonged to their own 
wives, Bs religious gifts to the knife. 

33. The chariot, which Agni had sent before to king Bhinin. 
professing friendship with him”, being in love with his 
Ls now given to Nala by the king. It could traverse with ease 

mountains, oceans and impassahle paths. 

24. As the fact of this great chariot having an ex^U^t cha¬ 
rioteer was patent from Nala’s connection with its poles, so 
excellence as great as that of Kubera's Pu^aka chariot could be 
Inferred from Kubera’s own example” 

25. King BhTma gave to Nala that jewel of a horse, whmh 
Varmja had formerly offered to him™ to establish friendship with 
him; (the horse) who was originalls^ven by the ocean to 
master (Varutja) by deceiving Indra with the Uocaihsravas horse. 

36 The horse, who used to bring near by his speed the farthest 
limit of vision, making people impatient with an eager desire to look 

26. emaiwntal design, on the tiode of the knife “* ^ ^ 

paint and pictwial nwnfai no lon«« u*d by 

tmed by knife In bottle. As, however, the knife, by killing Aera ta 
battle. *nt Uiem to heaven, the emMnenta d«t|f« nrv * 

gifts mods to tins kniii? hy the vjctOTiS iheicsclveH. who jim LJemci w 

KiRDRcd in Miifiious nts^ 

2lT- Sot 

Kalo was fnwiioiia m b diarloteer. 

29 There ia a pim en B mean, both "en cxwllenre Uko tb^ 

of the Piwaka chariot" and "<m cMellenre by virtw of (the 
lltt Ptwpaka chariot.'* It is fancied that the chariot given to Nal a had ttie 

aune quaUties as Kuhera. the god of wealth. Just w Kutet' w9a 
(excellent on account of his famous Pu^paka chariot), Hmillnrly this rhario 
also may be Inferred to be which, however, means in 

"wMlIcnt like the Piifpaka dwfiot.'' Thioughout the verse an arlificjrf 
comparison between Kuhera and the chariot presented to Wala U g wi^t to “ 
esfftbllshcd by means ol puiu. That is the fOK* off^TTffsfR^.The chunat 
WM ainr^n <a great chariot); Kubera, too. was a hero known asUfi?*? (fiw 
who Gghla single-handed agamst ten thousand wanriora). In the cw of the 
chariot, there wm "rfala'a eolUMictlon with its poles" ITt^J+^pole +5I^); 
Kubera. too had « patema] "relationship with his son named 
One of Ihe attributes of the chariot we* "the quaUly of having a good ehario- 

f i|^ f qW'i Kubera. too, had "the attribute of having begot a ehUd” 
sprite^)-Having thus compared th* chariot to Kubera, 'he 
^ on to compH-e tt to Kubera’s Pitspaka c hariot. Tt may be ^dcdl^, 
applied to Kubera. g^T^UfStTf means afao Hfgm cUTgnrURlt. 

£! Se*«ean g«ve the UecaUpravas hom to tndra, reserving a better 
one for Vanina. 
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at hirn,^ did not bring joy to their eyes so much a ^eat thirst,^ 
through that same desire^ to see him again. 

27. King Bhlma gave to Kala a spitooHr which was very high 
and entirely made of rubies. Visvakarman had cordially presented 
it to king Bfaima, perceiving Indra's esteem foe him+ 

28. On account of its halo of rays, beautiful as the rlsingp high 
ascending sun^ the people long thought, ‘Is it full of the remains of 
chewed betel, thrown out by Nalap who is fond of betel' 

29. The huge dish of emerald which the demon Maya^ a wor¬ 
shipper of Lord Siva, worshifrfully offered to king Bhima, who had 
the same name as his master Siva,^ was now given by king Bhima 
to Nala. 

30. The venen^:i| serpents has no effect on peacocks, because 
they ever bear on their feathers the colour of Ibis dish. Had Lord 
&va taken the Kalakuta poison on this dish, his neck would not 
have turned blue.^ 

31. That elephant whom king Bhlma gave to Nala^ and who 
constantly pouted rain* his ichor, as if he were the elephant of the 
sky,® was It the elephant of Indra, who fell from heaven, having 
offended the sage Durvusas, rejecting the wreath of Sowers offered 
by him? 

32. With his flapping eara*^ the elephant seemed to teU his 
fellows inhabiting the regions of the sky^ even without any words, 
"Tace me in the pride of your strength* or go afar off in terror, even 
beyond the border of the horizon* and live." 

33. Verily the elephant bore his tusks as the root cause of his 
fame and his drops of ichor as that of the disgrace of his foes. With 
the toil of his ears,^'^ he waited upon the Beauty of his head for her 
pleasure; (the Beauty) that had breasts^ the temples of the ele¬ 
phant's headp and perspiration* the flow of his ichor. 


32. lit. making people slave to the eagerness ol a desire to see. 

33. cf ^ M.TT memis literally ''the du^iy-nackedim^ them” 

La. the "tMret*' at the eyes* the eagofiutss to see the hertie again and again. 

34. 

as. The ruby spltoan, thaiigh empty^ jeemed Ui be £iiU of the jcarkt 
remBlna ol betcL 

35. Bee Verse IS, 

37. Lit he would net Have bome the attribute ef being blue-necked. 

36. Le^ the Airavatu elephant 

33, Lit by means ef the comings and gohigs af his cars. 

40. with hi$ dapping ears. ... 

N. 30 
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34. No however skilled^ could count the horses given 
away by king P hin^a es ceremonial marriege giftSp nor the objects 
□f gold, nor the spirited elephants, nor the licaps of jewek. 

35. The Fire god, who had opposed the marriage of Dsimayanii 
and Nala, was afterwards appeased** and made agi'oeable by Daina- 
yantl. Then Nala^ facing the fire god^ went round him, keeping 
to the right. 

36. Did the ceremonial utterance, "Be thou firm as a rock”, 
after it had blessed Damayanti, quickly die away in shame?^ A 
stone would move, even at a push given by mortals. But she was 
not moved from womanly dignity by Indra himself. 

37. The priest (Gautama) then tied with a knot Damayantfs 
skirt to her beloved's scarf* All-knowing, he seemed to dedare the 
future faithlessness of Nala, who would go away, cutting asunder 
the cloth {worn by them both)* 

3S. Damayanti'a consort, his eyebrows inclining towards her^ 
pointed out the evening star and told her to look at it* Was not 
the tiny sUr" visible to her? Still the prestige of an act prescribed 
by the scriptures was malntaLned.^ 

39, The bridegroom indicated the Arundhati star*^ to the brido, 
"Look at yonder Arundhati, the devoted wife, diminished to an 
atom in the presence of one who hath spumed Indra for the sake 
of the king** cherished in her hearL^* 

40. The grains of parched rice, let fall by her (on the fire), 
looked like fiowersp while they were in her leaflike hands* Passing 
through the ether, on their way (to the fire), they acquired the 
beauty of stars* They fladied like a row of teeth in the fire, the 
mouth of the gods.*^ 

41i The wreath of smoke from the humt offerings, which she 
took up (with her hands) “ Bcqulred the hcauty of musk paint on 
her cheekSL It looked like collyriuro paint on her eyes. On her 


4 L Lit WB3 alterwiml* itusdc ^voiirable by prapiU&nng. 

43^ 'jhc the bride to stand on m fiton*, and be finn an ■ 

rock. 

43. Lit the smallnHS of die star. 

44. Lit proved true. 

45. The morning star pcTBonUled as the wife of VaMshtha^^Apte. 

46. Nala himfiell. 

47. Fire ta. so ratte d^ because effertags to the gods are made in the saeri- 
firiBl fim. 

4Sr *n^TP Igi a malCTiege custoiiiL 
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it a^umed the griace of a Tanrnla spray. On her brow It 
looked like curls of hair. 

42. The profuse perspiration on the hands of Damayantl and 
Nala, shy both of tbenir was lost to view, as it over and again min¬ 
gled with the ceretnoTiia] water accompanying the gifts made by 
them. The streaming teara of emotion in their eyes were thought 
to be due to*® the dense whifEs of smoke (from the marriage fire). 

43. The beauty of their burgeoning thrills was lost amid^ the 
thrills of the peoplcp who saw then king Bhlma^s liberality^ as he 
gave away vast riches, as religious giflSn 

44. The baste involved in the continuous performance of VedJc 
rites could not overcome the inertia that fell upon them; nor could 
the fire kept burning with sacrifidal fuel, diough it was In front 
of thorn, remove the vehemence of their tremors, 

45. The priest (Gautama) brought the rites concemiiig Nala 
to a most successful Issuei while he was married to Damayanti, even 
us the great sage Bfihaspati did those relating to Indra, when he 
married Sad. 

4G, Nala then went to the chamber of pleasure^ which seemed 
to he turned into a thousand holes by women* In order to peep 
through ihern. Verily that chamber, occupied by the conquering 
hero, looked like the urmouc of the thousand-oyed lndra.>^i 

47. The bride and the bridegroom did not eat with appetite 
from shame; nor did the one fuUy look at what the other did. For 
three days, as prescribed by the law, they slept with desire, but 
without enjoyment. 

48. In one place, Dama, the young scion of the dynasty of 
Bhoja^ made his subjects jest freely with the bridegioom^s party, 
using a significant glance* In another place, he had the people 
coming with the bridegroom's procession served with food fay mnid^ 
who were nymphs of the earth. 

49. To a certain guest he said, 'Well, let some maids bring 
here some curry to suit thy taste. Let some give thee water, for 
thou art thirsty, and rice as wed, just as thou wilt.''^ 

49 . Lit. were expklnod awty by ..*.***»*. 

50. lit. was Tnirra«l In ih# peeplq who wefe thrilled ta ace fit, 

5L IndraV mmeur liad of couxst a thaiisaiid apertures cprrtsputdiiig to^ 
his thoixs&nd tytSs 

52. Means also; ''Let these lUalda here bewitch thy heart frt a izunner 
worthy of the beauty of thfir limbs, neslmiiis of kissijig as thou art, let some 
ofier ihfe their face, deli^tful in every way to the i£Od of love.’^ In this ensep 
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50, Jsi 

51^ A member of the bridegroom^s parly was saying (to two 
maids) ^ *'You two are my favourite mistre^es/* One of them, being 
told thus, put her pearlstring round his neck^ saying^ '^Speaking 
like that, dost thou not look like a goat?"'*^ Thereupon the other 
maid tugged at the pearlstring. 

52. A girl, waging a feather fan over Nala, was laughed at by 
the people, as she cast oS her skirt for fear of a hzard^ which was 
secretly put on her feet by a maid of Dama, and which quickly went 
up the whole length of her leg.®^ 

53. A mischievous maid spread out a seat of nnimal skin, meant 
for Brahmanas, with the tail to the fore^ and a simple Brahmana of 
the bridegroom's party seated himself on it. But, making him rise, 
pleading her ignorance, she laughed, adjusting the seat with the 
tail turned back^ 

54. A cerbin fellow had a mirror secretly put from behind by 
some one else between the legs of a beautiful girl of the bride¬ 
groom's party,^ urhom he himself kept rapt in attention by his talk. 
Then smlUngt he looked at the imrmt* 

55- Created by Cupid, those maids whose beautiful eyes were 
eager to entertain, and who banished the strength of one's patierice 
With their graceful movemenla, frequently made the onlookers 
laugh, as they disturbed into emotion the members of the bride- 
groom^a party.^ 

56. A youth smiled: and a maiden, who smiled, too, with the 
lotus-stalk neck of her lotus face sidewise moving, verily pierced a 
target without being In front of it, driving the smile Into his heart 

57. Leaving what she should have done, a maid did something 
else. She restrained her eyct which was eager to see. That very 
fact full of meaning, declared to her lover the entire message of 
her heart. 

b to be cotwtrued as ^ --.J ^ 

should be cwnbiwd Into 'Viiter” ahoutd be 

separated into whOe Wipf (odv.) W^-CI fihould be com* 

bined into * 

53. Vulgar. 

54. The man had said This, however, sotinded like the 

bkatfng fl( a goat 

55. lilt, which had a speed traversing the length cjf her leg. 

50. tJt they rram whom took place the emotional disturbance of the 
moinbers oic^ 
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58. A ra^ venturesome fellow kissed the face of a girl while 
she in a bending pasture gave him water. Applying a slow hand 
to his feet, while she poured water on themt®^ he waited for another 
opportxmity to deceive the eyes of the crowd. 

59. Looking at a youth* a dever maiden formed round her 
maiden friend, a moon as it werOp a halo with her lotus-stalk arms. 
Lo, though it was loo^, it assumed in his eyes the character of s 
fast embrace.®* 

60. Grievousty hurt by Cupid's arrows, with tremors and 
thrills clearly visible, one feUow took shelter at the feet of a maid 
with smooth eyebrows %vhile she gave him water, being mirrored® 
on the transparent nails of her feet. 

61. A fair maiden smiled, inclining her face. Bashfully she 
remained with face downcast. She spoke in a soft faltering voice. 
TTii-s a youth took a$ a surety of winning he?- 

62. Looking al a maid who was waving a fen, a youth whelmed 
with emotion heavily perspired. He raised his neck, pretending 
to feel hot, and looked at her face^ overcoming shame. 

63. Made restless by the breeze of her fan looking like an agile 
leaf of her creepec arm, which softly touched her bosom, the youth 
resembled a bird, confined in a cage made of diverse reeds. 

64. There was such a sweep of glances and such a manner of 
speaking that, in the mutual entreaties of the youthful couple, not 
even the slightest work was left for a messenger to do. 

65. One fellow, m an ecstasy of joy^ failed for a moment to 
drink the palmful of water applied to his lips.®* Instead he kissed, 
on the water, the reflection of the face of a girl, who was beaming 
before him, with eyebrows like to Cupid's bow. 

66. The members of the bridegroom^s party got an^y, when 
an emerald dish was put before them. But they were told, *Mt is 
not offered to you. full of raw vegetables. It looks like that because 
of its green colour.*^ 

67. A youth, who truly was polite, asked a woman something 
while she stood before him, smiling as he spoke, without looking 
at her face. His eyes were fixed on the middle of the space between 
her legs on the crystal floor. 

57. Lit. the feet on whkh Witer wis faUlng. 

58. Lit, The baja lonned by a dever maidMi wiih her......^.amu 

mund that mDon^ her friend etc. 

59 . Lit 10 the guise flf his rvBectian oa the.naOi cf her feet 

60 . Ut moutk 
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6&, The people eagerly ate rice, which was unbroken and 
entire, with the grains distinct, and vapour playing over it, and 
retained its softness. It was excellent in taste, white, fine and 
fragrant. 

69. While a fair youth cast repeated sidelong glances at a 
maiden, whose breasts were slightly budding with youth, a heavy- 
bosomed womau, deeply ashamed, took up the scarf of her own 
hosom, which was of itself slipiping off her body. 

70. The maids, serving milk-rice to the guests, made it look 
like an expanse of sand alon^de streams of clarJRed butler, which 
was surely fragrant,^ because in its origin the first cause of it was 
the divine cow Surabhi (Fragrant). 

71. Butter may be inferred to be sweeter than nectar, though 
nectar hath never been drunk by mortals. For the gods, who feed 
on nectar, long for butter, even though its fragrance is destroyed by 
the sacrificial fire. 

72. "She failed to understand my hint, hidden from her by her 
own bashfulness. Perhaps she knew it, but paid no heed." A girl, 
going a few steps, and turning back, destroyed this notion of a 
youth with the arrow of a wistful glance, 

73-4. Who did not take there, with a hissing mouth, a prepa¬ 
ration of black mustard containing curds, shaking the head, and 
scratching at an unsuitable time the head and the palate, owing to 
the sharp pungent taste? 

The preparation was white, first mild, and then burning, aa if 
It were a portion brought from the cold-rayed moon, whose beams 
become sharp, in order to consume separated lovers. It was like 
an insincere man, friend first, and then foe, 

75. A couple, in their first youth, concealing their feelings, 
cast glan f^ on each other's face over and again, after these had 
wandered over sundry objects at random. 

76. Eagerly eating the mild curry, cooked with deer fiesh, 
the guests seriously thought, ‘Was It cooked with the nectar-juiced 
flesh of the deer in the moon?* 

77. The closing of the eyes for a while by a youthful couple, 
whose mutual hints did a messenger’s task,® made the people con¬ 
clude that the hour of worshipping the god of love had arrived. 

fiL Lit. made It an expanse of sand cm the hank of the stream of the 
at that butter which wai fraBiniit etc, 

02. Lit. the task of whose meeaenger took place fram their ioutuel hints. 
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73* A gallmit ^^tsked a maid whether the day ox the night was 
suitable for love-pl^y, putting his hand on the hot and the told 
dishes by turns. The clever maidt bashfully rejecting both day and 
nightf put her huger on her nether lip^ sweet as the evening glow.® 

79. 

80. A guest leaving some rice ion the dish), and drawing 
some towards him, asked a maid with this coming and going of the 
handp '^Shall 1 comOp. or wilt thou come?'^ At this she bent her face 
in sham e, 

81. As the guests mistook a preparation of meat for one with¬ 
out meatp and had the ddusion that a preparation without meat was 
one of meat^ the clever cooksi laughing at them, treated them to 
wonderful dishes^ prepared with diverse ingredients, 

82. Giving, with a fingernail, the shape of a lip to a tender 
piece of seasoned flesh under some pretext, a youth bit it with his 
tcethp and praised taste; while he bughed looking at the wait* 
ress's lips. 

83. TTie people ate many a seasoned dish, wondering at the 
things produced out of season^ such and such being made by com¬ 
bining numerous ingredients, and such and such produced by cut¬ 
ting and pounding. 

84. A guest, who had quenched bis thirst, s ^ i d to a maid, ‘I 
am thirsty^j looking at her face. She wished to take the water jug 
again in her hand, but abruptly turned back owing to the laughter 
of her friends.®^ 

85. A youth, wishing to take up some darifled butter winch 
was in a bowl, saw there the inmge of a garelle-eyed maid. When 
he put his hand on the (reflected) knot of her skirt the reflection 
of her figure showed distinct thHfljc. 

88. A guest, pretending to take the broth, kissed the reflection 
of a maid®* on the oil in the broth^ repeatedly touching it®^ with the 
ttpfi of his fingers, which on that account seatned to turn red, being 
put in his mouth-® 

63. Thii indlcatKl thfi owning twilight m tlw right thne. 

64. A varlRiit ol Tfl^ 

The gtiHl wBniod a IcMa- 

6a Ut a mnid reHect^hd on the odX «lc- 
67. the rtfiecUon, 

68 rw TnesBs bcith and ""fmadf 
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87. Far from being able to eat, the people could not even count 
the mild, savoury and flavoured curries, which were prepared with 
fish and the flesh of deer, goats and birds. 

88. A certain fellow had been reiected before by a maid, 
slightly knitting her eyebrows, though he had made entreaUcs 
with flattering words and gestures. But she took pity on him, 
assuming again a gracious look, when he pul his fingers into his 
mouth® by way of eating. 

89. Hiere the water, contained in a golden jar, was made cool 
as ice with draughts of air, and fumigated with fuel of aloe wood. 
Drijiking it, the guests thus described it again and again— 

90. “Creator, it was well that thou didst create water as 
‘nectar’ and made it ‘life’.” But in vain didst thou give it an all- 
confronting face; for those who drink it should also have been like¬ 
wise formed."’’ 

91. “Friend, give him rice"; “Give it to him yourself’— wrang¬ 
ling in tills way, two maids served no rice to a guest who, shaping 
bis hand like the eup of a lotus,’* repeatedly asked for it, though 
there was sufficient (on his dtshjf. 

92. A guest looked at the covered bosom of a maid, who was 
giving him water, and thought 'How large are her charming 
breasts?’. To him her beautiful hands seemed to give a rejdy, up¬ 
holding the golden jar.’® 

93. In king Bhima’s mansion, the guests, to their heart’s 
content, ate sugar that seemed to be blended with a stream of 
snow, and curds prepared from the milk of buffaloes with fullgrowu 
calves, as if it were the oo®e extracted from a lake of nectar. 

94. Resorting to magic, the Creator, his tongue moving with 
greed at the sight of curds, patenUy stole portions of them here 
and there, dotting the curds with holes through and through.” 


69. This is regaided as * mark al humiUty. Cl. 12. 96, 

70 . tMctar) and am synonyms of water, 

tU ggt f .g tii "water” means literally “that which has iU Jsce an all 
sides." The guests wish m have more than aoe mauth to aijqy the tasie of 

ihe water better, _, , i * u a 

72. The hreasts oJ yflUng wora^ ans oiteli eoinpared to Jottii hum. 

T3. This is one of Uw objects m whlGh a womanh breasts are eompaiied- 
■JL It is fancied that the Creator while cremUng turds could not rwlst 
Ihfi femptBtiQa of slesUn* poitinDs oi them, and » left behind the liNles 
vislblf In A solldi dusb dI eiudi^^ 
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95. **Thou dost not give what I like. Of what use is sugar 
that has no Wour' To a guest, who spoke thus, a maid with 
Bimba lips gave a piece of meat, shaped like a Bimba fruit, and 
it proved appetising to hint, 

96. A man with Insight, who simultaneously made gestures 
to two maids, both friends, gave up the one who responded to 
his gestures, and took a fancy to the other who, being clever, 
made no sign^ and even deterred her fellow from so doing. 

97. A maid, perceiving the gestures of a youth, said to her 
companiotip *‘He does not tolerate thy desire to serve the dishes 
one after another^ Why not give him, an eager suppliant, the 
preferred dainties in the oppo^aite order 

98. The feast,^ adorned with cream-balk^ shone forth with 
the reddish hue of the balk produced in cooking: as if it were 
the surface of a writing leaf, covered with circles, signifytiig that 
those who partook of the meal were coming to an end of their 
eating.™ 

99. Not only did a gaUant kiss the features of a maid, an 
Urva^ of the earth, mirrored in the cup before him. But he 
also repeatedly produced the sucking sound of kissingt pretend* 
ing to drink the wine.™ 

100. The waiters, who were cloudSp as it were, carrying rain* 
bows, by virtue of the lustre of the ornamental jewels of their 
moving hands, showered before the guests sweetmeat halls with 
the scent of camphorp like hailstones with the gleam of the suu 
and the mooru® 

101. The guests in satiety said again and again, ^"How many 
of these seasoned dkhes are to be given to us?”t whereupon the 
waiters skilfully gave them those balk of sweets, like numerous 
pieces of chalk, with which to reckon the dkhes, 

75. ^ “colmn^* means ako ''pfls^on." 

7a. ie., aH at once. The meaning implied by puns is obscene. See 
Nir&yima^s commentary^ 

77. This has been stipplifid. The subiect ( or ) b imder- 

stood. 

70. Ut occupied by a circular temduM script in re^cl of the eating 
thckse who wem eating. The crcpjn-boJJs served at the end of the meal 
are compared to the elmilar marks resGinbLtftff the Nagari 0^ which ore pul 
by Krlbcn at the end of a manii^^iptH 

7a. m. beverage- Tlie reference to wine k not clear, Se* alio Notef, 

80. Is to be construed also as Sec 

Vocab, tinder 

N. at 
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102* A galljiftt composed e commentary on his own heart 
with hundreds of appropriate sesUires in an attempt to ^ve*’ 
the riddle of a clever maiden’s skill in concealing her feelings. 

103. A youth placed two balls of sweets on the bosom of the 
gleaming figure of a woman, reflected before him on a bowl 
overflowing with clarified butter. Then he scratched the balls 
with his finger nails, and crusbed them without pity, 

104. A girl bashfully turned her face away, when a fervent 
lover looked at her with a amile. But her friend hroughi from 
somewhere a doll of sugar, and smilingly pul it in his hands. 

105. The guests, unable to eat more, having eaten much, left 
heaps and heaps of seasoned dishes. It seemed they did not eat 
at all, content to have looked at the beautiful waitresses. 

106. A youth who had expressed his feelings with diverse 
gestures, was saddened by a maid, who remained indifferent to 
him. Despairing of her, he looked towards another. But, ah. 
when ihe first became angry at this, it was she who delighted him. 

107. Hie banquet looked like a beloved woman, pleasing to 
the guests. The milk was its smile; the pastries its decorative 
scarf. The mass of lentil balls was its moonlike face. The plump 
sweetmeat balls were its breasts; the shining rice its pearlstruig. 

108. A youth, who besou^t a maid for a long while with 
hundreds of significant gestures, had long been rejected by her. 
iTm Icing angry signs. But, when he folded bis hands hy way of 
washing them, she splashed him. slightly jolting the stream of 
water (which she poured out to him) 

169. During the banquet, the six varieties of relish did not 
bring to the gallants as much pleasure as the seventh one, which 
emerged freely, born of the graceful movements of the multitude 
of youthful maids, and moulded of a boundless sentiment of love, 

110. The followers of Nala, after putting the betel in their 
mouth, threw away the betel leaf when they saw a scorpion made 
of spices, placed inside the betel-roll by Dama. Struck with terror, 
they made every one laugh at their mistake. 

111, Showing two heaps of jewels, real and false, the one 

SJ. The girl's uftWTlalii attitude was the riddle which he tried to solvv 
by appropriate jteriurta, Le„ he expressed hia own feelio^ clearly to elicit a 
from 

S2. io of consent 
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beautiful^ but the othar charming® king Ehmia said to the guests, 
'Take on* of these * When they wanted to take the latter heap^ 
he laughed and gave thcfin both. 

112. Thus they passed a few days in joyt feasting on pure and 
delicious preparationSp twice in the day; while at night they were 
gratified hy the caresses of courtesans sixteen years old. 

113. Nala stayed five or six nights in the house of the king of 
Vidarbha. after he had married the slender maiden. He then $et 
out for the land of Ni^db^ with her in a chariot, driven by 
Vor?ri^ya.*^ 

114. 'None other has the right to touch ber_ My beloved is a 
child, and the chariot is hlgh.^ Saying ihus> NaU himself made Dama- 
yantl mount the chariot. None could say that he embraced her in 
the presence of the people.® 

115. 'Smooth and soft, she will slip from the embrace of her 

beloved. He fears to hold her tight with his So thinking, 

the ready-witted Cupid made Nala and his bride rough with an 
exuberance of thrUls. 

116. Were Damayantfs parents aggrieved, after they had sent 
away their daughter nourished in their bosom since her birth^ in 
the same way as they were, after they had bidden farewell to their 
son-indaw, whose merits were increased a millionfold by his 
modesty ? 

117. Like as the ripples of a tank return from the shore, with 
the waters moving, after they have followed a (shoreward) wind, 
so did the king of Vidarbha. following Nala, come back from the 
boundary^ of his kingdom^ with hLs face downcast, after he had a 
pleasant talk^ at the time of return. 

118. With tears in his eyes, he bade farewell to his daughter^ 
saying. **Now is thy own reHgtoua merit thy father: forbearance 
thy remedy against perils contentment thy wealth: and Nala thy 
all. Prom now, child^ 1 am no one to thee."* 


8a_ lit extreiaely beautiful. 

S4. Lit the reins of which were taken up hy, -- 

8S. in reality be erahrflced her while helping her ta get into the 

chetiat. Marayona ssys *4|f3l 1 , 

BG. Lit her belDvod, ¥?he« uttus ^re afraid of pretaing (her) 

STi This is the meaning of appllied to the king uf 

Vidatbha. Applied to 1* means u 
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US. Doing only what pleased her, her beloved long solaced 
her in her grief, as she remembeFed her father. But the mner® fire 
of her grief, caused by her separation from her motherp subsiMed 
even in the great ocean of her beloved^s love. 

120. Just as a inountain, adorned with numerous minerals, 
acquires a certain beauty from its velJey, where antelopes gaze 
and elephants roam, and which runs a]on^ bordering hill a - so the 
king, adorned with many an^ ornament, acquired a certain 
splendour in the company of Damayantip who waited upon him at 
his feet, and had an antelope’s eyes and a sedateness of gait,** 

121. The goddess of prosperity, married fay Nala long before, 
gratified Damayanti by all manner of fuMling ail her desires^ 
renouncing a co-wife's spirit of rivalryp as if she wished to retain 
the affection of the king, now solely devoted to Damayanti. 

122. Nala came in sight of his cil^. It had gates with rows 
of sapphire wreaths, as if it were bis beloved consort, with the 
curls of her hair hanging in neglect, owing to tds absence. Stand¬ 
ing on tiptoe, the city seemed to look at him with its lofty houses. 

123. The glance w’hich Damayanti furtively east at her beloved* 
thinking his attention was slight diverted by looking at the city, 
met midway Naiads suddenly returning eyes. 

124. Like as the spring accompanied by the beauty of Sowerst 
meets the eagerly curious bees that come one by one; so did Nala, 
charming with his bride, meet his ministers on the way^ jewels of 
the city, and eager with curiosity, 

12 He told them, who were restless with eagerness to hear« 
something of the events that befell him; and hearing from them 
something of the events that occurred in hi^ own landg he entered 
the city. 

12ff. in every street, the uxunarried daughters of the citizens, 
tender as lotus-stalks growing on waters full of nectar, then bowed 
to the king^ sowing ‘Victory to thee^; while they adored him with 
grains of parched rice^ which seemed to be^ buds of flowers put 
forth by their creeperlike arms, 

fiS. Lit. ffubnurine fire, 
as. UL selves. 

90, lit. Eulimied in lEumy 3 

9L Lit, the abode of on antebpe'f eyw ond m clepbsjit's gall. 

Lit. grains of.....prkc resecibling,, 
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127* For a moment, the 'moori’-chaiiibera^ on the top floors csf 
the edifices of the whole dty, proved true to their namOp*® being 
in contact with the moonlike faces of the women of the city^ eager 
to look at the newly wed Damayanti's radiance, 

128. Yonder blue lotus blossoms, the eyes of the wives of all 
the citizenspW dusty dry with an unusual eagerness, drank in the 
nectar of the beauty of Nala's moonlike face; nectar that came 
through lottis-stalksp namely, beams (of their eyes) idiooting 
through the window lattices of the buildings*^ 

129, Nala entered the palace, newly built for Damayantt ac¬ 
cepting the scented grains of parched rice which fell from the 
leafy hands of the crowds of women on the high buildings, like 
showers of flowers from the gods above. 

130, TTie great gods, after they had cheerfully witnessed from 
the sky the wedding of Nala and Damayanti. their journey in the 
same car^ and their mutual glances, slightly timidi seemed at last 
to make up their minds to go to heaven, full of joy. 

131. Epilogue. 

Srihira etc. In the epic. The Story of Nala, composed by 
him, and honoured by the people of Kasmira, who are conversant 
with the fourtoenfold science,®® the sixteenth canto is at an end. 


Sa, &M Vocab. under 

91. Lit, blue lottii pqliiKii flylnff up oa account 

of tkihif duftinesi (Ije, drynesf) cauaed by* *h ***+*, athirst, 

9S. On the beams af the eyes Appendix J S). Tbe btLBgery b 
that of dmwing la water with the mouth thmuEh porous lotUi-sUdJcs during 
wflter-aporta. It b possible hIm to take dm rays aa referxittg to aun^bemns 
coming throngb the window lattices, against which the eyes cd the women 
were set. 

$6. See Vocah, under ftRR. 
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1. The go6s, after they had gone through the labour of run¬ 
ning to the earth ohoosl in vain, then went away as they had coiner 
bearing the ambiance of the waves of the oceanu 

2. They never grieved for having given Damayanti to that 
king, though she was long cherished in their h^rts; just as one 
feels no regret for having bestowed on a puptl knowledge^ tong 
stored in one's mind. 

3. The radiant gods occupied brilliant aerial diariots, even as 
the reflections of the sun oceupy the slopes of the Mount of CcystaL^ 

4. Their chariots, which forcibly dragged by force clouds be¬ 
hind them, with the gnsis of air caused by their speed, seemed to 
declare their owt) speed to be greater than that of the wind. 

5. The smallness of the forms of the gods, as they got farther 
and farther away^ clearly looked, as if it wre their power of be^ 
coming tiny^ detached from the group of eight attributes® possessed 
by them. 

6. At one pninl a streak of duud, raked by the points of the 
chariort flags, provided their chariots with a yellow banner by a flash 
of lightning, 

7. TTie rainbow across the ranks of clouds, which on the way 
returned again and again, became a decoration accompanying 
fndra's chariot. 

8. The connection of clouds with thunder grew up, I ween, 
from the reflections of Indra^s thunder, which then appeared in the 
waters of the clouds. 

fl- In one place. Yama's mace, coming in contact with the 
sun. made H look like the family umbrella of the kings of the 
dynasty of Monu,^ 

10. Vanma's noose looked as If it were an ear of Heaven, 
without any eor^mament, which slipped off w^hile the Heaven 
shook its head, amazed at the love of Domayanti and Naln. 


1. The KalUsa niotmtAin. 

2. Sk 2L tllO. 

3. These kingw claimed descent fnm the smi, The mare with the 
above Looked like an mubt^lla. 


swi 
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11. The fee-god, whOp moiintiiig the shoulders of the wind, 
sppeat^d with his femes briskly dancing, made the gods think that 
he had won Damayant! as his bride. 

12. On the way. Sarasvati delighted the eai^i of the ffour) 
gods, which suffered fran the absence of Danmyanti's voice, with 
the notes of her lyrCp m inferior suhsUtute. 

13. The gods then saw an approaching multitude da^^ng as 
a sword, like ether incamatep coming with a fond desire to bid 
welcome to them. 

14. The gods saw Cupid coming in the front of the crowd, as 
if he were put to the fore by Kah in order to teach people sensory 
indiscipline. 

15. Cupid’s companions are people who despise their lives 
for the sake of forbidden women. They disregard fear and shame. 
Ail their wealth is consumed by bawds. 

16. Cupid assumes the role of the conqueror of the world, as 
if to riv^ Buddha.^ He plays the role of the creator in the ^vorld, 
as if to equal Siva* though ho is devoid of any corporeal form. 

17. Cupid has made woman his weapon, overwhelming Siva's 
creation, the entire universe; as If he recalled his enmity with 
&va. 

13. Cupid caused a distaste to the eyes of Indra and otherst 
which had absorbed Nala's beauty, incurable even by the physi¬ 
cians at the gods.^ 

19. The gods then saw Wrath. Qinging about anything and 
everything^ trembling, springing up, and red, shouting abuse for 
miles. 

20. Wrath was attended by people whose eyes seemed to 
leam their redness from the blood of their lips, cut by their own 
teeth * They emitted gusts of breath which seemed to be hbses of 
snakes, their frowns. 

21. Resorting to the invulnerable heart of the sage Durvasas, 
unpenetrable oven to Cupid's arrows, Wrath desires to consume 
the worlds including Indra himself. 

1 One of the irpIthfEl^ of BudillLa vm Ldokajjt ''conquercr of Use 
He wa? besid« Cupid's advenary, having foiled him in hk altomplA it 
tmrptatliHL 

5, The two Aiviofi. Hiay, war# famoiif, for thoii' beauty, 
lit. ihe Used of tlu> cuts on their lip« caused by dietr teeth. 
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22. Wrath, thcugh he produces a deep redness (in the com¬ 
plexion)^ brings paleness (m the end)p^ Though he bums afUme, 
he begets a darkness which envelops all the sensesn 

£3. When Wrath subjugated Siva * while the latter was en¬ 
raged at his own inability to conquer Cupid^ be^ adopted the pre¬ 
cept which says, the right moment to conquer an enemy is when 
he IS attacked hy others. 

24, In that crowd the gods saw also Greed stretching nut his 
hands to the wealthy. He was Lknid and faltering Lu speech, ex¬ 
pressing his pkint with significant gestures. 

25, His foUowers are poor and thievish; always sick from 
gluttony. They cast significant looks at people who are eatijig. 

26, Greed is a drought, drying up the ceremonial water pre¬ 
liminary to a gift, poured by the rich on the palm of a worthy sup¬ 
pliant^® LpO. he sells his poor^^ kinsmen to the rich like slaves. 

21. Greed cares not a straw for Wrath, nor Cupid, who cause 
respectively one and two of the five great sins, while Greed prompts 
to commit all the five.^^ 

28. Greedy though he abides in all the senses, resorts chiefly 
to the tongue, there to tutor suppUants in the art of flattery,** 

29. Lrfi, they saw also blind Delusion, who never follows the 
right path nor the counsel of friends. Once he has clung to the 
void, he leaves it not- 

30. The worahippei-s of Delusion are fools, immersed in the 
mud of worldly cares. They remember not iSiva, though life may 
depart to-morrow, 

31. Delusion, like collyrium paint, manifestly soils even the 
radiont hearts of those whose souk po^esa the ineKtinguishable 
lamp of knowledge. 


7 + flit. l.Bck of colour) k conlnuted with 

usually "miii£ffrreihcc”: here 

8- Lh. on accmmt of hia victoiy ovtr Siva. 

&. Le.p Wrath. 


It mc^ 


Ift Ul Grwfi qds Bi a drought in rvipm of ihr pouring of the.wqter 

by ihc rich, etc- 


11, The rending hai b»ii ndopted. 

12. The five grent sina ore (1) killing h BrahmajiB. (2) theft of (told, 
Caj drinking wine, (4) odulter^^ with the wife of wie'a teacher, {S> com¬ 
plicity In these. Of the» wrath caiises only ihc first, while Cupid caq^ 
adnltflty and the murder of the husband of ih-e guilty woman. 

13 Lli fn 9kin. 
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22. On him dc^pend Wrath^ Greed Jind Cupidp all three^ jusl 
Bs religious students, recluses and ascetics depend 01:1 the house¬ 
holder for their living. 

33. Delusion is sleep to those who wake; bUndnesa to those 
who see; foolislmess In the presence of scriptural knowledge; and 
darkness where there is light, 

34 . Cupid was not ashamed to conquer the worlds already 
killed by Delusion who cultivates the principle of darkness; just 
as Arjuna wa$ not ashamed to ^-anquish the army of the Kurm, 
destroyed beforehaud by Siva.^ 

35. Some of the persons (in the crowd) were recognised by 
the gods owing to their previous acquaintance with them; others 
were notp being black up to the crown of their heads with a cloak 
of $iiL 

36. Then when the army of Kali drew neai'‘ like an overflow¬ 
ing sea, the gods beard some oue^s words jarring on their eara* 

37. ‘^Ye wtseacresj the truth of the i^ripturcs propounding 
the results to be obtained from sacrifices^ Is like that concerning 
the fioating of stones on water. What faith can be put in them? 
They have obstructed the path of desire.^ 

38' certain Bodhisatva^^ was born by virtue of hb innate 
excellence to break up the mystery of the Vedas. For he said the 
world is transient^^ 

39. “Bfihaspati says 'Oblation in the fire, morning and even¬ 
ing, the system of rules built up by the three Vedas, the carrying of 
three slicks tied into one, and the bearing of browmarks of ashes 
are the means of livelihood of those who are devoid of wisdom and 
manhood.^ 

40. “Since purity of caste Is possible only in the case of purity 
on each side of both families of the grand-parents, what caste is 
pure by the purity of limitless generations? 

41. “Who has not contracted sin in contact with wome.'i? Alas, 
people fast under a delusion, and bathe at sacred places. The 
world’s religious vows have been destroyed by lust. 

14 It is sold thnt Kum toTdiers wciv pkrwd by glva with hk uident 
ticfot'e Aijuiift hit them with his nrrowa. 

15- The speak{?r If a Clrv^ika or a heretic. 

IB. Buddha bi a former blrih.. 

everything bemg momentary, heaven and otlicr results aimed mt 

Vedic sacrifices could not radat TTic Canmka often eltes Buddhiot doc- 
hbica in his support. 

N. 32 
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42. QXi tliQs* who boasl of ieunUy dignity! They hold 
women in chi?dt out of jealousy; bui do not likewise restr^ men^ 
though the bli n d ne ss of passion is common to boilu 

43. **Ahatention from the wives of others? This hypocrisy wm 
disregarded by Indra himself, eager for amorous dalLance with 
Ahalyi, Gautama's wife. 

44. '"Ye BmhniaJniaSj give up the notion that it is a sin to com¬ 
mit Bdoltery with the wife of one's teacher. Your master himself 
had a violent mania for the possession of his teacher's wife.*^ 

45. '"The ^riplures sey^ person, when dead^ suffers on 
count of sin, and enjoys happiness for religious merit.^ But wc 
ever see before us just the contrary. Tell us now which evidence 
is the stronger^* 

46. "If sin is to be avoided incite of the uncertainty of re- 
hirth,^ then O Brahmanas learned in the Vedas, give up the long 
sacrificial scions to avoid the ri^ of sin in killing animals in the 
sacrifice. 

47. "'Vyasa himself, who deserves your homage, weUverged 
as you are in the three Vedas^ said that it is commendable to ac^ 
cept a woman w'hen she b under the infiuence of passion. 

48. "Why do you esteem virtue, and not amorous dalliance? 
A man should do what tends to increase his happiness in the end. 

"Commit sins by force, WiU not your sins be darned un¬ 
committed? Manu declared all offences committed by force to be 
as if undone.^ 

5ft. "You who are in possession of traditional lore, doubt not 
this meaning of your own rdlgious texts. Freely indulge in what¬ 
ever pleasure you desire, 

51. *‘ls there ever any unanimity among the learned in ex¬ 
pounding the sense of the scriptures and the law books? Inter¬ 
pretation depends upon the force of intelligence. One that con¬ 
duces to pleasure is not to be neglected, 

IS. eollnd th* king of the Brihimma#. had Mnoroiis relaljo^ 

with Tam, lh& wtf* af Bfaiaapnti. 

IB Le„ the dlrecrt perception of iJUpgi nctmliy hoppening in Me is more 
coneluiive than a dictuin of the ^cripUjrw about ev&nls to foJIaw after death 

SO. Aeconhng ^ those who bdievie In rcMrtb. sla m to be avoided, becatnie 
the kind of birtli i±i the next life depends upon iJio quality of de^ per- 
formed ki tins life. 

a. The CRTvSka mUtntvrpreta Mauti who nwant oiTences comnUttrcl und«r 
the force of cimunslancef. 
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52. bAv^ you to do with siu, once the body is burnt, 

about which body one has the idea that it b the self?® If there 
were a soul, the existence of which ts testified to by a of 

proof apart froin the body^ would not the results of one’s actions 
appear anywhere and everj'where (in the next life) 

53 . ^^Away the story of the wicked that after death one 
remembers one^s past llvesj that after death there are waves of 
consequences of one^s previous deeds; and that the dead are satis* 
Rod when others eat for them. 

54 . “Strange. The scriptures, most cuniiing, prompt them 
who know the body to be the souh to renounce the body^ sayingt 
'Thou art not it’j and make them accept sometbing else, 

55. “Of two results in doubt, one Is sure to be. When the 
desired one comes about, the swindlers*^ attribute it to their in¬ 
cantations and the like. When it is otherwise, they declare that 
these were incomplete in details. 

56. “Coward, what burden will thy individual sin add to the 
One Sou!^ propounded by the Vedas^ which h already sinking in 
eternal suffering on account of the sins of aU? 

57. “Of what iise to thee arc flowers removKi from their 
stalks? It Is on the stalks that they grow into fruite. Put them® 
on thy own head^ if they are to be put on the head of a stone,® no 
way different from thy head. 

58. “Spurn all censorious statements about women as not 
worth a straw. Why dost thou constantly ch^at people when thou, 
too. art as bad as women? 

59. “Ye foob, carry out Cupid's command, obeyed even by 
Brahma®^ and other gods. The Veda Is the command of the gods. 
Which of the two commands is then worthy of greater tespoct? 


22^ If cne holda the view that Ls no soul apart from body, 
the question of rebirth wid jmfierinff th* dun^oquencea of one^s evH 
does not ariat, owitig lo the desUuctlan of the body at 

23. i.e.^ the $oilU being released lifom their respective bcidles at death 
would lose their identity; and them bring nothing to disttngufsh one soul 
fnim another, the coniequeiicei of the aciktns of one man would be suffered 
hy anyone and everyone else. 

24. Le., the prMstK 

25. The reoding followed li 

26- e.g^ the sorred stone or a stone plutllus of §Ivq. 

27. See 1. 4T. 
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60. '‘If you consider some portioiis of the Veda to be mean¬ 
ingless® through what mischance do you not regard likewise the 
toilsome injunctions as meaningless? 

61. 'Tfe whnose intellects are fattened on the Miinathsa philo- 
Eoj^y, ye have faith in the scriptures. But misguided, you say 
yourselves, the scriptural injunction to give (to the priest) the 
doth wrapped round the sacrificial post is an interpolation.” 

62. "How can people helieve in the other world on the autho¬ 
rity of the Veda, which says “Who knows what is in the other 
world?’ 

63. "Declaring that virtue cannot he acquired and vice cannot 
be avoided, Manu fraudulently seeks fines for the state. The 
learned have put faith in him in vain. 

64. 'TTe are experts in reasoning indeed. For ye put faith 
in Vya.sa^ on his own word! Who will talk with you, fishes, fit 
to be advised hy a fish?®* 

65. “Vyasa was an intcUigent poet, good at flattering the 
P^davas, Did he not censure when they censured; and praise 
when they {irsised? 

66 . "Did not the same Vyasa, out of luri. have relations wiih 
the wMe of his brother? He was then attached to a slave girl. 
Did his mother enjoin him to do that as well?® 

67. Those who have for guide in worshipping god.s and 
Brahroana.«i the works composed by these very gods and Brah- 
manas have they not, bowing to a cow, clearly degraded them¬ 
selves below the cow? 


^ Certofe rta^cnta Ja the firuti Utemtuiv, tnlwn separately, appear 

=ui or oommcodnlory 

1*** enjoining Ihb gift is leguded as an mtenMlation 
made hy the offleiaUng priest ter his benefit The Cfirvakn opines h te 
absurd fer thofc who have impIteU faith in the Veda to treat *»me of to 
HijUiictions «s intnpalatifms, ^ 

of Ito ItelSu^ * «feo*nee to the low origin rf Vyfisa. the reputed author 

a- The reference i* to the Wnteya or Fish PUrimn. revealed lo Msnu 
by iDcanuit# as a 


32. Tbe C^rviUcA raisini^Tprets the Mahiibhanita, Bccor^liii; to which 
Vj-mh, at the rtquKt of his nwlher Satyavotl. be«ot wna on the widows of 
his half-brother VidtravJtya who had died without any toue. One of the 
widows, however, sent a dave girl as a nibstitute, dk g .ti ,Td as herself. 
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€8. “Well indeed have those otherworldly fellows^ ready to 
perform sacrificesp renounced their passioix For even after death 
they long for heaven, the quintessence of which lies in its gazelle^ 
eyed nymphs! 

69. **Ye airant fools, of what use is quietude? Try to gratify 
your mistresses. Will a creaturep once he is reduced in ashesp ever 
return? 

19^ '^ESven the sage Fimni opined that both sexes should 
indulge in passion, when be said that salvation was for eunuchs,^ 

71. "People who plunge into sacred pools of water to go to 
heaveii^ look like sheep stepping back to charge forw^ard to the 
fray- 

72. "Meaningless b the threat that a man becomes an 4UiimaI 
(in the next birth) as a result of such and such sin. Even the 
harmless Rajila $[nake is like a kingi happy with his own sources 
of Joy„ 

73. "If persons killed in battle sport in heaven, let the demons 
killed by Vi^u fight with him even in heaven. For^ though they 
were killed^ they are just as before, 

74 "^During earthly existence there Is the individu^ self 
as well as the Absolute^ but when salvation com eg the Absolute 
alone exbts'^— ^in this dedara^on that salvation b the annihilation 
of the self lies the skill of the exponents pf Vedic lore.^ 

75, "He who propounded a system of doctrines to prove that 
the salvation of sentient beings is a condition similar to that of 
stones is exactly as you know him to be+ a perfeHCt ox+ when you 
have examined him,* 


33. Lit. the third sex. Tht? CIrvika miebtcrpiets PemM's nde 

which Bsya that the im used to indicate the 

conipletion of an action But m rneana: also WvDtlan'^ 

and *the thiid (sex)* refera to eunuchs^ the Carvaka ititerpretB (h* rule ia 
nboye. 

34- Thh Id sarciutic. lit. people who “omk'* In ordec In go up, 

35. This is on attack on the Maya theory of (he Advsita Vedintfl. The 
l^itter^ however does not propound the leallty of the individUiLl oelfp ihc 
mmihilaUQti of which la therefore a ficUon. 

The reference k to Got&ma, the founder of the Nyaye philosophy, 
There Is a puii on hU name lit. a perfect os. The Cafvats ridl- 

oi4le3 his doetrine that the destniction of oil particular altrihutes (pleasuret 
pain, etc.) £s salvation^ mid eompores this colourless condition to that of b 
stone. 
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76. ‘The wives of Visju. 3iva and others are entirely devo¬ 
ted to them. Why have th^ not attained salvation? Why are 
they in Cupid's prison? 

77 . “If there is an all-knowing kind-hearted deity with words 
that never fait why does he not fulfil OUT desires, suppliants as 
we are, by a single word of his? 

78. “Causing pain to worldly beings, even though it is caused 
bi' their own actions, God would be otir enemy unreasonably; 
whereas others become enemies for some definite Teasotu 

79 . “Ov^ing to the unstable character of all reasoning, is there 
any whose opinions, mutually opposed, being equal in force,” will 
not be baseless; like *a faltacious inference with a contradictory 
reason on the opposite side’? 

80. “The hot-tempered ascetics teach others abstention from 
anger! Hiemselves poor, they teach alchemy for money. 

81. “Why be charitable? It is the miser whom the goddess 
of wealth favours. The foolish Bali, gi\'ing away all his wealth, 
made himself a prisoner. 

82. “Everyone squeezes the rich and envdes them at heart. 
Few if any are abstemious, and renounce the turbulence of greed. 

83. “Abstention from stealing means a long lease of Ufo to 
poverty, while the taboo on certain kinds of food involves cheat¬ 
ing the .stomach. So take to indulgence, the one n»t of the plant®* 
of joy." 

84. Hearing these evil words, Indra became angry. He said 
aloud, “Who, who b this cutting at the very vitals of religion? 

88 - “Who doth so speak, while I, Indra, with hands Hashing 
with thunder’s might, govern the three worlds, which see with the 
Vedas for their eyes? 

86 . “Thou wretch, see as a proof or otherwise of class purity 
or caste continuity the failure of Brahnutpa-murderers pnd th^ like 
to satisfy trial by ordeal.* 

87. “Thst a person committing adultery with a distinguished 


37. Lit. owing to the equality of each other. 

33, lit. ^rout. 

39, Or: take the failure nf....inunierera and ihe like to satisfy oTiieals 
u a ptoef In the matter of ehus purity or caste continuity or otherwise, in., 
if dess pui-ily did not exist, the tnurilejrer of a high caste man would not be 
detected da such in ordeals. 
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womans as a wonum, does not win in an ordeal, show* 

that the entire generation of that caste is pure. 

88 . *'It b a shame that the cocreet finding of the ordeals of 
watWi fire and the others, which were revealed by the Vedas, doth 
not remove the heresy from thy mind. 

8 ^. **Ye heretieSj doth not the activity of the results of pre* 
vious deeds shown by the uncertainty of offspring, although there 
has been intercourse, and cases like that, arend your 

90. "'Why dost Uiou not believe the stories, known to the 
people of various lands, of spirits begging for the performance of 
Gaya^ddba for them, entering into some one's body?** 

91. '"Why dost thou not believe the true stories of the other 
world, which people, taken away by die messengers of Yama owing 
to a confusioii of names, relate on their return to the world? 

92. The god of fire blazed in anger, and said, rebuking the 
Carvaca, '"Ha, what sayst thou, what sayst thou so freely before 
us? 

93 . 'Thou who faintest from the effect of a momentary fast! 
art thou not astonished to think of those who practice the mighty 
Paraka fast*^, and live by the sheer force of the revealed religion? 

94. "Are not the sacrifices with visible results the suns of 
victory over those Mandeha® demenSf your own doubts about 
religion—^sacrifices for the birth of childreOr destruction of enemies, 
and coming of raln?'^ 

95. Yama brandished his mace and covered the sky with 
sparks of fire; then uttered (fierce) gusts of words, as if stung 
by the Carv^k&'s utterance-^ 

96. "Stop thou, stop. Here will 1 wound thy throat and Ups 
hy force; thine, thou cheat, wickedly haranguing this as??embly, 

97. "Tliou heretic! Who will renounce hb belief in the other 
world on thy word alone? It is attested by the Vedas, and like the 
Vedas, by hundreds of doctrines foBowiag them? 


40. Thii b a reply to ihi^ Ctr^ikaV aseertioa lhal iho results of 
deeds do not suhaM aftcl* death. 

41. This is a reply to Verac 53. 

42- See Vocah taider <T^T^p 

43. 'Hid Mandehn demons are said to attack the auii who ha* to cun- 
quar them before be cam rise. 

44, UL Yamop covering the sky with broiidbhlng* of bl* fSAoe, gave 
rise ta waviea af wiini*» as If pierced in the vital*- 
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9S. '^Why dost Ihou not follow the same path with regard to 
the other world as thou dost in this world: when thou art faced with 
a differeui^e of opUilou between two groups of tra\reUers having an 
equal knowledge of the way to be followed; the one smallp and the 
other large m number?*® 

99. ^*What man will not have a firm belief m the other world, 
having found a consensus of opinion among all, on the subject of 
marrying one's daughter to some one else?*® 

100 * '*Those who reject all established opinions lose their 
ground^ when even one of these opinions happens to be true. In 
view of this, there might be (sometimes) a simple failure of a 
religious rite. But the mishap preventing success Is never due to 
religion. 

101 . *"Frum the unanimity of all in some mattery, and cm 
account of the risk from non-compliance In others, all oug^t to 
remain true to the Vedic religion as liveLi as to its supplement;*^ 
for the latter, too, was produced by the former^^ 

102 . Then said Vartma, red with rage, in a merciless lone, 
“Thou wTetched atheist, art thou not afraid of my terrible noose? 

103. "Ye fools, how is it that the holy stone,** marked in its 
hollow with the figures of tortoises and the like, and impossible 
for men to make, does not make you believe in the traditional 
path? 

104. “Ye heretics, how is it that the poi^ilar tradition about 
names such as Indra ‘the performer of a hundred sacrifices', the 
Va%a caste ^originaLmg from the Creator's thigh*, has not 
astonished you by its confonnity with stories found in the Veda? 

105. “Why do ye disbeheve the Vedas, when ye even see 
spirits erraving for the performance of Gayairaddha and other rites^ 
having entered into possession of diverse persons? 

106. Renounce not the Vedas, since you see soulsp w'ho arc 
taken to Yama through a mistake of names, and then come back 
to their respective bodies, and tell stories of the other world " 


4S. in religoJufi muHm U U safer to follow th& opiaLjn of the 
maiority than sectarian doctrhifts like those of the Cirvakoji. 

46r Le., erne should acquiesce ifi the |!oner&l opinion about the exintencc 
of the other world, just as one loni:^ the acnefsl custom of giving 
daughter In marfiagi! to some otio outside one’s awo fqmily. 

17* the SmiHa rcllgiuiL 

48. the ^La^:iina sione. 
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107. Same une then stepped forward from Kali's amiy^ which 
wm paralysed at the angry outbursts ol indra and the other gods. 
He said thus to the gods^ holding his folded hands on his heaeL 

108 . "Ye gods, I am not guilty; i am subject to others. I am 
a panegyrist of the KaU Age, My tongue*^ is Buent in flattering 
him." 

109. No sooner did he speak these words than the gods saw 
Kali^ seated in a chariot^ and anotberi Dvipara^ before them. 

110 . Surrounded by diverse SinSp Kali raised his neck like a 
sinner in hell^ and looked at the gods who were astonished at the 
magnitude of his splendour, 

111. He assumed first an attitude of utter contempt. But, 
Overpowered by Indra^g radiance^ he bowed bis head like king 
Trisanku.^ 

112. Approaching with m air of disdain^ Kali, in the iotoxi- 
catian of his pride, addressed the godst who were unwilling to look 
at him; just as a drunken Cai^d^Ia speaks to Brahmans who dis¬ 
dain even to look at him. 

113. "Hail, Indra! Art thou at ease, Agni? Friend Yama^ 
art thou happy? V^rte^, art thou enjoying pleasure? 

114 "We are speeding to choose Damayanti as our bride tn 
the Svayamvara festival. Permit us to follow the path which goes 
there direct." 

115* The gods treated with contempt his faaseWs overwoen* 
ing pride. They spoke to him after a long while, smiling and look¬ 
ing at one another's face, 

116. ‘Trover, never say that again. How wilt thou marry^ 
whom the Creator created as a devout holy bachelor? 

117* ^*Brahma will consider thee to be a rebel, when he hears 
that thou hast broken thy vow. But, even thy servants can transg- 

the Creators command; why not thyself? 

118. "We are coming from the Svayamvarap *nie event has 
passed, wounding the pride of the youths of three worlds. 

119. "While serpents and gods in ]ove looked om Damnyantl 
chose a great mortal king as her spouse. 

120. "DamayanG considered the serpent kings to be mean; 

H9. UL mdtith. 

So, Idnu whom Vlsvirnttro tried to send to heaven, hut whfO was 

ousted by Ibdn, 

N. 33 
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the other mortak to be apes; and the gods to be bwbom. But 
she thought Nala radiant with virtues.** 

121 . Hearing this, Kali became utterly blind with rage. LiOok- 
mg like Siva on the night of the umversal destruction^ he spoke 
to them thus. 

122 . '^Brahma may sport with any damsel, and you your¬ 
selves may toy with celestial maids. But K&li should observe the 
celibacy of a religious student^ or even die, to the titter satisfaction 
of you all! 

123. '"What line of conduct do you follow* preaching virtue 
to others, but yonrselves doing all that the ears dread to hear 

124. ^'Nala obtained in the Svayaihvara the beauty of the 
earth and you the world^s shame- Your gain and Nala*^, indeed^ 
appears to be the same!®* 

125. “Seeing us from afar, rightly you turn your faces away; 
for you are ashamed to look us In the face. 

126. “Ye fellows, why did ye stand by^ looking at that hap¬ 
pening? Improper It was. Why did ye not consume the foolish 
girl with your eyes burning with rage? 

127. “Strange: how did she accept Nala, fickle though great, 
taking a fancy to him, and slighting the highborn gods? 

128. **How did you tolerate that weakliog, the disdainful Nala. 
while he took for himself the gazelle-eyed damsel* who was being 
sought for by the lords of the regions of ttie sky, as you are? 

129. “Why did not the terrible god of fire, though bearing 
witness to their marriage^ act like a false witne^, resorting to 
fraud? 

130. “Alas, just a$ (the shadow of) the earth has become the 
dark spot of the divine moon, so your forbeattance, even though 
you are valiant, has led to this disgrace. 

131. ^'Why are ye jealous of me, while ye spare him whom 
she chose? Tell me. This very day T will by fraud tear her 
asunder from that guilty wretch-®* 

132. “Endeavour to help me. Let us five®* enjoy her* shar¬ 
ing her among us, as the five Pandavas did Dmupadi.'^ 


51- eg., passion for his adiLlteiy with Almlyi^ ^ic. 

52. This ts A pUiy on the similarity in sound betwcvn ^ (beauty) and ^ 
(shame). 

53. LH. nbede of ffuUt, 

54 . K^li and the four psods. 
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133, Unablf! to be^ the stupidity of the loquacious Kali^ 
Sarasvati pierced him with her weighty and severe words as with 
arrows. 

134, "'It was to give fame and DsmayantI and boons to Nala 
that the gods went to the Svayamvara, A superficial intellect doth 
not comprehend the deveme^ of the wise,” 

135. Tongue-tiedj and unable to answer the eloquent goddess, 
Kali spoke to the gods alone, passing over Sarasvatl witli a playful 
look. 

136. "'1 too have now renounced all desire for Damayanti. 
But I have not even a trace of kindness for Nala. 

137* "*What can I do, now the act is over, sLnoe I was not 
there at the time? Butp hear now my timely decision. 

158. "Ye who are wise, know this to be my vow, mine, Kali's, 
with regard to Naia. Deprive him I will of DamayantT, and his 
kingdom as weU, Vanquish him I wilL 

139, ”Lo^ let the worlds celebrate my enmity with Nala, 
adorned as my valour is with a wild wrath, as they do the sun^s 
hostility to the night lotus blossom.” 

140* With applause, Dvapara inflamed Kali'^ perturbed mind. 
Indra then said, putting his hand on hb ear,^ 

141. *‘Thou hast a mind to wonder at! Thou dost rightly 
discern shame in us. But the fact that one gives little to one who 
is great does put one to shame. 

142. "Tfala’s pious devotion, a hundredth pairt of which gives 
the highest good^ to wit^ virtue, w^ealih, desiire and salvation, 
became fruitless, being placed in us^ 

143. "'Kali, unworthy is thy rwplve towards the pure-hearted 
Nala* The moon of the land of KT^adha is as great as the divine 
lords of the regions of the sky* 

144. "For thee. Kali, we see no means by which thou canst 
get within the king's defence: he bath accumulated all religiou:^ 
virtues. Nor do we see any luck for Dvipara^s inteut* 

145* ^^Ah, the perfectly virtuous Damayantl cannot be 
oppressed by fellows like you^ addicted to futile misdiief; even as 
well-disciplined right knowledge cannot he disturbed by errors, 
grasping meaningless unrealities. 


55, This Indicates astonishment and horror* 
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146- Golden AgQ worAy of vying with Naia, and 

the Silver Age with Damnyaiitf^ who as well m Nak doth possess 
a iiiii(|ueT shining religious virtue; but not yo two^ iCall and 
Dvapaia*^ 

147, ■*Thou dost say 1 wiU sui*ely do it.' But thou art wrong 
even though thou art purposing to do it The seen and unseen 
causes of an effect ^e not under thy control 

148. **He who under a delusion wouM do wrong to Nalfl, 
would soon^ by reason of the injustice, undergo the suffering 
resulting from that very crime. 

149- **Kall this thy grudge against him is not dtting. This 
enmity of thine with Nala will not be to thy good. 

150. *‘At this vei:y moment renounce the unholy idea, "There 
win I gOp^ lest thou shouMst appear ridiculous in the royal courts 
when thou reaehest there, 

151. ^^Thou canst not enter into possesion of Nala and Damn* 

yanti all at once, simply hy going there; just as the letter 
cannot at once get into the group of letters when it b 

read disjunct.^' 

152. The other lords of d^e cardinal points approved these 
words of Indra. But the two Ages, Kali and Dvapara* refused to 
accept tbemK 

153. Then the gods, aiming at Kali, and Kali, aiming at the 
gods, alternately began thus a quarrel, accompanied by raillery^ In 
identical language. 

154. (Indra to Kali)^ ”As she has chosen Nala, it is proper 
thou Moulds! not go (to Nala's capital). Of what use is this dis¬ 
quiet or this swift aerial car?'' 

(Kali to Indra) t "As she has chosen Nalap it is hut proper 
thou shouldst be coming back. Of what use is this hidden worry 
lacking in dignity?” 


The Golden Age or The Age of TVuth and the Trcti Age (fcm.) sn 
distinguished by religious virtue^ the remBLniog two, Dvipani and KaM 
lowing <m o de^ceriding scale. The first line meimi slso: The two Aivim 
moy vie with Nolo (in beauty) ^ and the thtee aaerlSdal Hires with Dsona- 
yant! (In purity). See VocaK under sHWi and 

ijB.n widi base and suffix detached. In the tfenitlve plural of ^ 
(six), the ^ is Hntt changed into 7 whkh agam becomes nesaU giving tb? 
Form T®TT^. 
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Ids. (Agnl to Kali); **As she whom thou art going to choose 
as thy bride has already chosen some one else, this thy conduct 
is rii^culous and disgraceful," 

(Kali to Agni): *'As she whom thou went^ to choose as thy 
bride chose some one else in thy presence, this has become ridn 
culous and shameful for thee." 

156. {Yama to Kali): "She, for whom thou art journeying, 
having chosen somebody else as her consort; let there be a check 
to thy wTBth. thou, unrelendne and falsely irate." 

(Kali to Yama): "She, for whom thou hadst journeyed, hav¬ 
ing chosen another as her consort; who else has sunken tower than 
thou, impotent and falsely irate as thou art?" 

157. (V&rm^ to Kali): "Conquering Cupid by beauty, 
thou art traversing miles and miles on a mighty charger. But thou 
art a fooL Lowborn wretch, art thou not ashamed that she has 
chosen some one else?" 

(Kali to Varuija); *'Shame!ess god, as she has chosen some 
one else, art thou not a.shamed. thou who hadst gone, mounted on 
a mighty charger, debghtlng people with thy lustre?" 

158. The gods resolved to return to heaven, when they saw 
the two Ages, the third and the fourth,® persisting in their rancour 
against Nala. 

159. With Dvapara as his sole companion, the stubborn Kali, 
senseless ^vith jealousy, set out on his journey, which was destined 
to inflict suffering on Nala. 

160. A cloud arose as an obstacle, hindering Kali from going 
to the land of Nl^dha, utterly inaccessible to him by reason of the 
plenitude of Nala's religious merit accruing from sacrifices and the 
charitable provision of wells. tanh.s and gardens. 

161. The suffiil Kali reached the holy kingdom of Pfala to 
t^sh it by his possession of It; even as the sinful Rahu reaches 

^ ^potl^ss orb of th& moon to ovejndoiid it by ooUp^. 

162. Then after a short space of time the dark, conceited Kali 
reached Icing Naiads capital. 

163. Hearing there ‘the detached test'** in the mouths of people 

S8. "tried", !f wr ctmstrur JTr ipflf as TO wf^T 
Dvfparn and Ejili. 

60. Padapatha^ 
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reciting the Vedas, dark Kali could not advMce a single step 
further,** 

1S4. He came to a standstill, when he heard in the city that 
order of reading known as Krama®* on the lips of people reading 
the V^das, 

165. He kept up a swaggering pace so long as he did not hear 
the connected Icjtt of the Vedas whae being recited by the readers 
of the Vedas. 

166. His nose seemed to be destroyed by the smell of sacrifi- 
dal butter. Hurt by the smoke from sacrifices, he could not open 
his eyes. 

16T. There the knave lost his balance on the courtyards of 
householders, which were extremely slippery to him on account 
of the ceremonial water offered to guests for washing their feet. 

168. In contact with the powerful heat of the sacrificial fires, 
he felt himself to be heated, as if in wrappings plastered with mud. 
Every limb of his seemed to be cut asunder hy gusts of wind from 
the fanlike ripples of tanks and pools dug for charity. 

169. He was terrified to see there black sesamum grains, 
which seemed to he Death to him, wbUe they were scattered by the 
four castes in every household In the course of tbeh rites in honour 
of the Maxies. 

176. There he thought his heart was rent by the forehead- 
marks of religious bathers, as if they entered his heart, assuming 
the form of swords. 

171. Kali was glad to see there a man telling a lie, but grew 
sad. when he saw him telling it to his wife (in jestl, 

172. He felt that the city which was covered with sacrificial 
posts bristled with spears. He thought the city which was full of 
religious people was occupied by ferocious beasts. 

173. The wretch could not even get near persons observing 
the twelveday religious fast known as Paraka. He repeatedly 
stumbled while crossing the shadow of persons observing fasts 
lasting a month. 

€1, 163-^ describe despair at the of the pbservunce* 

of piety icli^on m N-ila’i c^tal 

fi2. In Eramapalha the words are repealed In ffuoceS^OiX, 

1 1 V I I I ^ W > ^ il pigvedB 

10 , 97 . SB 
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174. There he saw goddess Gsyatn* as she drew near Irom the 
orb of the sun^ being invoked by Br^hmanas^ Seen by her, he 
vanished in temir. 

175. Nowhere did he find a rest for his foot; neither In houses 
full of hoimiebolders, nor in wocmIs full of anchorites, nor in tmy 
habitation of ascetics, nor in any temple. 

176. Nowhere did he see any slaughter, dear to him, though 
ho looked for it Even in the mouths of fools he n^ever found there 
hb friend, dispute. 

177. He rushed forward, rejoiced to see a cow meant for 
slaughter in sacrifice. But, devoted to the Bellgious Virtue in¬ 
herent in the Soma saerifiee,®* the cow repelled hiiii, an ass, even 
from a distance. 

178. He deemed the silence of people observing religiDus vows 
to be a rebuke aimed at him. He felt his head to be spumed by 
those who were bowing to men Avorthy of homage. 

179. Seeing in the hands of sages seats of Ku^ gross, he 
thought *They are going to kill me with iron clubs.' Seeing In their 
hands water while they were washing their face, he thought ‘They 
are going to curse me with the water.^ 

180. Tliey are coming to bind me with ropes and strike me 
with sticks^*. Thus he feared the BrahmaEsarins who wore girdles 
of Munjo grass and carried sticks of Pata^ wood. 

181. There he became gloomy with terror at the sight of sac-^ 
rificial cakes before him. He shed tears, imagining the sacrificial 
ladles to be snakes. 

182. He was rejoiced to see handling of wine by a Bruhma^a, 
hut was sad to see him perform the Sautromam sacrifice.^ 

183. As many palmfuls of blood shot up from his heart as he 
saw hands folded in religious devo^on by those who were versed in 
the Vedas, 

184. He knew that those who had gone through the ceremonial 
bath marking the end of Vedic studio were hb ejtecutioners. He 
knew, those whose passions were subdued were like Death to him. 
He Avas fearful at the very sight of a devotee who observed the vow 
of silence, as If the latter were the god of death. 


83. Mso : aEtarhtd Id a gcFitk dk 

S4. The use of Avine wm permitted ia this lajcHflce. Sw Vnc^lKdaTy, 
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185. Like a man looking for water but meeting with &re, the 
sinful wretch turned away in pain when he, looking for heretical 
came ac^ss men learned In the Vedas. 

1 &6. He was rejoiced to see a man killing a Brahmai^a, but 
de^ired^ to find that he was performing the "all-sacrificing* Sar* 
vamedha sacrifice. 

187. He seemed to te threatened by the hamboo sticks in 
the hands of ascetics. The various mod^ of reading the Vedas 
employed by householders distressed the malevolent creature. 

1 S8. He wished to leave the very kingdom, when he saw per* 
eons sleeping on the bare ground in course of religious aus¬ 
terities. He experienced thunder-terror at the sight of sacrificiRl 
Ku^ blades. 

189- Looking for a Jaina^ he saw deei^kins used by religious 
students. Looking for a Buddhist mendicant, he saw the discipline 
of persons initiated into Vedic sacrifices. 

190. At the sight of persons engaged in religious meditation^ 
telling the beads in their rosaries, he turned his eyes in the opposite 
direction and felt the pang^ of the wrenching forth of the soul by 
death. 

191. He would rather uproot his own eyes than see there 
Brfihmai^ recite the ^Sin-destroying’ verses of the Veda at morn, 
noon and eve. 

192. Going about with the object of inquiring about the exis¬ 
tence of even the slightest trace of falsehood in Nala and Damayanft 
Kali nowhere saw anything that was akin to himsell. 

193. Kali who b hostile to ascetics without rhyme or reasoiit 
was mortified to see in the city the prosperity of thirigs averse to 
him, namelyi religious meditation, study of the Vedaa, and Vedic 
sacrifices. 

194. There he was glad to see a man having amorous relations 
with all women that came to him. But he became dejected, when 
he knew the man to be a worshipper of the Sima revealed to 
Vimadeva® 

195. Purity^ an enemy to him, allowed him no passage on the 
earth; while the sotmd of the Vedas permitted him no refuge in the 
aky. 

S5. Lit felt fpvqriih. 

08 . It wu permiffiiblr to a^soc-iotc witli women promiscuously dhuios 
the adoratioii ol this Sksnsi. 
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i96* He was pakied to see the New Moon and the Agni^^opoa 
sacrifice. He staggered as he viewed the full mocm sacrifice, and 
considered the Soma sacrifice to be Death himself. 

197, He saw men who killed heroes (in battle) t but none who 
“killed" the sacred fire (by allowing Lt to expire). He saw none 
who slept while the sun was setting,®^ but saw those who had at¬ 
tained salvation while living. 

198^ He was glad to see Brahinanas eating in contact wilh one 
another, but became sad when he saw them taking Soma juice that 
had remained after obhitions in the fire.^ 

199. He obtained satisfaction, hearing of a person who was 
smeared with dust; but felt distressed when he saw him ejq^osing 
himself to the dust raised by cows and scattered by the windL*^ 

200. Joyfully he ran to where be saw a cow being killed. But 
the fool slowly turned back on learning that it was for guestsJ® 

201. He was glad to see a Brahmai^ who was forsakifig his 
daily and occasional religious duties. But be fled far away with 
a dejected look^ when he concluded him to- be a man engaged in 
performing a Vedic sacrifice.^ 

202 . He was rejoiced to see in the city a man co-mmitting 
suicide, but was then pained to fmd that he was p-^rlormmE fhc 
Sarvasvara sacrifice.^ 

203. Seeing in the Mahavrata sacrifice'^ the dalbance of a 
rebgious student and a oDurti^an, the f-ool concluded sacsifidal 
rites to be a haphazard wild dance of hypocrites. 

204. 

205. KbIj the® cafw to sec Nala, whom the evil^yed could 
not look at with ease, while he was m the company of Damayantj; 


67, ns ji ain. 

6ft. Promiscuous eating was not regarded aa a vioiation of castu Tuiei 
on ihis occasion. 

69. One of the recognised methods of bathing, known as 'wlnd-halh^ 

70. Ih fijticlfmt times ccw-ldlling for iho enteriamment o| guests was not 
n>gardcd as a sin^ 

71- k Bacrin»r is uncidr speriai rules and tomfurarily exempted from his 
Ordinary religious duties. 

72. It was permitled to commit suicide in the Sarvisvara lacrihce owing 
to some mcumhle disease and the like. 

73. See Vocabulary, 

74. The poet here lufcrs to m hidecent sisiBodo of the hom-sicrifice^ 
Kali called the author of the Vedas a hypocrite on the stranglh of this episode. 

N. 34 
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just Bs the Si^ who c^mnal be looked at by those who ha'i'e defec¬ 
tive eyeSp is accompanied by the Light of the sun. 

206. At the sight of the depth of their love he felt as if he 
were pierced by a lajice^ He felt as if his vitals were tom away 
at the sight of the waves of their mutual Joy^ 

207. Unable even to glance at them. Kali departed from the 
place because of his own jealousy and viceSp^ and the perfection of 
their radiance. 

208. Looking for a place of refuge, Kalit hostile to went 
with a sigh to the beautiful house garden of Nak. whose splendour 
equalled that of Rluna, 

209. There was no hindrance to his entering the gordeUp 
though it was surrounded by a hundred thousand guards' for no 
asceti<^ were there. The proud Kali felt that the atmosphere in 
the garden was partly sympathetic to hinL 

210. But he could not there clLmh the trees, which had been 
planted by Nala with the object of worshipping gods and Brah- 
mana$ with their leaves, flowers and fruits. 

211. Then he saw a single Bibhitaka tree^ which, though 
useless for religious purposes, was planted (by Nala) merely to 
render complete the presence of all species of plants in the garden. 

212. Kab highly valued the tree as his shelter in the woodland. 
Close to Nak^s pakce, it served as a banner of the palace garden. 

213. The Bibfutaka tree, because it there gave shelter to the 
helpless Kab, became not only "Kali's tree'^® but proved a Kalpa 
tree™ to him* 

214* Methinks, because Kali bad made Virtue stand on one 
legj^ this tree was now his only pkee of refuge^ 

215. Therep taking up his abode in that tree, he dreaded the 
Kyatriye king, who maintained the sacred fire^ and was initiated 
into sacred ritual: just as one who lives In a house of straw fears the 
dove, the bird with fire.™ 


75. The Bibhitaka tree which supptica the wood tor nmkiuK dices is abo 
caUed tiee^ 

76i The oli-giving divine tree of that name. 

77, Viilue u believed to have only one foot hi the Kali iige. Kail had 
mode him stand on ane leg but now he himself hod only one 

which in thU cose 'footing', 'place of refuged 

Tft. A dove iiexvhlng on Ihn roof of a lioUfFe la regarded ni an evil amen 
involving ridt d fire. 
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216. Thus stajring, having occupied the Blbhltaka tree, Kali 
could not overcome the holy king who was Damayantl’s beloved. 

217. When Kali obtained that place of refuge, he D^’cd there 
many a year, looking for some sin in Damayanti and in Kala. 

218. In that wood, there was the phenomenon of the Kali 
Age, sleepless in his eagerness to beguile KaU; just as there were 
creepers with sleepless buds of flowers. 

219. Wishing to know of any offence coitimitted by Nata. 
Dvapara roamed over the earth, thinking "Wo one is free from 
blemish in the opinion of the crowd.” But his Hope was futile, 

220. Taking up his abode in the garden, which ever rivalled 
the moon with its flowers blossoming on account of the constant 
application of fertilising processes. Kali looked like the emblematic 
deer in the moon by reason of bis possessing a lustre glossy as the 
gleam of the (dark) wings of Kadamba geese. 

221. In Nala’s city, which was set vast, long was the sojourn 
of Kali in the garden. But he met with a serious obstacle on ac¬ 
count of the religious merits of the people. Meanwhile, with a 
boundless joy in his heart, Cupid made the tip of his bow touch the 
top of his ear” to wait upon Damayanti and Nala. 

222. Epilogue. ^lihlra etc. 

In the epic, The Story of Nala, composed by him, very simi¬ 
lar to the sister work, The Panegyric of (king) Chinda. the sevens 
teenth canto, brilliant by nature, is at an end. 


79. i.e., drew It lull Tenittb. 


CANTO xvni 


1. Na!a then made Damayaoti enjoy love’s dalliance, after he 
had thus won her, the beat of wives. She was to him a boat for 
crossing the ocean of pleasure, the third object of human endeavour. 

2. A knower of the self, he acquired no sin, though he en¬ 
joyed pleasure with her day and night. An artificial devotion to 
worldly pleasure taints not one whose mind b purified by know¬ 
ledge. 

3. Entrusting his kingdom to his ministera, eagerly did he 
worship Cupid in the company of hb beloved, in his golden-storied 
mountain-high palace, widi floors made of eroces of multicoloured 
gems. 

4. The palace surpassed the mountain of the gods, by virtue 
of having objects coming at its will, owing to the power of the string 
of divine gems which adorned Nala’s neck. 

5. The interior of the palace was incessantly perfumed with 
the best of dark Agaru wood, and was cooled by a breeze, mellow 
with the camphor and sandal powder applied to the windows, 

6. At one place, the palace was brightened by lamps with 
highly fragrant oU, having wicks made of the incense known as 
‘Cupid's arrow’! (lamps) that seemed to be sprouts of the might of 
Cupid’s flashing arms. 

7. The floors of the palace, with beautiful bejewelled pave¬ 
ments, shone forth, plastered with a paste of saffron and musk. They 
were washed with water scented writh camphor, and had wreaths of 
mountain flowers scattered in the corridor. 

g. In one part of the palace, a bed made of flowers assumed 
the beauty of an ornamental brow-mark on the floor. It had charm¬ 
ing hues, softness and fragrance mellow from the pressure of Nala’s 
limbs. 

9. In another part, the waves of fragrance from masses of 
opening flower buds in the house garden near by, were perfectly 
like DamayanS's hrealh.*^ 

10. The wind worshipped the Pi^a breath, chief among the 


1. Lit. adspted a kinship to DBrnaynnlTs nostriU, See aim Vocab, under 
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br^aths^ of those who lived iii the palace, with oSoiings of sprays 
of the honey of mango blossoms rent by parrots living in the gar¬ 
den,^ that had trees of all the seasons in their glory. 

11 . In one place^ ail the part^ of the edifice were made of gold. 
In another it wss made of immaculate jewels. Jn one place were 
picture galleries made. In another it was a ma^dan with il$ un* 
steady shapes,^ 

12. The Creator, a king amimg artists, was supposed to be 
.suffering from gout owing to his old age, while he shook hb head 
(in wonder) ^ repeatedly looking at the pabce, which contained 
multiform images reproducing the beauty of diverse wonderful 
ohjectSt worthy of being reproduced. 

13. The palace provided amusement in the form of mysteriotis 
talking and the like by petwns kept hidden in chambers inset in 
the walk. It had numerous puppets cau^g wonder by their pecu¬ 
liar movements controlled by means o£ gtrin gg , 

14. Even on dark nights it had profuse moonlight from the 
rays of jewels set in its walk.^ Even in the summer il utterly dis¬ 
pelled drowsiness caused by heat with showers gxishing from water 
spouts. 

15. There a house sparrow, ej^pert in the art of love, occupy¬ 
ing an ivory perch, observed what modes were followed in the dal¬ 
liance of Damnyantl and Nala, and what were not, 

16- There, at one place, the eyes of Nala and Damayent! met 
with the amorous gaiety of pairs of swarvi adorning a pool of water; 
just as they did the repetitjons of the sensual sports indulged in by 
frenzied sparrows. 

17. There, their murmurs of love were drowued by ihe notes 
of lyres and the sound of flutes, by the cooing^^ and humming^ of 
cuckoos and he^ in the pleasure garden, and by the noise of brace* 
lets and other ornaments of dancers. 

Ifl- Even in the interior of the inner apartment, they heard 
the whistlings of the unsuspecting idok* of Cupid and Rati in- 


2. Lit, chief of ita r&mily. ^rnf>a or Ufe brealh passing ihrough the 

nose U the chief emeog the ftv^ vital wbub {Pri^na, Apliiia, etc.). 

3. i.e., the imnntijis of the palace Could inhale fragrance of the man^o 
blesomE wafted by the breeze. 

^ The reference eeems to he to the play of light and diade- 
Lit. jewel-rayi present on the walk. 

6. rdols consecrated with niantTB& are supposed to have Hfe Ccf -anw^tlinil) 
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Called in tlie palace, through windows srtripped of their curtains^ 
at flight 

la. in the front of Ihe palace, a unique rivulet, sweet and 
brighi“watered, curved like the horo^ of the black antelope, and 
f^nant with the beautiful songfl of Kinnaris* never ceased to flow 
d8>^ or night. 

20* There on the walk vrere legends depicted in pictures in 
their entirety: Cupid laughing at Brahma*® egregious rashness, his 
passion for his own daughter (Sarasvati)* 

21. The rash act of adulterous frolic of lodra, the paramour 
of Gautama's wife,® was engraved on the walk: (an act) that pro- 
clBlmed Cupid's triumph. 

22* The Fame of the edifice, acquired by surpussing Indrak 
palace, and resembling an autumnal* full moon night, brightened 
the world, disguising itself as the bevies of pigeons flying over it. 

23. In the courtyard of the palace were enacted plays based 
on the story of the moon*s amorous wantonness in regard to Bri» 
haspatik wife; (plays) that were nectar slreams of the art of 
Bharata. 

24. The golden dove-cot of the palace was engraved with 
beautiful utterances strung together by SukrSciryaj on the subject 
of Slvak amorous enjoyment in the D€rvad&TU grove* and Kri^ak 
sports with the cowherd maid^ 

25. A parrot* going about there* sang of the sage Pnrasara 
who caressed in broad daylight the fisherman^s daughter^* on the 
Yamuna, being made restless by Cupid who respects no thne, 
place nor object 

26. There at one place were sages depleted in pictures, sup* 
porting themselve® on the pitcherlike breasts of nymphs, without 
crossing the ocean of austerities, whose shore had come well within 
reach of their hands.^' 


7* This is the oltemAtlve mennlng of giv^n fey 

The s^fcffnee znl^ht a1» Tnenn: windows which were made to ftive ixp 

the chjuractirr of counterfeit watl;i nljsht, i^e., the windows of the ftacred 

ch&mber were opened at nisht, but kept closed during tho day when they 
looked as ii they were part erf the wall. 

8. AhatyL 

0. Lit. k?1onging to the month of KlrtHlca. 

10. Satyavafl. 

11. The refenmee is to the !rCDriei of nsgea yIeMhig to the tercphition of 
nymphs. The Imagery la that of a iwimmer esdwusted before reaching the 
ftfeore, and supporttng himself on n RoaUtig pitcher. 
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2T. At Ui^ rumbling sound of druiii$p the peacock of the 
palace danced with the idea: "My master, and i who carry bim^ 
have both conquered Cupid who is so powerful, because we abstain 
from amorous dallianoei^'^ 

28^ Theroi as if out of rivalry,. Nala and Damayadtl played 
the role of Cupid and Jlati in order to conquer their conquerors* 
Cupid and Hati^ vifho were yielding to passion at the sight of them 
botk« 

29. In that palace, resembling the mountain of the gods, there 
took place their sports of love, unseen even by great poets, tin- 
^ learnt even by courtesans. 

30- What fear did Damayanti have for her husband^ Nala, a 
manly youths while she was a girl who had not yet passed the 
years of her irtBidenbood! 

31. Because she had formerly confessed her love to her 
beloved, when he met her during his mission,she knew not for 
shame what to do, thinking of the liberty she had taken. 

32. Because she had hastily chosen Nala of her own accord^ 
discarding oil shame in the open assembly; recalling her rashness^ 
she could not now look him in the face. 

33. She did not even glance at the direction, which Nala 
occupied, on a seat covered with the rays of its gems; as if she 
were offended^ becoming jealous of 

34. Bowing her head so low as to plunge into the river of 
bashfulness, and looking like a puppet on the doorway, she turned 
a deaf ear to a hundred invitations of her consort. 

35. For fear she entered not her consort's apartment- When 
persuaded to enter it, she occupied not the bed- Though induced 
to occupy the bed, she did not lie dose to him. Though persuaded 
to lie down, she turned not her face towards him, 

36. Not only did Damayanti feel deeply shy before Nala; but 
Cupid himself, overpowered by Dame Shyness in Damayant?s 
heart, was positively ashamed for a long space of time. 

12, KIxttika, whdaie conveyance 1* Q peacock, is a diastc bacheJor, while 
tlin peoccck la aoid to have o3^riii;g without sexual connection. 

13- the deities of love, who had made Nala ftrui Damayanti the 

ponsa of loro, now thMMclvw ylolded to pwkon At ihc u«hl oi ih* newly 
married couple. 

14. Sec Canto IX 

15. Dlrectien (f^) iv twnimm? ^ Sanskrit and often described afi a 
womam 
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37. Even when herself wished to do somethingt she who 
fair as P4rvatj desisted from the ettempt^ when mt consort 

besought her to do it. 

38. When he recalled her feeling:? towards him, which he had 
ascertained during his mission to her; he suppressed in his mind, 
which suspected a coldness in her, the apprehension caused by her 
indifference to him^^ from exce^ve shyness. 

39. At first he had let her come to him in the coinpafiiy of 
her girl friends; then m the company of only one. Full of wiles^ 
he sent aw?iy this oiie, too, on some errand, and reduced Dama- 
yanti to the position of having him alone as her companimi. 

40. A master of the art of love, he drew hL^ belov^ed nem^ 
with the circle of bis embrac!e with the nmtmer of one still fat 
awayi*^ though she had been placed close to him by her Tnaiden 
friends. 

41. As she was drooping with shame, be ki^cd her first on 
the forehead; then on the cheeks, as she by degrees bent herself 
less. Then as her confidence grew at this, he amdedt abruptly 
kissing her on the face. 

4i Child Cupid^ just when be was astir a little in her heart, 
again sank loWp admonished first by Shyness coming to her heart; 
and then threatened by powerful fear. 

43. During love’s revelry, each one of her beloved's arms, 
which wanted to clasp her round by force, was long resisted by the 
maid who left no entry for them, preying herself dose against 
the bed. 

44. Feigning a curiosliy to look at the beauty of her pearl¬ 
string, her consort touched the extremity of her neck with his 
hand, which passed close to her bosom. 

45. Ho touched her budlike breasts^ as he put his pearlstrzng 
(round her neck), saying^ ^'Since thou didst honour me with thy 
wreath in the Svayamvara assembly^ it is proper that I, too, i^hould 
pay my homage to thee.” 

46. While the fair maid was unconscious with sleep at night, 
his trembling band, which he had placed near the knot of her 
skirt, wag pushed back^* by her, when she was awakened by the 
movements of his hand to and fro, 

la LiL eausied by her who wm irtdifierent ,,., ^. 

37, Lil. ^ if hr werr at a distance- 

li. Th^ rwhni; has been foUewed- Lie he hod hii 

hand removed by her who waa a¥ni^iied, etc. 
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47. The king smUed, gszing at the silken searf of his beloved’s 
thighs. Overwhelmed with shame, she covered it with the fringe 
of her cloth, as if she were nude, 

48. Clever as he was, he thus a little removed her fear by 
degrees. In her mind, too, Cupid slighUy suppressed her bashful- 
iieE 5 whUe he bent his boWn 

49. She smiled, but laughed not; amused though she was by 
his witty remarks. What woman doth show to others the two 
rows of her priceless ruby teeth? 

50. At the sight of DamayantJs breasts, marked with the 
imprint of the gems of her necklace pressed Into them, her maiden 
fi'iends guessed (in the tnoming) that the fair damsel had under¬ 
gone the ardour of her beloved's embrace- 

51. When (In the morning) she asked her friends, who helped 
her to dress, to tighten the knot of her skirt, they gues.sed %vith a 
smile: 'Ifere took place some frivolous act of her corisort^s band,^^ 

52. Concealing her feelings somewhat out of shyness, and 
somewhat manifesting the grace of them with good humourj she, 
a wcnnan of the lily class,’^ resembled a lily with buds and full¬ 
blown flowers. 

53 r Cupid urged the fair-browed maid to look at Nala; but 
shyness prevented her looking at him. Her lcx)ks ran towards her 
consort; but turned back from their path over and again, full of 
shame. 

54. She brought her consort neither within the range of her 
sight, nor placed him beyond it; for she fixed her eye.^ on diverse 
objects, by looking at which he could be looked at as well. 

55. Impatient of separation during the day^ she had longed 
for the night, the time when to meet her belovedn But abashed at 
her consort^s dalliance at night, for shame she wished for the 
coming of the day again^ 

56* "I only will do what thou dost allow- Be not shy. Away 
with fear. I am just tike thy maiden friends.” Thus did Nala 
reassure her ever and anon. 

57. The fire of her love, which had remained smothered by 
the magic herb of bashfulness, was stirred again by effective invo¬ 
cations, her beloved's loving words. 


19. the bei of the fmr dasM of women- 

N. 35 
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5tf. Firraly she covered her breasts with her arms, turning 
b&ck her beloved's band placed &n her bosom. It seemed as if shcj 
discarding her beloved from shyness while he was by her side^ 
embraced bis image Lbat was m her hearts 

59» *'Once wiU I dr ink of thy Up&l nothing else do 1 beg of 
theej' Thus spring in a low plaintive tone, he tasted her bps, 
crushing them with force. 

60. thy davCp have drunk the wine of thy mouth Now 
I should do my duty. So I will render service to thy thighs/" 
Thus sayingi he placed his leafy hand on them. 

61. "Was there aii 3 rthing wrong during kissing and the like? 
Now^ too, do not fear in vain.” Thus saying, he ejected the first 
unloosening of the gazelle-eyed maiden'^ girdle. 

62. Then did she experience a dalliance that had Ui it plenty 
of resistance and curiosity^ per^Lration and tremors, fear and 
desire^ pleasure and pain. 

63^. "^Proper it is that thou shouldst be abashed. For to thy 
mind new is thy union with me. But, even my mind, shBtmeless 
because of constant linion with thee (in dreams)^ yields now to 
shame! Thus he^ being clever, ridiculed her in such wise that 
she was ashamed even to feel shy before him; though she had been 
overwhelmed with bashfulness,^ full of r^btance to him at the 
beginning of the dalliance. 

65. Even durir^ the day, when hustling people were about, 
he said to her by signs when he saw her, "I long for the clasp of 
thy arms and the fragrance of thy mouth; the joy of thy hips and 
the contact of thy ho^m; and the curve of thy legs.” 

66. At mom. holding her b^ck when she would leave fus 
bed, Nala, the Indra of tW earth, compelled her, the ^cl of the 
earth, to give him a pleasure^ to wit. the ri?po[Sing of her face on hiE 
own asd the like; something which he at other times could never 
compel. 

67. At daybreak, going forth from her consort's bed, she was 
ashamed to see the joy of her fair-browed comrades, ap^ontaneously 
remembering her own recently firdshed gaiety of love. 

68. Making himself invisible by virtue of the boon of the 
gods, he sttxHl by and owrheard her talk with her friends. Then 
did he emerge into view, laughing at her, while she narrated to a 
maiden friend the doings of herself and her beloved at night 


3W. Sw Vocab under 
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GSi She was laughed at by her consort^ as she was struck 
with fear when ahe saw fetniile Cakravaka with iheir 

males. But the Enmd, perturbed about something without ony 
cause, doth speak of events yet to come.^ 

70- That she did not draw back her face when kissed, 
showered nec^ in her consort^s heart. No longer she pushed back 
his hand when he placed it on her. Was not his whole being gra¬ 
tified at this ? 

71. He could place his hands only on her arms, with which 
she had covered her bosom; then on the searf of her bosom with¬ 
out her arms on it; and then even an her uncovered breasts* 

72. When she refused to give him a scratch with her finger 
nails despite his entreaties, he made her di,‘?iracted with talk^ iind 
was delighted to scratch hunself with her nails, while taking hold 
of her hand to place iL on hb bosom. 

73- He, being the master, could take off by force the fair 
damsel's scarf, the outer covering of her bosom. But never could 
he rcfnove the Inner screen of her maiden shame* 

74. Brightly she shone, a frail maid who couM not be made 
to shun bashfulncss and patience even by mighty Cupid* Even 
without raiment might one appear to be beautiful, but not by dis¬ 
carding patience and shame. 

75. Shaking her head, she turned him back, who was eager 
to make her talk* He said ihm to her, '^Sinee thou dost not say 
'no^ to me when I ask thee for IgWs satiety, clearly hast thou 
given tby consent to me. 

76. ^^Have I not grasped the meaning of the shaking of thy 
headf meant to express a 'no^ ? The equal number of the negatives 
does clearly express an affirmative^ thine own longing for In ve^play.^ 

77* thou not speak? Wilt thou not? Should I not then 

hoar tby words?"" Thus saying, ho related in her own gentle words 
what she had told him, when he had gone as a messenger to hen^ 

78, Formerly she had firmly restrained his hand when he 
placed it on the border of the knot of her skirt; but thereafter she 
did BO with a languid hand. By she came to thwart him. 

by saying merely No, No, No* 

21. This WHS H tragic fdreboding tif haw she would one dey be foriaken 
by Nala In iho wood^. 

22. She had ihiiken her hcod twice, which Nala interprets as two nega¬ 
tives making one efirmiitLve. 

23. See Canle DC 
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79. Everyday sine came to him ever new, displaying her art 
separately in her beauty, her dre:^^ her clothing, beauty paint, or* 
nani^ents and the like; an art which caused one to mistake her for 
a nymphn 

80. She charmed him ever more, maniiGtsUng the ocean o£ her 
love by the expression of her feelings; her povi^er of appreciation 
with pleasing words; ond her devotion with constant service- 

81. Though she appeased her beloved, when be angry 
at her refusal to offer herself to him; she did not yield so far as 
lo allow him to enjoy her by force* when he besought her agaio- 

82. Offering her tender limbs to her beloved with a great 
reserve, she preseiT.'ed for them the same affection from him as on 
the first occasion of dalliance; for they were made inaccessible hy 
her stubborn pride, jesistancet and bashful nature. 

83. Devoted to her husband, she dallied with him, creating 
by Ker religious austerities (magic) forms one after another, and 
all that was fitted to accompany such forms; forms for her consortt 
beginning with that of Siva and ending with that of a tree; forms 
for herself, beginning with that of Farvatl and ending with that 
of a crereper* 

84. There was no earthly spot nor ocean nor wood nor tables 
land nor pro^dnea nor region of the universe where she did not sport 
with him. No mode was there in which she did not unite with him, 

85. Bending herself, she blew out the burning light with the 
breath of her mouth, when her beloved pulled her scarf. But, with 
wonder she saw the regions around her lit up by her consort^s crown 
gem, 

88. When she placed her lotus ear-ring on her beloved's head, 
wishing to cover up the gem, it seemed as if she worshipped Cupid 
disguised as her beloved in order to sport with her, 

87, She was glad to have covered up the gem. But when she 
saw a light emerging on either side of her, she was so confused 
that®* the sentiment of her love w^as merged in a commotion of 
curiosity, wonder, shame and fear. 

88* She saw that, when she put out one of the lights, the other, 
though she had already put it out. burnt again. Then recollini; the 
(ire god's boon®® to Nala. she merely closed her eyes^ shaking her 
head. 

4 

24, Lit had a state el mmd where the etc 

3S. See 14. Tl. 
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89. ""nmid girl, see thou canst not he se^n by me, since thou 
hiist closed thy eyes!"' Thus mocking her, he enjoyed the bashful 
maid^ bringing on darkness agam. 

90^1, ^'Here 1 kiss thee; here I semtdh thee with my huger 
nails. Here 1 dasp thee round; here I carry thee on ray bosom. I 
will do thy behest atone. But leave me^ □ leave ine. I ora thy 
serving maid.” Thus, during love's career^ feigning to be entirely 
submissive in her care^es, she^ a cuttning maid, played a trick on 
her beloved and on shame itself; whOe she gave him kisses and the 
like. What, indeed, is inconceivable to those who have a clever 
mind! 

92. In the dark room, with the help of a lightntnglike lamp, 
no sooner lit than extinct at his wilh he enjoyed the pleasure of 
looking at her facial expression bom of a dalliance free from 
diffidence. 

93. While she knit her eyebrows during love's union, it seemed 
as if Cupid bent his howj^ The moaning sound which she then 
made was Cupid's hum while discharging bis arrows. 

94. While she shook her hand, her bps being hurt by her be¬ 
loved's teeth* she was seen to give le^oiLs to Cupid in dancing, 
who wai 5 at that moment transported with joy. 

05. Embracing her beloved, she could not clasp round his 
spacious bosom; nor eculd he the bosom of the maid with arched 
eyebrows, widened as it was by her breasts, high and plump^ 

96. The circle of their creeper arms locked in an embrace 
which held fast both of them, was truly Cupid's noose made of 
stalks of golden lilies. 

97. On the beloved DamayantTs bosom^ the resting ground of 
Cupid and Hati^ her breasts pressed by her beloved^s crobrace^ 
looked like^ two pillows, round and contiguous. 

98. DamayantTs thighs shone forth with the gentle naitmark$ 
given by Nala, as if they were t%vo golden triumphal pillars of 
Cupid and Rati with their panegyric engraved on them. 

99 . ^ 

100. Her breasts, stout and firm as a pitcher, transmitted the 


26. Thf a be^iutflul wtiinan lUcenetl to Cupid's bow. 

27. LLl by hvr bqlQved In flu embrace. 

28. lil Dcquir^ the characliM- el.. 

29. Tndclicnte. 
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lustre of the pewlslrmg mer them to her beloved’s tender lotus 
hands,* which wanted to sciueere them in their grasp. 

101, With PalaM blossoms, his own finger noils, he worshipped 
the breasts of his bride, which had a blue and red hue, embellish^ 
with musk and saffron, and grew up spontaneously on his beloved s 

bosoitu^^ 

102. Then Nfda's face like the lunar orb. while it kissed the 
face of the maid whose fare was like the lotus resembled the moon 
not fully risen from the ocean, and joined to its own reflection on 
the water, 

103 During their delights, they perfectly enjoyed the pleasure 
of wine drinking with the nectar of their Ups; (nectar) reddened 
by an excess of betel in their mouths, and perfumed with the 
camphor known as the Rising Sun. 

104. At that time, making a whistling sound, and passing 
through violent emotional tremors, the fair damsel declaretl, even 
without the medium of language, that her consort's mouth while 
kissing was like the cold'rayed moon. 

105. The orb of Nala's face, while it came io contact with his 
beloved's breasts, in order to kiss them, resembled the moon tvith 
two golden pitchers attached for filling them with the moon's own 
nectar. 

106. Looking and looking again at her, he looked at her more 
and more in joy. Embracing her more than once, be embraced her 
again. Though he had kissed her, eagerly did he kiss her again. 
But in no wise was satiety to be found, 

lOT. The beautiful fair-eyed mind, with her bosom spotted 
with drops of sweat, did not long notice the wide circle of the pearl¬ 
string on her bosom, though it was torn asunder by the sportive 
movements of the dance of dalliance. 

108. "Merit” was the reason why the pearls of her pearlstring 
could abide on her bosom. Otherwise, at that moment, stripped of 
their "merit,”* why could they not remain there? 

169. At that time, the pearlstring resting on one of them be¬ 
came by reflection an ornament of the other’s bosom, which uras 
flooded with perspiration, and had its own pearlstring tom asunder. 

Lit struck hflT . .hands with th^? Inatt* tbfr paarl^trltig, 

31 . Thr brcAffiB are likened io two phallie fonta of ^iva. Sk 

N&to- 

32 . Thom U a pun on IJW which mfianf both and “thread"; 

here, the thread with which the s^aark had been itning togethern 
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110. She ranged unta thje farther limit of all joys, while her 
budding youth was enjoyed by Kala, who kepi a nightlong watc:I] 
over her face^ and destroyed Cupid's pride of beauty with utter 
disdain.^ 

111. In contact with bcr limbs^ Nala felt his lEimost heart to 
be solaced* To look at her was to him the feasting of his eyes on 
the quintessence of nectar. 

112. He was first delighted with the ornaments of his beloved. 
But he was sad to think they were standing in the way of bis look¬ 
ing at parts o£ her body, screening them from view, 

113. They regarded even the interval caused by their thrills 
during embraces as one of miles. While looking at each other, they 
felt even the blink of their eyes to be an interval of years. 

114-17. 3* 

118. The scratches which they gave to each other with their 
finger nails in their frenzied joy, when they reached the culmination 
of their passion, was like a seasoning ol molasses with red pepper 
spritiklings, giving relish though sharp. 

119. Her beloved w^as not tired of looking at her, when she 
was for a moment languid with the exhausUon caused by love's 
exertion^ eyes half dosed and pupUs rolling, 

120. Her exhaustion led her beloved to fan her for a while, 
A wife like her, a goddess of worldly happiness, makes even the 
Creator lose the stability of his mind^ 

121. With drops of perspiration on the tip of her nose; with 
the red lac paint of her nether Up gone; with thrUls half dying on 
her cheeks, her face brought indeed delight to Nala. 

122. To her beloved*s mind, owing to her love, her face 

at that moment worth a milljon; deeply abashed it was, imbued 
slightly with passion, heavily weary, and tinged with joy. 

123. Strange that the thirst of Naiads eyes was not quenched, 
in a measure proportionate to their drinking in the fsoPEs of his 
beloved's skin filled with perspiration! 

124. He sank in an ocean of delinht at the sight of her shin- 
hig armpits made visible by henself, when she threw' back her hands 
to bind her lock of hair that bad no longer its wreath of flowers. 

125. The slender-waistcd maid could not help smiling at the 

lit. with the of hti left f(xst, 

S4. fndelfcBte. 
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of hor netl»r Up, »hiol. W.S WtUpl v-ith *o cd- 

Ij^um point of her oye. attoohed to It, and htoUtoS Uke ■ rof 
Bandbuka blossom vrtth a bee cUnging to it* 

126. Seeing her turn back and smile, her consort asked her the 
cause of her mirth, whereupon the hashful bride gave him a reply, 
putting a minor into bis lotus band. 

127 When she saw his face, the brow charming with the red 
lac paint of her feet attached to it, while he kissed them, she r^ 
called the rising moon with its crimson hue still remaining, bend¬ 
ing end bending her face in shame. 

128. Droop'mg wilh shame, she with her extremely gentle 
breath, removed the erotic langour of her beloved, wWlc she saw 
him reflected on her perspiring bosom; as if he lived incarnate in 

her heart, 

129. Finding on her nether Up a cut left by her beloved’s 
teeth, she gently touched it and was surprised; it was causmg a 
pang hitherto unfelt, owing to the freaks of Cupid s commands. 

130. Ever looking at the playful nailmarksM left by her 
loved on her breasts, she cast a look at her smUing consort; the 
comers of her eyes shrinking with a gentle wrath. 

131. Seeing that hia beloved’s face seemed to be tinged^ i^th 
ire, he said to her in a voice somewhat tremulous with feat. "Slen- 
der ORGj 1 know liol who madfi th^ angry. 

132. “Slender maid, let not this untimely colouring wiUt a thin 
paint of the saffron of anger, appear in thy silent drooping face, 
worthy of the nmon^s n^specL 

133. ‘^Let this wiah^fulfilling wreath of gems clasping my 

neck shower sprays of nectar, besought to do so by me. it 

remove thy pain anon, caused by my fineer-naiJs and teeth.* 

134. "My band which produced rainbowlike nailmarks on thy 
bosom wiped off its offence by its service of fanning thee. Let it 
again, if need be, caress ihy feet. 

135. “Ibir maid, if it was improper for my mouth cruelly to 
bite thee with its teeth; why not, say, take revenge on it, biting my 
Ups in thy turn? 

136. “Let my crown gem, which rendered futile the putting 
out of the lights by thee, while I was stripping thee of thy vesture. 


3$, LiL the play uf luifcer-nAfU. 
3fi. lit iwUs and the tike. 
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bow low at tby feet. Compen^Uon alone will not make amonds 
for its offence.*" 

137» After he had spoken these gentle words, bowittg low on 
the hcd;^ he brought the stream of the beams of bis crovm gem 
in contact with her crimson lotus feet, 

135. Combined with his own refiections on all her toe-nails^ 
he looked like Cupidp as if the latter assumed eleven forms m order 
to overcome the manifold forms of Slva.^ 

136. He said to her, "'Cease thy wrath. Look, the hrief ver¬ 
nal night decays. Wilt thou another night choose to pursue for a 
moment the remainder of this same wrath? 

140* Then the fair damsel gratified her consort^ hiding with 
her hands her lotus feet;® while she showed a smiling face^ whose 
sensitive pride was swept away by his obeisance- 

141. By virtue of the elneir of their mutual love, they beeamc 
desirous of union again; but could not fulfil their wish. Shortlived 
was the lowborn night, 

142. When they occupied the bed for sleeps the lover freely 
spoke to his belovedi his vrords being interrupted at mtervab by 
the revelry of biting and diinking her Upg^ 

143. "Let lifelong devotion be the apology of Kala^ who 
cruelly gave so great an offence to thee, fearing to deviate from the 
path of virtue^ having undertaken a mission on behalf of the gods* 

144. 'Tair maid, It is a carnival to look at lliee. Whatever 
delights thee I value as if it were a mighty realm. The joy of em¬ 
bracing thy limbs Ls an ablution of nectar to Nala. 

145- "What happiness is there in Visa's installing his be¬ 
loved on his bosom, or in Siva's union with the half of Parvat1"s 
body? But, slender maid, during lovers revelry, I wish thee to be 
united with me as a river is with the oc^au. 

146, "It would be unseemly to say to thee^ "Devotedly con^ 
sider me to be thine ownJ With the price of thy kindness hast thou 
bought me, spuming Indra like a straw* 

147, "When overhearing thy conversation with thy maiden 
friends, more than o-nce haw I seen thee restless with fear on hear* 
ing the story of Sita, fated to be forsaken by Hama without cause. 


37, Lit he whose hair klased the bed- 

38, 1^., thi? eleven Rudras:^ 

33. ICm by way oi inventing him from Lnudiirig her feet- 
ei. 38 
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148-9. “When thy friends spake of their terror, caused hy the 
shrub which shrinks up when ha kavra: are touched, and by the 
(juivering flesh of turtles, and the chameleon which keeps moving 
its head; I have secretly heard thee say thine own fear was caused 
by the chance of separation from me. But never will 1 part from 
thee.” This boon he uttered, for he was afraid of speaking falsely. 

150. “Sleep seems to flee from us to-night, angry with us, 
saying, ‘Alas, you are devoting my time of repose to your love- 
play, though 1 hdped you to live during your separation, uniting 
you (in dreams)’.” 

151. While her beloved spake thus, she lightly closed her eyes 
in joy; just as the night lily closes its petals, owing to its keeping 
awake at night, when at dawn the cuckoo sweetly mngs. 

152. Then they slept, pressing each other with the fold of 
their embrace, and beholding their mutual Mts in dreams; thighs 
Interlaced and lips conjoined. 

153. In jey slept the couple, the oneness of their life's breath 
being clearly declared by tbe ceaM'less mingling of the currents 
of the gasps caused by their lovelorn langour, which could be 
noticed from the rapid intake and outgoings of their breath; while 
tbe king’s bosom, imprinted with the figures of elephants and 
dolphins that were among the pactarial designs painted on his young 
consort’s bosom, symbolised the unity of their heartSi^ 

154. Brogue. 

Srflura etc. in his work, the epic “Story of Nala”, praise¬ 
worthy for its relationship of a good brother to the aster work 
'‘6iva-sakti*siddhj", the eighteenth canto is at an end. 


40. Lh. tbe couple whaae beans hod a unity symbolic by tbe kin^e 
bosom, etc. 


CANTO XIX 


1, As the flight declined, bards, wishing ta awaken Nala, 
Cupid ef Ihe land of Ni^dha, lying by the side of his beloved* 
chanted forth strains lavishly dj^cnched with distinct poetic senti¬ 
ments^ and accompanied by a vaHety of emotionSj and expressed 
with the art that is in mclodioua wreaths of words. 

2, •"VictooS victory to theel Mighty kingS Richly reward the 
beauty of the manip glancmg with thy slightly weary kshes.^ 
Quickly rising from bed, let Damayantl be the first sight of good 
omen to thee. Yea, no benign agency is there more potent than a 
dear one^s lotus facel 

3, ''Tlie Region that is Indra's queen® shows now a smiling 
face, her clear aspect, as if she were looking at the moon while he 
visits the Region that is Vannrja^s wife:^ (the moon) grown nude 
by the gradual loss of his raiment of rays. 

4, '^Such stars as are not very brge are no longer visible to 
the eyes. Gradually the ray^ of the sun pervade the sky^ proceed¬ 
ing in an endless chain. Yonder moon, too, decaybig in life, speaks 
of the weariness of his rays that fight with the gloom of the night. 

5, *Tn contact with the raya of the sun surpassing the lustre 
of led lac* the mass of darkness is glistening bright like an expanse 
of day, clearly pecked by the quick beaks of numerous white- 
winged birds. The bee* though it thin]a> it is black, flashes as if it 
had a purple hue. 

6, “The limpid water drops l3dng on the tip® of young Kuia 
blades, accumulated by a succession of drops of dew, which look 
like sprays emitted by the Night, have surpassed pearls in beauty^, 
marvellously fitted by a pearlsndth Into the sproutUke tips of iron 
pins.^ 

7, *'The stars in the sky are being carried away to serve as 
neat and dear Anusvaras^ in the Om syllables preceding those 


1. Lit. by gfvliig ihe eyea Mdiich 

2. The East. 

3. The West. Tbc East &E ih# getting tnorni viailing the Weit 

tike a pbramour. 

4. Thp w^tpr drops ore compared to pearb And the Kuw blad« to iron 
pins. 

5. It will be remotnbered iJmt tlm! Hignri Anusv&ra It represented hy 
a dpt 
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pigveda verses, the rays of the sun. Doubtless for the fortnation 
of the accents of these verses, the rays have been taken away from 
yonder orb of the moon on account of their being placed high aloft 
in the sky*® 

8. "The sun is speedily killing the night, catching it by it5 
lock of hair, the darkness. Seeing this, the night lotus falls into a 
swoon. Thou, Nala, art covering thy eyes (with thy hands) ^ and, 
the moon is eomidetely bereft of its strength! just as Indrajtt killed 
the magic Sita, while the monkey Kumud, seeing this, fell into a 
swoon; ihe monkey Nala closed his eyes; and Sugriva^s spirits 
were greatly quenched."^ 

9. “In the sky, the pleasure bed of divine coupler, the galaxy 
of planets doth assume the rich beauty* of a part of the flower 
wreaths cast off during amorous dalliance. And tbe full moon, 
filled inside with ma^es of cotton wool, its tender rays, bears® the 
semblance of a pillow,, 

10. ^'Verily the rays of tbe sun now adorn the neighbouring 
region, assuming forms that are apparent maiufestations of the 
thousand ramifications of the four Veda^ It is their echot consisting 
of tbe wnords of the Vedas, that goes up on the highway from the 
mouths of those who recite the Vedas.^® 

U. 'Tjiord Sun, the natursl friend of the day lotus to some 
extent makes the terrace of lndm*a palace hia foothold. HLs tire¬ 
less revolution round ihe Mountain of Gold la crowned with sue-^ 
cess, because he hems tn Darkness, his receding foe. In die region 
of the \vestem sky. 

!2. "Condudltig from the hoverlngs in yonder sky of those 
hawks, the rays of the suHt killing the crows of darkness, that the 
sun Is going ahunting; the moon betook himself to the west for 


I. ii evpbiifitd by Naraymia 

^ The scnttuice means alsot The rayi hav* 

boeti iskatx lor the formatltm isf the M^-pitebed acuio 

iMXentd It Ls fancied lhat the lunar mys are 

sultoble for serving as the straight Unea indicating the tJdiita or wculB accent 
in Vcdlc veWS- 

7, Se« Nol^ for the 
BL Le., looks like. 

Lit does not forsake. 

10. The le-called theusand r&yv ef the sun are pKetured as the texts of 
the fbnusiuid fchoals af the Vedos^ while the voice of tbe people redting the 
Vedas is Imagtned to be the "echo** cf these rayi Teprewnting Vedic tejda. 
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fear of his hare“ being killed; while those pigeons, the stars, flew 
away on receiving the news. 

13. "The stars had densely filled the sky, the courtyard of 
the gods, as if they were pearls dropped from the pearIsLrings lorn 
asunder during the amorous sports of the gods. Now, at mom, 
owing to the cteansing by the suii,'s the sky doth look different 
with the beauty of its natural state. 

14. “The sky first welcomes the rays of the sun with un¬ 
broken grains of rice, the stars; variegated with joints of Durvi 
blades, the surrounding expanse of gloom. It then offers a hospit¬ 
able entertainment with barley flour mixed with water, to wit, 
the flakes of powdery snow hovering in the sky,*^ 

15. “If Sukracarya, the preceptor of the demons, were not 
afraid of breaking the vow of silence during early rooming prayers, 
would he not utter the charm that brings back the dead to life 
and plays in his throat hi order to restore Darkness to life as he 
did Kaca; (Darkness) friendly to the demons, who hath met with 
death at the hands of the sun? 

16. "At this moment, during the night’s battle with the day. 
the peaks of the Mount of Sunrise, where the sun now roves, bear 
streams of red chalk melting with heat. Garudo, the younger 
brother of Atom, having come there out of his eagerness to salute 
the rising Aruna, the charioteer of the sun; should there he assu¬ 
med, on account of the meeting of the two, the presence of a 
rampart of newly baked brick.^* 

17. “Now surely do the marcs of Indra’s army have an 
amorous desire for the horses of the sun’s chariot, seeing them 
tiear,^ Now' does the female Cakravaka bird, deep in her lot*e, 
have an amorous passion for her mate,** her heart yielding to 
Cupid’s arrows. 

18. “Swishing their tails, colts neigh gently in hunger, desir¬ 
ing to have milk, having been without any food during the night. 

11. Hflwks toe called "ham^ealcrs" 

12. See Vocab. under 

12. mu tmagrry fe that of receiving a guest with DBerings of riioe, HOrvl 
blades and barley flow. 

14. The golden body of the bird-kiitg Garuda gUstenlng with the raya 
of the rising sun ia fancied as producing n flwnlng Wall round the lop of 
the Sunrise mountain. 

15. Indra'a position being In the cast, his marea come acrtias the bortu 
of the ri^iui sun. 

15, Lit- master. 
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A troop of horses, hastily rising from their places (.in the stable}, 
snd making a low sound, desire to have salt; lor they are known 
to be fond of licking the rocky salt found in the Manimnntli,, 
mountain. 


IB. "Is it not right for the assembly of stars, nor proper for 
the night that they now refrain from looking at their consort, the 
Moon, whose rays now wane? But, the Moon’s heart is clearly 
made of stone, its dark petrified look cotning into view. For, ala.;, 
the heart -was not quickly rent asunder even when they were 
separated from him. 

20. “The Sun, J ween, is wedding yonder Dawn, who offers 
the stars as grains of parched rice as an oblation in the fire, the 
glow of the sun. Like her, the Sun too will go round the wedding 
fire. Who is not eager to look at his hand with the nuptial thread 
attached ?*T 


21. "You two who have the beauty of Cupid and Hati’"] 
Since we master bards are fully responsible for impairting fnendly 
advice.^ we boldly speak unto you. Even though our harsh words 
are a hindrance to your pleasure, which is contrary to reli^ous 
virtue, wiU they not (in the end) lead to your good humour 
even to joy? 


-2. "Let thy beloved quickly part from thee. Thou who art 
pure with austerities, say thy rnomk^ prayera. How Is H that 
UiB morning twiUght. sister to the night, prompts thee not? Only 
a few moments will the sun remain mature in the womb of the 
Tn&n must. Jic initiBitc 

23. "O Damayanti, strange it is that an utter neglect of reli- 
gious ob^ance appears even in Nala to-day. his heart being 
distraught by thee, the abode of arts! For. though he makes the 
morning twilight barren « he counts it not as an offence, nor would 
he now salute Ihe sun. 


#k hiRh-minded, no woman is there wiser 

husband's sift of deviation from 
thee for a mo- 
^ '"b" happy in a woman 


17. 

la. 

19. 


^: Who is Oflger to look ai hi, with pleMuro^ 
Lit, the cmipfe Cupfef aaii 
Lit. pleasant words. 


50. Lit. stdJeiL 

^ ie.p by foilmg to the morning prayers. 
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25* *‘SiTe, leave thy cejnsort for a moment ^ beat of woman 
though she be^ The sky pisints itself with the rays of the sun 
which slowly unfold. The deiticis of beauty^ gouig in joy from 
the oight lotus to the day lotus^ cherish a desire to see yonder 
pitcher of goid| the sun emerging from ihe 

26. “The rays of the siin^ after they have had an unclouded 
vision of Indra owing to their being travellers of the east,^ will 
soon after see thee here. Ah^ let them th^ skilfully judge the 
prosperity of Indro and thyself; for they can elucidate and elimi¬ 
nate, by virtue of their possession of effective power.^ 

27. *'At the approach of the dawn^ the bees, mature in 
strength* because they are male^ forced their entry into the Up 
of the lotus, not loo soft, and went out with something in their 
mouths. They fed their wives with fresh food, giving them the 
honey of the lotxis which they had brought 

28. “At daybreak, with a single petal unfolded first, the lily 
gives the onlooker to think, 'About to feed on the esepanse of the 
rays of the suix. Is the lily first hollowing its palm to take the 
water hallowed by the Apolana formula?*®* 

29. “Now, in pools of water, the sleep of The Illy* the shrin* 
kage of its flowers, hath come to an end, as it at the combined 
chirpings of bevies of birds on the trees on the bank^ Tlxe bee 
drink?; the honey of the lotus, sweeteidng it ever and anon with 
the nectar of the lips of its bitde. 

50i “Now come bees with their fellows to fulkblowu lotus 
blossoms^ from inside the lotus buds which had up from 

pity at the decoy of the day agone. The bees were confined in the 

2^ The tii^l Iptus akrfnk^ at fiunriM uid Bevuty leaves H far ihe day 
lotua. It Is auspicious far travcBen to a pitcher full of water 
itartlfig* 

2S. bidra'g ticRTie Is Jn the Gasl 

24 Tdifi m^am 'aupplying na In the case af the rays of the 

suify, 'hrioging Id light things not vlsibk berore^. means 'ibe rdtila- 

tton of im cirpiuikeiU by means of a caunteT-argumeDt*; heir, the repellinfC d 
darkness by the sun- By aleana of puns, the myt of the stm are described 
as being e3cpert in roagorning. Iwiice able (a evaluate the relative prosperity 
of Nala and Indra 

25. It b the custenn befoTe meals to drink lonie water from the bottnw 
of the palm by stretehing out the little Gnger^ whUe the alher fingem are 
kept closed. Here iKe Iqtus plant is described as being about to feed an 
the rays of the stiti; and the ilrat peUd to unfold itsell is hmeied as im out- 
stj-elcbed little- finger. See alan Vocab. imiler 
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ne^tlike buds (during the oiglil). Now are they seen to break 
their fast with honey ® 

31. thin-starred regions of the sky are whitening Hi the 
disappearance of gloom. What pool is there that appears not w^hite 
with the laugh of the lotus? Only the zenith turns blue with 
deep disgraoep because it welconied the light which destroyed the 
darkness that had taken refuge in the sky. 

32. '^Should not the beds of the day lotus laugh, the sun, 
their ally* being up? Should not the night lotus slumber^ the 
moon, its frlendt having lost its radiance? Perhaps the day lotus 
blossoxns have exchanged their sleep for yonder smile of the night 
lotus bedj^ (the smile) that resembles the Hiruatayan rocks^ in 
beauty. 

33. "'It matters not whether the new come swarm of bees 
drinks the day lotus honey. They are satiated with the honey of 
night lotus blossoms. But the Cakravika birdsp having passi»i the 
night in thirst,^ suck now the honeyp namely, the nether lip of 
the lotus mouths of their brides, 

34^ ^The Cakravaka couple alone in the world is well versed 
in the art of love. Parting and parting with each other^^ mutuolly 
do they enjoy as new the pleasures of love. Likewise the mighty 
Siv0T the lord of the gods^ swallowed poison, because he was satia¬ 
ted with nectar, the selfsame food from day to day, 

35. “The Cakravaka birds now repeatedly call their ever- 
distraught consorts by name, their tongues glib from separation. 
The heat of their gi^ef is about to leave their hearts for the solar 
gem*^ Sepamtion from a young wife hath now become the lot 
of the moon, forsaking the nighl. 

36. ''Doth any one blame the night lily for choosing to remain 
blind, who looketh not at the sun with her bud-shaped eyes? But, 
hear ye. Hear. In the works produced by the genius of poels, 
wives of kings are written and read of as 'not being in the habit 


26. Lit. Now ia s«cn the breaking of Uwir Cast with bmey by bees, earning 

..from the Ipp of lotus btiils,*, ,».to full-blown lotuses, (bees) that had 

eniervd a nest {during ihe night). 

27. Lit. the day lotus bloBsorrtB have oc«|uired yonder smile ol the night 
lotus bed in return for their own sleep- 

28. i.e., ihe sntle b "white’* m sttow. 

29. Le., being sepanited from their motea at night. 

Wf- Cnkrav^ca bhds are believed to be separated from their males at 
nightfall. 

3L Lon the sua-ittone heated by the sim. 
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of looking at tin* sun.™ WiU she not then be so. too, being the 
•wHg oL Ihe ino<m? 

37. 'The bees shine forth in the sky^ as ii they were drops 
of water slipping from the hands of the sun through the space bet¬ 
ween his fingers, for he hath drunk up the ocean of darknos^ froin 
the hollow of his palm. Then by clinging to both sides of the 
streams of honey dripping from the lotus blossoms^ the bees give 
me the idea of their being the ooze of the ocean of gloorm 

38. ''Rejecting the beauty of the rows of saffron blossoms; 
the perfectly yotmg rays of the sun, ranging over the surface of 
pools of water^ adopted the beauty of the clumps of (red and black) 
Gunja blossoms; because the rays were dappled by the b«3| fly’mg 
up with the joy of lotus scent. 

39. *Tonder pool^ with its expanse whitened by masse? of 
white lotus buds bursting into bloom^ verily hath become diverse 
of hue; for the perfectly young sunbeams redden it; while a 
swarm of bceSi about to settle on itn strives to lum U blue* 

40. “Behold! in doing good to the day lotus, the Sun fulfils 
e maguanimous mission ^ He benefits the eyes of men^ which are 
compared to the lotus by poets, desirous of expressing the presence 
of beauty. He lets alone the eyes of owls* because they are not 
like the lotus ® 

41. "Thou traveller on the path of sacrificial rites, if a pro¬ 
found devotion to the sun be thine, worship him quickly, as he 
emerges* At this mameinl+ the palmfuls of water, thrown up in 
worship, towards the sun, act like watery thunderbolts cm the 
Mandeha demons.^ 

42. "Verllyt I know not who brought into view yonder orb 
of the sun, an tnexhaustihle mine of rubies, its own newborn rays, 
situate on the peak of the Mount of Sunrise, removing the cover¬ 
ing rock of night, black with gloom. 

43. '*Once did Indra take us a gift from Kama a pair of car- 
rings. Truly he gave Ihetn then with pleasure to the !^st: for 

32- rhh b the liteml meoniog cif viorntm keeping in- 

doorv to avoid the look of mm". The expresafon TTT: wife of a. 

king ' Qioana abo 'the wife of tbe inoan\ Umt word having both 

meanii:^ 

33. lit for tint bdnsf kxl 

34. Those are *upi»aaod to attack ihe Bun when It rises. 


N. 37 
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he is her brd. One of them was seen there, the rising moon. The 
other, streaming with the gold of ever new rays, is now seen, the 
gem of the (lay*^ 

44- *'The devoted Light had entered the fire, when the Sun, 
her husband, went dowia, having reached the hour of decline ot 
the byegone day. Now she appears as the image of the vow of a 
devoted woniaji+ for she hath brought about the ascent of the 
sun to heaven, forcibly raising him from the world below.^ 

45. is but truOp the saying of the wise that the blackness 
of the complexion of a ohild is due to his father^s food, black, green 
or the like. For from the Sun^s dm"kness-absorblng bod>% though 
It has a spotless lustrep Ynma^ Yamuna and i^anf came forth black. 

46. ‘bringing into being Kola tonsisting of the day* over and 
again, on the decay of each night, the time-producing divine Sun 
acquired such a lastmg practice tnai, in uiues ot yure, on account 
of it, he could not certainly give up this habit, even while generat¬ 
ing Yamuna and Yama.^ 

41. “What wicked person will not laugh at us (for praising 
the sun) ? For the Sun himself b ridiculed by the wicked iJrus. 
‘He has fine feet! His chariot is fiirowhed with the beauty of his 
charfoteeFs thighs? He produced, indeed, tw'o sons Yoma and &ani 
to protect ihe world! He k an ocoan of Idndneas to Caktns^ka 
birds, and a friend even to human eyes!^ 

48. ‘There rises the sim. He has a round of benevolent acti¬ 
vities. He giveth wTurmlh. for the happiness of creatures suffering 
from cold, and w^ater for the rebef of those whose mouths are 
dHed by his scorching navi's. He gtveth heat to those who are 
afraid of water^ and moisture to those who are subjected to heat- 


3S. This li the literal vf 'the mn*. 

M. Tin? Jiun ii bellGVEd to ^ |ji tho Imvltia It^t light tn the fire- 

Tlk Uaht b hoFe f&nclcd Kf Ui& ffun^s devoted wife who^ on th& death of her 
huitbaud, eommils suicide by entenng the fire nnd brings about hia resurreo- 
tbn n^xt rnominfi by virtue of her ocliffious lOEriC 

Sff. Koto inettnii bolh and 1>1aeEc^ and tho coTmar ot Ynmuna qrtd 

YEutui it blpck. 

35, The whole ol this la aafcastk- The atm’a feet ahnormul being a 
thouwid in number; while the contemplation df kL^ leet in prayers Is believed 
to cause leprosy. As regirds Ms chariolecr Arima he has no thighs at all; 
while Ynma and sans to the sun, ere the must dreaded of the gods. 

Then it k a Mrd that the sun has chosen for his special favour, for he 
tvunites the Cakravaka couyle after their separation during the nlgbls whOe 
his friends are inaniniale obieels, najoiely, the eyes of m«i, which be. enables 
to j»e. 
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49. “Who is not asUuiished that the rays of the sun, which 
drank up in a moment the expamsea of darkness abiding in the 
bosom of all the lour regions, were powerless to destroy the shaded 
darkness, which managed to live, taking shelter under the trees? 

50. "The two Aivins seem to practise the art of healing, hav* 
ing studied the science of medicine under their own father, the 
Svm, he who cures darkness in the world, and the swoon of the 
day lotus beds. But the Sun is also the father of Yama, the god 
of death. So is it not natural that he should rise cruel to bring 
about the untimely end of the night lotus blossoms? 

51. "The moon had oppressed the sun’s wife, the day lily, 
left behind by her consort; and the night lily had laughed at her. 
So both of them crouch in fear, I surmise. For the new risen sun. 
gleaming red like a plum, doth now advance forward. 

52. “Every tdght 1 know, Ananta, the king of serpents, with 
his two thousand eyes, hears separately and sees simultaneously 
at close quarters the thousand accented and shining ramifications 
of the rays of the sun, journeying by the underground passage of 
the earth; (the sun) vrhose body is composed of the Vedas.” 

53. "Coral-hued are the rays of the sun, the friend of the 
lotits. Verily they appear to have numerous finger-nails at their 
lips. It is proper that parts of them, long a.^ they are. will assume 
the beauty of fingers, entering through the windows. 

54. “From the window of the top chamber, quickly look at 
the fingers of the sun’s hands, Uke stalks of the lotus that have 
come inside. Laden with moving atoms, they seem to whirl with 
speed. Are they not perhaps once more placed on the lathe by 
the carpenter of heaven?*® 

55. “The day, like a barber, banished the Night, lopping off her 
braid of darkness, with sharp raaors. the rays of the sun. Verily the 
surface of the earth doth glhden black with masses of hair falling 
in consequence all around in the guise of diverse shadows. 


39. As ihe rai Joiunoyg threugh thv nclher wirld. the serpent Annnta 
whD upheltii the «rtb on Ws Utousund hofflls 1«*S at Uw sun. who* “thou- 
aaad” raya repwisent the texts of the UwuMiiii sehoob of the VedAS- As die 
serpent hsa two thousand eVMi two ao b™*- be survey* with ooe set 
of eye. the theusaftd Vedic texts in the shape of the solar rays; while with 
the other, be “listens" to each of the texto aorpenta heuiR believed to hear 

with their eyes. . . 

40 . Le„ Viatvakarmnn, the fftlher-in-law of the son, who once did 

to tnake th* aun's heal more tolerable. Cf- 21.18. 
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56. “Nalfl, the conch blown for luck we cell thy fame. The 
moon, farotheL- of the concbt ifl in the sky clearly engteved. Behold 
the decay of its rays, which doubtless makes one believe in their 
kinship. Behold also the moon’s dense area of gloom, its deer* 
shaped stain. 

57. ■'The moon Is heavily pressed by the rays of the sun, 
advancing vdth might and main: (the sun) that is overshadowing 
the Vi^kha star and opening the latm. The moon hath already 
half set, resembling at this moment a conch-cutting saw turning 
white svith the paste of conch-dust, produced by the water applied 
to the conch for cutting it through. 

58. “The sun frees the eyes of men from sleep at the same 
time as he bursts open the lotust and Vianu completed with bis 
eye*' the (required) number of a thousand lotuses (while wor¬ 
shipping Siva). So there is a real lunship between lotus blooms 
and eyes. Based on this, the eomparison of the eyes to the lotus 
is esteemed highly by poets. 

59. “I know the night lotus kept a nightlong watch over the 
day lotus bed, opening Its petal eyes. At the advent of the day, 
it now enjoys the pleasure of sleep deep with snores, the hum of 
the bees moving inside its petals,*^ 

66, 'Say, what are the two original forms, for which T^tang 
is substituted in the Mahabha^ya?’ ITius asked by the crow whose 
voice is characterised by a form of the Interrogative pronoun Kim, 
the cuckoo at dawn gave reply in the form of its sound TuhL** 

61. “Yonder dove tvas certainly a student of Panitii’s system 
of grammar. It has** on Its neck an ornamental sign, the remains 
of numemus chalks worn out in the course of forming heape of 
words." Having forgotten everything it had learnt, it now shakes 

41. la-, by uprootinj? it. See Note* fw the eltwy, 

4S. The day lotus dosH at lUaht, while the night lotus open* at night 
and closes in the momlng. 

43. The crew is fancied as crying Kau. Kau (^) which In grflinmiiT- is 

the dual of and means ‘which two?*, ll Is bnnained that the crew 

wants to know th* iwu orlgina] fomu for which the verbal sul&x iTRn 
Is rubslituied: wharcupott the euckwi; crying TuhJ, Tuhl’j^)^ ceplies diat 
ihs forma in question are Tu and HI jj^). The granunatiea] rule 

referred to Is that frflU) may I* substituted lor the imperative suffixes 

^ und to denote benediction, e.g., tf7rTT(t< 

44. Llt^ is accomijanlecl by atl ndfjmmiiTii, 

45. The? eftrnk ef whlt£ m the neds of a b fnitdiHi 04 enu^ by 

the dust from llio chalk tiaad by it in tha emuw of iu grommatjail 

jessoof. 
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iU headp shoutmg foiib the grammatical term Ghu^ whid:i it has 
by chance remembered at dawn, owing to the pre^ou^ impression 
left on its mind by its reading from wooden slates.'*^ 

62. ''In the east the sun, a goldeTi pitcher over Indm’s paUce, 
charms one*s heart with the amassed newborn beams of the palace^ 
banner possessing the smooth be&nty d£ saSron. Proper it is that 
the rays bom of this pitcher should drink up the ocean of gloonu^^ 

63. “Even two or three of its tays, acting like a conflagration 
in consuming the TamaJa forest of darkness, gave to the a.'^embly 
of lotus blossoms the festival of day* So in vain the sun now 
hastily expands a flood of rays that is merely crushing the already 
crushed evil of darkness lingering on the surface of the earth, and 
in the direciioiis and the sky^ 

64. “The sun, the submarine fire of the ocean of darkness,^ 
hath ascended far^ an entertaining jester for the languid day lotus 
bed. How is it that the sun still assumeii not te refulgent white¬ 
ness, and the expanses of solar rays ftiU redden the sky?’^ 

65. The minstrels then put on a set of omamentSp which the 
maids of the inner apartments placed before them, saying^ '^leased 
with this description of the tnomlng, tlie queen has given you 
these presents, ornaments from her own person ” The set of orna¬ 
ments was chai^ng poverty away with the glare of its eyes, red 
with an impulse of ^vn^th^ (the glare! consbiting of the lustre of 
lt"s rubies, 

6G. Then the king, after he had performed his morning ablu¬ 
tions in the waters of the celestial GahgS, his exit from the palace 
being unknowm to the bards who came later, came in joy^ occupy¬ 
ing bis chariot, superior to Kithem's Pu^paka car, which he had 
obtained as part of hh consort^s dowry; and obtained in n moment 
the hcwpitalLtj- of the eyes of the bards describing the dawn. 

67. Epilogue. 

6rihira etc. In the epk* The Story of NbIh, composed by him 
who is engaped solely tn creating new things, the nineteenth canto 
b at an end. 


'GhW In th£ natiiraL sctmid of the dove (cf. Berkgia!i ff). ft im hert 
tuiagtned to be the s>^nmnuitia] lerm Gbii whieli ihe bkrd repoAls the 
liist mnnimt of Ltc koEiwlGdge of pp^unman See Voeab. under 

ft. The »ige AgBvtyn, also bom of a pitcher, hfid drunk up the nuturn] 


CANTO XX 


1. Like a cloud from heaven, the chariot,»its speed inereasinfi 
with the wind, reached the bejeweUed floor of the mountam-higli 
palace, a plateau with numerous 

2, Damayanti then went up to receive her approaching be¬ 
loved, as the waves of the western ocean do to receive the moon 
at dawn. 

а. He who had seen the beauty of the golden lotuses of the 
celestial Gahga perceived in her face, his looks full of love, a deep 
Joving welcome. 

4. Holding in her hand the lotus given to her by him as a mes- 

^e from heaven, she shone like Lakstni, her eyes rosemhling 
niUblown lotus blooms. 

5, Though of little value, she valued it highly, because it was 
given by her beloved. She considered it worth a miHkm, though 
it was worth a cowrie. 

б, Her beloved said to her, '‘Slender one, if it please thee, let 
me finish the remaining rites* which prevent me from clasping thee 
round," 

7. "Why docs so much pleasure-restricting .^tual fall to thee 
today? '* Thus she said to him in anger in her mind, though not 
in words, 

8. At that moment Kali said in bis mind, "Foolish girl, thou 
art vexed even at a rite that separates thee from thy beloved for 
a mooienl. But do I not purpose to sever thee from him for good? " 

9. She then went from the king to a lotus-faced companion of 
hers, as if disdainfully; fust as Beauty goes from a night lotus bed 
to a nei^bouring day lily. 

10. Hala gratified the Triad of sacrificial fires in the dally 
s^ion of Agnihotra oblations, as if he thought, "Let not them 
also be hostile to me like Kali md Dvapara/^ 


1- Ul dtBjiot-clbiid. 

^ e#, tht AgiubotT^ {nblatbn. 

^ the Trrti age and the tl«« sacrificU] 

^ ^ to me tike Kali and Dvipam'. j^ty ^ C 

A^es to N^n iuM deKribed in Cmto XVII. 
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11-12. After he had finished the morning nle^, he went be¬ 
hind her^ and closed her eyes with his hwdsp forbidding her girl 
rotupamon to warn her with bia hand. Damayantl's laughing com¬ 
rades watched hinit as if he were measuring the extent of his be- 
loved^s eyes with his outstretched pakns. 

Jt3* "My dear^ I recognise thee/^ Half uttering these words, 
she knew the touch to be another's as she unloosened the grasp of 
hLs hand. She then remained silent, assuming an air of being 
□flended^ 

14 But he said to the fair one^ "Thy anger is out of place, 
beloved. Should 1 not otuserve the reiigiutrs austerities, by virtue 
of which I won thee? 

15. "If it Is thy purpose to take offence, because I greeted thee 
not after bathing, although I was thy slave during the night; then 
tell me, I bow to thee.” 

16, With fear and angerp resisting her consort's hands, with 
which he was about to touch her feet, she charmed him with her 
glances. 

IT. Bewitched by the dazzling in the comers of her eyes, 
Nala spake to the slender damsel thus. 

18. "Have thy eyes, speedily going afar by casting side 
glances, turned back in fear at the sight of a pitfall, thy ears? 

19. Angry though thou art, thou dost bring me dellghtt 
o thou with lotus eyes! The light of the sun, though hot, creates the 
fragrance of the lotus. 

20. "The Creator, whose creation varies from object to object, 
marked the moon, I fBDCy;^ with a dark spot, in order to remove aU 
confusion between the moon and the orb of thy face. 

21. "Thy w'ords, clear and sweet, perfectly rival the pearb 
found on the banks of the Tamrapair^ river; pearls thnt seem to be 
bom in the w^omb of the moon. 

22. ^Thy w'ords rose from the ocean of milk together with 
nectar. Lo, even to-day they are accompanied by smiles which 
look like Jots from a flowing expanse of milk.*' 

23. Bringing his beloved to his lap, he then adorned a couch, 
Just as the moon^ embracing the moonlight, adorns the mountain 
of the eaM. 

34. tike as the mellow raincloud clings to the sky at the 
beginning of the rains, so he, loving as he was, long embraced his 
beloved to allei^nate the pain caused by his abseiiee from her. 
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25. Whelmed with emotion, he kissed her smiling face, as does 
the Sim the flowering lotus, while reflected In its honey^ 

26. Beckoning to a maiden friend of his beloved, Kala by name, 
he made her sit before him, and spake to her, making her a wit¬ 
ness of his jMting. 

27* '^Why b It that Damayanti, thy iotns-faced comrade, takes 
no pity on us? Loving you all as she does, she, I fancy, values 
others hghtly. 

28, ""But does she not, telling a Ue, deceive even her friends, 
when she says, 1 favoured my beloved at night, surrendering my¬ 
self to him ?* 

29, “She says to her friends, i have none hut Nab in my 
Riind/ But it ia untrue; for Cupid "who abides in the mind" is in 
her^ his presence being Inferred from her youUi. 

30, “If thou shouldst describe the beauty of her face, I would 
listen to Ihy words; for that beauty is unseen to me even now, her 
head being bent with shame* 

31, “She looks at her comrades straight in the face;* but she 
Casts merely a hasty look at me with the atom of a comer of an 
eye, os if I were on offender- 

32, “Since she does not look at me now* methlnks she has 
forgotten me, such being her attitude- But she did look at me 
when I went as a messenger to her, 

33, “With nectar streams of words pleasant and true, she 
shows affection for her comrades. But, assuming a sulkn pride, 
she does not tell me *Thou art mme.^ 

34, "TCala, whom among her friends does she not call by 
name? But she fights shy of my name T4ab,^ 

35, “In her heart, cruel to me, and enveloped by her plump 
breasts, there is not the slightest room left. Where will Fhe give rne 
a place? 

36, “Knowing her heart to be such, I why her hard 

breasts turn away from me, though their action is something which 
befits them.^^ 

37, When Nala became stlrait, having spoken thus bnonically 
to KaM- she said to him with a smile imitated from Damayantrs 
face. 

38- “Rightly dost thou think she is cherishing for thee <in 


4_ Iii_ with beth eye« complete. 
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affection that is fresh. But her feeling towards m her friends is in 
keeping with an affection that is old® 

39. "How can our newly married tender friend tell ua how 
£!he was enjoyed by thee, thon, an adept in the art of love? 

40, "Sire, the worlds celebrate thee as one who speaks truth; 
a wife who spoke otherwise would not be worthy of thee, 

41. '‘Cupid is, indeed, in her mind. But^ aire, Cupid Is thy¬ 
self; for our friend's mind is thy place of sojourn day and nights 

42, "Cupid is thine own reflectionp thine, who art in our 
friend's heart. Otherwise how doth Cupid resemble thee in beauty ? 

43^ "Or^ perhaps she cherishes both ol you, Cupid and thyself, 
in her mind, there being a doubt about the identity of each, owing 
to your similar beauty. But it is thou she longs for* 

44. "Seeing that it b hard to draw back one'a heart once it 
is set on thee, the lotus-eyed maid, being afraid, casts only a glance 
at thee. 

45. "From the moment of her seeing thee, thou hast been in* 
separable from her eyes. If there be doubt, look for thyself.® What 
faith is there in the words of others? 

46. "When she transferred to thee the saffron of her breasts 
while embracing thee^ really she said 'Such fe my heart's love'^ for 
thee/ 

47* "Our friend's throat Is devoted to uttering in silent prayer 
thy name, a hymn of love, ft haB a disftilsed as her neck¬ 

lace. 

48* 'TVe say, our eomrade^s heart being occupied by thy 
majestic self, her breasts came without, having no longer any room 
in her heart® 

49. "Hurt and scratched by thee (at night) ^ how can her 
plump faultless breasts appear before thee,® covered as they are 
with shame? ** 

S. Tersea 3S-4ft form u repJy t* whal Nala had said to Kalk about 
Damayantl 

fi. The girl playfuUy EUggests that Nala akould look into Daniayiintl^s 
ey« BJid see his image la them. 

There is ■ pun on CT^ meaning both "'r^nesB'^ And "love", which 
suggasts that the nlfron vau the emblem of her Love. 

R. Se* Verse 

9. Ut show their face- In Verse 30 Nalo had compkined of the f 5^ 
nr averseneis of her breasts. maims literally "tumbig awny of 

the face". 

. 33 
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SO, WhfiQ he was thus drendied by Katfi with nact&r-shower- 
ing pleasant words, he asked his beloved, raising her face, "Is this 
really so?" 

5h Naiads band, while r ai si n g his beloved's face, shone forth 
like a day lotus, reconciled after long with the raoon (by chance). 

52. At that moment, smiling and bashful, Damayantl brought 
an intense delight to her consort, bowing her face once again, 

53. Being in the company of his beloved, the king smilingly 

spoke to Kaia, her friend, desiring to have the pleasure of jesting 
again. • 

54. "Let thy comrade tiy to foigive the offence given to her 
by the day, in that she cannot practise on me the meaning o{ the 
Verb Tiiii (to kiss), in the day, as sHp is wont to do at nighL 

55. "If the day has ccbpsed the moon, the friend of her face. 
Jt bas brought about the splendour of the day lotus blossoms, also 
the friends of her face, 

56. Having played with me, she has already overcome her 
bashfnlneas with regard to me. So ask her, (or whom it has come 
back now. 

57. L*t her not be angry with me for biting her lips at "igbt- 
oes ever a Birnba creeper get angry with a parrot which t***'!*^'^ 

at her fruits. 

58. “Look, her breasts stole the beauty of an elephant's 
temples. The marks left by the driver’s goad can be dearly traced 
on them.'* Should I not then punish them, being a king? 

59. "My mouth might be guilty of drinking the nectar of her 
nether hp But what is the offence of my head that it is debarred 
from bowing low at her feet? 

60. Ask her then if I have offended her by paying heed to 
thy words. The lyre, indeed, sounds now haiah to me, while the 
cuckoo sounds crueL 

61. 'With thee, her friend, let her have companionate t fllln; 
(as she Ukes). But why does she forget the affection which jdie 
had cherished for us? '* 

62. Kala whispered something b Damayantfs ears, on 
me pretext of bringing her ear near to Damnyanff’s face. 


10, Ut-^ beauty that io well nuuked by (he lne« left by tbt goad. 

Th* rflermcc i« to the ftaO marks an DamuyaDtl'B In&asts. 
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63. '‘Well, wicked girl, tliou didst not tell me anything about 
iby secret doings. TVeit till 1 msike tbe umi&ble king himself relate 
what thou didst do. 

64. » 

65. Damayanti remained silent, Kala, pretending to hear 
words from her, made an, affirmative sound at frequent intervals, 
and went on speaking. 

66. Damayanti, however, struck her with the toy lotus of her 
Ivand, whereupon she stepped forward wd spoke to the king, des¬ 
cribing Damayantt's maturity in the art of love. 

67. "Sire, look, look how she strikes me and threalen-s me with 
her frown; for she is angry because I pleaded for thee, 

68. “She says to me, *By what sign dost thou know that he is 
Nala? r fear he is Indra coming in a magic form.' 

69. “Besides, as a proof that thou art bidra she contends that 
thou didst give her a lotus from a golden lily of the river of heaven 
ss well as that thou hast come from heaven.** 

70. “She says, 'f have seen how Indca assumed Nala's beauti¬ 
ful form* by magtc.’i* She says also, *I have heard how Indra 
wronged Ahalya, Gautama's wife,' 

71. “Damayantl’s intelligence is keen as the tips of Kusa 
b^es! She fancies thou art Indra. because thy lotus hand Im a 
sign like the thunderbolt*^ tn it. 

72. 'So if thou art the real Mala, remove her suspicion by 
relating to her face those secret doing.s, witnessed by none except 
thyself and her." 

73. Hearing these words, the ffilslty of which was concealed 
by Kala’s skilhil delivery, NaJa said to Damayanti, being unable to 
ascertfiin her feelings, 

74. “Dost them remember, while feigning to be asleep, thou 
wBst thrilled with joy when 1 put my hmid on thy navel? Tt Icrnked 
like a lotus (on account of the bristling hairs) 


ZL 

1?- S» Ver» 4 and is. 

13. See Caiito X 

.t ** which cU»» thv' 

Uiundijrhok. Tndm Is the wieider of ihc thunderbolt, while ihe 'thunder- 
Mgn* on the palm of the hsnd is n mark of sovereignty'. 

15. Lit. thoq didst bectmw lotus-navi^]]^. 
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75. “Dost thou o tender muid. m love's new re¬ 

velry while thou wast whehned with hashfulness end fear, I let 
thee go for fear of hurting thee, though t had only half completed 
my course with thee. 

7G. “BecoUect, oojce when I came after winning r battle I 
pinched thee with my fingers amid a dense crowds while thy 
hand was about to touch my feet in obeisance. 

77. “Thou dost know, once after a love quarreh gTieved to 
have left me, thou didst draw and look at a picture depicting thy¬ 
self and me in the company of each other. When I discovered thee, 
thou didst £e\^er the figures by drawing a line between them. 

78. ^^Thou hast not surely forgotten how enraptured by our 
joys of love^ I drank thy tonguop not content with ihy Bps. 

79. “Thau mightst remember how I told thy smilLug com¬ 
rades that a fresh nail-mark^ imprixited on my bosom from thy 
breasts, while 1 embraced thee, was given by thee. 

80. ^Tbou dost know, in convivial drinking bouts, while jest¬ 
ing with other maidens, 1 was angiily looked at by thee, and lay 
prostrate at thy feet before them. 

81. "Thou dost know, once on my return from abroad, while 
I looked at thee with my heart full of love, thou didst embrace 
and kiss a comrade of thine in expressiori of thy sportive delight 
in her, 

82. **Dost thou recollect, after passing bits of betel from my 
mouth into thine I justly demanded them back. 

83. le 

84- ''Remember the joy of our mutual company when we never 
turned our backs on each other even during sleep. For we turned 
our backs at night, only after exchanging places with each other. 

85. '*On]y remember, even in the presence of people, at a 
moment when their eyes were distracted, looking at something 
else, thou didst threaten me, pointing to thy nether lip which I had 

bitten. 

88, *Tlemember on seeing this, I appeased thee by folding my 
hands under the pretext of revolving the stalk of the toy lotibi in 
my hand. 

87. *Thou canst not remember, I fancy, m occasion when T 


18. lndelicste. 
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offered thee betel wiLhoui giving thee n nail-inm-k on thy lotus 
hand; nor can 1 remember onOp when thou didst the like. 

88. '"Eemember how thou didst join thy friendsp leaving me 
when 1 told some lie. When I fallowed thee there, thou didst grace¬ 
fully rend a blade of gras$ in twain before 

8^, Beloved, thou mighist remember, when thou couldsl not 
proceed with love's course for a second time, 1 called thee in jest 
"a summer night^^ resounding with the notes of the cuckoo.* 

90. mightst remember thy anger, when^ on seeing me 
partake of fresh NUnba fruits in the spring, thou didat suspect that 
J loved thy co^wives, and didst give me more of them to eat+^^ 

91. “Remember how, after tasting a sugared dish, I praised 
it because it was prepared by thee; and how I feared thy nether 
lip which seemed to turn red with anger, because 1 disparagixl it 
(by praising the aweelness of the sugar)/* 

92-96. 

97. Whelmed with shame while her beloved was thus relatmg 
her secrets, she covered her friend^s ears with her hands in the 
midst of his speech. 

98. It seemed as if those red lotus blossoms, Damayantfs 
hands, pressed her girl companion's ears, seeing that the girl's blue 
lotus eyes also “pressed''® her ears. 

99. Damayanti (while she covered her friend's ears with her 
hands) seemed to cover up her consort's words which had got 
into her companion’s ears, with the object of confining her secret 
in them, on account of her shame^ 

100. While Kala laughed aloud, se^g his beloved's prank, 
other companions of her smiled at a distance, even without know¬ 
ing what the matter was. 

101. Fairiiis of the earth as they w^ere, they fondly showered 
on husband and wife fimvers of their smiles, fragrant ^vith their 
breath. 

102. The sznde of the girls, occasioned by Nala's laugh, beam¬ 
ed as if It were the blooming of a night lotus bed brought about by 
the light of the moon. 

3?- Summer nights are prwwblsiny diort. 

18 . Damas^intT interpreted NalaV Uking for the bitter Ntmbo fruit m ■ 
flcfieneratimi In taste, which kd her to mipf^ that he was likfwlse fond 
of her co^wfm, IS, Ziuteltcate^ 

20, Tviiclicd as far as the eort. 
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103. Among them, the clever Kala recognised the voice of an 
intimate Meiud, ringing with laughter, and became bolder still. 

104. Calling her aloud, KaB said to her, “Come, fair maid* 
thou art deprived of a celestial joy. Drink thou the moon^s nectar 
streams, these words from the king.^^ 

105. The sUm-waLsled girl had, however, heard a portion of 
the king's words, though she was at some diMance from him. Just 
so people in the sacred Badari, a little place, hear the tiny noise of 
the (adjoining) Kalpagiama site.^ 

106. Kalk then saw that the expression of DamayantTs feceT 
who was ot her back listenine to Naiads words, was reflected in 
Naiad's crown gem. 

107* Kala seemed to be^ bearing Kala^s words still (though 
Damayanti had covered her ears), for she was mimjcking her 
friend's bashfulncss and other esepressions of her feelings^ inferring 
them from DamayantT'a facial expression, reflected in Naiads crown 
gem. 

108. Assuming similar airs again and again, she said to Dama- 
yanti, heard all that the king said. Let my tutelary deities prove 
false, if thou shouldst think I am telling a he. 

lOS'lO, *'Sire, thou shouldst check thy beloved. Her hands 
will merely ache from pressing my ear-rings hard/^ Thus saying, 
Kate set free her ears from Damayanti's grasp. The latter also 
obeyed her consort when ho a$ked her not to fatigue herself in vain. 

111. The sound produced when DamayantI abruptly let go 
Kala's ears seemed to be a clapping of the hands marki n g the ter- 
mmation of the continuous rumbling sound in her ears while they 
were kept shut by Damayanti with her hands. 

112. Kal& stepped aside a little; then smiled and rejoiced. 
She then went near a comrade and pitifully entreated her thus;. 

113h wiH tell thee their secrets, all that I have heard. 
Come, friend, teU me what thou hast heard ^ exchange news with 
me” 

114. Daznayantl and Nala^ who had been astonished while 
KaM feigned to hear N^ala's worda, now shook their heads, when 
she entreated her comrade to teU her what she had heard. 


2t. liL Juit M tW tmv Badari be&tv the smal! tiobe of 
22. Lit wa^ b!Eferred to be. 
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115. Nab said to her while she thus spoke to her friend: 
''Weitj I will teach thee a lesson if thou host ^eall]^r deceived both 
of usi with the audacity of a false oath/’ 

116. Kal£ tepUedt “Why dost thou suspect that I, ihy 
beloved's serving maid^ have spoken to-day a disgracefuJ false- 
hood?=^ 

117. “I really heard something then; but it was the rumbling 
sound in my ears. BesiieSp I said simply 1 heard’^ but did not 
say t heard thy words. 

118. ''It is true that on oath In the name of the godsn though 
true, brings evil in its train. sirep with thyself as my witness 
1 declare that my oath was not meant to be taken senously.^ 

119. ^^Alas, I am blamed when I play a hoax upon you two. 
But why do both of you deceive me by ^ying that you never 
dallied with each other?^’ 

120. Both the girls then whispered in each other's ears what 
they bad heard (about the amorous play of Kala and Damayanti). 
They expressed their surprise ever and anon, and smiled profusely. 

121- Then said KaH, “Damayanli^ be not angry with me. I 
whispmied thy secrets in her e&r^ concealing them even from her 
other ear/^ 

122. Kala then said to his beloved, ''Thou hast seen the skill 
of thy comrades in deception. So beware of relying entirely on 
thy maiden friends.” 

133. But Kal^ too, said to her* 'Triend, forsooth, thy conswt 
never reveals thy secrets anywhere! Such a gallant personage is 
to be trusted^ indeed!" 

124 When she retorted in this way, NaU said to his beloved, 
’'Say, Damayanti, I will turn out these two wicked girls from the 
room.” 

125. When the fair Damayanti delighted him with her con¬ 
sent, nodding her head, Nala, raising the empty hollow of his folded 
palms, showered water over the girls.®® 

126. Though they were at a distance, their robes wtre com- 

23. Lit. why hii5t thmi suspected a. seondoJ, the falsity of Uw words d 
iky.,.,.. .Enaid? 

24 Lit. nppvoling to thee, I nmintaifi the of thAt (oath 

or those words). 

25 . By vlrttie of the boon grotitod by Vimt^ See i4- il. 
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pktely dt^nche<§ by showers of water njultiplying Nala's wilh 
while tliey stood agape with wonder. 

127. With torrents of water easily accessible to him by virtue 
of Varu^a^s booii, he drimched their bosoms with water os he 
imbued their hearts with wonder^ 

128-9. With joy he then asked DamayantI to look at the two 
girls, who did not retire even at this. '"Slender maid, look at these 
comrades of thine. They have been turned into Jaina ascetics® by 
the w'ater, drenching their clothes before me. Their breasts are 
now open to view without let or hindrance, in spite of their wear¬ 
ing silken robes/* 

130* When their limbs were laid taare by the water* though 
they were covered mth clothes^ it seemed to be a magical illusion 
due to the fact that water is called Sambara.^ 

131. Or* perhaps their Ihnbs became visible, because clothes 
are called Ambara, a name of the isky, while the beoutiful gems 
in their pearlstnngs were the stars visible in the sky^® 

132. The tw'o girls then wont out ashamed* when they saw 
their condition; while the other girk* all of them, went out one 
after another, eager to look £it die other two. 

133. The girls, when they were out of the rooTOt said to 
Damayanti, **0 thou who hast studied the seience of polity* those 
two comrades of thine are not to be neglected even now^ for they 
are acquainted with thy secrets/* 

134-36, The king^ however, shouted to the girls^ "Your com¬ 
rade Damayant! says: They two beard my secrets, but I saw theirs. 
Never believe their words, for they are hostile to me; the Creator 
himself installed them on the throne of falsehood and fraud. With 
ink drops of falsehood, who doth not, besides, play the artist in 
besmirching the ^lless character of an eiiTOiy, cleansed 1 hough It 
may be with showers of fame?'* 

137, Bat the two glrk replied* 'We shall not speak much 
We shall only tell the reason why® we have been all expelled/* 


20. Thm mfercnce k t* Digaitibarp aactrilcs wh& not wvar dothes, 

27. Satnban) ‘Valoris also tba of a deinvn famous for lib 

ma^icAl pdwars. See VocaK tmiJer 

28. Ut, Or, perhaps awing to \ho dothes brkkg Ambara, ihb invisibility 
took place, characteHsed by ihc vision of stars. nazDoly, the beauti|i|L 

29. Lit the parpow lor which. 
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138. The girb did nol notice^ even the waving nf hand^ \dih 
which chamberlains, whose hands quivered with age, forbade them 
to speak aueb wonb. 

139. *'Saucry jades, away hence. Fie on your foul speaking!” 
When the chamberlains so said, the girls ran away in fear; and 
the former retired as welL 

140. Nala then said to his beloved, who atood with her fara 
downcast^ ashamed at the words of her comrades, '*Never was then* 
a girl companion so ^mdess and false. 

141. thy beautiful face looks abashed; hai^ words 
would not come forth from it, even if thou shouldst suffer a 
mighty grief-^*^ 

142* He then lay down on the bed, ptacing her on his bosom. 
He closed his eyes, and enjoyed the softness of her limbs. 

143, Placing his haiid on her breasts, and passing it over the 
knot of her skirt, he rewarded the toil of his hand in taking hoW 
of her hands during the marriage rites, 

144, Carrying her Mdth delight, seated on hb bosom* he clear¬ 
ly declared that he had gone through the ceremony of ^'carrying 
her aloft/^ 

145, On account of the mu^ paint of her bosom being erased 
in contact with his perspiring fingers; that he had kneaded bis 
belo\'ed's breasts was likely to be echoed round among her maiden 
friends.® 

146, He started up while giving her a scratch with his finger¬ 
nails on her bosom. When she looked at him, he said, “Has it not 
hurl me* abidUxg as f do in thy heart? 

147, ‘"Aht it was improper that my sharp finger-naiLs should 
have left on thy spotless bosom a bloDdstained mark;^ just as 


30. Lit did jiQi [KtUce {irdiibltkrfi mode widi the wiivUig of hAnck - -- 
3L Means also: Ah, thu gald of ihy fnce Was fevmt, imdoaed in an 
e&rthen case rcHaed); silver would not come fortli frinu it, even if M 

should be oppressed with biten» hefli 

3Z, Tids is the literal meaninf!: of 34,^^ "inarriage". 

33. Ul be made his belovod's breasts such that (ibe fnei d) their beinri 
kimdod was liable to be echoed.**^*^ 

34. mfftk was nuide in such a way that blood was in it, 





liATsii-^peakiiig knava,'» fabricate a scandal about an innocent man, 
as If he were a ainner, 

14S. *^Tbj scarf kisses thy hips and thighs, and (anhrai!Cs Ihy 
bosonL Excellent, it enjoys something in keeping with its au^i- 
cious luck," 

149* Looking at her perspiring, slightly visible hips, with her 
silken scarf lying flat on them* he cinsed with a sigh the length of 
the day* 

150* He bit even the portion of his beloved's face near her 
hps^ and even there he imitated the movement of sucking her 
nether lip. 

I5l. “Unbearable is the pain which Cupid's arrows inflict on 
me; have pity, have pity on me, o thou with nknble glancesn'^ 
Thu^ he teased her while she was in a pleasant mood. 

152* Kala's eyes moved from the beloved's lotus face to the 
expanse of her bosom, and from there to her hips ever end anon. 

153. Damayantl, how^ever, quickly got and anxiously 
followed her friends, fearing the rashness of his impatience. 

154. DamayantTs breasts and hips, which gently moved, 
seemed to retard her movennyents as best as they could; for they 
w^ere eager to have the loving touch of Naiads limbs. 

155. Though he had arms strong like the posts to which 
elephants are tied, and though she walked slowly owing to the 
weight of her hipis, he could not catch hold of her, paralysed as he 
was by the touch of her Umbs. 

156. She crossed the doorway, turning back and smUlng, as 
she saw her beloved, his words unfinished; “Embracing 
embracidg me o slender maid.. 

" 157* The shy maid, sad in Her hearf, because she was crass 

with her beloved, could neither go to her comrades nor could she 
return. 

158. A fair woman bard, coming near the door, then announ¬ 
ced the midday to NaU. “Victory to thee^ o kingl The earth, arid 
with the beat of the noon, desires to drink the water in which thou 
bathest thyself* 

159, “Conch-white water has been brought from the GaiigS^ 
In contact ^th the ripples of thy hair, it desires to acf|uire the 
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beautyp which it would hy tnlnglin^ with the (dark) Yajivun^ un¬ 
even with ripple& 

160. *^oimting the crest of the world, the sun now radiates 

its heat, possessing as it does a stupendous might, like thine own. 
But, after worshippitig and meditating on thou wilt see the 

sun brought low by thy religious merit” 

161. At the approach of the Ittne for worshipping and medi¬ 
tating on Siva, the king, though morose at hl^ beloved's absence, 
seemed to call up joy with an effort, and rose to go out; while he 
turned his eyes ever and again in the direction of the slde^door, 
thinking of the possible return of his beloved who had abruptly 
gone out 

162. Epilogue. 

6tTl^ etc. In his epic, The Story of Nala, which dcscHbds 
emotions and topics not attempted by otheES, the twenyeth canto, 
briUiant by nature, Is at an ml. 


CANTO XXI 


1. The kingSt ptiid iheir homage to Nala £15 he went out 
of Damayantls bejewelled palace, detnojistrated once more their 
feudatory status^ by offering their hands to himn 

2. On either side the kings, as they bowed to hiTn E^rovered 
the passage with the wreaths of their heads; as if they thought it 
was too hard for his feet, though overlaid with China silk tapestries, 

3. Be warded with the high honour of being looked upon by 
him, the kings quickly offered marvellous jewels from their own 
countries^ made all the more marvellous by the CTcellence due to 
the skill expended cm them+^ 

4. There were kings who received bom him as a sign of his 
favour the jeweb presented to him by other kings; he indicating 
his offer of them hy pointing his finger, or with a gleam in hb eye 
or a movement of hb eyebrows. 

5. Like a father, he sent them awayp after they had been 
gratified by his unceasing queries aboiJt their welfare conveyed in 
Words pleasant and true.^ Then he whose valour was beyond 
measure, trained those brought to hiin by a sense of discipleship, 
In the practice of weapons for hurling and weapons for striking. 

6- He taught his able students an art of wielding weapons, 
not prevalent among mortals. Breathing restlessly, he longed for 
a batht his forehead spotted with drops of sweat. 

7, Hb body was first gently rubbed with the fragrant TTakfa 
l>aste^* while hiE head was smeared with musk, HiEh’-bosomed 
women poured on him perfumed water, which attracted bees. 

ft. There helped Him to bathe a friendly holy priest. The 
king was full of a mighty religious virtue. The priest poured over 
him ripples of sacred ^vater streaming down from far^, 

9. While Nala bathed, his lotus hands; looked beautiful with 
blades of ceremonial Ku^ grass held in each: as if they carried 
streaks of smoke issuing from the fire of his absence from his 
beloved^s bo^m. 


1. Thfi weird means also "the offering of ona'a hand-* 

2. Lit^, prcbduced with care, 

3. Lit. with pourinas of pleppnt and true words about vvelfnre. 
1 See t^ocab. under 
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10. The water of the Gahga, which he took in the hollow of 
his palm to rmse bis faee with, seemed to put heaven In his hand, 
xeflected in the purity ol the water. 

11. The loving Earth, (itidinB him, her husband,^ separated 
from Damayantip seemed to embrace her loverp limb touching 
limb, when he took up clods of earth softened by water.® 

12. Blades of Ku^ grass sprinkled on his head sacred water, 
which seemed to be emitted by the waves of Gahga, present in the 
howl of Brahma w'ho lives at the root of Kuia blades; waves pre¬ 
sent also at the feet of Vi^iju who abides in the centre of them; 
and on the head of Siva who bv^ at their tipsJ 

13. While he was engaged in the religious observance of hold¬ 
ing the breath in the midst of the waters, his face looked beautiful 
as the moon^ when it lived id times of yore in the waters of the 
ocean. 

14. He, Cupid of the earth, put on a fringed doth which was 
pure-shining and bright as the sky;® as if he washed to rival ^iva, 
whose attire consists of the ten regions of the sky* 

15. An Indra among pious kings, did he not enwrap his bosom 
with the ambient of his scarf, as if he wished to restrain his heart 
which went forth lo Damayanti ever and anon? 

16. The lucky goddess of beauty presiding over his bath wait¬ 
ed upon him. The bathing jars were her shining breasts; the oma- 
mental dot of white clay on his brow was her moonJike face; and 
the drops of water which remained in his hair were her pearly 
teeth. 

17. His nose tried* to smell the water, seeking Its fragrance 
in vain; when It saw that hb eye enjoyed the purity of the water; 


S. A king U called the husband ar kmr vf th& earth, 

B. It is the cuffiflm la apply sftcred earth in the body while bathing, 
the colour of ihe earth depending on the caste of the individual, tn tbs 
ease of a Kj$alrLya, the colour is red. 

7. The water sprinkled by ^ak on hk head with Euk blades is knried 
Ob sprays of water euppofiod tn lie bidden hi them. 

B. Designed to mean nbo: put on tbe sky llaolf, divided Intn ten regfeos, 
and possesBlng sfara white^shining u memEry, 

Lit. seemed. It la a part d ihe bathing riles ta hold under the nose 
a palmful of water while reciting the dj verses. The nose is- fancied as 

trying, like the other limba, to enjoy ihe properties of the water As, how- 
tvor, water Is odcnnrlessT its effort lo smell it was in volOh 
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his body its coolness; his ears the mystic formulas invoking, the 
waters: and his tongue the sweetness of it* 

18. While the king was spiinkiug lound the water wbJeh he 
had taken up with his handp in order to worahip the sun, the swirl 
of the spray in the flashing light of the sun suggested that the sun 
was once more moving on the lathe of the carpenter of heaven, 

19. While he wa.s telling his heads with caret the Vedic incan¬ 
tations seemed to resort to his lotus handT assuming the guise of the 
crystal rosary; the pure, clear colour of the formulas appearing In 
the poli.shed beadsA® 

20. The auspicious marks of barley sheaves on the joints of 
his fingers seemed to add to the grains of barley put by him in the 
water offered as a libation to the gods; while the mark of black 
sesamuTn on hia band was redoubled by the grains of black sesa- 
mum lying in the water offered by Mm as a libation to the Manes. 

21. Going by a passage^ perfectly cleans and untrodden by 
any one cIsCk the gage king^ with pure hands and feet, then entered 
the household temple,** where religious students acted as atten¬ 
dants. 

22. There, at one place* over a targe number of vases con¬ 
taining wreaths of flowers for the gods, then? wbs in the air the 
smoke of incense provided by dark aloe wood, like a swarm of 
bees. 

23* Lights were placed there, omamental dots of gold to be 
put an the brows o| the gods. On Bccount of them, the night, be¬ 
come yellow like turmeric, its darkness destroyed by the lustre of 
the lights, looked as if it jetting forth young shoots. 

24. There conch vases looked beautiful, filled with safimn 
powder, which seemed to be the symbol of the fire of their grief 
willingly borne out of Jove; gdef caused by their separation from 
the pearls which had been inside them. 

25, Vessels made of blue Caruda stones containing thick 
.sandal paste resembled there Rahu^s mouth, with the moon falling 
an easy prey to its jaws. 


10. Mpfia^ alflo: Vidic tn-caotationsp 'the ]ctt«ra of which were luetd airfl 
dear owlaif to the prsems pf sacred ray^llc syllahEes' (e,f ^ etc)* 

11, Sec Vocah under 
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26. Vcs5i?l5 of silver full of black musk paslc^® looked like 
the moon with its bosom darkeoed by the deer serving as ita 
emblem* 

27. Rows of richly sugared curd-rice offerings, resemblmg 
Buddhist Stupas, .seemed like sprouts of piety emerging from that 
woodland of religious virtue. 

28. At one place there an exubenmce of Campaka blo^oms 
surpassed in hue the golden Meru mDuntain^ the abode of the gods; 
while a mass of Mallika ffowers excelled the crystal^^peaked Kai- 

in whiteness. 

29. The Earth there, hiding herself even in the presence of 
her beloved, the king, surpassed a matron in bashfulness, being 
without any space uncoveredt owing to delightful offerings to the 
gods being spread out on it. 

30. On the bejewelled pavements which had rays ol sapphire 
inset in them like beautifuUy gleaming locks of hair, there appeared 
graceful movements on account of the trembling heads, of singers 
being reflected therein.*^ 

31. Nals, the moon of the earth, occupied an immaculate 
raised seat of gems in that chambeT of worship, full of ornaments 
made of many-hued gems. It contained pure offerings to the gods, 
and was beautiful with heaps of multicoloured cloths. 

32. While Nala worshipped the Sun perfectly and patiently^ 
ihe deity thought that Karna^e devotion to him was slight. The 
Sun concluded that even Samba (compared with Nala) bad a 
heart believing only*** 

33. E>uriiig his repetition of the various mystic formulas dedi¬ 
cated to the sun, the wreath-shaped collection of rosary beads made 
of red sandal wood occupied his hand, as if to learn Its deep 
rosy hue. 

12, Lit, holding an tnlerior tliiEi^k with muak pasljfr. 

t3. Lit, On......pavementis which had hair in the shape of the rays cf 

sapphire, hair overlaid vrith lovely raya (also: hair pressed by a loner's 
hDnd)f there appeared graceful movenients owing to the reftfretifln (iheietn) 
of the tremMlng of the heads of singers. The bejewelled psftvement* are 
faneled as yotmg women, the Hulah rays of sapphire being their hair. The 
movetnents of the headfi of the reflcoted m the pavements aro 

fancied as the moveEnents of these wtrnieo tiyinB to gel rid of the importuni- 
tk* of their lovers. Sec Vocab, imder 

14. believing, but not profoundly devoted. For the earlier 

belter readuig see Noto^ Samba was Kikna'^s iorf, s devotee of the Sun. 
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a4. Siva^s idol then looked beautiful, worshipped hy Nala 
wth a Dhattura flower* as if ^ were a flo’wery triiinpet^^ acquired 
by Nala^ defeating Cupid in a battlen^^ 

35. Worahipptog 6iva’s hand with a amiling Nlgakesaro 
flower^ he seemed to decorate ii with the white skull of Brahina,^^ 
the ruler of the region which exists neither sideways nor below.^® 

36^ Decorating Siva’s neck with a wreath of blue lotus blos¬ 
soms, he made even the crystal frame of the idol accord with the 
name Blue-necked Siva. 

37. He burnt the incense ^Pura' and ’Cupid^s arrow' before 
Siva's idol, thinking that Siva, the enemy of "Pura'*® and th« enemy 
of Cupid, would be pleased if he did so- 

38. He closed his eyes in the depth of his meditation, as if 
for fear of the moon® on Siva^s head;^ for even at that moment 
Damayanti^s absence was unbearable to bhn. 

39. He bowed to Siva, lying prostrate on the ground, as If he 
were Cupid surrendering himself, leaving the flowers serving as 
his sword, bmv and arrows at Siva^s feet. 

40. ^ 

41. Like a wreath of bees, the string of rosary bead^ occupied 
bis hand graceful like a new leaf, while he, devoted to Siva, was 
engaged in meditating on the Satarudriya hymn. 

42. The king then worshipped Vr^u with the rites connected 
with the Puru^-sukta hymn. He bowed also to the twelve images 
of Vi$.on uttering the 'twelve^lettered formula^'^ 

43. He looked at Vt^uu's idol seated^ on a winding wreath of 
MaUika flowers, looking like a Dm^d^bha snake; as if he saw Vi^qu 
himself resting on the coil of the serpent Ananto’s body. 


15 . Et will be O0ted that Dh^ltOra U a trumpel Hoh^cit. 

le. ie, in a conUst of btsaufy. 

17 . had cut aE mu of Uio five heads of Bmhma, and during Uie 

ponattce tlmt follewed be had lo use the skull as a begging howl, 
la. Ifi p the upper rrgiolw- 

19. Tura^ here refers ho the three cities of the dcTnons destfoyed by 
^va. See idio Voexb. under 5^ and 

SO, U will be zemembered that the lEiaon is unbaarubJe to sepakrt^ied 
lovers. 

21. A vuriAljoio of 35. 

2S. 

23. Idt- placed ou o seat miidc whh 
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44. s votive tnaiie of hbj^ lotus bloiaSocELS Ra:shed 

on Vi$nu"s bosem; ^ if it weire an endless succession of the wide 
Rashes of Lnk^ml's glances., whose bejewelled home consists of the 
Kaustublm gem on his bojsom. 

45. With a wreath of goldt he made superfluous the hundreds 
of Ketaka flowers of golden hiie^ which were on the idol's bend; with 
a ^TCath of silver the offering of white lotus blossoms; and with a 
wreath of rubies the Karavira flowers. 

46. By virtue of the offerings of boiled rice made by Nat^p 
Vi^^u became ^'one to whom the demon Ball was wholly devoted”j^ 
by means of the musk offered by Nal* he became ^*Kr^ina";^ while 
in consequence of Naiads worshipping him with water contained in 
a multitude of conch vessels^ the idol “became provided with* 
Vi^pu's emblems—the conch, the wheel and the lotus."*® 

47. While the king worshipped Vi^Up the smoke wreaths from 
the incense of black aloe wood went out through the windows; as 
If they were Siva's snakes^ darkened by tbe disgrace of their fear 
<of V4ou^s emblemt Garuda). 

48. Covering the Image^ with thousands of ^coiling garlands 
of Molat! flowerSp Interspersed with priceless wreaths of gems, 
Nala seemed to immerse It in the ocean of milk^ abounding m 
Rems* 

49. T^e lotus seed beads in the rosary, coming into contact 

with his handp while he was meditating on the Vl^u seemed 

to reoccupy for ever their lotus home.^^ 

50. The long wreath of MaUlka flowers placed by the king In 
humility at Vl^u*s feet with a bent bead looked like the Gahga 
starting for the earthp® followed by the suppflant Brahma. 

21 Means raalty; W to wHfloi a plenty of boUeci rk» wa^ pffeied.’ 

25. Means really: ^blQri£^ 

as. M^ms really: 'one whose wot^p took place witli water contained 
in a miiilitude of oOd^ (vcsseliy.^ 

21. The verse in desdgfteij to nu?an at first sight hy puns that NaLa by 
his devotion endowed the Mol with the chBtocloristios of the mul VUnu. 
The puns have been escpUiticd above, but when the epithets oro rightly 
construed the verst becomes a oiam of meoninideas reprtiUonSr 

2S^ ^vn'a idol was obviously dose lo that of The bird-kirq^ 

Garxida feeds ao serpents^ 

3Sf, Lit; him. The oHninaJ mokes no distkictioa between 'nid 

his idat 

30. The natural home of Vispu, 

31- Naln's hand is lbs lotus: 

32. Fram Vlf^u's feet 
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51-2. *"rhe holy Viaau, though he gave evidence of his love 
for the godded of wealth Lak^I by piacing her on his bosomt 
honoured Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, placing her in his throat, 
above Lak^mrs abode.*- Thus thinking, Kala, not content with 
worshipping VLsnij with plentiful deh offerings, adored him with 
gifts of pearhtrings of pleasant words. 

53. ‘^Thy praise is far beyond the range of words. The at- 
tribution by us of a visible forro to thee is a reproach to thee* So 
do thou foigive my incoherent utterance/^ Having thus said, he 
£rpdke these words. 

54. “O thou who art self-manifest, is it not true that my dedte 
to describe thee, foolish as 1 am, is like a dedre of darkness to re¬ 
veal the radiance of the sun? 

55. ‘"Thou art not comprohended by mind and speech? yet 
ought not these to direct themselves to thee? Clouds gratify the 
anxious Cataka pair^ though it readies not the clouds. 

The Fidt Incarnation— 

56. '^Whlle thou wast disguised as ^ fish, the waters of the ocean 
throwm up by thy tail dashing against them, perhaps became w’hite 
in contact with the surface of the sky, and emceed as the Gahga 
of hea^*en. 

Tlie Turtle Incamation^— 

57. May thy Turtle Form, who art able to protect the earth, 
protect the world? a form marked wilK cirdes on the border of its 
back^ as if they were scars left by the earth upheld through many 
A creation. 

Boar Incarnation— 

58. ''May thy jaw, the abode of the world, gratify mej the 
jaw of thy Boar Formi, whose four hoof marks in the regions are 
the four oceans^ I Imow, 

59. **Playful Boar, because thou didst embrace the Earth, slip¬ 
ping from thy grasp while she was being elevated by thee from the 
nether world? the orb of the universe, since thou didst transcend 
its limits. looked like a Kadamba flower wherewith to worship thee, 
on account of thy densely briatling hairs projecting forth frgrm it.** 


33. It bi tiiAl hour wnjt $0 gigantic tlial. while clasping the 

Earth, hl$ erect kalrfl pierced through the orb of Ihe univors«, which in 
conseqiwnw looked like a Kfidamba Bower wilh ill erect fllnmeotB blossom* 
Ing m Yk^u's honour^ 
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Tho Man-lion Incarnation— 

60, ‘"Protect me, O Lion, with thy roars, deep and fierce. 
Thou didst emerge from the woodland of the chief of the demons;^ 
thou whose human half was created by the piety of the gods “ which 
acts as an armoury destroying their foc5. 

6L “May the five claws of thy band protect us; (claws) with 
the demon's entraib resembling torp ropes attached to them, while 
thou didst seem to draw out Indra^s riches fallen into the demon 
king's cavern like belly 

The Dwarf Incarnation— 

62. Dwarf, give us the joy of our hearts, thou, a stripling, 
clever In cunning speech; for thou didst sayj 'O Bnli, thou dost ful¬ 
fil the desire of all; why dost thou not fulfil mine? * 

63. ’T bow to thee, disguised as a dwarf. Ball said to thee 
with a thrill passing through him, ‘Here I am. Ardently I long to 
bestow my wealth on thee, who art eager for a gift^ 

64. “Dwarf, protect the world with such veiled words as these, 
"Living for ever, thou w'ilt have home and family ties with happy 
beings in heaven and on the earth. Here is my hand; pour on it 
ihe ceremonial ^vaten'^ 

$5. ^*0 Ehvarf, sanctifier of the humble! Maysl thou protect 
us. Bali spake to thee thus, ^Ah^ why dofft thou hold out thy hand? 
I win give fill to thy revered self.' 

Parasurama Incarnation— 

66- "'Victory to thy arms, to thine, wiio wast incarnate as 
Parasurama! They were fitted to destroy that K^atriya race which 


34r Might mean also: Thau didst ariginatc in that primeval fcxrest, 
namely, the demoa (1?^^ Hiranyakik^po whese vldoug upikimssion mode thii 
incamaliciti necessary}. 

t35. i.e., ihifl nwn-IiDji fomi was produced by the fetigSaus auateritlea 
of the gods for Ihe de-ttrucUon ot the demati. 

36. The hnagery Is that ol a ptison pulling out a valuable object failtsii 
into a well with n prunfi. The eatrails of ihe demmi ore likened to ihe 
ropes tom in ihe process of ejelrlefitton. 

37. Lit. Bilt-water, Le^ the ceremoniBl water offered os a prelude to a 

gift 

3S. The dwarfs woidi reahy meontt In the heaven of the nether 
regiena thmi will have ihy abode tmti captivity, held fart by lerpenls fur 
ever. Here Is my baml, give the world to me I' The eapreission 'beav™ <d 
the ncthtr nuW (fiSrftPT^ ^ ^FT) ia filher sarcaitic 0? 

used os In 2. 
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had emerged from thine Qvm armSp while thou wast creating the 
world in primordial times, 

67. "Glory to thy assiduity in doing what is rightl thou didst 
give the earth to the birds for food; the ever impure earth with 
many a htisbond. She had been cut Into nine pieces by the Creator 
in his wrath.® 

68. son of Renuki^ being the destroyer of Kartavlrya, thou 
couldst easily have slain Havana. So 1 bow to the fact of thy re¬ 
appearance as Ramar inexplicable as it is owing to the simultaneity 
(of the two mcamatlons).^ 

Rama Incarnation— 

69. “O Rama, verily the Creator who surpasses all other 

artists created the first Rama bom of merely by way ol 

sketching practice with the object of creating thee.^ 

70. *Thou arruiment of the world, o thou w-ho art free from 
birth, thou mayst be bom as the son of Daiamtha as thou will 
No harm in Jl Thine own might, o lord, is able to remove all 
harm- 

71. ^^Hero among the Haghus, if thou dost not vouci™fe to 
me the knovvledge of the supreme truth, give me ewn that delu¬ 
sion, as a result of which the army of Havana, deluded in the 
course of the fight, saw the whole world pervaded by thee- 

72. 'Twice didst thou renounce 'the earth-born splendour/*^ 
First at the command of thy father, then for fear of the ignorant. 


m. The earth Is fancied « lewd wnman who has miiny hvm b Ehe 
kingi ate ntylad husbands of the earth.* The earth divided into nine 
spberea (See ij the body ai th* wwnan mil to pEom by the angry 

Crcalor arid Riven to btrda far fcKid. The word 'bird' means also a 

Bmhmana, aod refers to the $t£iiy af P^irosm^ma aimlhilailng the K^atrlyas 
and presenline the earth to the Brahrniuuis a$ s gift 

40. R&rl&vTrye who was kiUcd by ParamritiiB wm even more pawerfol 
than Havana, having once Impris4^ed the latter. So Eavapa cauJd eauly 
have been slain by Para^rnirui, and there was in fart tm nocesaity fcr the 
Eima InriLrtiatfQn in arder to kill Mva^. 

41. i.e, Paraiur^a wns created as a prelimlnai^ exereise to order to 
create his more perfect younger cantemporary E&imi. 

42. <1> The royal aaveretgn^ whldi Bdma had to give up when 
banished by his father; (2) Sita. bom of the earth, whom Rama renounmi 
believing poputor gossip. 
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Didst thou not twice traverse the ’ocean’® that hath Laihka in 
the midst of its waters? 

73. " 'Let me not die from the arrows of the god of love by 
surrendering Sit^" Thus thinking the monster Eavai^ chose a 
blessed death at thy bends,*^ making true the boon that he should 
not die at tlie hands of a god."^ 

74. ^'‘Is it not true that ^ambuka's ocean-traversing fame is 
brighter even than a duster of conchsp because he died by thy 
hand^ which had destroyed Havana with his army?^ 

75^ ’^Having earned thy fame by striking terror into the 
heart of Havana ^ terrible to Death himself, wast thou not ashamed 
to have renounced thy consort for fear of insignificant villains? 

76. “O saviour of the helpless^ be thou my refuge^ Thou 
wast an ocean with a submarine fire, to wit, thy separation from 
thy beloved consort. But thou didst sacrifice thy life, like an offer¬ 
ing of straw, in the fire of thy momentary separation from thy 
brother Laksmana.*^ 

77. “Moved to pity by thee, rightly did the first-born poet® 
compose a poem, an ocean of verses; the poet who had composed 
a verse in hm grief even at the sight of a Kratmca bird’s misery. 

78. ‘’Assuming the form of Lak^ana, didst thou not, know¬ 
ing what was right, crui off ^urpanakha’s eats? For thou didst 


43r rtfffrrs to the mm which wss cros^d by Rama on hit 

Vfoy to JUiiild. Whm coiwtmeii u n rdm to the encmlea 

subjugated by Rama. the who lived tn Tjrftkfl in thfr tnldsl of 

U» waters. 

44 L3l purified himself with thy weapons^ 

45. EivfiiiA had received a boon from Brahm£ diflt he ^ould ncl dk 

the hjinds of a god_ It is here fancJed that he oflowiyl himself to be 
ktUed by the holy man Rama rather than sycciimb to the airtiw^ ol Uie jod 
of love* by returning the stolen to Rlinm. 

40. Sambuko. a ^udm, was killed by Hamji to put a slop to the ci«J* 
caused by hh performing rrii^mu atieteriUes from which Sudros were 
debarred. 

4T. Rojiiu paUenUy bore the grief coused by bis aepiimtlon hum 
Slt4 but be could not live withcHit IjaksmoiM oven for a monsent. h is well- 
known bow Eima fell into a swoon it the news cl I^k^msoa twing wounded 
by Megbanado, and later drewned himself after Lak^mana had done va m 
li^ wntfiiia of ibe SarayO- 

48. Le., y^Lmlki wbo described K&ma^a auHcEinga in the Hamayona. 
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thick, ‘Earless* is her father''s name, and U is nol proper that 
she should have ears.*® 

K|i$i?a Incarnation— 

79* '*May thy anns^ thine, who art disguised as Yodava, dest¬ 
roy the creeper of my sins- Thy arms uprooted an all-giving Kalpa 
tree, as if because H vied with them in the pride of its chmity » 

80. "At that epoch, daring the sports of thy childhood, thou 
didst cut asunder the waves (of the yanian^)^ striking them with 
pot-sherds; as if it were a prelude to thy subsequent sport of cut¬ 
ting off Sana's arms. May that protect us. 

81. '"Salutation to thee! In order to baffie Kai^oa^s power 
(Saktl)^ thou didst provide Arjuna^s chariot with a banner, name^ 
ly, the monkey Hanumat, who had extracted the spear from 
Lak^mm^s body as he lay with the Sakti spear stuck in his bosom. 

82. '‘Though Bhl^a was devoted heart and soul to thee^ thou 
didst not favour him by transporting him to heaven in his coi'poreal 
Form^ in order that he might abstain from union vrith the nymphs 
even fa heaven for fear of breaking his vow*^ 

83. ^‘Thou wast moved to pity by Kanja. the son of the sun, 
whotn^ Arjuna killed with thy help; and didst gain thy object 
when Arjuna. bom of the dynasty of the moon, defeated® Kan>a 
with thy help. Carrying the creeping sun and the laughing moon 
in the form of thy eyes, thou didst then exhibit hoth®^ somoiiv and 
ioy- 

84. thou to whom RadhI is dear as thy Ufe^ thy friend¬ 
ship with Arjuna, the enemy of Hadha^s^ son Karna, was in no 
way fitting. Bat it is certainly proper that thou, the beloved of 


4^. Ihc reference It la the temptation of LAk^mfiite by fiQrp<mflkh?i. tier 
father's name was VUravas which means literally ‘earless^' She was dis- 
fligtined by Lakfmaiia with whcen Rama is hem identlEed. 

50. Krfaia tnmspLBiited the PArijata tree from heaven to the courtyard 
of his mistTKa Satyabhama. by defeating Indre m battle. 

51. ije.. in order that BbT^nia might continue to be a chute bacfutlor 
even in heaven, 

52- lit- vrhdci thou caused to be IdUei ^by 

52. Lit. on nccount of Arjuna whom thou cauaed to be vlctarioua. 

54. Lit half. The sun and fbe moon form the eyes of ^ow, as 

the Sun wept at the death of Ma son Kama end the Moan cejaiced m the 
victory ol his kioinmn Arjufm* Viai^u appeared to shed teorm of joy arid 
tOTTOw simultuneoufily. 

55, The name ftadhn ta played upon. Karnm's foster-mother Had^ 
waa not the same as Krifoaa miatms ol lliat name. 
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Sri, the goddess of wealth, shouldst hold *the child of inces¬ 

santly on thy bosom. 

85. ''Verily thou art Balonirua^ who 1$ a white hair frorii that 
other form of thine (viz., the aU^first Nariyana)-^ Balarama 
again ia identical with the serpent Anaola. It is proper that Ihi^ 
incarnation of thine should be graceful like the grey hair of thy 
primeval form.^ 

86. “Thou^ art the lord of sweet-smelling voluptuous women. 
Thou art infinite, though assuming a finite form.^ Thou dost 
possess a charm made graceful by wine, the saiirce of pleasure. 
Thou hast a beaming mocmllke radiance. 

87. ”0 lord of Hevat!, thou fulfiller of wishes^ it Ls proper 
that the beauty of thy azure clothing should be charming in con¬ 
tact with the (white) lustre of tby body. Thou art delisted when 
the earth is happy,®^ 

Buddha Incarnation— 

88. ‘Thou eitponent of monistic being, the stream of con¬ 
sciousness Ls the only reality for thee. Thou art wise, even with¬ 
out being learned tn the three Vedes. Thou didst reject the four 
categories of existence. Thou art conqueror of the five-arrowed 
Cupid and possessor of the six forms of knowledge^ Do thou pro¬ 
tect me!®® 

89* ^TVbile thou, the conqueror of Cupid, wast realising the 
momentary character of things and the non-existence of the soul. 


56. This u the literal meaning of Sirivatsa whidi is reiUly the foolpint 
of ^ BfiohmiL^ oo bosexm. 

57* Th^ fair^eqmplexfoned BaUraum, here idenUBed with ts 

believed to rcpre^onl a grey loeh of hair which the jill-6nEt Nlmynna ije, 
Vl^Eiu plucked fromi his hood. 

58. Boltirama is usually regarded as an inenmatian of the white-bodied 
Aruuita who upholds the n&tih on hfg head- Bvt he is here idatiUBed with 
Krifna and described as while Uhe the grey hair of the aU-ftivi NamyiinA 
referred to above. 

59. BalararEui is the subject of Verges 88 and BT. 

60. Sdoens also: the form ol the serpent Ananta faee above}* ^ 'finite' 
b sljio a name ef Ananta. 

81. Lit with the lustre of thy body, thine, whose delight is caused by 
the appeHrenec? of the joy of the earth (or by the blossonrimg of ihe night 
lotus). ?5; tWT 9^ ifiFffll I 

62, See AppendU t (Buddhisi Doetrinea) and Vocabulary under 
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Cupid's flawery afMws dropped (from his hand), like a shower 
of flowers from divioo hands.^ 

90. *'The tips of Cupid's flowery arrows became roiiiid in 
shaped because they lumed completely blunt^ when he discharged 
them at thy heart 'whose armour was its steadfast moral strength. 

91. "'Brahma b called ioux^mouthed ® because he is eloquent 
in celebrating thy praise; while diva’s throat is black, because he 
calls himsdi omniscient while thou dost exist, knoAving all, 

Kalkin Incarnation— 

92. ''Do thou uproot my tenfold sin,^ through the agency of 
thy tenth incarnation Kalkin, Avho wieldeth in battle a sword dark 
m smoke, and destroyeth infidels, like the Are of the epoch of 
universal ruin, 

93. “On account of thee^ roaming over tbe earth, and white 
all over with the dust of battle, like fame incarnate and pervasive, 
the name of thy father V^nuyaias became true to its meaning 

Dattatreya Incarnation— 

B4. “1 bow lo thee incarnate as Dattatreyat who followed tbe 
path of absolute monumn. He gave Arjuna his fame.^ His appel¬ 
lation 'Sinless* was occasioned by his Yoga meditaUoiis. He acted 
like the sun on the darkness of worldly delusion to wBch king 
AlaHu was subject. 

Diverse forms of Vbi^u— 

95. “Ylctory to thee! Incarnate as Ramap thou didst kill 
Indra^s son Vali, having favoured the Sun*s son Sugrlva. I bow 
to thee, ^ou wast the ally of lndra*s son Arjuna, and 

didst slay the Sun^s son Kan^^ 


G3. The idea ii, the arrmins the baffled Cvpy dropped fram his hand 
and looked like a ihower of Howera relent by the upda in lumour of 
Buddha. 

M. Lit uiubrella-diaped. The refervoM if to the fuU-blawn flowera 
serving as Cupid^a 

GS, Tour-mouUicd' maans also 'abk-mQulhed^ (^^3^“h5fT|Ci)^ 

£6. See Notes. 

6?. Yl^uya^ Is Uw falber of KalMn- The word meam ""one who has 
a pervasive hone* 

@3. Lit tbd cause <d the earuLng of fame fay Arjuna (Kartavliyarjima). 

60. Lt, thmu^ tfa* of Atjuub. Vi^u is here de»:rfbed as dnin^ 

daring one inemmation thiogs diametriirally opposite to what he had don# dur¬ 
ing another^ 
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96. "Victory to thee. Thou dicbt pervade the regions with 
lily lorm with the three stepSp sifter thou hjidst HS^iumed the form 
o± the tiniest dwarfs Salutation to thee, o thou who massacred 
oae and all, assuming ihe form of Kalkin, sifter thou hadst become 
incarnate a$ Buddha, remote £rmn all talk of slaaghtof. 

97. "Thou with the thr^ (all-pervading) steps, do thou 
purify me* Did Bafau, coming into contact with thy foot, serve as 
thy shoe?^*^ Did the bear J^bavat, circling round thee in wor- 
shipp give thee an encircling iKiose while thou wast binding Bali?^ 

98. "Is it to be wondered at that one who bad^ with a semi¬ 
circular axe^ lopped off the thousmid arms of Kartaviry^unaj^ 
cut off with an entire circular blade’^ the multitude of Basra's 

99* ^Taking the Rincajanya conch and a lotus in thy hands, 
thou dost tell the demons, 'Ye are surely sentient. Look^ even 
inanimate things have renounced theh hostility to me.^ 

100. "On thy bosom with a shining ^Ivan wreath on it. the 
high-bosained goddess of wealth abides^ thrilled by her unbroken 
contact with thee; as if she were a Bilva twig with a pair of fruits 
attached to it.'^^ 

lOL **The iotus forsakes not thy hand, as if with the object 
of learning its perfect beauty. The moon whose rays make the 
night lotus bloom waits upon thy facOi its orb serving as thy (left) 
eye. 

102. "Ah, glorious are the combinations fomed by thee, those 
of Nara and Hari, which served to destroy thy arch-enerny Hirap- 
yaka&ipu and Havana and the throng of the Kaurava heroesJ* 


70, Whan Vi^u dijsiilsed as « dwiut asumed the proportifms of a 
one of his foouti-ps was located In the dey which is. therefore, eaU^^d Venn's 
foobrtep(R^'?i?). The hUdt Rihu cocslstuis of a severed head is hem likened 
to a idioe. 

7L The ceremoiuBl ctrinuoamhulstiDzi of the bear Is likened to a noose. 

TZ- DmitiS the Parfl^roixu] inc^anuition. 

73. trC*, the Sudartoiacakra. 

74. Ihiring the Kri^a^ ineanuitien. 

75. 'thraied^ refers ilsa le the SUvs iwJg which, loo. is 
'thorny', 

76. In the case of Ifimnynkasipiit Nara Jmd Harl eneim Man and Uon, 
it^eirins to the Narasimha incarmition; in dw rase of Rivaue, Man (Le. 
Rama) and Monkey £Le* SugrlvB)^ and in the casi of the Kknravaa, >fan 
(U. Arjuna) and K^ima. The word Hari has here three different laeanin^- 


N. il 
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103. “Of whai Datit£« is the half-fiiva lotteP wiiicli thou hast 
assumed^ magician as thou art? Surely thou art Siva entire! The 
man who understands by means of the Vedas doth, however^ know 
thee to be infin ite^ even though thou dost assume a finite form. 

104. ‘‘The argument for salvation being meaningless on 
accouiu of the concatenation of ever succeeding biilbs due to deeds 
performed in previous births, no tiolution ever occurs to any one 
save intensive contemplaiion of thee- 

105. order to assume the Hari-Hara form, didst thou 
divide thy body in two halveSp vertically spliiting it? Bulj during 
the Man-Liion incamation^ why didst thou split it from .^Idc to 
side? Indeed, what questioning is there of one who is iree? 

106. “Thou who bast realised all desires, why dost ihou 
create the universe? Why dost thon destroy it, if U is made by 
thee? Why dost thou maintam it, descending to the earth again 
and again, if it must be destroyed by thyself? 

107. "Bistng from the waters of the ocean, the fickle goddess 
of wealth, Lak^mT, settled on thee, thinking of her former compa¬ 
nions—the Gahgg abiding at thy fech ibe lotus in ihy hand, the 
Kaustubha gem upon thy bosom, and the moon in thSne eye.^ 

108. ^'Owing to the opposition of manifold objections based on 
reasoning, the phenomena of the world caonol properly be the 
basis of the diversities that exist. So it is at thy wiU that the 
universe has this and that (apparent) diverstty coming Into view. 
Thai is the meaning of the truth- 

109k “Thou dost know which self of the sage Markandey^ 
(after he had entered into thy stomach) went out of it^ unable to 
distinguish between his two selves mingled together, having seen 
inside thy stomaidi the things of the universe just as they were 
oustide.^ 

116. "Let the universe first rest on the foundntionM of thy 
innate power, thou being the Absolute: then might it rpsrt on the 


?7i The farm known dm hnU Vl^u and half Siva, 

78, These wem in the oce-im nli^ng with Lak^I befoie the ehurnir^ 
epbede. 

70- It is said ihjal during the unlverBa] detuge sa|!G hfarknn^eym 
entered tntv yt^rnj’s stoznach and saw them the whole univer^ just nx It 
used la be Gutstde. Hert, the luppiwd confusiGfi is between Markan^^ya^ji 
own Selves: the one that was In Vlmu's ^tonmchp like the rest of the oniverse, 
and iho other that had ju^ gone tn, 

80. lit creeper. 
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head Ananta, the lord of serpents, nr in thy own stomach*^ 
while thou art disgtiised as e child. Thou art in everj- way the 
support of the worlds- 

111, thy feet is the river whose waters are the scarce 

of religious merit. On thy bosom the goddess Lak?ml doth beam, 
the source of wealUx The god of do^re is thy child. Thyself thou 
art the AbsolutOt giving ultimate freedom. 

Ill *Tt is hell that should fear those who utter thy namep 
even at random, destroyer of hell as thou art. Why should they 
fear hell? 

113. *'A man who Is devoted to thee need not fear among the 
causes of death even the thunder. For, at satch a moment, from a 
Vai^ava’s throat, thy name quickly goes up. even without any 
effort 

114. **A train of thought devoted to thee washes out the 
rnfme that accumulates in the heart of man, even as refuse accu¬ 
mulates in the interior of a house which is being in every way 
cleansed. 

115. ^*Tl5rna*, thy name, is an abode of virtues, incompre¬ 
hensible though its parti culara are to people such m wer otherwise^ 
bow is it that, in three generations, thyself didst adopt thi.-^ name? 

lid. 'Taking pity on me, devoted to thee, do thou deliver 
me from darkness, mth thy right eye, the sun. With thy left eye, 
Ihe moon, turned towards me, wlU thou not allay my heat, o lord? 

117. '^Shameless I am, desiring with mere words to receive 
thy favour, difficult to obtain even by austerities; f who, alas, daily 
transgress thy commands in the form of injunctions and prohibi¬ 
tions. 

118^ 'Thou whose form b the universe, o thou Creator of 
the universe, in my tiny henrt how much of the prodigy of thy 
might can I comprehend? How much gold does a pwr man Ue 
in his rags, when he acquires the Mount of Gold?"" 

119. After he had invoked Hari in these words, Nola become 
completely absorbed in meditation, while he did acts in keeping 
with his love and devotion to Vi^u, seen by him In a vision by 
%drtue of contemplation. 

120. Liberally he showered riches on the hand*; of Brah- 
manas, and gave away to worthy recipients the offerings made in 
the sacrifice in honour of the Manes. He then entered his rcsi- 


il. Soe FootrhJtP on Vi'r*? ICMi, 
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dence, full of humility* he had, with beatitude, worshipped 

Vimu in the Hari-Hara form, 

I2h After the midday rites, Nala, the moon of the earth, 
regaled with the nectarlike rice taken by him, adorned with Ws 
lustre his marvellous mountain-high chamber, which faced, tho east 
and approached Indra's palace in beauty* 

122. Damayanti, after she too had finished her devotional 
worship of the gods, took her meal after her husband had eaten* 
With her Ihnbs extremely languid on account of the weight o! her 
oinainents, she occiipied his lap which was eager to hold her In 
its bosom, 

123. A maiden friend of hors followed her, carrying in her 
lotus hand a parmt^s cage like a mass of beauty. The parrot*3 heak 
was clearly red as the ripe Bimba fruits eaten by it: while its 
feathers were deep green like tjnripe fruits. 

124. Another girl followed her vAth a frenzied cuckoo x^rch’- 
Ing on a crystal rod sidewise held; a singing cuckoo, which waa^ as 
it were, the climax of the blackness of the dark half of the month-*® 
In it the word Kuhu and its meaning were clearly joined in mutual 
relationship**® 

125. DamsTmtTs companions, daughters of the king of the 
Gandhar\'as, and disciples of herself in the practice of the arts, 
who were adept in playing soft music on the lyre, went over to 
the king, seated as he was, to sing to the lyre before him. 

126. The lyre of the gazelle-eyed maidens shone forth, having 
jast uttered an indistinct, soft and low air; as if it, at the outset, 
felt too nervous to produce any sound near Damayantrs creeper¬ 
like throat, so full of melody^ 

127. The lyre had joined itself to tunes in order to Acquire 
resemblance to DamayantT, who was the abode of the perfection of 
all the arts and qualities possessed by her. So even now the Tyre 
is known among people as ‘Full of Diserace^ for it had first occa¬ 
sioned a scandal, its own impudent act.®* 


83: Aec. to Nni%imD: ‘which repre&Mted the elimtu* of ih# dijep black 
ot its win^' See also Vocab. imdcT 

Kuhu Is an onozELatopwtk wonl deifying the sound of p ctlidcoo, mit 
H means also thp liark Ami\-usyi night which the bird rewmbUd in colour^ 
Cf. 1. m; 8 65. 

84 . ijfr-, its audacity in vying with EhamayttnlTs vaice. seven- 

strtnged lyre^ means ai» ‘scsndBlotis* (fein.) both and 

'the bow with which a lyre Is jalayed.^The epithet .. refers 
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12fi. Like a female elephjmt, the lyre, resting close to the 
mighty king® sent up & high-pitched melodiotis %¥ith the 

tune; while it vibrated at its top to the accompaniment of 
quarter tones, and underwent a wondrous play of the hand. 

129. Was not DamayantTs sweet-toned throat made by ex¬ 
tracting the entire quintessence of lyres? Perhaps on account of 

the lyre, realising ita inner hollowness,*" kept to the comer in 
housesg®^ being ashamed. 

130, The lyr^ then chanted forth songs of eulogy acting like 
honey on the ears of that couple, with the ^quence of their letters 
perfectly distinct, in such wise that the tame parrot of Damawantl, 
the Rati of the earth, repeated aU the songs thus, showering 
delight, 

13L -TTerUyi from our own words will ye both know the 
shallow ford of our intellect^ of high talents as ye are. Yet we 
sing your praise^ le^t even ^ch knowledge as we possess should 
remain undiscovered by you, on account of our silence on an occa* 
sion demanding speech, 

132. *^The mountain-bom Farvat! occupies the lap of the 
moon-crested Siva, who b beautiful with the forms of the serpents 
on his body. Thou, too, king's daughter, dost occupy the lap of 
this Crown-gem of kings,who is lucky in the joys of life* A 
parallel indeed is this; but there is a difference. Even in this lifep 


isdso to lyre in csise the Chipas urc the £triiig$ md. the fCaiifi'fs . the 

pegs of the lyte. See Netes. 

15, lit the ^elephant of the of kings, ^^^ekpbont' means In such 
cajsc* "grtiaC, but here the lyto sonmling before Kala i» likened to a female 
elephant trunipellng near her mate. The awkward comporiBon Is due to the 
belief that the Ni^a tuoe by the lyre hid its origtn hi the roar *f 

elephants. Appti^ to the female elephant, ihe epithets meaEL resting close 
to a mountiilo-bom elerbaut and diaking the head with the ears and movlog 
the trunk In diverse ways.* 

Appaiently, worthlessnaas. Lit. tenuity. The reference b to the 
hul« in the fremo of m lyre. 

Sir. Also: did tint forsake its bow m the wui^ ol the c adet^ . ^ 'cor- 
IKT' mems. fil» the bow with which * lyflj is pl»yrf.*^+3ira%in ltoUs«J 
b to be constntod olao aj (duiiiig cadence,). 

SS. ie^ Nala. 
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thou art the Sati*® of thy consort, famed for participating in Indra^s 
being.* 

133. ‘^ho ever fancies Damayanti is Rati (Cupid's wife); 
she whose lustre begets Rati (love) ? Who again surmbefi thee to 
be Cupid, whose tenure of life as a god w'as cut short by (the fire 
of) Siva's eye?^* 

134. ^*Thou art rejoiced at the sheen of her moonlike coun¬ 
tenance. Her pearlfTlring has a gleam exceeding that of a stream. 
She resembles a sacriJicLal altar in the region of her waisi,®^ and 
the middle of her body is delightful to men. Carrying her in thy 
Iskp, thou dost shine forth like the ocean, which carries the earth 
on its bosom. The earth has pearblrings charming with their gleam, 
namelyp the rivers; it is beautiful with the Antarvedi reguon {be^' 
tween the GangSi and the Yamuna) ; It possesses the Middle Coun¬ 
try (between the Himalaya and th* Vindhya)j, delightful to men. 

135. ‘This slender maid, with ornamental designs painted on 
her body, brings triumph to Cupid: her face being the moon pro- 

with eyes. Is it on accDunt of the extreme frailty of her 
waist that thou hast ousted Cupid, and dost thyself enjoy her?®® 

13®. ^^Damayanti, thou art verily Cupld‘s capital, with a diolphin 
acting as the capitai^s bannert namely* the pictorial designs pahited 


89 Ttie word^rdt is played upon. Pirvafi wna csE'^d SatT in her prcvloiis 
Ilf* when ^te xnw bgm Us the duUKht^t of Dak^a. Dmnaytiiitl wua ■ Sutt 
(h devote® woman 1 not only In her prevtoui tgt present life. 

90. A kli^ hfis in Hini portlont of Lndra ond the other divino lorcU of 

the reglom. d. G. 01, 9&. h is ako Implied that ParvaH was oomort 

Sail in hfir prev^kius life, in which caae the epithet •iT'h'Ti i refera nlso 
to Siva and meojis ''known for carrying (Brahma's) skuU (in hk imod),** 
See verse 3S. 

91. ij*^ Nala exooeds Cupid In beauty* who wnu burnt by ®iva; jiist 
Bg DamayanU excels Hati. 

92. Le., she k slender in her wnkL 

03. The idea k, though Cupid triumphs over KbIb with Damoyentl as his 
weapon, it la Nftk and not Cupid who enjoys her, prabahly owing to the fnulty 
of Her slHn waUt wh!eh k fanclrd ns a weak barrirr unnble to safpjrmird Cupid's 
ponsesston. By meanB of puns the veree Is desisired to Tneon also: *^iis 
jilcuder duniKt gives the victory to Cupid, assigning to him tlie document 
estfiblkhinit hk victory and making the moon-faced girls |hcr compeidons) 
her witnes^ fa H the resuU of the ejrtreme weakne^ of the judge that (the 
right of) epioyment here belongs to ihee who hast ousted (or hurniliated) 
Copldt^ In Ihk case, N4 !p and Cupid contend for the poseasion of Dama- 
yantfs person, nnd tfw Utter acting as the judge fitvea the dedsicn in favour 
of Cupid. But it b Wala who takes possession of the disputed object* ohviouity 
owing to the wceknesa of the tender Judge. 
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on thy boaom.®* Young maidt who doth not call thy eyebrows a 
triumphal gate of the capital, which doth witness the (estival of 
Cupid's momentous rise? 

137. "Why b Cupid not tired, ever going from theo to her, 
and from her to thee? Perhaps your shadows remove Cupid's 
fatigue from journeying, a$ he thus keeps coming and going. 

138* ''Sire, the row of thy hairs, taking delight in its bath of 
perspiration ^ practises the devotion of keeping awake in the hope 
of dalliance;** and thou dost look beautiful itt consequence, as ff 
thy limbs were bristling with the filaments of Cupid ^s flowery ar- 
TOWB^ stuck in thy body^ and thickly coated with the honey of 
flowers. 

139. “Sire, this lotus-eyed goddess of thy life is also heset with 
drops of sweat. Since the diverse arrows of Cupid consbt q£ flow¬ 
ers, is perspiration likewise the blood of the wounds caused by his 
arrows? 

140. "'Have the west and the sun both turned red, perceiving 
the mutual love^ of you both? And,, at the sight of this, do the 
lotus blooms of your pleasure brook now assume a shape suitable 
for serving as Cupid's arrows?*’ 

141, *'So let this crowd of girl companions depart. They are 
an obstade to your voluptuous abandon, mutually loving as you 
are. How can* indeed, Cupid the Maddener be maddening* if he 
does not make people cast off their raiments, or make them flght 
with finger-nails and teeth?” 

142, When the parrot thus finished reciting, the girb, recall¬ 
ing the manifold evening duties of the king* went away on fabe 
pretexts. Damayantl, their friend, glanced at them in anger, as 
they then slunk away* aa if they were lilies fading.*® 


94- tkc pictoiiitt dcjiims represent the dolphin supposed to act AS 
Cupld^s bonner. 

9£>. The hairs of KAla^s bcHly ^Landing upright and wet with perspirAtfon 
nre fanemd oa Jceeping swako in llie hope ot nmorrrm dalliance. They are 
besides compered to tbe laments of the Bowers is Cupid's arrows. 

96r Designed to mean at &rit liitht 'rednsss: toeans both love* and 

'redness'. 

97. The lotus blofssonu dosing in the evening are described as maJemg 
thcmieivea srrow-diaped for CupJdt^s use* 

9& Lit half looked at by the eyes of their angry friend, and shrinking 
09 if on aecnunt of being MUiie^ Fiw a better readinis oee Notes. 
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143. The red-eyed cuckoo, wkose beak was adept in repeating 
wreaths o£ words heard by it, with aSection in its eyeii, as if to¬ 
wards the king, then cried Stuhi’ Stuhi,’™ as if to the parrot which 
had recited Nala's praise, 

144. Then, from her high palatial abode, DamayanU saw her 
pleasure brook, which looked extiomely small and glistened with 
that gem. the refiecUon of the solar orb. The meanderuig stream 
was brought to notice by the pairs tsf Cakravaka birds with their 
cry oI distress, fearing it was a snake, and Bying away along Its 
bank, openly parting company. 

145. At the sight of a Cakravaka pair, red as if with blood, 
smitten by the entirely unbearable nature of their (impending) 
separation; she, with her sighs, then made even that sleeping hour 
of lotus blossoms’** full of a lotus scent. 

146. Damayanti said to her consort, “Merciful one, look at the 
plight of the Cakrav^a pair. Ah, who will not weep, seeing their 
plight, which severs them from each other, and rends my heart?*'*’ 

147. “The sun hath cherised a desire not to tarry, unable to 
bear the mirth to come of the night lotus blossom; and, do the birds 
chirp on the trees, with the dan of the Cakravaka's plaint thrust 
into their hearts? 

148. "Alas, here is an instance in support of the inference 
that the actions of animate beings are deternuned by fate. These 
two birds bring 131 to themselves, their own separation, guided 
though all their previous actions have been by a sense of their 
personal good. 

149. “Wishing to tear asunder the Cakravaka pair, is the 
Creator whetting this visibly black sword, applying it to yonder 
grindstone, the sun. red with the filings from its brick frame, the 
scarlet of its rays? The grindstone is ceaselessly turned by Anma, 
holding the strings; and shines with o ‘rodV’*® 

150. Drinking the nectarlike wine of these charming words 
oSered by the moonfaced lady's mouth, Nala said to her, with his 

SO, kteiuis: ‘Praise’ (ImiKHitivel: but lb* word* Hie ononwiopoetle 

100. i«.. the evening. 

im Cakravaka couples are believed to separate at nightfall. 

102. The evening twlUgbt is the Uack swoid, and the sun the grindstoae. 
The glcw of the setting sun is deonribed tm the filuigs from the brick fninc. 
Aruna the rein* of the sun’a chariot is fHncled «s turning the grind'' 

stone by meniw of Cords. Hod’ (^), o"* of the attendant* of the sun. is 
the rod to tritlch the «rda a» nttsched, Cf. 1.22. 
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face inclining tawards her, and tinged with a smile, “Clearly, so it 
is, so il b, as thou sayst. 

15h *'Thy eyebrows 1 koow to be the two bent bows of Ciipid 
and Rati, who have considered the propriety of conquering reapec- 
tivdy all men and women. Two bamboo tubes of theirs 1 know 
to be disguised as thy nose, desirous as they are of letting go their 
arrows;™ while two whiffs^^ of thy breath I know to be their airy 
weapon composed of vernal breeaes. 

152. “Yellow is the excellence ol colour, and It is very sweet 
as it appears on thy body* Who does not, with esteem, celebrate 
as ’fair-hued' the gold that bears that colour? There is no need to 
describe other coloursL In spite of its partaking of the nature of 
whiteness, a king among objects of vision^ silver acquires the ill 
fame of possessing a tawdry colour*™ 

153, "If in a place where sugar forms the soil, and which is 
tilled after it bas been gratiJied by raindouds whose water b lioney^ 
there should grow a sugarcane plant, with cream cakes as a ferti-^ 
User; and if it bear fruit by virtue of bebg watered with vine juice* 
then to distinguish thy voice even from this, the superlative suffix 
would have the word ^sweet' as its base! 

154, *Tf by revolving the "Mountain of Sugar" included in 
religious gifts, like a churning rod^ while xislng as a rope the creeps 
erlike threads produced during the boiling of seething molasses; 
the nectar-fed Cupid rabe up single-handed a new kind of nectar 
from the ocean of sugarcane juice/® that might perhaps rival thy 
voice*™ a source of the highest delight to my ears, 

155. "Sarasvati dwells in thy moiith^ It has the redolence of 
the toy lotus in her hand. The soft music of her lyre is present in 
thy mouth as the sweet gaiety of thy voice* In thy mouth are 
charming^®* lips, which are worthy of Sarasvati"s pleasure walk, 
and seem to be made of red chalk and lime. And, do the two rows 
of thy teeth shine forth, acting as her necklace of pearbt and gems? 


10a. 3*6 Vocab, under 
104. lAL cre^perj, 

ins. Gold ii caUed '£air-coJmir«i\ while iHvcr it called 

'ugly-coloured', 

IOC, Ttn? Hoda combined had d:iuiTi«d the briny ocem, using tlui Iffsn- 
dara mountain as She necessary churti-iibdl, 

107* lilt, the product of thy tongue, 
lOfi. TTw reading <*4fn3T has been lolIowetL 
N. 42 
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156, *"Thy voice is b river of love's emotion, Cupid's sacred 
resort. The sand of this river's shore is oftentimes described as 
candied sugar. Is it with the day of its bank that pure and white 
ringj^^ of sugar are made? Its waters, are they nectar? Its con- 
fines, are they thy tips? 

15T, Youthful lady^ heeause young cuckoo maids cannot 
properly utter in song thy voice* a nectar river's stream; how many 
times do they not learn It by rote, in the maugo grove of thy plea¬ 
sure garderiH in order to retam it in their eager throats! 

15S. "^'Beloved p thy upper lip is Cupid's bow made of a wreath 
of (red) Bandhuka flowers. The creeperlLke outline of the lower 
horder of thy nether lip is the string of that bow. Thy voice, too, 
is indeed Cupid's sdenre of archery. Eightly is this science prac¬ 
tised by lyreSp possessing as they do bows, the bows with which 
they are played. 

159. “Fair lady^ ho who does not reply, Tt is thy Ups' to (he 
question *What is honey?'; he who does not repljp Thy person* to 
the question ‘What is gold like?'; he who does not replyp Tby 
voice' to the question 'Of what nature is nectar?^ is a rustic; he is 
ever an outeaste in the company of wits; Cupid's arrows disdain 
even to touch him. 

160. **rhou art slender in thy waist. Thy hips are gravid and 
breasts high. Thou hast a watchful cotitrol over thy mind, and dost 
wield supremacy over me. Thy smiles are light. In elegant speech 
thou canst be as charming as thou wilt Thy fame makes unim- 
peded progrea.s in every region and quarter. Hence Siva, pleased 
with theOp gave thee, his own creation, the eight supernatural po-w- 
ersp all of them.^°^ 

161. ''We are not able to praise sufficiently thy voice; so we 
praise nectar instead. Rightly did Garuda and Indra^ I know^ 
fight for nectar; for thy voice was pleased to dnency*® ^rith nectar 
thy words: thy voice which destroys the pride of fermented vine 
juicse. and treats milk with utter contempt. 


100. Th-e eight powen of fiiva in the order in whidi they arc referred 
to in the verse are ilfwiTTi the power of bomg sniafl; ^<Rw( and 
the powers af aeqamof weight and hcJeJit; self-control 

supremacy; the i^ewer of being light; irre^Ublo willp 

find going anywhere at w(lL See also Vocab. under 

no. Designed ta mean thy Voice wa$ pleased to wash ita feet with 

fiectsr. 
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162, “Fair one, if the Brief of the Cakravaka pair is causing 
thee pain, say, I thy servant will go to the river and beseech the 
sun resting on its waters not to set^^ If the sun proves obdurate 
an d grants not my prayer, even when 1 fold my bands, then wilt 
thou see, 1 will come hack here to thee, after offering to the Cak- 
ravaka pair the palmful of water meant for the sun.i“ 

163. “So, for a moment, seek thy maiden companions who are 
in biding somewhere here, amusing them with thy jests.” On this 
pretext, linking his consort eager to find her comrades, he went 
out, desiring to perform the evening rites. 

161 Epilogue. 

gribira etc. In his work, an entirely novel poem consisting of 
the narration of Nala*s career, the twenty-first canto, brilliant fay 
nature, is at an end. 


UL Suntet k the time for wtiantbin of the Caknvaks pair. 

Tig NnUfa wDtd» are ■» cskuk lor learing Dunayanll and going down 
to the river for the wooing ablutions. 


CANTO xxn 


1. The king^ after he had finished the evening rites, his mind 
at the sight of the w^tem glow recalling his beloved's lips, came 
to the palace wbere^ DamayantI was on the seventh floor, 

2. He set himself upon a couch with a bed ready in the middle^ 
which had been just left by hia beloved, when she went forward 
to receive hinL He caused her to sit as well, and described the 
evening twilight in verse. 

3. “Grace with thy look the region that is Vartoaa's spouscn^ 
It seems to be washed with liquid red lac, and covered with saf^* 
fron x>aste. 

4. ^"From the lofty summit of the skyp faUeu is the sun, a rock 
of red chalk tom asunder. The dust raised by it, when it was 
dashed to pieces by the fall, now emerges as the evening glow. 

5. “Has the west suddenly been reddened by the crests of the 
tame fowls belonging to the line of Sahara houses on the peak of 
the Sunset Mount; bristling up during their hourly crowings?^ 

6. ^'Look, the Evening twilight now takes up her position as 
doorkeeper of the night, the day being debarred from entryShe 
holds a cane painted with venniMonp the rays issuing from the 
swiftly setting sum 

7. “Siva the great dancer, after meditating on the mighty 
goddess of the evemng® twilight, bright as red arsemc,® now perhaps 
dances in the glow of the (setting) sun; his bodyp the sky itself, 
garlanded with snows of 

8* *'Lookp the moon-crested Siva, the dancer of the eve, de¬ 
corates the horizon with the broken pieces of his ornamental 


L liL which heJdi... 

Z 'fbe wwt 

3. The top of the MoMaUUn nf Suiwet it fjaudbd m being 

occupied by Sobara tribes wtlb ume fowls la their houfiet. 

4 lit. l4?cpk Hi the exerdffi of authority by the evening twiUghi in her 
position as dMr-fcetpor,,,„,Croio which the day la debarred. . 

5. Le., after the evening 

6. “red oraenie' means literally bad dfliicer', which Is ™- 

trasted wilt ’d» great danceri., 

7. aky 1b one of the eight forms of 8iva. Evening being the time 
Ear Siva's douce, fie is described bb donctog in hla sJcy farm, die twinkling 
af the sLars being the ThyUun of his dunce. 
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wreath o! bones torn asvmder in dancing; these now assume the 
guise of myriads of stars. 

9. "Death the Hunter slew the day, an elephant whose scar¬ 
let dols^ are clearly visible. The beaiitiful evening twilight is his 
streaming blood, while the stars are the pearls which were inside 
his temples. 

10. "In times of yore, while marrying Parvati, the mighty 
Siva* whose clothing is the regions of the sky, worCj I ween^ the 
region rosy with the evening glow^ at the festal time of o^umlng 
flower-dyed crimson atUre. 

11. "Fair-eyed onep while marrying Sa^ and Pirvati, did the 
sky-dad Siva acquire as his attire both the red regions, east and 
west, in order® to use the two twilights as fiower-dyed crimson 
vesture? 

12. "The mendicant sun wanders through all the regioxis, 
taking with him a ^stickJ*^ lake an ascetiCk he hath put on a scarlet 
robep the evening sky, plunging into the ocean at dusk. 

13. "Selling that lump of gold, tlie suUp that was tested on the 
touchstonelike Mount of Sunset, the evening glow being the trail 
left fay the abrasion^ the sky hath taken In retym cowries^ the stars! 

14. "Death hath plucked yonder ripe pomegranate, the orb 
of the sun. Eating the seedSp he east off its rind, the evening twi¬ 
light; while he seems to have thrown out the starry stones of the 
frulUi 

15. ^ 

16. 'Dook, the sky is decked with splinters of crystal rocks 
flying up ^om the Mount of Kailasa, owiz^ to the impact of Siva's 
feet lighting upon it,*^ while he danced at the end of the evening 
rites.*' 


H In the case of the day, The day being figured ns an elephant, 

the lotuses are likened to the dots on the face Bind trunk of an elephant 

fl. Lit. with a view to the two twilights, with ^ view tn using the 
niomlng and evening twilights u cerewKmild dress in the two mj&rrlBgjs- See 
V«*b, under 

10, The sun haw jm attODdant afimed Dan^ (liL stick) who* is here 
fannied as the suo's travaUing stick. 

11. Le., the stars am the stones ejected Irom the mouth alter eating the 
fruit Lit. be cast off the evening twilight, like Its rtod, etc. 

IZ, The verse Is a TBiialicm of Venft 14 and regarded as an interpola- 
tion by 

13. The splinters of crystal rocks refer to the stan. 
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n, T^tnkmg the evening twilight had depoiled, 0 s if from 
shame caused by such a deseriptioa, Nala said agam^ liking at the 
sky furrowed with stars and glcxim. 

18, “O thou with eyebrows like Cupid*® bow^ it is not the 
sky; it is the ocean with lishes add conchs mixed up with sharks. 
The ocean in bygone times upw^ard shot, owing to the acute pain 
In its vitalsp wounded by Kamazs arrows*^* 

ID, “The stars, I ween^ are the (flowery) arrow's loosed by 
Cupid for the infatuation of gods and nymphs. Verily the word 
*five^ in the name of the *five-arrowed" Cupid means *wlde* as in 
the -wide-faced’ lion.^ 

20. *^The stars are tear drops shed by female Cakravaka birds 
living on the banks of the celestial river, whelmed with grief at 
separation from their mate® at night; while streams of their tears 
come down In the form of dt^oent of stars.^* 

21. ^"Methinks those stars are water animals frequenting the 
river of the gods--alligators, doiphlns and crahs.^^ Clearly we dis¬ 
cern them at the bottom of the river from here, diving deep for 
fear of the gods sporting in its waterSM 

22. ^^Is it Cupid^s coneh^* that shines in the sky, to be blown 
in celebration of bis conquest of the worlds? What other warrior 
could play music upon starry flowers? 


14. Lik ^wirus m Uu acuteness of the pain c^iwd by the w^ujuilng of 

itA vltyA by arrtrw^. Th^ crctran is Eaid t& upward to 

Hamn'fl mercy* wiuMi il was wounded by his amows at the time of his throw¬ 
ing a bridge over it to mabh Lonk^ Ibo stnrs afo fwaed ^ and 

i:pnch5, nnd the darknoss as wa unbruUs like wholes and abarka, whJeh were 
thrown up at the timr. 

15. Cujiid is caHed Paneiiiflja 'Sve-arrowed'p but ai one who hns only 
Eve Arrows csimot discharge as many of them os thara ate fitars, the word 
is interpreted as 'one who has estensivo oirrows' an the snslogy of the word 
jxinca meaning also 'wide*, as In pnnedspa VMe^Caced\ a Unn. 

15. Lit streams of tears fall m the sJtspG df (downwaid) sinfUngs of 
the stars- Ibe aliooting stars seem to be fancied as streams of teats shed, by 
the Cakravaka birda living on the banks of the eelestial Gaog^ The word 
may be taken m sense oE Vc^ertiDa'^ Ixi that case, the 
unsteady reEecUoiui ol the litata on the waters ol rivara and pools would be 
referred to as tear dcoiia fallen from the sky. 

17. Mnkam ^dolphin’ and Crab are of the Zodiac; hence indirectly 

refer to thf stars connected with ikiiia, OodM refer* to the polar ms^ioop or 
ih^ limar mansion known as Jye^ihi, Sec N^ayana, 

IB. The Visakha star known as Sodkha 'cQnch' ia fancied as Cupid"* 
Cf. IB. See Vocab. under « 
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23. “Is the night a vKiman, adept in mjnstie rites, who hath 
given life to Cupid, and made the day lotus faint? Yonder conch,*® 
detached yet adhering to the sky, doth indeed proctoim her great 
mystic power* 

24. "‘The mght^ a volaiy of nihlUstic thought, declares the 
world to be false, though clearly visible, by pointing to the sUis, 

the flowers of heaven, which are eclipsed during the time of right 
knowledge, the day.*® 

25. “The emblematic d©er®‘ in the moon of thy face was 
severely wounded by Cupid, who doth flash on tby face, and hath 
thy eyebrows for his bow. The deer went to the sky, with Cupid’s 
arrow attached to bim, visible m the form of a starry wreath of 
flowers.** 

26. “The vault of the universe gleams, a primeval pavilion, 
serving as the abode of the worlds. Throughout its regions® are 
the stars, looking like incisions made by insects on timber, and emit- 
ting heaps of dust, their own beams. 

27. *‘Look, Damayantl. iu the region*^ that is co*wife. 

thickly doth darkness spread; as if it were a floewi of the stTeamiug 


19. The Vi^khd mentimaed above. Condi miglit bete- ref^ also to 
tho moon. Cf. 10. 56. The myeteriona ^coocli' li faitded ^ being upheld by 
the Yogio power of the night 

20. The world is decUred by Lhe nihilistic sdiDol of Buddhists I ^) 

to be a imlvcTsal void. It fancied tliat the toO| does the furtu? by 

citing the example of ihe stars (dT0: PT^^PT^J)* which are viable 

at nlgbi, brut Lnvisihle in the dp[y{ U., itisi as the stars, though they appear 
fo have & real existenoe itnder i»ver ef night, are found to be tuenHudsleiit 
In the shuliarly the pbenomeiuL of tha world, though they appear to be 
real In Ihe state of Ignoroncep are found to be unreal when right knowledge 
dawns upod the itdnd. The stars have been purposely called here 

'Bowei^ ol the sky\ A is "soineliijng which does not exist", maro^a 

nest'. 

2L Or, "the deer in the farm of ^ lunar spot'n 

22. D&iuayanti's face is the moon, but ets the deer associated with the 
moon is not perceptihie on her face, it is funded that Cupid who is ever pre¬ 
sent Oft HanmyantTs lovely face shot at the nn litial one of Ms flowery oirows; 
and the deer with the star-Uke OowerB of the arrow attached to his body fled 
to the sky where be became the consteHation known os Bdrigosirsa deer^H 
head' or simply os Mrtga “deer'* See abo Vocsb. under 

23. means aUa: on the wood, Le., on its wooden frEme. 
The vault of the universe is figured sj an age^worn, dilapidated wooden 
buildings The rays d the stors ore fancied os the whitish yellow dust Isuing 
from the IncLaiDiis nmde by Insects on old timbeF, 

24. i,e., the eitsl legorded os Indra’a wile. 
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ichor of IndraV etephant. The fifiod breaks loose, because its dam, 
the day„ hath burst. 

28. ^^The buffalo, carrying the god of deaths assutnes the form 
of darkness, pervading the region®* where Ramans bridge looks 
like a Une of hairs. Seeing U from afiLr* the sun seems to have de- 
parted^ taking aw'ay his terrified steeds. 

29* "The orb of the sun was perhaps a ripe Mah^ila fruit® 
on the slope of the Mountain of the West. Positively I know, the 
expanses of darkness are the (black) seeds of this fruity split 
when it tumbled on the roekSp 

30, '^Tbe muskhke darkness of the region, which has pictorial 
designs painted on its body, namely, the golden of Kuberaj®^ forms 
the disgrace of the Himalayas, neglected by the sun; since it 
volves mimd the mountain of Sumeru. 

31 r "The sky was held aloft during the day, as if by the thou-- 
sand hands of the thousand-rayed sun. That aanie sky, descending 
sunlessT is coming to the closest proximity* How can there be dark¬ 
ness here? 

32. ^'Yonder lampp the sun^ had left soot in the sky which re* 
setnbles a vessel placed above it, mouth downward.® Has the soo-t 
now dropped on the earth as derknessp becoming heavy with ibt 
growing volume? 

33. ^‘Oamayand, thou mightest be jealous. At this moouleiss 
hour of the night the bashful regions of the sky, looking like mai* 
dens setting out to meet their lovers, are coming towards me. The 
darkness is their musk paint; the blue sky their appordj and the 
stars the flowery arrows of Cupid boveriag above them. 

34. ‘^Slender one, darkness we call the eyelashes of Vi^u^ 
while he swiftly closes his solar eye, with both the lids pressed one 
against the other. They®® surpass the lunar spot with the grace of 
their sombre hue.® 


35. i.e., the gcnjth In which Bomb's Bridge (^tyboiKlhA; ^ ii situated. 
Ynmii b ihrt? reu^t of ike south. 

2£. A kind of wiM fruit, red in ooJour, with toLaek seals. 

2T* The north, of which Kuhera Is regent, is meant 
28. Sooi k allawedi to accunmhile In s vessel placed over a lamp^ mouth 
downward., for the purpcae of prepariiig coUyriimL 

£9. i.e., the cyelnahcs. The sun being Vl^u% right eye, the evening k 
fsiided as being caused by hk eladng of hk right eye, while the deep black 
of the eyrlnsbffis U Lmagmed t* be the gloem of the night 

30. lit eyeljishes fsing. in the origlE^) which conquered the lunar 
spot etc. 
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3^. '^It seems tlmt the took ^way the of rneQ^ olso 
called eyeSp which happened to be mixed up with his own thousand 
rays. Verily this blindness is due to that, not to the ovenuig 
gJoom.®^ 

36. thou with beautiful thighs, in the quest of the nature 
of darknessp the Vai^ika doctrine scecns to me to be sound. 
Verily it b said thb system of phili^phy^a propounded by an 
owl; hence it b able to determine what darkness is.^ 

37p “This plethora of darkness, black and intangible, like the 
prosperity of the impure and untouchable king TtUahkUp^ brings 
delight to nothing but the eyes of owls.^ 

38. “Verily the light, in which the sheen of the stars Is over- 
shadowed by the radiance of the sun, the king of planets, was 
seen by the owls in the form of a clear^'Shapod darkness amid the 
dayi®^ 

39. "The darkness had employed shadows, attached to diverse 
objects^ as its spies, in order to find out the movemeiits of things 
during the day* its enemy.®^ It hath now recalled them^* as M to 
question them (on the work they have done).*' 

40. The king then described in verse the rising moon, as if 
with a desire to appease it. It was red like ^ Japa flower, being 
enraged at his having thus described the darknesSp its foe. 


31. There ia a pun m ihe word df which tneans "dew', and 'eye*, 
Itie inugcry a that M a cowherd who drivee away oof vuly his own cowa, 
but those of others mixed vtp with hia herd- The setting sun Uk« away hk 
nwn rays aa m the or eyes of men, heH their power ol vision. 

32. means also 'eye*. The sentence oieans also: Verily they 
the eye ol the owl Ls capable cS determining the nature ef dsrkness. 

33- The Idea k, the Vakc^ika system discusses the nature of dLmknessE 
and sa Lhk Byotem Is caikd Auiuka (Ht propotinded by an owl), it h quite 
proper that the probLem of darkness should engage its mttenfiCFiu 

34. Triiahkn was a king of the solar roce* hut became a Cinid^ under 
the cuii$e of the sons of VaMfthiL 

35. Ttwr^ is a pun on the word Kaikika meaning both 'owf and 'the ssge 

VlAvSmitra^ In the ceae uf darkness, tlin word meuiu *owl^; In the cw ol 
Triiimku, it VIswimitFii who attempted to elevate him to heaven 

by force qE Mi rellgloui ausleritiH. 

3fl. The Verse may also be translated thus;: Verily the light that Is the 
liutre q| the sun* the khpg of ihe plonsts;, tthe l^t) that overpowE-rt the 
^heen d the stars, was Acen by the owb as (a sort of) diurnal gloom Ksaunt- 
ing a definite shape. See also Notes. 

37. Lit. How do these fare during ihe dayp my enemy? 

3Ct Le^ the evtmlng ^ladows. lil csuied them to enter (the housoK 
N. 43 
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41. “Look, beloved, yonder moon, though screened for a 
moment by the curtain of the mountain's tableland, disoives into 
showers, fi llin g the mouths of Cakora birds with its beams ® 

42. “Imagine, the borders of the trees are maidens seeking 
their lovers. They came to the trysting place under cover of dark¬ 
ness. Discarding their blue robes, the shadows, they now depart, 
■wea ring scarves suited to the light of the moon-*® 

43. “O thou with thighs rounded as banana stems, with thy 
eyes, beauteous-shining as the night lotus, drink thou deep the 
moon, a inirror of the beauty of thy face; it is feeding the Cakora 
birds with its beams. 

44. “The moon while living in the ocean doubtless emerged 
from the mountain" that churned the ocean in bygone times. For 
even now it seems to us to rise from a mountain, though it abides** 
in the sea. 

45. “Did the moon's younger brother, the elephant** carry¬ 
ing Indra, the lord of the east, take the moon on his vermilion- 
painted head when it came as a guest to the east? Is it for this 
that the moon emerges with a crimson hue? 

46. “Indra’s mistresses Idssted the moon with loving mouths, 
because it resembled their faces. So it rises with its orb reddened 
like a Bimba fruit, in contact with the crimson paint of their lips, 

47. "Does the Creator fashion the faces of women, with their 
eyes and other features clearly visible, by means of yonder mould 
of gold, the moon, where eyes and like features are hard to discern, 
oNving to the designs being carved In an inverted form? 

48. ** 


3flL Cakora bfnls are to fwd «a mwnbenms, Ct. 12.B. 

40 . The bard*™ of the treca enveloped in darkness prior to moanriae are 
lonaed ns ytnififi women secreOy coming to meet their Jovert, wenring blue 
dotfaing which maki» them inviailile in Use dorkneOE. After moonriw the 
borders gUitcning with nuKinhght ore fancied m tho mnidena retornins home 
with white swrvea on. which now make them invisible in the light of ihe 
moon. The shadowi cast by the tiew are imagined to be the blue clothing 
discarded by the naaidena when they changed for white, Ut having dis¬ 


carded blue clothing in the gube of shadows, 

41. The Mandara tnountain with which the ocean was churned, 

42. U, oeti. 

43, i,e„ the Airkvnta elephant who during d» churning of the 
came forth after the moon, 

44, A mere tepetiliisi of Ver» 47* 


ocean 
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49. “A while ago the easiern sky was in the jaws of night. 
Coated with powdery moonbeams, surely it hath now assumed a 
crimson hue.** 

50. “It seems as if the raw-smelJing blood which ParaiurSma 
offered to the Manes by cutting off the head of the thousand-armed 
Arjuna, went to the world of the Manes and coloured the moon.^ 

51. “Lo, devoid of ears and nose, and burdened with a stain, 
is not the scarlet-rayed moon, resembling SurpaijakhS's face, 
ashamed to see iby countenance, lovely as Sita’s own 

52. “Dusk the Impostor gave a counterfeit gold coin, the red¬ 
dening moon, to the sky; and took possession of the sun, heaven's 
radiant gem. Forthwith the coin turned out to be a pale piece of 
silver. 

53. “The orb of the moon Is like a fiashing silver top, let go 
by such a child as the time of evening is. In the course of its 
career it is d awarding its redness, like a silken cord covering a 
top, getting loose in course of its whirl** 

54. “While the moon erased the panegyric of darkness, which 
the night had written on the black sky in starry letters of chalk, 
its own rosy lustre** paled. 

55. WhUe here the moon shines white, elsewhere it rises with 
a reddening hue. And so who knows the secret of rediance and 
pallor in the moon, the abode of arts ?** 

56. “With moonbeams, the best of sandal, the maiden**^ regions 
of the sky gradually have painted their bodies, which were 


The words atm. Tsrsft and also mwn iMpertlvely ■doth*. 

VeUcw', tnmieric* end lime*. The imagery Is that of a yellow cloth dyed 
with lunneric being reddened hy applying a coat of Ihnn. 

4S. The moon b the kbig of the world of departed ancesfrB. The story 
of Khrtavfryfiriima killed by Parmurimo is referred to fa XM. 

47, The ristog moan is compared to fiarpamskhi'a Moody face, 
ear* and nose which were cut off by Ljikjmiina. The compound 
'overpowered by a dark atain' Is designed to mean at fhat agt-t vanqinshed 
by Laksmann', which makes vivid iho allnsfan to Slt3. 

48 Lit. □ cord covering made of silk threads discorded m course its 
whirl The ruddy film dial appean to cover the rising moon 1* “ 

the coil of a red silk cord twined round a top: tho moon casts off the red 
film, just aa the top fa motion discards the red string. 

49. Also: hti T ia - The imagery is that of the hand coloured white wh 


erasing writings in cluil^+ , v± -*i 

50, TbtrE- m n pufi on ^*^'1 m^anitig both and R l™ar 
5L 'Lady' or 'woman' would be more escflct. 
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burnished with the saffron rays of early eve, md bore the musk 
paint ai gloom^ 

57. **Cuttiiig and cutting the winter days, the Creator, with 
their inmost layers^ makes the moonlit nights. If it were otherwise, 
why are th^e nights similar to winter days^ and why are the 
winter days short in duration V* 

58. At the end of these words Nala said to his bride, who in 
listening to his beautiful utterances was silent with rapt attention, 
‘‘Why, beloved, art thou silent about the moon, as if Sn dejection 
at the moon^s jealousy ot thy face ? 

55 *^Flood thou my ears with a wreath of words on this thesis 
of <iie moont^ a golden jar of the sentiment of Epos,^ Verily the 
sugarcane is an imitation of grass growing on the bank of that 
stream of emotion, thy charming voice* 

60. “On this very matter I desire now to hear from thee also 
words like honey/" Thus eshorted by her beloved, she then began 
to praise the glory of the moon. 

61. '^In order to increase the tide of the oceans how much 
water does the moon, I wonder, extract from moonstones, and how 
much from the eyes of Cakravaka maids^ mourning their separa¬ 
tion from their mates I 

62. ^The darkness, resembling a flood of the Yamuna that is 
the nighty having subsided, the rivor^s sandy island formed by 
moonbeams comes into view, with its flashing, pure shining lamp,^ 

63. “The gleam of the smiles of night lotus blossoms, all of 
them, made the world, I fancy, white as milk; for, during the day, 
when they are not in bloom,^ the world shines not so^ thou^ the 
moon is still there. 

64. ‘Tiiving on the matted hair of the Death-^ronquering Siva, 
the moon never dies; death being far away for fear of Siva; nor 
does it grow^ terrified by those Rahus, the severed human heads 
in Slva^s wreath| which the moon^s own nectar restores to life^'®^ 


52. Lst on account of the hsmc. 

53. Might mean als4>: .with a wrrath of wurde, a repooitory ol tha 

nectar that is hi the golden jar of the sentuneat ol love. 

54- These are believed to part wlib their mates La the evenings 

56. The aC la the istorid^ and. the moon the bmp. 

Lit they being with ihelr mouths closed. 

57. Ttif reference is to Lha new moon on Siva’s headp whjoh neither 
waxes nor wapos. Sec Verso 86 and IL 91. 
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65. *The moon doth thrive, ^vini; its beams to the Cakora 
bird^ its neetar to the gods, and even a lunar digit, a part of its 
own hod}% to Siva. Yet all thL^ is scant charity on the part of one 
who Ls brother to the Wishing Tree.^ 

66p “Ihough Siva honours the sixteenth digit of the moon by 
placing it on bis head: (the moon) that eait-Les a piece of muakt the 
lunar spot, and Is purified by its nectar: yet he is not worth even a 
sixteenth part of the moon; (Siva) whose neck is black with poisont 
and who is white with the ashes of cremation grounds, 

67* 'The moon with a black and white surfai;!^ was made of 
Cupid's half burnt bones. For, though carried by Siva, enemy to 
Cupid, on his head, it does \^diat gratifies Cupid and strengthens 
his power.® 

68. ^T^'erily the monster Rahu swaUows the moon out of greed 
for the deer therein. But the moon, even at the risk of its own 
life, surrenders not the deer sleeping in its lap. So with pleasure 
doth R^u let go the moon. 

66. “Proper it is that the gods render the moon empty, drink¬ 
ing it up. In times of yore, its father, the ocean^**^ was emptied 
too, by the sage Agastya drinking it up, 

70, ‘TTonder moonshine, in its plenitude locking like the River 
of Heaven, and filling up the borders of the four regions of the 
sky, dispels the moon^s grief caused by the teimmstion of its life 
amidst the tides of the Ocean of 

71. “Let this moonshine, the moon^s daughter, be dance- 
teacher to the ocean; let it be food to the Cakora bird, and friend 
to the eyes of men. Yet jt is something beyond value to the night 
lotus bloom; its very name Kaumudl*® says it is so, 

5S. Batli th# mami and the Wlihing Tre« Tom fivrn the during the 

chuming- 

59. The Ic^ve-Laducmg mOoti ii fioided as beir^ mode af the bonei of 
the god af Idv». raiayanR refer? to a popular belief that h* who takes ph€lter 
with anothor and yet helps the lotter^i enemy h la hm next life made of the 
banes of that enemy Here, the nngmWf^ in«ni Jive* on fiiva's bead, but 
helpB to leanimatE diva's onemjv Cu^ld. Hence the sujml^ that the mean 

made of the bon^ of Cupid, 

60. ft wUl be remembered that Lbe raooa wu idiumed out the oreun. 

61. The moon is tcmsaled by the lact that the white expense of its 
light Ickokfl like Its lost home, the ocean of atiik. 

St Moonlight which laakca the nlghl lotus bloom li called Kaumudi 
which Htera6y ^something belonging to the nighi Icrtos (Kumuda)/ 
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72, 'The rays eirkitted by the white portion of the moon are 
{^learning upon the earth, with a lustre blended with the blue light 
coming from the lunar spot; for the moon's rays have gaps m them* 
disguised as the shadows of the objects located on the earthp which 
is milky white with the light of the moon ® 

73, **Just as a certain portion of the sky hath been cleared up 
by the moon* dispelling the gloomi so hath it been blackened by 
the watery of the briny ocean stirred up by the selfsame moom 

74, "'Why should the moon not be subject to waxing and wan¬ 
ing, which are attributes of its ultimate source^ the ocean? Strange 
that it e:diihits them at intervals^ and not daily like the oceam 

75, *^Stxange that the moon, though (clearly) visible like a 
mirror, is invisible throughout the Amavasya flight; though it 

its abode on Siva, it originated from the sage Atri's eye.^ 

76, “Yonder orb of the moon, with its store of plenty^ meant 
for the enjoyment of the gods, is pure as a sacrifice. But just as 
the latter has an impure aspect, the kiHing of animakp go has the 
moon an unclean portion, its staicu 

T7* ‘The deer in the moon was the steed®® of the Pravaha 
Wind; he got loose fpom his®' chariot, desiring to drink. With an 
ever-sipping mouth he is in the deserf® sky, drinking the nectar- 
drops oozing from the moon. 

78. “But there was no deer in the moon while it was a child. 
When it grew to be a youth, its mistresses, the herbs.*® sent the 
deer as a present. The moon. T fancy, held him on its bosom, as 
a message from the woods. 


63. The diadowa Imfcinff like gaps in ihe KLOODshinc sw imagined to be 
« Idfiii of dark Hntht oniited by the lunar spot 

M. The apparwit mcELiiiDe; h: It la stnwge that though beautiful like ■ 
mirror, the jumb duea not poscss a form ’beautiful like a initTorj theugh Its 
abode is on the Three^yed One, It orijsLaated frum mi* wbo did not have 
three e^ f^meana both Visible" and 'beaulifuV;9|T^ meana a mirror, hut 
ic the secemd Hue U has ta bo coratrued aa H! 

moans both and 

€5. nectar. 

GS. lit conveyance. 

01. fief, to Ptaw'aJia Wind, Foe see Vocftb- 
G9. Lit waterless. 

09. Tha moon b regarded as the king of herbs and plnDta 
[{■mlnine in Sarakrith The deer or the lurmr spot b clearly vbfbie only 
when the moon waxes. 
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79. “The deer lives happily as the lunar spot, feeding on the 
leaves of the plants that come to attend on the moon; while he 
drinks the streams of nectar shed by it, 

80. ‘‘Yonder deer, I fancy, took shelter in the moon, thinking 
it was the crown gem of Siva, when he saw in terror the distressed 
‘Starry Deer’ far away in the sky, chased by Siva's arrows."'® 

81. “My lord, if thou dost think there may be a deer on the 
back of the moon like the one in its lap; do thou ascertain the 
truth from thy face, for it saw the moon s hack in a contest of 
beauty.'" 

82. "Reason declares that the white-bellied hare, the emblem 
of the divine moon, has his face turned towards heaven,^ On 
account of this, I would all Ihe more believe that the divine cows, 
too, go about, facing heavenward,''® as told in the Vedas. 

83. “Verily the redness of the fur on the back of the hare, 
though it actually exists, is not visible to us; because those who are 
afar off see only blueness in a thing that is red and blue.'* 

84. “In the use of words, popular custom can destroy the 
pride of grammar. For the moon is not called Mpgin, though it 
has a IV^ga (deer); ss it is called Saan, because it has a Sasa 

(hare) 

85. “The ocean must have produced the moon in the same 
dimension as it is produced by the new moon night- The smallness 
of the moon taken up hy Siva O'U his head, when it rose from the 
ocean, is evidence here.'^ 


lOi When Uia sacrifice ol Datja was brtJocn up by Siva, the Sacrifice ran 
away in tirt form of a door and ultimaiely became tbe cdnatellaUcni kiwwo 
aaqn#4or Decr‘* Head. See Voeab. under h here fancied that 

another deer saw this and took refu(te in ibc moon, tbinkins it woijlii be 
able to protect him from few who honoiired tbe moon, having pieced it on 

hIs head. * * # ^ 

71. Le when the moon tiimcd its back as a wgn m delfiaU 

T2. Lit turticd upward. The idea is that it is the grey back ol ibc hate 


that la visible from ibe earth. 

73 lit. facing upward, Cf. t, lOS, 

74 The verse explains why the fur on tbe back of the hate in tbe moon 
appears to be blue, and not red and blue, as it really li. 

75. La, grammaUcailly ^ Would be as correct as 5^1 1 atlE popular 
custom accepts only and not 1ft the sense of 'ihe moan‘. 

7ft fliva bean on his head a ainglo digit ot the moon; hen« the inference 
that the moon emerged from the cc«n in this form; for tt was at this time 
that feva took it up Oft bia head. 
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86 * yoDder taosm with leaf-sbiiped digita is imagined to be 
a Ketaku floweit the will cenrespood with tnitli, awing to 

the redolence of the musk in the navel of the deer serving a$ the 
emblem of the mooiL^ 

87. "The moon was globular as taught by the seLence of astro¬ 
nomy. Evidently it became flat, being reduced to the eoniiitioa 
of an oil-cake, when its nectar was extracted by the crushing wheel 
of Hahu'a jaws, 

88 . ^“The moon Ls not Cupid ^s friend, for there is no res&ni- 
blance between the two. Surely camphor known as 'the moon^ is 
his friend; for the burnt Cupid and eampbor when burnt both 
prove stronger than in their former siate.’^ 

89. "Orj perhaps the friendship of the moon and Cupid is quite 
fitting. Cupid was merged In &vb s burning eye;"™ the moon is 
merged in Viwu^s eye, the sun, when the gun visits the Amavisya 
day® 

90. ^^When, in times of yore, the moon became the lotus eye 
of the Primeval Being,the lunar spot looked beautifuj^ as if it 
Were the bee-like pupil of his eye. 

9L “That very god®^ rightly employed the moon as his eye, 
and Garuda as bis conveyance, having observed the similarity be¬ 
tween the twOp Both are Two-winged*; both Tords of the twice- 
born^; and both "resorted to by Hari'.® 

77, Le., if tW deer In th* tnccn give* onl any amtll, it must be like 
that d the Ketaku flowvr owing to tb& resemblance of the lunar dipU to 
iU white, elcingated ptrUU. 

78. it, Cupid, though burnt by diva, k nsftrt powexful thnji ever; and 

camphar, too, a longer «nl when burnt It will be noted that 

wordfi dgnUiying the moon are used n}» in the saiw of 'camphorV 

7fl, Cupid wa* burnt by n iknie ia^uing from Siva^a third eye. 

80. Hhc sim k regarded at right eye: and on the moanle^ Ami* 

v&syk night the moan k suppoted to be in the mm. Qf^ 3. 

SI* The ini;>on u regart^ as V^uT left eyop 

sa Le., V 411 IL 

An artihclal stmilnrity Is sought to ho estabUihed between the inooit^ 
and Gerudii by moam of pun*. Applied Ui the moon, 'two-wlngod^ 

5(n^) means ‘iwrtiiiit to tht two qWs or fortniiiJita.' In th« im of tbo 
nwoti. (CT ’twiea-bom' nii«u Brahmanas, of whom the moon la 
to be the kin^; in tbe ease of Garu^, the word moBna 'bbda', Garu^ v*i.. g 
the Idag of the bird*. Lastly. rftiJITftiTa resorted to hy Haii' iiL, m hk 
conveyimei!, k true of C&njda only. Applied la the mooD. il hi to be conetnied 
I Srifhiti resorted to by a deor’ Le.. Ute ionar spot- 
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92. “Methinks, those who inferred the edstecce of fire m 
snow, on account of the lilies being consumed by snow, opmed also 
that the dark spot of the snow-royed moon was a volume of smoke 
i^sumg from this firCr 

93, "Pervaded by rivers, as if they were streams of per^ira- 
tion, the earth, wearied by the world's weight over it. loses its 
fatigue, plunging into the moon, an ocean of nectar, in the guise of 
its shadow.** 

94. '^Such is my i^afereuce—-the Golden Mountam (Meru) 
hath turned blue with the formation of a blue rust in the course of 
the ages. Otherwise its yellow surface would have been reflected 
in that portion of the moon which consists of the shadow of the 
earth.*® 

95, "The moon whose radiance makes the day lotus shrink 
may not enjoy the charm of being worshipped with blossoming 
lotus flowers. But, I fancy, it enjoys that charm, being adorned 
with the eyes of the deer* serving as its emhlem, 

9$. "What wise »nan ever wonders at the fact that yonder 
hare abides in the moon? In the bosom of the ocean, the father** 
of the moon, there was an elephant as well as a horse.** 

97 "The dark nigh t, a mistress of the moon, would shine most 
in the company of a husband who was white; while moonUt 
night, another mistress of the moon, would shine most m the c™- 
pany of one that was dark. So the moon assumes a black and white 
form, as if iftth a dedte to look beautiful before both, 

98. 'The moon I know to be a fuUgrown mushroom among 
those tiny mutooms. the stars, which grow on yonder mass of 
timber, the regions of the sky,** long exposed to rain and heat. 


M. Tlw lunar spat la swnetimw rappeswi to t» the shadow €«f Uto Mrtb 

fgUfiXg on the itioon- ^ ^ 

85 . Th* lunar spot hein® the Bhadaw at the »rth f^Un^on Ac 
the golden Meni mountain reltecled in the moon wllh ^ 

have Wt a yellow patch in iJw dark portHin of Use tnoon, luid it not been 

covered with m blue rust 

B& U, the lotUfl-likc eye* of the deer lake Um pUwf of d»y lotus WnMOim. 

sal The Airevaia elephonl and ihfi UccaihiTavaa hcr« were chomed eW 

80. mX hcA ^ heap ef wwd* (^+3jW) ood 'the multitude af 

the Teglons o( ihe sby‘ (’%nll d* 

N. 44 
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99. "Since Uie sun sank Jow all of a sudden, at ibe end of the 
day, the eyes of the universe traverse the expanse of darkness, a 
river ol peril, with the help of the moon at night.*'’ 

100, ‘'Does not the moon exist even in our eye, a glimmering 
luminous dot, momentary and small? But proper it was that, in 
the eye of the great Atri, it was greater in size, and liable to des- 
truction at Lhe interval of a 

1§1. ^^Neither the herbs with ibeir (mediicioal) power nor the 
Brahmans with their mystic formulas could save tboLr lord, the 
waamg moon;®^ oor could the ocean with its gems save it, the ocean^s 
child; nor could nectar with its virtues save it, nectar's own 
home*®* 

102, **Or| perhaps it is fal^ that mDonbeams conski of nectar;®^ 
perhaps this nectar prevents not old age and death; othervnse, why 
is it that the Cakora birds are not free from old age and deetb^ 
although they drink in the rays of the moon?” 

103* With these mature expressions. Damayant] made the king 
benumbed with joy; and, for a moment she imbued him with a sense 
of wondefi like a cascade of snow, 

104. ‘*From this mouth arose this speech, sweet as a stream 
of nectar." TTius saying, he kissed the orb of her moon face, closely 
resembling day lotus bl'Onms in beauty. 

1®5. When her bebved thus lovingly spoke to her^ ^ who 
was a pearl of the royal dynasty of Vidarbba emitted a jel of ray, 
her smilet like a shooting star descending from heaven. 

IW. She said to the king, ''It is proper that thy moonlike mouth 
is wholly tndilTerent In praising the moon^ having employed me to 
do so. For it is not proper for one to describe oneself." 

107, Induced by the fair one, Nala^ the noblest on the earth, 
and dear to her as her life, spoke to the lucky maid words brim- 


90. IRM meniii bolh the and b&at\ fti>d both die moon" 
and 'a ralt" 

it- The lumimmis halo that $eems Ui appear at one eortter of an eye 
when the oUwr comer la pressed with a fiiigcr is here fancied as m miniimm 
moon, which is contrasted with the in«m said to bav^ emne out of 

the sage Atrl^s nye. 

92. The motm h the king of the Brihnmnas and of the vegekabie warld 
(d. V«rK 1S>. 

m. See Verae m 

&4r Tbe moon is enlled SudMitara 'a reservoir of t^tarj 
35, The mono is ealLed Sudlwthhl ^nectar-rayed' 
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fnin ^ with the spirit of jest smiling as he spoke, about to describe 
the motiji. 

108. "Having listened to the erstwhile song of thy mouth, 
yonder deer in the moon, eager to hear it again, wishes never to 
forsake the moon, mistaking it for thy face, t know. 

109. "Let thy tongue, with a song, attract the deer in the moon 
to thy face, which he might approach,®* mistaking it for the moon. 
Perhaps thy ears took the form of a noose to tether this deer.*^ 

110. "Oppressed by heat. Sound the Traveller travels not in 
day as much as he does at night, owing to his being refreshed by 
the rays of the moon, or on account of the coolness produced by 
the woodland of gloom. 

111. "Having reached the dimax of the enjoyment of sweet¬ 
ness, by listening to thy songs even from afar, the moon doth surely 
throw away its store of nectar, its beams, as if in disdain, 

112. “Slender maid, the moon gives us no cause for wonder 
that it became the (leftl eye of Vijiiu- ft is its nature, in keeping 
with its origin, born as it was of the sage Atii’s eye. 

113. “Slim-waisted maid, Hight the Cleanser hath washed off 
in a moment yonder blue lint of the sky formed by the darknes, 
with these moonbeams that are like streams of milk. 

114. “O thou with beautiful thighs, the autumn that removed 
the black O'f the clouds could not in the least wipe off the dark tint 
of the lunar spot. 

115. “Eleven digits of the moon, when it sets, perhaps betake 
themselves to the heads of the eleven Rudras: while the remaining 
five, entering Cupid's t^uiver, become his 'half moon shafts*.*® 

IIG. “Slender maid, if another moon, without spot, were made 
by fusing together thousands of stars, it would have the beauty of 
thy face. 

117, “Gazelle-eyed one, the hostility, I ween, between the 
day lotus and the moon*® is caused by their desire to have the self¬ 
same objecl: for both the lotus and the moon wish to acquire the 
charm of thy face. 


M. Lit thy fat* which ia fit to be oppronched. 

87. UL Did thy two eat* become n noose, being about to bind ? 

'a kirkd af armw with m leml-cJrirulajr blade.' Cupid's mrowa 
tre described ns crescent-shaped. 
flO, The day lotus shrinjts at 
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118, ^'Having drunk the nectar of the lips of thy moon face, 
the nectar which even the lord of the gotb^*® could never dtink. I 
have a disdain for the nectar of yonder moon^ reduced to dregs by 
the gods, drinking it up. 

119. "Bearing on his head this very moon, the lord of medi¬ 
cinal herbs,Siva swallowed the terrible ocean-bom poison^ and 
carries serpents about him, free from fear. 

129, ^'See, no degradation did the moon suffer, though he had 
amoroita relations with his teacher’s wife.^® Worldiy actions letter 
not those who have the Self for their light, and have reached the 
final stage of phy^cal beingn 

121. "The moon’s nectar decked with the hue of the lunar spot 
is but the water, variegated with sesamum seeds^ and purified by 
faith, which offered by sons to their Manes, reached the moon; for 
it is the abode of the Manes, 

122. ^Tfookt un the waters of thy pleasure brook, easily per¬ 
ceptible by standing in this lofty edifice, a female goose is kissing 
the reflection of the moon, mistakiog it for its mate which is long 
in the wateri having dived into it. 

123. "Yonder moon, made empty in the day by the gesds drink¬ 
ing up its nectar^ seems to lie immersed in thy brook in the guise 
of its reflection, being rcplcnlBhed with nectar at night. 

124. "In this pleasure brook, the night lily's flowery hand hath 
come^*** into contact with the moon's handt its light; and the spray 
of the honey of the flowers, like the eeremonial gift-water,seems 
to declare the nuptial gaiety of moonlight and Ifly. 

125. "Yonder night lily growing on the ™ter is a hipd living 

in the woods, with eyes, its flowers, blossoming, blue and large. She 
is looking at her male, the deer, which she thinks is in the tnoou 
of thy high up here. 


ItW, ii, Indra. 102. Bfilsafpsiti# wife Tlra. 

lOL Cf, Verte 78. 103, lit, hnving came< 

IM. lit. the ihoweT of gfft-water la the guise of honey. The ''hand^ 
of the night Ely and the mckkq eomirig in cfmtaet ijHlh each other are fancied 
Bs those of fi bddol pair dtirioff the ceremony of mf^m?^Tor awrrls^e. The 
dripping iDtui honey Is Ihe cerentptiial water conEirming the giving away of 
the bride in marriage^ It wiU be remembered that the moon h railed the 
husband of the night Ely, 

lOS. Ut, the deer present in thy moon-face. The night lily is fannied 
EC n hind who mblakra t^bnmyatiU's face for the moon and looka in it for 
the deer supposed to be In the moon. 
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126. "Durinfi the break up of the meditations of the night 
lotus blossoms, performiiig austerities in the midst of the watere, 
the moon, I am aware, is the face of a nymph, the night; (a face) 
with nectar for its nether Up, and beautiful with ray smiles.*®* 

127. “The moon is Cupid's pool. The small lunar spot is the 
ooze o£ the pool, while the moon's nectar is its water, Cupid carries 
as his emblem a fi^ of this pool. It is deathless even in the absence 
of water, for it drinks the nectar of the moon. 

128. “The sky clearly declared itself to be a form of Siva. The 
stars are its decorative bones. It upholds the naoon and the celes¬ 
tial Ganga. It has a lustre brightened with ashes, the rays of the 
moon, and wears a necklace, the serpent Vasuki, disguised a.s the 
galaxy.*" 

129. "The eye of the sage, which produced the moon, had but 
a siiigle ‘star’.*®* But the moon’s wealth hath surpassed its father’s; 
for it has seven and twenty of them.**® 

130. "Gazelle-eyed maid, since yonder orb of the moon is 
Cupid’s parasol beaming white, the decay of the moon that follows 
the full moon ni^t. is verily the decay of Cupid’s sovereign power. 

131. “Sensitive maid, the moon that could not be conquered 
by Ravaija"* in times of yore, even though he had conquered*** the 
worlds, has yonder stain attached to it, being outmatched in beauty 
by thy face, 

132. "AH these days the moon hath been seen to wax.*** But 
when, being full, it vic« with thy face, immediately wilt thou see 
Its decay. 

133. "Just as ParBiurama, the great Brithmana, after he had 
defeated aU the K^triyas, suffered defeat at the bands of the Ksa* 
triya Rama; similarly the moon, after vanquishing all the day lotus 
blossunts,**® is now defeated by thy lotus face, 

lOS. The night l^tis hlossimu with their petak clostd funded um 
oscetiis Id ftiiafcrttliH with disced. The at the advent 

of whidi the* flower* open, fi imbfflnjBcl to bo fl nymph eomlnn to disturb 
these aseeiics in their meditetlatL 

lOT. The is twte of the eighf forms of StVii. White detorative 

bone^H the idddd And the ce1cjitin!l snahy neeklece etc^ ere olL assoehit-^ 

^ with ^ivn who h here Sgured bs the 

lOa, ie., the pupH of the The refemwe b to AH. 

1P0. the tweuty-seveti mein stare regarded the wives of the moon. 

llfl. The itory U found in the Bamnyane (Uttarakenda) in o Ccsito 
regarded a* on Inlerpolatlort, See fourth N. S. ed+, p. 1012- 

111. Lit. eveti after cormuerkng. 

112 Lit So many dayg the roocni has been seen to surpaw *ti fonner 
eomlitlcii. 

113. Le., by making ihein shrink 
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134. ■‘Watchful maidr Iwk, a white oydiqe adorns the border 
of the mpon. Look, the Bgufe of a deer darkens its centred* Thus 
did NaIs show to Dafnayanti now the border, now the centre of the 
momu 

135. “Is the moon called ^twicc-born\ because It was born of 
two* the ocean and the sage Atri^s eye?t** And^ being thus bom of 
(the Bthhma^] Atri. h&s if finally attained the rank of a Brah- 
majja?^” 

136. '‘Slender one. beoausu Brahma made the lunar orb. an 
abode of mow, with a deer In the middle, (and set It) in the sky, 
the pleasure ground of the stars, he became an ornament to the 
denizens of heaven, %vith Vi^uti's assent, by virtue of that pious act,*^^* 

137. **0 thou noth a face rKsembUng in beauty the orb of the 
moon, because the moon is called mete straw, compared with thy 
face, yonder deer cUnga to the moon owing to the eagerness of deer 
(for grass). In the conscinusness cif animals the influence of delu* 
Sion never vanishes.'''^ 

138. "The Nectar of the moon was harrassed by Hahu with 
threats that he would forcibly drink it up So it left the mooit, and 


114. Usufin^ the mcNQn U called Hi44i:e-hdm\ becsiw once 'bomV H dies, 
Sind is 'bcioi' Hem a different cxplanatlan Is Huggested. 

I15r The moon b said to have Imwd ftnin the sage AtrE'i eye. It is 
regarded as the kUig of the BrShniaiia3L The smuid fine umy mean also^ 
And. being thuA bom of iwo(f^4-'ir) j why has it dnnUy bectHne (bjown as) 

bom of Atri ^alone)? Them however, n pim oti snd the sonletioe 

is desigjied to moan at first sight: Hoing thus bom of two. has It ftnally \x^ 
ewfie known as not bom of three' \ 

116l The verse contains a reference to Buddhist litiial. It means alfo: 
Slender one, because In the ^rine of the goddess lira, Brahma made a circle 
of camphor (like) a anowy tract, mdolent wUb musk, be beewne an omo- 
meat to the denbseru of heaven for that pious ael, in eonfonnily with BudcUnrie 
doctrine. The maMng by Emhni& of the orb of the moon, with a deer in H, 
hi the midfft of the sUtb ia compared to the Buddhist ceremony of making 
M white cb-ele of cumphor mixed with musk in the $hrine of the goddess 

TSri. fTHTtnaatis (l> the rtors, (2) the goddess of that name. means 

n> a pleasure gruiuid, (2) a Buddhist ohrine. meirna (1) 

the lunar orb, (2) a drdc of camphor. 

117. Till? idea la, people are wont to call the moon yf|_ 

finished grasj**f ”gmss-lifce^ (Le. mefe iihaw+ worthless) in comparfsotl with 
Damayantl’s face. But the more explkit meaning of is "abounding in 

grass^r niisied by which the deer in the mmm b still {dinging to it in order 
to reap some day a harvest orf grass in the moon I The word the 

ihim of desire of u deer (in the present caie* for grass)* meant reaBy a 
mirage whiidi points to the illtutlofi ol the animal* 
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T^orted to thy nether lip ruddy with betel- It now hides its 
emblem of whiteness with the Up'^s crimson hue, 

139. "The moon was defeaied by thy lotus facej the moon that 

serves as horn of the region that is Indra's 

wife;^^® the mf>on whose body hath been fattened by a deer or per¬ 
haps a hare“® cast into its bosom. But the defeat of the moon was 
like that of a single person at the hands of a multitude numbering 
millions. Rahu alone is a (fitting) adversary^ for the moon.*^ 

140. '^Eelovedt if it is true that the lotus with nn indescri¬ 
bable beauty is thy face, the lotus which the lotus-bom Brahnfia 
adored with his lotus eyes;^ then what is yonder moon? It is a 
crane living among the reeds in the wood along the bank of the 
celestial river^ which abides on the head of Siva, the hunter who 
killed the Sacrifice disguised as a deer.*^ 

141. "Methinks. in the bosom Oif the spotless moon wander¬ 
ing in the east, all of whose digits are unanimously held to be 
white,^ the lunar spot resembling a blue lotus came into being 
by chance; perhaps because the moon came into contact with the 
drops of ichor issuing from the cheeks and temples of the Alravata 
elephant^ owned by Indra, the conqueror of Bala, 

33B Lc., the pmtided over by Indr^. 

11®. The moon b called both deer-marked" and 'hare-marktd^ 

120. Le.p the nlwn b Bx te have, ns its rival the moftslEi Hihu, im: the 
beautiful face ol Damflyant]. 

121. The b iWmW: .. (^i) 

q^TTr^ ^),Thjd idea is, the contest of the aiMn ¥ritli Dana*- 
ytmfTi face m Ph "* that of one against mnny. means also ‘a lion\ 

andT^ in the tHid line meEkns also "an elephant’. By puns the verae 
conveys alsc ih^? inuigeiy of an elephant defeaUns a Imd in ^te cd the latter 
being gorged with a doer or m hare. Nsr^yono sBy$ ffcH 

^ ^ W qr qg ^ 1^131 

^ ^ afiT s^RfrwT: Riidi sirggefrs^ii 

I iTi.^ j S'ts fW ^ t 1 *r^f e ■ 

l?g Bmhma was bom of a lotus growing Out of Vipiu^a navel. The 
lotvs being his progenilor^ he warships it wUh hb own lotus-like eyes serving 
as the requisite flowen, 

123. While dcsoroyinfl the sacriEce begun by Dak^ Siva cut cfF the hewl 
of the Sacrifice when the latter sttempted to flee in tlte shape cf a deer. 

124. Lir the creatinn of all whost: digits b baaed on the urumimity about 
iis whiteness. 

125. tndm is the lord of the east. So the moon would tome acraa* the 
Airavata elephant owned by lodm. 
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142. “The sixteenth part of the moon is called a digit, but 
only fifteen digits round off the moon, growing from the new moon 
to the fiiU moon night Was then the remaining digit, which had 
no lunar day allotted to it. token out of the moon and made an 
ornament for Siva?™ And, in its place, do I see in the moon a 
dark cavity, namely, the Imnir spot? 


143. "Fair one, the moon desires to prevent thy face from 
surpassing it in beauty , because thy face has beautiful eyes,i^ ^ 
it feeds the young Cakora™ with its rays, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing from the bird its longdrawn eyes; the bird being cajoled into 
submission by the moon, which seems to™ have the purpose of 
husbanding its resources. The moon tends ahto a deer in its bosom 
with care, in order to acquire™ its ey® as weIL*^^ 

144. “Thy face was made with the full measure of beauty, 
and the moon with what little remained of it in the vessel of 
beauty, and that, too, half soiled; because it was obtainetl by sctnir- 
ing the vessel Having made the moon and thy face, die Creator 
surely washed his hands with water; and even now, with the parti* 
cles of that beauty settling in the waters, lotus blooms are made. 

145. “Thy face was made with the whole measure of beauty, 

and the moon with what little remained of it in the vessel of 
beauty;™.- 


......A mere digit of the moon, priding itself on its beauty, 

became diva’s crest jewel; while the night and the day lotus 
become each the abode of beauty,™ because they resorted to 
water, the resting place™ of the moon. 


128 . Ref. tg Lbe. digit of the uiaiMi on £va’s bead, 

iZI'. Lit desirous of making thy face equal (to it) also ta Repcct of the 
beauty of eyes. 

128 . Cokara birds are desicribed as dtiiddng the nys of the rkkki. 

128 . lit, 01 tf to Lacrease its cepttel Ri aft d). 

130. liiL to toueh (or possess} ibst very thing. 

I3L The meoa tries to aequire a pair of besutKul eyes in order to 
surpass Dsmayantrs (aw, end for that putpose tenda n fcwliah tord and an 
equally fooliah enhnel in order that it may snatch away their beautiful eyes 
on a suitable occasion. 

i g? . Sflino a$ ibovi^. 

133 , ^ both Tjenufy* and 

134 Tba word W purpoaelsf used oi It meens bdth "ItsoV and 'rcitultf 
plactV givliig literally thi? sense: 'the night lottts and the day lotus becKmc 
lb* abode of beauiy^ because they touched the moon^E feeU" A hlerardiy 
of beauty is estahliifid with DamayautTa lace at the top, the mman and 
the lotus lollowma in a descending ofd^* 
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146. "‘SuiToiJjuJed by the assembly of stats, the moon hath 
become a jar of sunstone foe the convivial drinking bouts of the 
stars-’^ Look, beloved, poets who use the figure 'Poetical Fancy' 
can easily describe the moon as tarrying a bowl of sapphire, tiame^ 
ly, the hare in the moon, designed to draw its nectar with.^“ 

147. "Fair lady, thy face was made, I fancy, by extracting 
from the lunar orb all its excellence; that is why yonder moon is 
called *a storehouse of defects.’’*^ A pair of charming eyes, 1 see, 
was then set in thy face, by removing them from the deer in the 
moon. Indeed, if the deer had eyes,*^ would he abide in the 
moon while thy face was here?'^ 

148. “Slender lady, dost thou not think those numberless 
white-rayed stars on the surface of the sky look like the foot* 
prints of the horses of the sun’s chariot, filled up by the nectar 
oozing nightly from the bottom of the moon? 

149. “Set about the worship of Cupid, Let me be thy aid. 
Starry flowers are at hand. Offer the moon as a present; it looks 
like a rice-cake stuffed with sesamum. 

150. "May the divine moon delight our hearts! In the gay 
festival of ceremonial bathing forming part of the marriage of 
Cupid with Rati, the moon, looking like a jar with a thousand 
apertures, showers*^® nectar, its beams, which fall through the 
holes bored in It by Rahu’s jaws, each time he comes to gorge the 
moon,” 

151. Epilogue. 

Srlhlra etc. In the epic, The Story of Nala, composed by him 
who is also the author of a Campu on the life of Navasahasknka, 
the twenty-second canto, brilliant by nature, is at an end. 


J35, Lit on acMunt ol the joviality due to drinking together. 

138. The mooii ii ft white jar of neclnr and its black spot li ■ blue bowl 
Ironi which the jovial atjur* drink the nectar, 

137. 'oioon' meana Wterally 'the maker nf the night’ -f- ^ 

but U i* hero fiitarpTeted as ^rq-|-5rm 'a repMttoiry ol dafecis', 

138. Lit, B«ing non-blirul, would it abide ia the moon (or take delight 


in the tftoanji 

139- As the t*y« Df tlie deer in the moon were taken away to serve as 

Datnayantr* eyes, the erimal becaitw blind, and being Ihm unable to a[^- 
etate her beauly, diose to obhie in Uw moon, though all Iti beauty had been 
token Bway ftom K to create Damayaflii’s far*. 

HO- Lit. the mwm that has a shower of ray-nector fnlluig ibxough tJie 
holea originating from the boring tool o£ Rabu’s iftwa etc. 
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NOTES 

C. P,=C33?^pan^ta; VidyS—Vidy531iflm; Jiiifi=Jinaifija: 
N^Narayai!^. All uimamed readings refer to Marayai^a. 

CANTO I 

4. The apparent contradiction lies in the fact that by tneans 
of four special attnhutes superimpetsed on each of the 14 branches 
of learning, the king produced merely ‘the attribute of 

fourteen’ '<t4^iMr *n4t Vidya), But the word 

means really ‘the quality of having four stages’ ( ^ 41 ^ 

), Narahari says 1 

troiRtq^ ftqRf qjqgrw iTf^tpqn ( g 

if =qg^ijrcq tt igqi!j% j 

^T: I qsn fttjig ( swiqft 

fST: ffRH I I qst ^g^ 

f?ft :f ®?Pn^ W ^ 55!1TR: , afftf Hqqift 5cTOf*rflr 

^ I ftn qmt ?rr^f^?Trerrat HWbiHH 1 ^ ^ 

^TTOfjtfnq^cfWftffT ^ I 

Vidya, srer^; N. MalU, 

9. Narahari explains the verse thus—wf 

t» qqr [•(f'tsi ^ mm 5;tTfr *n ife; «i 

qsugiTSFlFifraft:, ?!=f =T^ 114 * 1^1 qfsi; 

¥tr ^iqw: I W 9 WSW ^ ^ ^ QJtSg’ 

f^sn rt4:4iyqiFi'^?f«a aqi Ppdft^t9i BfirfRi jkuvW- 

tjirfiiq Tt.-qRTt: quR: 3|qf(Ff filCT<qmig: l fWf QWf fSw^ 

if^ ^ bqt ^ g ^ ?1 
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!r3Fn<? ^^nr^Wfgfir: ^ ifi; tW PrTPpt^ i ^ 

^ t^(.4:iR^’t<infj tRI^: i^««I a*TJ*W ^ 

^ <rr?WI ^ nflM'iif^^ hI^T *IT ift^PTT Pi'll E^ci*^ PtIRI 

f»rcERiI sNil ^’QT I ^Tf i^tPifn ^ ITS: I 

10. Vidya explains the verse thus—?? gT: <(<5^ W'iri 

^fi^l TTPST 5 ^il t i%ftf^)rt I 

sFPTift' a*R^ 

3533^; S?^: PraSTtH^t.it+fl'Sl^JilnT:! I W ^TRlRni- 

I ?f=stfpn I 

12. C. P.r Vidya, isauadeva, and Narahari read iPTWliil'iln 
for found in Malli and N. Narahari gives the latter 

reading as a variant. 

13- Vidya remarks—Cifn fi 6# ;EWT*1 ' (Tm 
^ ^rgs: S^: «riRR; (2. 82>. 

Narahari says nrw^! TT*ri^ MI>(Ji''lli I 

TraRisigieirTfir!!^ jRT: II ^fir 1 ani 1 ^pijrN'— 

WRR ft tr ?R^: I 5 i* 5 Rf'fld amrrRt ?r it 

Scfltii^lf’S ti^>4^rr4«tc 1 

16. Narahari says It'KT^ fVftw'f RWHl^ift'fRr^ HmiT: t tf^r 
54^: '|iW4tiT7iIJ|t^5l; (%W:) ?5W5 > 

20. Narahari remarks en Wt?: 'l,P5niR^?er^- 

3Tfwft?ri !r 13:1 mi aufRntj i ' 

C. P.t Vidy^ Is^adeva, Narahari and Jina read for 

■nf^ found in Malli and N. 

24, C. P,, Vidya, Jina and Narahari read for fM^tf 

found in Mali! and N. Jina remarks on itt^f^fcT «lf^ 

35. C. P., Vidya, Malli and Jina read i:(n^g3 for . 

40. The verse is variously interpreted. Narahari's explana¬ 
tion is important—tlihaf, ^iurPr 

fllPl f^f%, iflsl Rq^HifTl: 

%5T ipwrsPt ^iNr l 66# q^'if 6361^ I 
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35T 


WaSW ?T fiW H«|T PtSiH ^f^IiTi, I^WR; 

^ iI?Wl!irit^ 511^^: 1 «^*T ^ f^^^JTOaRnflT- 

ftW: 511?^??: 'RWWr stmgTpniR^fpn^ pRJTT 

qaiitii^i I m( !T3^ trfiWTiRiTL ST sg^- 

1 Jri^»Ti% g ww ggmwlnfe i 

Narabari’s explanation is based on the Man^OJiya Upani^ad 
1. b—tTsT 5^ 7 ^ if q^Jl% M §3'<H ' SS*WT5T 

Sf?R^ siw^gf ^rg^; *11?: I 

Ci Pj iinds no reference to in the verse. Hie inlerprels it 
as referring to dreams. In this case or the inertia of the 

sense organs (during dreams), and even of the mind #^h3r), 

as stated in ^rlhaz^'s versOi may be explained with reference 
to Sankara's remark in his Bb^ya on the Biihadaranyaka 4. 3. 265— 

1 541:% 4?*rilr.dWH-Ml-U 5?4: 

that is, the self-luminous Soul sees the dreams in 
spite of the temporary eclipse of the senses. See also C, P’s ex¬ 
planation in the Extracts, 

45. C, P. and Vidya read for 


46, Narahari remarks on 4Ji:4Wfts*^ * 

4RMfI4^ =4 ^Wfrl 1 4?I; * 

4Fra%t54i^l?^ ' 4Tini4«ra4: 4413 1 ^ ffH 413; 1 

50. C. P. and Vidya read lig^TFH for JPTifTH. 


52. The verse is variously explained. Trans, follows Kara- 
yapa’s construction—art nwlarfl^lfiiRfl Hwl 5*fo 4<ll^ tT?^ 

15^ W14I4 4f^: 4WfTm^ >1!^ sjR^eng fltfis imrsiq? 

^jmi^ *1^ ^ 

Ulterpretatiolus, 

54, C. P„ Vidya, Malli and Jma read tor..... 

g®lT -twRl? ?t4^ 31® d44f 4 

55, C. P., Vidya, Malli and Jina read for 

56, C. P., Vidya, I^adeva and Jina read g?lw3 IT 44^ for 

found in Malli and N. In verse 57 C. P. and Vidya 
read #fvl5 for «fH^ found in the later commentators. 

59, C. P., VidySi Malli and Jina read f|4ljR; for 
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61. The phrase is applied by C. P. to both Naln 

and the chariot of the Sua—ap^ 

I «(T?|Ffw; aratRl?! 

^trSPl 33Jpt ^ I 


66- C, P., VidyS, Malli and Jina read 
for tNarahari has the former readinE- 

68. C. P., Vidya and Jina toad snre for ^ fonud in Malli 
and 14. 

73. Vidya reads for aigfetira found in C, P. and 


others. See Extracts below. 

77. C. P. and Vidya read for 

Karahari says afliiHM V ^fot 

5?hr ^ ’tW <TPSt, ^ 353 ! ^ ^l*qd 

THW tf^ ^ jonf^ dwt: ^ ^ 

I ^nfla^r ?fw ^?5rrap^?(^ftrfti ssrsim 1 

78. The ban on the Ketaka flower is explained in Siva Purapa 

chap. 30). It is said that once ^ta performed on 

h^hftlf of Rama during the latter's absence on the bank of the Falgu 
river. Hie Manes including Dasamtha manifested themselves to 
her, and asked the Ketaka flower among others to beer witness 
to their visit. When Hama and Laksmai^B came back, they refused 
to believe the story of the visit of theft;^; and when Sita appealed 
to the witnesses they denied having seen the Manes coming to the 
Siaddha. At this Slta cursed the witnesses and condemned the 
Ketaka flower to eternal cxclusiQn from the worship of Aiva.* 


80. C. P. and Narhari read Vidya reads 

tike N. Malli reads ^ 1 V 

94. Vidya and Malli read * 5 (ni. for C. P., Vidya and Jina 

read for There is a pun on and {intK- 

^ f^5swt*iswsrt IH3T?rf tjtn c.P. 


1. Thn-v ia an injtin^tiQD in PadmopuriiiA (ICrfyiyogufi&rei 1Z5IK) ihut 
VIpaa should twi ba wnaihApped w:lli] Kislajti fksmi in thr BiE^nlh of HhMrm: 

^ iliir a[^^: 1 

*raf *n5!q% tnfg ^ra gicfl*n 11 
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97. C. P>, Vidya. Malli and Jina r«ad for 

101. Jina remarks—3R l |TI«W Prt 'i*i*l*i i - 

105. Karahari explains the verse thus—?r 

ft gyn ift# «n«i* 

--0- 

tfWisf: t ^rijS ^ Sni ^ff5cm^y<Rn^ spnRTOI ^ I 


iSiri^repRTf^yaT^Mt^ji^^aw- 


«c«Hl 


TOW 


IT^ WliTO^STOl W lilwffi ^TO^I?fW: II 5% TO|:* It 

118. C. P*, Vidya and Jina read sr^- for found in Malli 


and N. 

120, Vidya reads for ftw—3fP=t^*T i TO 

^i^^^ tnr 3tTOn=!Ild TOWI^^i.C. P., Narabari, 

N and Malli read R|#r- 

121. C. P. and Jina read ^cRpn^i for -- Vidya reads 

<Wip*nW€t mwki ftgTOEriTOI^fttCSTO 

124. Vidya alone reads for —ifHTOt ^^^PrafTO;. 

He remarks ^ 


129. Vidya alone reads 4d.1f4 for 

135. Vidya rends explains the last two lines thus— 

d4iTOl^l)<l niflr: l Iiw l W f% *Tt nwtt^: ^sf«t 

1 3T^ snr ^tTW5i,ff KW^TO to twl TO^tf 

^!TOt yif "W ST TO%, afft" fTOE*lNl^W: I ^ ^1^ ^«iTTR fPPlW ^TOT* 

» ^^ft^p^sRTTw: fwi I atror 

*r(cr# toitowl *n, (Ttn *tf ^ toitoto*! i toi 'w.^Ri tototois! i 
Wi^gn^s?} I 

N also takes aRTO to the vocative mwTOw; dreTO, | ftiit WiTOr 
?4fsfTOr%t sT^irftifiT' ^ ffir w I 

138. C. P. remarks on ^tTO%—iTOlTOTOTOft? i * aivi^ii 

g%;—TO5®TOsnj:j ^tror art^t^tro < 

Z. The verse is found in Bchatsftridiiti (Cal. ed.J TflJ,0, tvhkfi, apart fn»ii 
minor varuitioiis, reads the last liue thus— iTl^ WT ^<in<|i )T^f^ 

^ mid Uicluflca the verse bt die choptei’ df^oliag witii the dmraDieri^ea 
df women. 
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140. C. P., Vidya, Narahari and Jina (Text) read ^ 53 - for 
fl 5?T:” ^ 

142. VJdya explains the verse thus—> 

aH^Jf STEiSr^ ftr«I- 

'A *«T(ipr I ^ 51% ^ WT?r 

?f 4 i ^ sTfirow irei^ ftiftsar fsqi ft 

ftff: I 'f%n a{«4f'rd»T’ f"ra^fr 1 

Jina, like Narayaijs, gives an alternative explanation—^ ^ 
55^5^ ^(fii ^T?lrr =3gTT KTfWr I I 

I^6ir64frf3 Hirg?tTO^ ^ra^t^rni^gjtr ■raifr r 

EXTRACTS FROM C, P. 

4. ariH 3 3R 3R 3t5: =33^4ta l%!Hg 
f3: PTiPI^ I ft f43:-^T»ft^R^ipnf 3Hfr 5Tm* 

a4«iw*l) HjUtldH e ifHj if, i TrfimiftrfiTf^iiTf 

?5n Bf^BjT! fig I wcnir jn?rt gii^gi^rr: ^rtI 1 

apwif m ?gwf4T 33f!rm% g flgfir i w gN*- 

f4^ftf4TglgTg 1 3 ^ f^ywrrrfwTrt ^- 

*n% ?f3^: 1 flWHi ^3^- 

^ 3T3 ( 3ff: gc!qf5re'frftf5(T«?gi5TT^ ifagig i 

341 3(R I 

ft. argig jrtw firai arBin^rtrig 1 g^fniNt 

5 TW 54iir *ft*rffn gtRtwg i ttgr grtfu^^l sftfsfwtwftr 

f^i: I ftg?r—<33m3T(^ ?«imii eiii i ^ggggiiJiTgr 

areig^n^t B&Ti'tt i*i? gi ffiHf ftrftqgr > atTjig^rpRn- 

fersrgw ^ 3W? mxm<fi g fw^avig 1 ?t 

54‘5nft 1 *t*r «t<Eg4f g’"'n atirgf gig itwr gPntf g?fl arsTg^ifft 

*nfg ggi 3ig*g finn ®PiHt MWftigigi gigieigwi mil’fe 1 frrft 
ftfiii wft ^gi^gra; i ergr am sR(f?gfgin ^gRt flRii^rfri gwHiwd^gi i 

gier^^re^ 1 

9 , ^HR: amsn l ft^pT:—^rainr: <ROTT: I 313^- 

anrrafiR* ^gnfiR 1 ftgpR sigT'm—^j^sgqF 


a. c sflgrrig fi^ * 
4 . c 5irr?fftR I 
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(5r^ *r ^ »i ’wt d^jyiHi[^q;(fmRin), 

3»ii5n qsrwTingfTPif ir^TWiii surfer?! ^riJRiw * i 5ii?fw 

shnt; ¥wr^ iT?{?r i i ^sft 

lO. ^w=F5: Praim^: ^ sfRtsr^in wuRi^mr^sf \ 

[% 2*^—‘3^ ii<(«“[t®**( I * r%*ijt-'— 

?t^TH 3R»ir I 

1 f^H?’-—fspMT^i, mt €cm'ir> \ ^ 

40. Pf?pn sfw ^jpp^! IT i f% ¥?^T*5rf^gnTs^ 

4iji«r I (%H^^-ft4lfotiT^ fSiSWiRi iRift cnnft =n^- 

<it5C!T I ttf| tnm ST?r> Jfmr^ i scif* 

i0n^-^rSif^«iTT ^:siNTf^!rt gffftrq: frfisn^i i f^e^: — 

«?lpr I fes J7^, ?I1»T*« I 

K^^rt srnif^, rnf^ JITf ftfertipf ^r I iffif 

wr ?^: ( *011 JllMt‘TWl'11’? *^%t^ ’TW ^I 

(r*n fi^n^wpjnrft’i^cErwnt ^f5rft^feF^?nT ^ srt soi ^ 235Fttt 
(T^ 5^ » ;mr 

W3 WftTi-'snSlsr f®l4 ?f|i f3W33^!Sffttm < ft t«prs‘ 

^ ?r^ ^ ^ ' * 

52. ^ ^ =»n»t%5T s)T5^ ftfijRti feltH 31^ ^ 

<niw^ ff iriroE i <^^81 3^^l^ ir g^^irn' t ^?if 

*l3isTig HTtfiWiy ^Pi^>rNi^irftrlTTf^! aR^ftarq 
irriwtg gq? snT anitsf^ ^ i sifS^ ^ fwft sr 5w<m 
i iiciH*j3* ^ ' ’■* 

5 Vidya *ays ^ ^pn% 15|^ 3n«4trHi %3l;%ftR5 ^TSINf:- 

in^f^R ??giifiR Btwi ftsig: ftwfft(t<rs(T: I i^ftftrsfBj- ^sacgft- 
5i^sT*T?J^’T ^T Fn5*nF Pr P r? i T <nn r Fwn mfft 
fft; cTm srfSrerw Prat»tw t 

G- C adds— 3P(^ IH^ITT S^TW 

a^nn tscra) 

7, Vidya say* iift;r I 

B:rli^^K3ranyakR Upani^El, 4 

9, C adds UlTra ^ *r!t; r^ ggj5 aFrg 

|r?T F I dilT fffffjl tPTRn^Pr etc. 

10, NaraJiari sayt 3 (lf ;r^ fSPTf ^IftIi^g *I ITUl^ I i«T% PlHi% I 
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3f^ ^ iCtEt *T*R erer ^ ^ ^ I a#- 

^ Pfwi-^Hfirii sRFir q?r*nf^ ^ i ftstfit % f% ii^- 

mg: I " |5f«p^ ^ q]pr t ^ si^^r q^si^ijiinTftEr t an^ 

»I Plf^cf:** I'* I 

71. ?Rq *nO!H)iy<)K[ % 6 3«5* 

<Rft :J+J«H lTW?55tWTlR ^niEiTaf 6I I W 

t?Rir; firm 3^Rli^ fSRIWW- 

^srPr i |<iwtt*i(?i ^ > 

^PW! I** 

73. srarft irefi:qT3?cT[i 5i Ret^ ^ ^rraft^^Rr f^rf^; sriRm 

5f 3(Rft I ?i%: «6=f E3iTf*i^^ 1 

'fe|if5i?WTinn' fllf i i 

^Pt ftr^ra I <TT: gfti^ ^^4 sjrmt i 6i: ^ 

ff «tg I 3n(*r^ i cni# 

76. ^'fi'tTr I irT5Jf?^^wr I • 

< *^!iSl4tTINS35!f II sreRj- 

tww-itgf q q ' fl i^ip^ ** anrerfl*^ 

83, arat MrPRf t f^. ^ 3«rJi i m ^ 

?rfli^Til*f wwPhTff g^: g:n5wtft?ng m* 
im fS!^ *PS# «*ff%Ft Ntj I TRn^frmfNsr- 

^<(flig*('tMKa^«l®<li2l'i Pi^gnsifnwH; t 
IL Vida* Myi mii4 l | | f'Hd-4 ac^wmim M^l^’*i^ I 

J2. VBMttiui't mvyalQnklLrB 6. 1. 19. Calcutta ed. reads but gives 

m a variflut 

13l ViAyk reraarks q frgcT #=^ ^ fMtfttS y^l«mP^6l: mfF 

jirni *r^ tiJrawyri^ amrl^ m ^ »4w- 

^ \ gfigtjiifipiifl •ig4lii'ttin^'t ^g'ltS'tiirt, 'ii'44)i<fRi 
4m Pg 1 N *ays ^ ftng^HTl^C^ fW ^ I 9*1- 

(fim ST^ *1*6 fam 141 |(IS^ g*l?*I*f: I 6gW*T ^a^Rf: I 

g^5gTf^W9P*W<ff qWffl l 

u. C^i 
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I fiRUPT 3^F: ir^irt ?Tf (T^ 1 

»T^ I i ^^tt; 

Ofer tprg^ »ni PI ?nT gpWJfiJU^inPi ^ ?*nc^ f¥5«i 

g*nj ftn^gwRwn arai: w ?f (Wi % »ms ^ i 

WITwftfe'^tH i w^WR ^Ff*i ^ 


88. =!«!; '(^ 1 «H: < —^iRr?<WT arl^^It^ 

(jjlifsT gnr^ SRR 3 TH I prFPmihWiit aisRiWr^ 

f^-WilHTROiTfil^FEr: I W. ^RR pRTl^l ^IftwKft.W’fclWlfl 
^ JRWt I %; ffH; I (%*!?•■ 

^IT: 9*^ f:RirfWI6*(<*li ^JIT^RF ^ 
*wfiT 1 ?f(r^ |«{rsfl«r«ri; iffir; ^?Pnw*iT tw g^; «^(n 

5 ^ a 9 !i“Tf?T I 

1^5, 9 !i??: w^mri'. 9R1 irati*niT I f^KFI—^?Rf 

S[ift ennrfi^ ^ afe Pui^ftraTfSr ?nPi wpipr 9: ^tr^sr&^Ri flt 

mrf jn4 ^ *Tprn i Stlrfet n^pnst ir(*rf?t to m > 

135- ir#5*I^ft H)<iHlipti^^ 9ilr: iat«tH I ff 99^- 

^lilTt ST^J^St 'flTOT. I I «^TCTO^STW^5t l 

fflt ainiMr " J sf«n ‘anwmram- 

=nfw5r' PrPl^sft f% f^iw aT%^ ?llt i?rgfTOTi i 

??^T 5 Rt JF?VS«nireiH Si^ Bsjm I 


142. t gffli g? «*ni?I ff6: ^k: aTRR 

I ijf I % gati % Wtr iJwtft gatR aniRdiPf 

^roPi ^rnanr |f!t 131^ ^ flwaRiFLi 

af5{ *prt! ^niT — ^ T K i rwi f >f 1 r ti-fit^f «iF*^- 



I 91 91 919^ 9fT5l9 9i+i^JHifl 


IS. Vidyi sajw <R3^ ^TOR ?RI ^fef <PT: ^Prlffltrr- 

995 ^ 95t lITOi anw ga99 9TO9 ’Prare*? 9W- 

flfTfSTOBft TOt; 5tr <FPt I 


10. Tht rtferEiicc Is to tbe Kilantro rule 'intfi-i 

«OT9p^T39t: (t^lffl, P&tla *1 
2 
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m ftg Jjcfr ^ ft r 3 ft^. ^1 ^ws[^" 

s^^goT:*' I 

tRTi ft^mgftTSR «*n5 ^Rrfg Iy«f*4H wn^ i 



CAKTO II 


22. ciK^iK^ is taken by C, P- and Vidya In the sense of 
'heaven and earth.' Acc. to Malli and Karaya^a, it is and 

—??VfgsTTrf7 r«ij.««rftniTT?t *n*Ttr 

This is certainly a better explanation. A beautiful woman is 
often described as the ornament of both and 

cf- STflJRr—lifBg ?n gtnjfift tifrs?f^ wd?l (Verse 1G7>. 

24, C. P. and VidyS read attif ft?i ftfrt|.n4i4 rts^nnvinfti^ 
ibr ..... and (neuter dual) for 

found in later commentators. Jina says 
TC?g i f fcT < SlHtrf 

^iloiifl4ilb>r H'JwiuwH I C. P. and VidyS, however, quote 

aamnfFl to show that is used in the neuter also. See 

C. P. bdow. 

Narahari who reads.7.(417^ and re- 

(narks-^^^xS^ "nfer WT ' ^ 

@ni3 I siTHtTftfil US: 1 

26. The reference is to a custom of warding off the evil eye 
by revolving round the face of a person a vessel smeared with cow- 
dung and containing flour w'ater. The Creator b fancied as re¬ 
volving the moon round Damayantfs face, like such a ceremonial 
vessel, the pale surface of the tnoon being likened to the flour water, 
and the lunar spot to the cowdung. 

27. The verse refers to the procedure of the water ordeal. 
We gather from the Mitak^ara on YSJnavalkya {<>4<14Klvnql09) that 

17. A n?TT 


1« Quoted bi KivyaprakaSa (Chap. T) to iHiutrste 
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the prtkctlce iS to ^boct three and send some one numiog to 

take up the one in the middle. Another swift runner stands ready 
at the place from which the arrows are shotf and at a given signal 
runs to the spot where Ms predecessor waits with the arrow In his 
hand Simultaneously with this, the person undergoing the ordeal 
dives in a pool of water; and the person who was waiting with the 
arrow in his band now comes running to the scene ol diving, if he 
finds the diver under the water, the latter wins; but if he b found 
above the water level, he is deebred to have lost his case. Keeping 
above the water is thus a sign of defeat; so the poet says that the 
lotus blossoms^ which engage in a contest of beauty with Dama^ 
yantfs face, declare their own defeat by keeping afloat on the water* 

30. C. Vidya and Jina read for found iti 

Mali! and N. C. P. says PEFg?n ^ %% 

5^^ fiRft g?nfr ;t 

Kj^JcT: ST 31^; I ^ 

tfjpKnn i n f^cT: i 

32. Usually the properties of the constituent cause or dmiRl- 
(e.g, day) are found in the effect (e.^ a jar), which, how¬ 
ever, does not partake of the properties of the accessory cause or 
(e.g. the potter's rod). Here it is fancied that 
the jar has become Damayantl's breasts, and in its new form it has 
aomebow acquired even, the properties of its former accessory 
cause fi.e. the potter’s rod).* Now, the function of the potter’s 
rod is to turn the wheel(^^5iJraift^n) ; the ‘jar-breasts’ also 

revolve, as it were, a circle of stre am i n g lustre {ttintTO*? 

Le., a halo of lustre encircles the breasts. 

If we construe ^ tWTSfT 

the sentence will mean that the ‘jar-breasts* give one the idea of 
(Le., look like) two Caknivaka birds in a strewn of lustre. This 
is a belter explanation, as the breasts of a woman are often com¬ 
pared to a pair of Cakravaka birds. But in this case, there will 

1. Narny&tia givM this as the <instrunvirata] Mti«) 
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be tiio eonnection between tbe 'jar^fareaats' etui tlie potter*s rodi 
except by pun. Both produce though it does not mean the 

same thing in the case of both. ExampLcs of such artUicial com- 
parison based on word-play are very common. 

The meaning suggested in the Footnote to the Trans, follows 
N, who says ^f!r I 

Nflr ahar j says ¥E f»WW ^r3ftt 

nirauiT: fea I <iRi^ ^ gorffqfti: i 

^5fii?Pt *pntPffiwwfJTH I >5tirTr?RT sng— 

!5 ^2^1 JJRJ'RriTR: 

i ^’'sfsRt sptflif I 

34 All except N read for ... C. P„ 

Vidya and MallJ read for In the latter form, fPl- 

5W?nf33: 5^- construction of 

is, a«. to Mftih , i 'trfferw—’ 

40. Vidya remarks— 

I af^ ^ 1 smF-pPT- 

4^ ii5^«i^taTOra%g;«Rr I 

\ C. P. also remarks i 

5itt V5fTT$reT^: • 

62. Malli alone reads arf^RTitra' tn^^'Rinn fPOT 

fflj* the more melodious 

70, C. P,, Vidya and Jina read ifPt(?t for fifefa* The meaning 
is the same. Vidya and Jina. pi-obahly C. P. also, read for 

aftpftrT. M wlTt is alone in reading FIW^-wfirreRt: ?J^(f)lI“ 

H i ff explanation is pi^sr ^nsi 5^?en 

'RffinsRii vm It 

Narahari reads like N and others, but he 

mentions Malli’s reading as a variant. 
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79, The refteetion of the buildings on the large pool of -weter 
is competed: to the heavens, while the sutrounding water not occu¬ 
pied by the redection is fancied as the moat of heaven. 

81. Jina'a explanation nf this verse is di^erent from that of 
other commentators—spnai 
m arfefH sr*!?!. i ^ 

atert ^ Rrf?I’WTTP^Ttf^ %g 

^ii^Eira3IFn$^1^5W: < ^TE^tW^i—HH- 

^jpr^rolst^; 1 Udiiiiyoiri iH. i 

35!fl| I ^cH)^ tTTt! I 

84. Narada's statement occurs in "^Tifijupuiafla, Part 2, chop. S. 

85. Malli and Narahari read for TTTg^twIt. Malli 

connects *Pf3i!iVt^ with irf^nfET^—oT<ini frfttpf. 


go. Narahari reads 3tfiiT?ntrti for aigFitR—trnf Hi^titfVoniq i 
93. Vidya alone reads ar^ for arirq in a-fftiwlM. He says 

Jina remarks—*0Wnfl¥5f wifiTOf^, ffg *m«- 


(sunj^^q. 


93. N. and Jina read C. P. and Vidya read 

. On this Jina remarks ffit 

T* fRr j Mali! reads . ...{CRn?;irftrarT? , 

wmp: ^ ^ 5fitIJTT I 3I?P?T#qF* ^■ 

Malli) . Narahari reads wsftm ^ ^ 

3if;i ‘^raT?:tlfewns?M 3nrr iRt ^ d^W=rW^ 


§g;il I 

95. Vidyi relates the following story about the MahfibhS^ya—■ 

ainjl qw sim ^ ^ 

a q itmp m^rqPr lq«Ri?4Ft; m •sfqm mi ^ ^ 

wn it irewT I ^ ^ ^ m-. <jrf^ 

Tt iT^>w ^ ^ ' 
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Narahaii explains the verse thus—?ii 
mftcn wl^in ^ f^wr 5i|r^ ^- 

sffgfi'thwr ^ jis®!^ irMli Miiif-MHi aq^jpn^ti *iP5r‘ 

Ip^n: I aRrt^ I C. P. also says 

'nfo^rqR rr tmMH ^rfei. 

£xtracts from C* Pit 1* ar^ ISf ^I: 

arpp^: f=?HmfT *f 1 f« 

gf% *iRsrn aif^^RET i 1%>^Tr(,-3pi^ inflguri i 3?<? ^ ?r f^srl !t?i- 
i^: ajpT*^ 5l ^tiwri ff I sTPrsT^is^iprats*?' 

1 Slip ^ 5rai^ tROT ^ ' 3|R^ 

^ II fR"!—5^^^ arf^nsitt 

3% ^»iRR. i Jtg siwraTR^^f^^ 

qiTf ^ ’Tf^ ^ ^^1*1, gfeRft^ ap^P^ 

?r:!%TTVlt PTi?: a 

l?i«jir*n.l?i«*tR^!nBTj >Tr9 w i gRs 5n«r 
a r i rt^H ’g^ I ^pEl?S<r ??3W TWJffl?i5 

STPP^ ^ f^! I ffH I 3I5IITB': %7fS I 

22. *nfii?nn «|?IT niB^RRI 

^mi 1 1? 3F5?i STftrC:, PlfEl I ^*r*ratr ^ 

R^ff ffrs?: rnftinn 3 t?2i i wnf^nrqi s*f^fa i 

> ^'*r ^ 3iTRl^aT^% sRrffT I 

ffiil 5 t5*wR 3Tfs Pi^yRiffl 5l^ftR^l i ^^iifcpn OT«ft- 

jgfln 3l[^ I !J? MET: 31^ TZ< U ^ ^f^- 

l^tT: f*IS^ t 3I<RT ^ ^fusd ^ 

®irfitwi!r i sjjrHF^ snwTTi^fH i f^RinV ?fWT i 

«flitnpi33iT w *nfiRn tr*[T 1 atw <ntci3^* 

^ alMiiiiH. I ^r f i afift fff*n#r 

slffl I ^t*|T t^lTSrPl I 

^-ti[|pTTfinpn ^'BpTtnrfirEPp < i ^air mi: 5nw 

^)s i4i“f i a ^ JP Bff^pn 3TR iErtf fflE^rn^ ghp?! i 

snftJT; I w—^ prfipnn i «fl3'<n ^liT^n: ^ ai^rai; ^ cr^ 

I Barfennil ajifcrffm airRi*n% i % 3 tt% ai?a t “ an^pi 

^Iirem"fs;ilf aff^ 3«TiSia: (cf. C. P, on ai, 139) r 
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23 nwr 5f^; 5lhTf 

f^ir^» f%n^—3iir%!i ajwi^ i f% —srf^s^ 

*lM I ?RI T^rff wftn l ^ gT tfWf^ jf^ R } M^pn^stNr- 

24. 3i^f^ !i^ 3nE*n wipnit 

<flfln<i*(, 3|i^«i*i 3W I *ren<t. 'RrsinviTTjft^fTwit 

BT^T*? I anrt fro «ran?t. H: arsrci^: ♦ arnr 

3?^ 3fl5 tTf f^; I firf^ ,jf^: i a^rf 3r4tSt: I 

31^ ^ JT^r^* t 0^ 5^ Smsr^f: I 

srdN*i(n»5—BW 'i^ n^sra': 'isf T^sftnjT*^ i ?n!n 

^tsfwTq I 3^1^ I 

32. ftg +! R^i \ ^Miruft jpii 

^ 5ftr P 1%ii?F:—f=r3W <11**^^ 0r?m71R'5Rm ifr 

flwi'SiR: I JT^ 3*nir^ ^^4 ^^^^iwifRtf^ i 

3pibit:~^ 4 JTfc«r!ra ;r-q 3tTipn4 >Rl?f i tnRTf%p^n4 i 

3W3^'>nT[?r I fecftsTH jhitriPriw p ?r?- 

t fsjfirmm f?5mr^ ^ i m g^RR- 

RTRtflfif ^ «!'4 fwIrlT I RUft I 

•RH srenrirftRj sr i fSTfu^rmir- 

gnfr g «t 4 tni^Rr i jciniw ^'1' 4td g i 

5^*T <5K4“i MtflfnRT: W: 3 I PTfiC?!— 

^ SPRnft araTRtfiiRiT^. i 3 r ^'k 

g®i}' 5^iR t ?r R aiaiRrESi^Eiefir;! gssrft wr : i g gur p fr?r: 

SRitt ^ I SR in*T !35lf:* {% ^55% r5?J% I ^ tTHT: ^ 

PR t ^ srtR 1^0 ^ at«i% JRi *Rffr I anr r 

mrisRT^ ^iCT!*rsi4 i ii^Rr: aRR; |% 5r5R'OT: • btrst 

f^SB ^qcij^ta'gPR: 5^: <13: I *T5 S^T: 

Z. Vidyn saya 2^1 bRI^btJUBI I 

IrkTI ^fJWM Nitiyana's Grit expbuBtian Is much Ixttor —S*icft*JarT5TR- 
snilH ariRT*lf^> which Is contrasted with waiiRicl ol the next 
Untr. MflHi «xp1alm ns ^‘it. 

3. Also quoted under 7. 3S. Fram Nlmkta Z. U. 1 (Sivxdxtta'a «d,). 

4. C ^*ii^<h'FWia%fii?r ^!. 
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^ J ^ ^ TT»I^ < *TtT; JoirOTftfJr t 3|g*rRwra- 


SpPtTiPiT: tl 

61 . iflsw^ Jw^ ^ ftt ^ pRfe I ^ ’flr^ sPt^S? (T(C pn 

I ft B?rt *!?IcJrrf WT Iff 'ITstOT f*pn Hiivi'q’wjt^n I 

JTIT npiwt ¥TSn«rt 5WI*TRt *r<t4{TT WtSfli aur^ ttt l : ^■ 

sBTTimf !iffln«ffiw ^wcTT*! I a f% ^rfej ^5*1^ u* ffe 1 

ci«n ^ st^ffR tra a^iPiT: *rai*if; a^r^Rarfr, ^35i5W^?r,» ^iwH qi^rar- 
e(if; ttftrftfit awPr f^ cftf siwin fwnnf^ ^ a 

1 i^iit ^Rfrat ^mr iWiifei ^ 

jt^ 5 OT: ! fl?fliPit 5r»n *wi^(n i ^ 3 - 

ar^ Pt?[^ ' 

81, *r iprfl ^ asRT^ ^WT w«Tt «T^fsr“ < 

qt^TB JT^ir fs 4 t 3 aft I 

^IjPRnu t JT^sf^fa ^i^jgtrewt 1 aicn^iiitRn^ 

^ 441^1 ^ ?riTE«n Itffiiai i {^fitfnKrf 
3aft?t*nifts ^nrr^w^sftsfa “aiwr» ^nr 

fl 8 , al f^tapr*fl 9TT«i4^^ ftffif5TTf?5*r: HtWfnRT siinJwnfeSJft 

(!^ *rnrtaflt w ^ Pms i ar f^=fa 4 f sra ^ftrarfesr: 
sftiBftfTf^ I ift =f m a ^3' W: ’f^j si^rraT^ 

jensrn sni^ awt w tT^i, argisiintv ari^ =a ct: ^ e? w 

51 I wfsft m; 3nr5ag5f: ^^ 33 # mf o-ctt^ 3i?r i anr ^r 

«RSnl 3^P*T ^fir t 


CANTO HI 

12. C. P., Vidyi and Jlna read for >ffqcnflti found 

JO Mali!, N and Narahari. 

S. SlpkHvirUlta 2. 47. C reads fft ^SHTT^ I C. S. S. edltiofi has ^ 
fl. Bt^pr NEnTuoB. Vidya eays—THIHt fliUlfS?!: *ITW: f!3| 

jfftm 3rtg?n nmf ara^pr \ ^SI^vwth.— cr?5iNHf^T^ 7T{1 m.h4 " 
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13. C. P, reads iike N, Vidya reads which 

is given by C. P, as a variant Jina, Naraharl and Malli readiw)^. 

14. C. P. reads ait'll; for found in the other com¬ 
mentators, but he gives as a variant. C. P. and VidyS read 

for .... fhir, which is given by C, P. as a variant 

Z4. C. P. and Vidya read ^ gJT: for ip ^ found in 
later commentators. 

28. C. P.,’ Vidya and N read for found 

in Karahari, MaUi and Jina. 

Narahari remarks on —5i^ 'UPK- 

imrn %R?li I 

5rai«i *OTTOn!nft?^5rit ^ wa *m: i snrrRtT: w: 

32. C, P., Vidya and Jina read for fi.,,,found in 

N and MaUi. 

43. C. Pn Vidya and Jina read aW aptsf^ for 

f^Rr fftisft found in MaUi, NarahaH and N. 

49. C. P. reads for ^4^ (N) which he ^ves as a 

variant VidyS, Narahari and MaUi read 

50. C. P, and N read Vidya, MaUi, Jina and Narahari 

read 

51. C. P. and Vidya read gSTtn g^t ^1*1 for (Hfis 

found in N and others, C. P. however, says efrn:% MaUi 

reads ?rfts- 

54, C. P., Vidya and MalU read for 

gg Vidya pnd Jina read 3|(|iu|it hhe N. MalU reads 

3nr?'!l'T which he explains as an^qm awtfEfn fT^ 5^ 

Wn The sentence if! ftifil- 

liinadevs remarks I 'OiTW (TaP«ITfr 

L M». A Mdi STT^epr qr^rf^lWT. ^ rtiBd* 


3 
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H^hujqiiri^r sr* is cncplained bj" MaUi this— 

VIruHJ«um(|,fh(i^ilHiliilJtJ S3ni: ) jftsir: ^ 

IT W 5^ sTt^:. 

Narahari also reads awiTaR. He says *rt«: fl^iTPrepi iff^j 

sTtrar t|[EiR=tTt^ twftiTTtn fell awT^ ^»3 ih ^ wtiir 

?5W:. 

64. C. P. reads.— for which he gives 

as a variant Narahari says ar^ *T1iff??ni anff l 

^ aTflW ^ fi<3I RT tf lfk i5!TJSrfiT?l! t?9ft ^iTsn ^ 

^ 3^ arnranr ^iwj w sf^srfinnOTfTlW iiw i 

« MH-Ticfifir w^fwJfTn?; ni<fww ^nj(n4 treuT: in 

nil I tj^inhriir: ^*iw t ti^rof^- 

^insrm’ fI fTfiiEi fli r i 'g^n 

f^Rnt gsi^nr: i i<iRfiT7RH4Rnn fifaf: i 

65. C. Ph Vidya and Jina read ^TssTfrfwST ^nrt tr (see Extracte) 
far R*iTftJT*rejqR«l (ie, arswuni ia?qiTi*iT!i sf ^i?r) found in 
MaUi, Noruhari and N. Malli and Narahari read ^rnr for ir([^, 

68. C. P. reads TOiif for Jins remarks— j44rfg<ftlitff- 

qPT^tfiR^eqi 5tg«: TOJRtIPr *115; 

69. C. P, and Vidya read ^fiiqT for found in later 

commentators, 

70. AiJ except N read for {PT^ (r. N, however, says 

irre tt?- 

73. C. P. and Vidya read for 

81. Narahari and Malli read for gRMj t jitf ;. Malli 

ta k«»s SPT*! hi the sense of 

Narahari says arj inT ilW sufil: siiqTft^nt ^ 5f^ ^ 

^ aniir i ijepi featin^ft re i 11% cr 6 i?t 

WlMH-HWiiWlViyld I I ir^ 

tRiPll ^'PW: 1 I 

83. C. P. and Vidya read anfViirtnvRtDlil. for an^ 
found in later oomiuentators. 
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86- C. P. reads S*’'*® 

^ol5 as a variant. Vidya reads reads ?^f5{ic^i^. 

?3*l" Jina reads thinks (^®%5 

f^ »T%Bn3W;) la a betler reading. 

Narahari says 31#^ (3|^I5*I. ?) 

90. Trans, follows M&rayana's second explanation. The verse 
has two meanings. (1) The bird become the ultimate cause 
(*0**^) ^ ^ (noise, anxiety or restleasness) produced all ol 

a sudden by Cupid (^Ttirgstr «rfl!TOr), i-e., Dama- 

yanti began to pine for Nala when she heard the birdV story. The 
bird la now asked by her to apply sandal paste to her hcari, i.e., 
to cahn her anxiety by bringing Nala to her 

(2) The bird is to solace Damayantfs heart by becoming, as 
it were, the root of the grass o!ted as a sedative, 

'rhis grass, says D, wa.<i made for her by the Creator without any 
joints (iift flifira BREFdf qnfFni arrat^ stinn atf^RiFr). By becoming 
the ifyS or root of ^it»T, the bird would naturally act as which 

is the same a.^ By pun, however, the bird is asked to give 

Nala to her and ^ + 

Vidya reads 3l^5r?wi. for and explains the verse tnus —* 

Wn: ft: ’Rtli ^ J11T 5?^ ft 5? 

^?TT ft Jf 'liftuifh I Rf I ?RT (^ifPt 

I ^ ( ft ^rire—wft TJWt 

U(4)3^1 Jtl; *1^ vtR"l t ft 

•'tltni. ( dWM. <1^ 

arft^TW ?>nv*» I tun'TVfciv 

1 (*1^1 fR«JW sn^tig^ ?ist»n ww t #rri»r 15^ % 

^ ft dc r g *T3fft < ^ #T: I 

94. C. P. and Vidya read ^ for ^ found in later com¬ 
mentators. 

Malli seg rn^ to be alone in reading ^ ftfi for 

tJfjp ft%«n 5f ftrr flT»Tf:. 


2 . c. jhjpj (irif^ *). 
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98. Main alone reads for Hi® reading is 

t»rrupt. The idea of ibe verse is, Siva and Cupid wish to excel 
each other in jubilation, the one being the rival of the other 

can be applied to Siva only, and, does not 
convey the idea of Cupid's rivalry with Siva. 

105. C. P. and Malli read *i Fpn*rra>i*rffr ffsf 
for if tf TT J W fiT fnr etc. The former reading m^es the last 
two lines extremely simple, C. P. says—*f 
arra^ifRr tjt 

Karahari's reading is satne as that of C. P. The accompanying 
Text has tf fi r t T t T itfr r tfki : fartnetc. Narahari says ^n«r^ tHi...- 

ap^ tri^fc%T m in^fi’iirrk sr Trans, follows the following 

construction—H?T^ ?lflR»nosiTr?I (»wen:J 
fBT fT* 

109. C. P. and Vidya read for ^ found in later 

comjn^Lator^. 

U4. C. P., Vldya and Jtna read for graig (N and MaUi). 

11 8 Narahari and Malli read for gesn found in C. P., 

Vidya and N. Jina seems to read though in the accompany¬ 

ing Text 45J!n Is found, 

126. The verse refers to a custom of testing bamboo before 
,i ^fng it for the frame of a bow. Vermilion powder seems to have 
been rubbed into a piece of bamboo; if the powder adhered to the 
bamboo, it was considered 6t for use. Karayana says 
fi f tjmJT M %Rt tftw ^ |f!f 

JUia says Jwfit for which makes the meaning clear. Here, 

Damayanti*s rosy silk ribbon is compared to the trail of vermilion 
when applied to a piece of split bamboo. 

Narahari says ai^ Sinar fwfet I 

5r—|T3*TtTRnn PrT*T^ *fPn; cnrf i 

ijr-su'-rH ♦ 

4?rtw 41+tdiHfritfd'^d; i 
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w<rffT #ifr<«t: ( sRnn ^ irr^ l 

I 

127, C. P,, Vidyi and Jina read for 5nfenw found in 

Malli, Narahari and N* C. P., Narahari and Malli read gsiWR 

for iTJqin^, 

128. C. P., Vidya, MaUi, Jina and Narahaii read 

for.... giWJpi;. Vidya and Jina read fffSij; for?rf^;, MalU reads 
irfticn:, 

131. C, P. and Vidya read for ei^qi 

C. P. says—ctw W ^ 

ti aig^iRSfi: fl?*rr: ;r Nti^ frjprsRsi^TJI^. 

Jina reads iTW ewsRPlfir-■ if 5^- 

MalU and Narahari read—^^g^rg^TRani. The 
latter says iT?3n ^ ar^a^RSTT €# jf^. 

132. C, P., Vidya* Jina, MaUi and Narahari read S(l4?i||g| for 
Vidya takes it as a @? foroi; ace. to others, the suffix is 

135. C. P. and Vidya read for.... €*7^; found 

in other commentators. Jina, however, criticises the earUer 
reading— ;Trdt^n^fTfg *tT5 aff’sngn e|ScT;SR5i 

qr gisiBi?rftrf?f i tra: ^3m- 

MalU rends for 

Narahari says BTS5Saifg»n tpT: i iTI5’’f%rg I ^ 

*TTil^ I Midi-fr i trsi 

Extracts from C. P.t 4. ^ITtRft WTTW 5I^sT 5^^ «rw 

Tftwr sfiWTft 'if-4'i%dNT *T*R^ ^ R^lH^Wr (5T*3<??T? ^>11^ < ft- 

ijjfH—€rfttft3' ^ 

I “si^qpjiT m'l^^r tnJt 

f*rV4ff^^r% "difl-'iiiii'f; pff^ fhTqrf^rai^ "q "JT’Eqqr- 

qlljUif i CT •ly'lST^IWfq” ^^PRfWIcT: ww =r awRt 1 
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Pp«wiw*( I fi?i ®fft* 

I "ffST ^ I *P?ffe- 

1 ^ jp—“gwfpwr ♦I'linRift^ w’in *rbt 
ffti: «wt5*[mj cTsft *rflri%s 

3 ii^tg^;f 3r?r^ aRTiWur sifta^ 51131 ^: 'lETJrrori »n^ 1 

I 

9. g tw^ ?rf ^irtiTg^ ^rnr w^f ^ 1 srf^^ 

arsn^iT: 1 

Ji?>5 {— 

iraTTiTTyTTf ^ "Eff I 
«ni(m; <ii«i[4iflf 11 

lju4Ki^ i» s»t r^ y%i«y44lw4^y4t% 1 
?n4i(^r-fy««^44'4<r 3 d 

5RHI 5l4i tl 

ani^ iT^rsifftsRt: ^ i^cRrt: g*i^ 1 

f^. ^TJPr^ fw?rt ftTt3i% II 
?f«iT sr^ in3^ ^isn*— 

<niy'Wl444l'l*l ( 3 ; I 

ariW-J t ^ ^ II 

^MjLii4iu & t f^4W4<ir^!j*ia'f Trf5pn?f w^iifi 
41^: 9:3111 I 

w»n*TH^t«il«'^^iftsiJ^: 4fHT^'TOJ3' 
im. r^4rf9^< T P t 3«rwJ II 

22. ^ 5il'*I^Slfl, ^ ^ 

qfr: ^aUTW: I 1%i#;—^T*T^ 9^ 4^ ; 9^te l 9 : I g9: f%»^: '4: — 

C^qlft; iT[ IHTRT 9Tft99: SR^Si: I “tff^TaS SPTfeftsft Prf^- 

M T ag^ l V^-, I"* 

3. Frpin ICnalki Ti %. C7« 

i. Ibld^ K^iks gives an6 f|^ as «mAi|:Kle£ 

S. C restda toe 

R This poniim also it from 
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JWT ^ wwfit— 

w^r qipsTT^*! < 

IT<Tr^ 2'r4|ct »’«|iti ^ II 
*tiT: ^ ^ipifsJrt ^ cR ( 

^ PiK^ II few 
if?T?Ti%j! qeTf|r«i PrssT^wiiinfel^! i 





RIW^R < 


24 . IFI TfWl "T®: *f 3 i^nfls: *H, ft^^UTWRT 

Tr?j ^ I ^—Br-.qTFir w: snw ^ erpr ^qwt w * wr arnsq 

l^fwwur ^WT^Rjjni ^ fe^ g% WTI f%*R:—RRisrf nri^wrR 
snwt^fft ^ IT*II I SP: 9 ?r 7 q ^ |tT^ ^ i 

3Ft!^ wwPr '^frisiR' i atgsiw 3w • 

"?np^TTi a?fm ?n?5^ i w E*rfir^: *t u 

-jwn 'n% i^fti I 

62. JTftleWR*n^frnt fTR*rfirl?T TTSf 3?nsil; I ^filiw iTlirWIIfT 

eT*WT *n? ffirft^ ^c5f ffit aRm^ffr jiWIeT; I tTi?!? 

5T^?rr«n^'—smw i '4 Thk f« ^?w’ ff«i fNrsii^ 

^ *nm?*R fitl l ^r*! f% fsTTFTj I 3|g;iT 

irt gm^ ?Rhfrw: i jri5i?ir*R*r rWfr irfir ' 


W. ^ 3i(uwrttynm, fiw irf ^Ruiitif^^; 

ffS’iL *TR w: R fT^ I truj I 5nr i | 

«5%nrl SWT (TW »paf { wfewl q 

*Tfir>n 3 ; bthh <h*iw 4 s^ Pi »it sw *fnilf 5 i ff»pn?— 4 <it^Rt 9 - 


7. TldyS ssjre— *piT fSt^ ^ irRT 

gf% fRi ffe < srn4 ^*7 t sihr iRfitrs cri 

?iw*rrr^r5i^wrrf > 5 ^: 3 ?^, ttw 

fRW: I 

8. Vidytt And MnUi wd 3 qi{% for 
P, 141 , Vol. I o{ HiUebrandt’i oditiffi. 
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3^ fT^ WIrT: IloftcIT ^WSn'” qsi jf 

"fiiRT 1'^ ?ra%f?i (T!3 ^w 

qiT ?TyMir<dl4?fi<^^: I Ji^—^ 3c^]rr»Tiii% arsrfjfpr 

^ n 3q?n‘' 3q^trer?i Ewar (w ?r ?mT t 

*w i ^nnttrara 5?ir*ti ^Rt ^fif: i 

*i«li^ flisf sm 5^: ' 31^ w *r^ ^■ 

ssT ^*T7T ansr^nf w % ff«n ^ 5waT ^ftsNf ^ *nq *n,*ii*5i^ 

SIT ?rST iqTsi ^ smi ErewrRfsit wgwra^s 1 ^isrin^r m"' 

ff Ufft'bi.iv’H Trt; 3r3i liT^ I affs g ^ ftm 1 1%^ 

1 aagafETi i 

0&. ^SiElIT^ m ^ ?I1 ^Rt JIT^lnftait 

jTBg^Ri iiPtq^tn fiT m *1^ 1 afaraftput^ 

ftsiETRl gcftsTt *r^ ETtRfft SRfrt I ^ ^TtifRU ll^lT 

iR «Rwr ^ ^fw I sertsws^ w w^r ^ 

goft rs^: m 5 ^ 1 qr f^s3 gSR *n =?r =t wsrftf i 

JTW 3?Srenqi*i^fRRm Err^sroHm ajlm^ «RrHW 

4iqn>«s^ jnif-3^ ^f%5r»ni?t^55T 

I ii|iii it 8|^ i aiw: 

«ira5R ^lq?RR 1 g a^ i fr«n^— 

!r«Fii«ait ?|tjt i ^ t 3qm m q?t argirratspr i 

73. I "^rmR^T ^ 5ffi!RT 3lfm 

3T5 f«n aiPifi^ I g ^ tTii afi^I^ 

Prartd jtsi cr iTqn k 3re*nfi; ^mfg. 2*r^ ai?iFt 

10. Ought to bt irtnw, 

U- Cf. Niriyaiuii’i sncotid explaMUtlou— ^qRfsT^ +fwT[q*!T CERIt f^UTT 
^ ^ <11^ TRiqtf^, 4iqwr*TJjlWai«rqT 37^ (siT^ ?tR1^ ) ’iqRfiRrtERIeTM 
^tlTRP ^fsl^. 

12. C oi^lnioK mrijil « qlrT^r which doe* not suit the context. 

ts. c........-Tr5f (Tw WRIT jna Jnr tiT Tian I 

q^ifrq^ *rir ^fJTfrrq; I 

U. Cf. KivjupnddiJio. CHaap. X — g^H^Rrfq gvriqat tl? 515^ 

ifiFg 3 awras^sft 1 Enaii^a»q afirmM ’I^l'i' ^ 

<(Hq nT (^filHWT f^% fTsr5TRfi<.*Mm^*1: 1 apn^i^F^f ®‘®- 
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Jifl; ^ srmfr (T?t ^ ^ i " it 'fwrt 

Rft ^ ^ '’!wft^ I 3IT ?if!; qit :i{rnrf^ ?rt, 

Krif *rl itciT *!??% " J??C %=rj^. 

?TS|T^ 3 ff%HJT l ” **ff(T 

figiil: I 

90. *int^ ^ *nr ^juar fpf jfnSwPjr- 

ft; ir iHf t c?3r?ir i f% fif: irit ^ wrira?! 


3ftr»i^!rni ^ I f%^r *WT^-ft: Tiift I 3ii?q-- 

^ ?!Tf 3 t!l?I I '«r 45 ni^ ftTV% ( »f:i^ ?J^T Sit^w 

4t^'iW 14^M<|i*{f'|)n,»tCT<tn*i, 3W| 

r(f^^^pJ^f l t ^ w I lips? ^ 1 5?ireiw5i 

4<3 ^Ofir ) 34frt 


ift?!iifi*ij3 =w Sim 51^ iiHRm t 'mr gft ^ 

=? *1^ I 1?^ E^ ^n^lw ' '* ” i ^ 

gilUT mt^!3 I 


08- -1-41HH aimnj iftfrii^: wTj sj^ft snfUrJ gt 

31^ I tTzfrff^im: It: ^ M^a«i si«r i ?teT Bw*t t 

!fr ffeift??j m: l4tijw 5 ^ Jir^ gt 

m. 5ifrt *?i ?qfwn'‘» T^wt siqjt nw g?f |q 1 
«T^m« I 

101 . ^ ^ fftq auFtpft 

^fli^snsTH ara i ffeicTW fwit 4 ^ 3 %: Tq^ststfr 

I f%i^jiTJiTH4MW; 7imra{?r^ini I ff| 
jftjR ^«-ii^r<{4qivm: < mw% ^gqqmfini I g!T; 

jnn*cTqlfiT: rqi ar^fRil si^a?! 4T ^ irapir ^ ew 1 ^ ftqqwn 
qq ETT; 1 ?raR —^^41 ^ft43 I tf?! 


15. C iJi? ^ I 

16 . KAvyapralc^, Chap. VIL 

17. c 41: aitw^W ^ ari^RT^ii qlwa iyitft$4W ^ *mT « ^ 

JTHR^ ?TB!4t;t ansr 54^ ^j^rf^qipt q^^ST' 

1®, Vidi« lays qTPil%4T E[^?q toif wTf^H 

smu 

19. 2. 4®, Part L 
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1 gfe: > 

iffp 1^: 1^: <n^>: 'Wf^i I 

*n^inirij sf^spjwtf ^dH^i*llti, fF*n if^ WfC^l 

5ftr fiur t ^fe: I H I tii+i«<n^ H<1F^[»n 

ftrfe: I ?f tpri^wt • ^ 3*RT&j *iTOi ^ simr i 

aigai^Tj ?wwrre^ t 

I as. 

ftlilTPiRTitlfl, T^ar^wit aPlJcRrai I 

ai?ET5n<l. <J^*TS®J3^rt’T*I: 1 f^t I !Tfff I (Tf^- 

JITt» lEW 1 aigrjftxf''^ (PT: * i^ilif'l^rtj 

«I?I^ t a^tw aprftratrprm: i 


CANTO rv 

13. C. P., Vidyi, Malli &Qd Jina read sjpiiiia for aimf^ 
• Th« latter reading is artiikdal, 

16. C. P., Vidya, MaJli and Jina read for 6*R5aiH , 

63. afjitf5n—Acc. to Narayapa, who reads eto s^fT, antl^ 

•rtSt C. P., Vidya and Isanadeva read, however, 

onft^Tn. Malli reads Jina does the same, but he explams 

the reading anr^fm. Malli explains arm thus—qi ^ fePr* sun 
<i|[ili?l4^*IHiiliWinTfct Bgtqtiti app aiiir*Tiil4f ^cTl I Pn^pJ^- 

STspi?:^ » !T 

igrf^^ttnfrftftr «gp^ref i at^fir aisifd tnit tTra3i^i*!Tsnf*rl<d* 

tSr<1^2R I For C. P's explanation see Eixtracts. 

66. C. P., Vidya and Jina read itgi^iffT^ for found 

in Malli and N. 

68. C. P. reads "ipp for (N and Malli). The 

former readiDg Is given by N as a variant 

70. C. P. and Vidya. read for.The 

latter reading is given by C. P. as a variant 
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73. C, P. and Vidyfi read tor...... wrot found 

in N and Malli. The former reading is given by N as a variant 
Jina reads...... and gives...... as a varient. 

76. The verse is varioiisly explained. See C. P’s explanation 
in the Extracts. 

Vidya alone reads for C- P.. Vidya, N and Jina 

agree in reading Malli and Isanadeva read 

but the latter explains the reading also. Acc. to Jina 

and C. P. fireiatcr is the form of preceded by 

Acc. to Karayaiia, it is the *TJ^ of the snT*T^*T^ root ^ 
(lq?[. I^nadeva derives it from ant mentions 

the reading and says WT*r. 

Acc. to Narayona and Jina, “to be ihree-eyed 
means “to be angry". Jina says also that the “thiid" eye might 
refer to ttfir? ), 

Narahari says aTRfJnt ?rfk ^ ^ 

apT^ STfijclt >1^ ^ Wi.'ftf filftm; 

77 , C. P.r Vidya, Malli and Jina read tfi*i ^ for «fii 

90. Some read aqf for awri^n^. Malli reads anr 

and explains it as 

91 All read ^ for the incorrect 5 ^ found in N. See PL 
Sivadatta's note on the verse. 

0 g_ 'The hi order to avoid looking at the rising moon, 

turns his back at the east; and the south wind fT^rn^) which 
might mean also 'the wind from the right’ comes and touches him 
on his left, and not on the right because he faces the weaU 

The ^ wind is thus not The real meaning is, 

1, NBTehari says gi-uil ^< 4 : I ^I^Pt. 'R'll 
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however^ that the south wirwi, though called fr^rurt^, is never 
(favourable) to forlorn lovers. The epithet ‘the 

wind that oimes from the South, the region ruled over b.v Yama' 
is {nirposely used; such a wind, of course, cannot be pleasant or 
favourable (^!^). If, however, we insist on calliiig it 
we must suppose it to be the right fsjl^vr) urm of Cupid. 
Throughout the verse the word is played upon. 

The idea of forlorn lovers turning their hacks at the moon is 
found in Kadamhari— ?g*TT»TftFTf?Tfl: „„ 

102. fHhgg ei&ftR: C, R Vidya says >0iT- 

iiiQmttttU: I —aw siTsrdlk atr^ t srfl 

^ It 

110. C, P, and Vidya read 5 :flnnl for 

MalU and Jina abo read arfir, 

111 . C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read (uni) 

found in MaUi, Jina and N. The latter, however, gives as 

a variaivl. 

112. C, P. reads ; 3 ? 5 giaTPt^[qT 5 r 3 i«nf^s for irfTif^W'fiiWaTiSi 
found in Vidya and N. C. P. remarks ararf^ftRt 'Hil'diH, i 

Jina (Text) has but Jina 

reads and remarks that, though ^ and ifiiiTB mean 

the same thing, we have to suppose a dlHerence in shape. Malli 
reads and says ^innlr; 

113. C. P. mentions as a variant for 

US. C. P,, Vidyi, Isanadeva, Malli and Jina read 
for. foutul in N. MaUi reads RSRR: 

-a 

found in C. P., Vidya. N and Jina. 

17. Narahari reads il 4 ayi^t^[lrt(;i||||iricm for 
, He says ^nsnjr^wTir^l^nTTSitrft ehe^i 
iP sini^ f^: ^ wm BrftoFisraw 

i *nnfi si¥Jit ’wmir^tkik v ?!Hi 
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mntr!|> ^ arR' i ji iiii?t: i ^r^tfl^: i 

C. P.. Malli and Jma read for 

12L Vidya, Malli and ffarahari read KRtafi^TRlVlfe: for ir^- 
found in C. P, and N. C. P., however, mentions the 
fornaer reading. Karahari says af^ I 

fJt^fiTr SUHT! iPf) 

I i^nrii sni snRftfi gf i «r¥fr(?r gr i wftw- 

wnn ^RfRfcil fgSlTJiiT i See also Extracts. 

122. C. P-, Vidya, Malll and Xma read fo^ t 

Extracts /rom C. P,— 

18 . ^f^t ^r^iHrr ?it i iFiit ^rg; 13ft ?np*d 

snf^fif: *r#fJr: PiOw“ii^ aigBr-ftsPr 

iTTireTf ^ ®*rfSRiiR n ^ rnri ?i^f ' 

gl^ «WT!j^ ainn*t ifhTT^r'nt^^P** PtdsjflrPC, 

gl«t<j[iitri *rgf?r tTpto:: 1 *r: 

iiftHT'f'tf qgtT* fiw aissrf^Tfi^ > 

s 5 Tf 5 i^% I arsr g atwltiT Rsjffl atgflf^ sft srat ft *!rfi(T^!¥r ^ 1 

tn’rats*!® ^llcr ^ =f 3 f 5 T 3 ?Rf I 

20. giji ^ngtriginRt fw— 

f^iTif^ ing?sRfi I iT^irfFxn 5 n^?g s^ttirn 1 atlr 3 iT«ag 1 5 S’t: 
?r?n ^ ^ irtn ^firi ^ 

^sftipfT *R ^nni*rwl^ ^ o^tnsgmw 1 

43. tRi 3 R g|w w I fTgi 

iigaai tRT cT^n Rnin^ 3^ < *rwP^ 

afaiT^ 1 w !Titt ^^rwlf^ ^T;" ^Rt 

aift “ Tt^ r rgfft g tRRt T feco^ ti^nrg^ g^ ?fir^ sp^ 9#- 

SttittTHfl Rr<{Vt I ■aig.Jiin: I 

2 . Ntuahiirl say* twi =asS: (^: sfgTfSf 1 ^ 

fW ^ I ^ 

%»U|l|H =r 5 (Ricf I g f^: V 5 RHTST: ClffifO 

^dtfRTHRH I 

3. Migha 1. 1, a. 
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44. 1g(TE3[gf!? ^ 

¥r%^ *T^i?T nl^rrTOT^ift?T f^f^^iwfi <H 3^ 

^=TTlRrfni;i f%»i?TH—=C?raiTt: 'Kt'fi gjit: ^SW*lT: 

^n?sT^; %^[5?rtTK ^ i 

1 lTpimr*iT si 5 ntr*rf^: jEwri^m^R^ ffir ^'=n 5^' 

giiPTt ^rg, ^ ^ 5 nfr • ?r«irfi ir?H»if 4 i sf^i^i 

Mtf g d l Mf: TCr^ KrsrS’i' TWtg: l ^ \ at fri+iol* 

t ^ fii Sf 

»Tfeg*l. I JnsNt: (tm: « t OTftlffRI^ifti*! 1 

63 - ^ ?fe *r^ I n't Ws ' iHr-riH'«tH*tft 

1 ^ ii^j sTirfJj ^ ^sna^r^'t^ < Rr-mf^rang:^F?r \ 

^ ciurlt 9 n«Tg «5^! 1 3 fw »i% ^fSr 5 ft i <1^- 
sp5TffRrTg.«iFW^WtS^^ 1 ^ ftaf tT? 1 afsnir^ aiftft: sift+JI^ 

ftf(n:f^f5 %: i ft m fiiit: awiw ^ > 

spmj arm f^n ar«ftw ' *nt jtt swfT^ni i sf jt anai i ^ ^- 

«rr5: i fttJrat ^^TS?; I aRT ?—^ 

gR% I 5 «n^ i ^ 55 ii‘ sr^cqt iftra^’it, «“ 

76. g^fiR' ^fl^^^lt4a 3R^3t nfJnrj t W—EtWRR at 
Tl^it:* ftiRi 5 TS?t gtr tTiat 4 T ^Tf^i I Wt | 9 R Rft wilr^rt r^gf 
irt ft ^^lit fsft^ag afit 5 ei: ^sfa fatafsiaftapl 1 

3 Rg 5 imR 5 g. aftpTmrorah^Ta; 1 511 *ltft ftaiftaft!; Wil.1 »Ti^ I 

wa '*vtt^Rjntt ^;’* 5 ft taft 5^ ^ft 1 aTaigTril siri'fr- 

ine.i #*: f^> ^ «nntn%^t?nat?t I srh aw wiftsfvatT: ^ ^ f^; 1 
?nr iftirpta; 1 ?T*n ^ ^rar^eifan^, > awR. fsit^?:! ama" 

CT?!’ ^Tffj I 3 ?!lS 3 Tg*TTt ^ I STKJW fft I 

^ I a; 3^ a*Ram awan ^aasrPra^q 

a^hTR iT(Tf aft^ I gaRarg art ^raar gfrai *Tafe^rRt ^ratat ftarftr: 
ait: aifti an^jfjitdt saff gsraft aaroT^rftTt ij^aRnu 1 

4 . Ms. 

% HfouLcandra"! Aj^k^thosam^txiha 3. 6^^ T. 

B. Vii^ya «y» na; qft^t saiftaw.i^ffaT I aat m 

lt^ 4 t a-af!af^ Ram: ?5ro: 1 


T. A^ghfcrjhrj^f*^ " ^ 2L1. 
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^ ’iW: w ^™T^ csri—^f^rai 

anffT* ^ 1 BlfiTHTftfi^fSr 3rfwfireftfiPfT: » 

5lf^fRtJT*Pn Jn^iaN^n I a(*f :(TffSninfiniinT: 

»5f^: ^ iTH^g^ « 


CANTO V 

4 C. P* reads (^55^) for found in Malli, 

Narahari and N* Vidya and Jina read which is 

given by Narayai^ as a variant. C. P. mentions as a 

variant, but it is probably a mistake {or ^aq*f. 

IL C, P. and Malli read ?f PM for Vidya reads 

PTH—^ JTTT^: ttWfrrafe^t'!; |»TT5i 

17. (Malli and N) ...... (Jlna and Vidya) 

.C. P., Jina and Malli read for tttiTPi found in 

C. P. and others. 

34 C. P., Vidya, Jina and Malli read 4gild\4fildi<: for 
ncft ^ftranc;. 

49. AH except N read for 

83, C. P. and Vidya read sr^fn for attfet. 

85. Malli alone reads 

for 

* > 

94, C. P., Vidya, Malli and Narahari read SHtHpi; for 

ergjTTiI. 

8, Cf. VldyS— ^ 

jj^j ^ 1 ^ 1 Wiriyana “3« Siftl- 

ITH 5R WpST Stiqifrftfrr ipftBWiWJrJn (^f^O ’ TaTST^ I 

wnl fa Ski'll tt t t 

a, Cf, HfiUi- ir^ffUTfJTntfirt wfisRpif 4i?fl(5n«.fi (Tw 

gvnntpT^ sfVt *rfStTi etc. 
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WO. C. P.. Vidyft. iainadeva and Norahari read W- 

t[^ gsinra ior ^cnrfSSJr^^. 'fh* former reading is 

mentioned byNainyaija as a variant C< P. says *nE5Ft 

am?> I "gpjTwrg^t'wiwrt *' ffe 

^ Narahari ramarks i?^(5i^li^rl. g«in« 4 « 3 H? 

sig^i;:. 

110. c. P. remarks- ^ ^ ?<fl 5 raa* 

snjaftw " »i tiwwi^nnidi-ft nwtgi' 

^ (Vamana’s KavyaJamkara 2. 1* 16* 16) l* afjf V im%«nni4l- 

a Iti *-44^ sn^flllnH ■ 

112. C. P.* Vidya and Narsbaiii read tm*- • 

^ 1 ^ (N and Malli) . N remarks *11^ Sf^W^HUT | 

113. e^ftiinTT^— ” ?r 

gR " gfe STilW 3I*n^ 9f!ja?ni: C, P, 

115. C. P^ Vidyi* MaUi and Jina read for 

m. C. R, Vidya, and Jina read for. .... ^ . 

Jina says snn -<.^ 5.11 Kdd 8 *n atfliRrsW:. Wall ! reads 

121 . C. P. and Malli read SipgKr:, like N5r6yana. Vidyfi and 
Jina read ft|^ 0 :. C. P, remarks «ia W:, ^ 3 

^1*11(1. I 

132. C. P., Vidya and isanadeva read ?rm srt Sfit H ti*l PUH: 

for 57*1 3 % ...... found ui other conunentators, C, P. says 

»rPl >at*iK nfil it it smfetR: t 

133. C. P.* Vidya and Jina read foe gl^' 

(Main and K). 

135. C, P., Vidya, Isanadeva, Malfl and Naraharl read gfiK 
far 5 ^. Vidyi, Jina (ootnm,) and Maili read i^nfrrf like 
N, G. P., Jina (Text), Ifianadeva and Narabari readfltiftrftl, 
See Extracts. 


1 , blw £xtmGti fi. M 
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m 

Extracts from C.P.— 

29, >re*rt^ =t imr i ^Pt- 

«fW =I I *ianj *im: ?I?PiW 

q^ing: ^ TOTwi# it I titftsft ‘ 

?fin PTwifii 'iTJTi'n^ ^ ^ ^ tft 

p&i t I *T»r Pfft55tft*rs =r 'iT'lfiT I 

iT?r; I PfRPtrfil tJra:r fi^; attf?f; 'ft: *pr 

tr^ftr t fTSinftsft ftw j 

^T^iPr I m^siiit ff *raiH I ?mt ^ gttft:*—JpftsPr ^hPrpnR?- 

I 3nT?^"T'I)TnjWlHS5fl 'IttHSI^SI^ JRT®!*! I 3??^ 

cTfttngi ffK^*^ wHtuiaiw^^R^, !T??tft*n5!?Trors4 w an^t5ip?i 

fttTI5?iq ( 5igtr?f ^ fsr^iTrqn fPf3 ftra*| I iRT: Tt ftWPft =nft3 € I 

?Tf^ I fc}T%tii Ppmmi fiwwsT iw^^swi < aift 

Hicfti^llc^H I rtcT^ ^rPWiiii SI^I^: < 

39- ST^ >J(\w^ I *iift I fi*HL^H— 

^R3|PPl> S'??! *pft EllinaWl4tsft *f1‘ti«f- 
gw n?I^: < fw tpj ^Rsnflfef < 3^^ 

:n«r i mi ft it^ter- 

ir% I fli ^ ^ ^ ^rfttftTi I 

msPi ^ftritwit!Erf?r *rs 

pi^nsT I i 

KT^tjpft It ^1 ifisrPr^ ^ ftn?^ : 5^fiF5W ^3*^^*t* 

^f5?npsfni! WI3|^ '^^'- ^riw»9 ' 

siFurei fTfera^ ^ ?ft: ^<r ’^'3 

g'^, smtwfe, ’ft'ft %r«ifi: 
rpi'atftfir i tRPun sr % m: »it w/i ^' 

trrar q^'?^*Tfsfei i t^dN'W'ni ?Tift ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ai%*n »t?5 I 

f:f^R[l®n; I ftWERtspi ^ 

H\ HI cBT ^ I ?irrBr g*Tqi^^w ^»n 

2 . 
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'K I ^T9IT: «4h i^’n^i't 8?^* 

I ^^w?Ti®Er*i; i f**r ^ftrfsRRi^ 

jf^f^i si 3 *rf^ 5iTi% (Til ^'TPi;^: 5^Pr 

55 Tf^ 5 Wprnl^ ?9n#H Wf 1 ?T JTWf^ WW>3 iwSf'ki s^ffurenftrfil? 
fSm I i wrai B i^fa^q. » 5T gsRaoT^wi' sr 

I ?WT ^ W^S^f^S^niSf I 

4I<^4IHI^^<4K[^NI *RT; It I SIW PplW I ^fftlSF: W<®1 

1 ^ «i(Tf!n ii<n 51— 5 *p?Tfl wam^Pi ^ i 
ci^iikun; II ^^rPr t sfaw^ i 

124. aw *I*l«*l^‘<i*l'l+lHSRr?l, I I ^ 5PI, ^^?5ThTf^* 

?w; iqufft sffiigHJli^ ‘ ^ ^ =jp^5TT5ra jw trs^t qr ns: =^- 
aift I qrfSniiw ^:3tRir>w^q ( 

^ I fi rimtSwrh OTtsRq: i -^'^q^i'itqnw =q q i 

sfWrf^i 5^: .f isR^n^Tq: I fwqq fiS 3 ®nR^ t swr.— 

Wf 1^35 i q^ =q ssk’qsRtrq. 1 ^ ^H?r ^qi^gqtqrq: i 

5 |?T tjq arfii 5 *ijdcl ^ ac^qrf^qsq^Tqfrnr i cW:?!*?'?' 

fti?: I 

127. q?^ ^ firgsqr awrf^ ?M!r* 

^iw^^i-^jj i ti lin I* cf<n qf® flt(ilqi»iiRw5.''m i <i‘Tf-'ia^iri 3 , 
»tqqqw5nfi? ^ 1 li siq^qmrqqT 4t;K[!55! '^T5qw^^- 

ftj^rftRqfnrt i "few ^ 1 aifi: 5i^wmfq t ^ 

tpjMt ' f%#—qiT?w ^^ignjirPr ^^nq 

ar« i^f^ ^aft'Si^Iq 1 aw ^ {qasricf 1 

135. qf ^ % (W qisw^ liliq i+i«n qfe nf^^fiRTfhn^lrs^ 

qlWqtRf 1 f^iIyTT—W: R*WI STUlf^ I ^ (it ’WTqf 9^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ri^niT^^y^ !lf3*r3f 55^1 ai^ ari^qq qw 5R!ir l?qj^ ^ I 

qin ^ qi^ ^ ' aw =q ifs 5w 9% 

qi 3 ii(i^!^ 3ign».iq5nT, at^ >9^ (Wfq ^wi- 


3. c %i!r 

4 - c qqfq qft qw^tqi ^■■.. 

i. Set Vocab. sub voce. VidyA say* ?Ft ^ ^ I 

qi ^ qiii^: qfeqfSrvTiqfT 9% aTipi«K, 3Wiw*rf*i^ qfii qw 

I *£qfr-RW anft^ ?c^qft5!r HTlf r q^ I (Wt ^qf 1 
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5 % SrawiS^ST, ?T*n ' ' 

?% ^ 3?T5P^*rfcr i wPr grpfuf 

^ I ^la": aft ’sT^itfrr 3?':^^ «fpRr^*^ 

amftii'TT ifsfesii I iTin ^ 351^^13^-— 

"areg 5^‘> 

»nt ^dt ^Rnft^sfr 5^ ^ f?i I 3if^ ^ ^3^ EPP amfeft ^Stdr 

OT5WWT t 

Karohori explains the first two lines thus— 

3 ?wrefiTfefj|^ stdt ? 3 W: Ei^ sdtvftt: ^^dr 

itdrfT arqmjt I issrwfipft irt sif&?ii 'wr^rf 

^ij q if psT ? ; tiffTirtcf^f^ jmnJr?riiT 3 if^- 

(Tiig*r^ ^ w >!n {TuiEwt ^ adrsi^n^m^ '«nf ^ 

^f^gpn 5^; ^ t ewi sto- 

^ aiti,i>)i s( R pft ^ i ert 1 

tjdr I Etm ariNEtHf^ERi^^n^ 

*iT fn?5fr I ^ ?df ^dr ttiMs^i i sr ^ ^f% sn^f udt ^ m 

JIRT^* <pjft?n*n ^ 1 iy4!iiiEir+|i: ^RiyRtPiNr<ii<ii «i: 

sRijSrt# wwipqTsfi R»T |dr ^ \ (?rr) ’wfif ^*ra^!wflrwT- 

qrf I f% I armufimw 

a{H^ [ ^*ivf ET^ *1^ WTl ETT t 3 Tt 3 %RT^{I^in^’?^rft l^pft^lf^- 

mfSRTSRTMl *ft*ihJ^: I ^ ardRun; 'Rjdr siftrin^il^ 

^z I atr^ciip i 'RRt wi^in^Pr aifti^^iTirf w; m 1 

3n^T^srTt^(|E; <1^; arfiTf^'tf: 'iw^^kUhwmi ^fJWfltrt *r 3 fd?f 1 ^rM^- 
EHRWfM^ ifttliW: I ifVHi4^^^T ^!tfl^s4; < 


30JiTi£n?t f? !n^i{i4K 5?^ ?EE; I *1— *( pTcj 

^nwi. anWR srdtgEftffT srum wi: euirES^cnwi^ adtiiriT^ 

t I Jlfcr43T SiRirMfif: 1 ip fW 

ntwitfiT; *rr ^n*i stdf ^T^Rt i fffft ariVr I ?nPf 

»mdr I 

6. Kityaywiawautasutra 3, 2. 3, 4, 6 {Chowkhjinibn «d.. p. 3(»). 
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CANTO VI 

1, Cr P*j isansdeva, Vidy&i Natahari, Malii and Jina read 
for found in N. 

9. C. P. and lanadeva read efi ril{;iTnn 

for 

(ft 

gra4*^ trsf^fttfSp^found in N. 
TWjini and Karahari foUow the same reading as C. P. except that 
they read ft*n?*iPn. 

IS. C. P. Vidyo, I^nadeva and Jina read for 

(Main, Narahari and N). 

30. C. P. and Malli read ^f^rr for (fftRT^n found in Vidya, 
IsanadevB, N and Jina. 

32, VidyB and iianadeva read SfWRfJf 
and MallL C. P. reads JIFitiTft SfigS^I:. 

36. Vidya, C- P. and Malli read for 

NarayajM admits that 5% W'lhrR, 

Vidya reads 3M71 for 
45, g l Ran y W —Narayana explains it as 
?fl. Vidya takes ?ffts in the sense of ‘gold' only, 

48. C, P., Vidya and MalU read (tf^ for arft^, 

SL 3 fifkfl[ 5 n;$N:_Acc. to Vidya. 'R- 

^ anfefJffn^ft^flTPRTl tRt 

cmti i *t(Ht 1 ^ an^ifiCT i ^tat f 

sn? sfrl^sfirff; i ^ ^ ^ i 

Nateyana’s explanation is simpler.—anUtfllfT •TTWt 

(PR ftVs apfwRUfd:- 

53. See Extracts for variants. 

54. MnUi alone reads fRif ^14*143 

^vpnd^ 

^ ^ l^m^nqTffi^l is the 

common reading. 
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C, P. resds for Vidya has the 

Latter reading like N3iayaiia and Malli; but, imlike K, he takes 
as In transitive. This makes the verse very simple— 

*T 1 5i%5T «tn ^ tnin 

HHH Jj®: ?nn ?9 I fPT f'fp-rai «n4»t|#ipn 'ftq'tfSH 

3nf&«i?Et 3JJTW I reftrfii ^sigRtMi^L—* 

snrfii^ i ^ <TO«rt Brawwnrat: ^ft?T 

Jina’s first explanation is like Nariyaija’s-* ( iTPIT*?:) 
3RTW*n^ His second explanation is like that of 

Vidya—arngj g^T: g^Tj 

%r5iwini *Trela^ if isanadeva simply reproduces 

Vidjm’s interpretation. 

56. Vidys and C. P. read 5 ^; giRfsf for g??; g^rss? g^: 
found in Malli and N, 

57, C. P., Narahari, Vidya. Esanjideva and Malli read f^^- 

ttanriimi Pu t q H. for.fifttlini found in N. 

66. Vidya, l^nadeva, C. P. and Malli read ?Trfl%SH: 

Irrglf found in N. The former seems to be the more natural 
reading. Malli says ftdt^ SW: S'^rtrfiWW; Vidya 

says ??»frt(f 5 TT; 

Nariyana expounds the compound as —(Wl:) ^ 

(«Rhr^) ^ 

% 55 %, He takes ga as a ^ form also, hut his interpretation is 

farfetched—^ T^: ^r, 

Jina reads ?ren(l1H SLltHPf 

^ mx . t -ns m 

prat gftpSPUT: alkHty'illd. ^T?sitif I 

Narahari reads *»>'* ^ ^ 1^; V 

gH ff^r 5H ^ <ilHi*«cflf^ ST*ftRT- 

gg f93RT: ¥?5r; ^ 


L Niralittri wmJs 
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71. C. P. and Vidya read ior «r found in Nara- 

hari, Malli and N. C, P* and Vidya take the compound 

a* a Narayana takes it as a qualifying Nala. 

76. C. P.p Naiabari, Vidi'S and Malli fcad KiwnH. fw 

83. ^ —^Vidya and Malli read ^ *T%5t; C- P- reads 

84. ...... Vidya remarks— 

^ JTT^: I ^igsTT f% !T *n*rft awfiFT^T II 

87. C* P. end Vidya read for 

85. C. P,, Narahari, Vidya end Malli read referring 

to Damay^ntt 

N reads H ^ I f%H?i PH;—1=^ *n#- 

s?t?n¥itin;, 

96. C. P.. Vidya. Malli and Narahari read for qs$- 

99. C. P.i Vidya. Malli aind Narahari read f***^ W^Tcft 

and connect g with 

100. C. P-, Vidya and isanadeva read for found 

in WnlU , N and Narahari. Hie latter says ^9fl anift^ angft 

Vj <1 ^1^ sngtPr. 

102, C. P. and Vidya read SpnlV'fl fNTOW^n: for 3?qTf^* 
found in Malli and N. 

C, P., Vidya, Narahari and Malli read *6lili for iiirg- 

See Extracts. 

Jina reads like Nar&yaiM. but remarks 

«ini^ gi?iffFrrf^ ^ anf^ aj^rf^ arf^Tflai 
l^3rj wfll 3r?5iFSfclW 5{Rrc*R: 1 

Narahari who reads anTTf^ir«IH4<H<nn: says w apf^- 

^TOFTTf SR^TftpRPItsrt I ^ 3^ ft ^ 

lt^53*rfft^i«5er f% lijjTt ^ ?r^ii ^tT% sraft 
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^ I ms^f sr*, st 5 5 ^;- 

Narahari mentions C. P.'s reading as a variant 
^ «Tre SRlf? ^ ?3RTf^ 31^: a ^ ^ iTRT 

IMnadeva explains both readings and remarks on apn^^T—iTf^- 

105, C, P., Vidya and Mali) read for 

107. C, P.t Vidya, iMnadeva and Jina read 
«r^; for arRTR ,,.... Malli reads STOtT^ffnirTR3;^|tl —^tutrr 
yWlJf ^PifTI ancr^TP?: f*T! ^ fSRTtft® 5n^ 

^ gpftilRiTtl, But this b hardly 

the meaning of the verse. 

Exlncts from C P, 

2 . ftJiTift: ?pf f^#Tn Jtnnririi 

3^ siniw g ftCTt R: ^ 

JrraiPRI I 

'?it 59 cmts'reswRiaW'wrilrtfiit^AisfrtiiiW:— 

trtrfMI "Pprrlswc 1 ^trat it 

Eng *P*Rfr <mn>i:*n! 1 JRffe ^ ferw^ ^fs i ^vti rg sr^Ttit ii 

ERT E'^'«i(^ln^<il SsSf^ftsaPPPt gtrl 1 1P5 d^lwci) >11! f It 

EnfrertpRl^ 1 siRw*r. ^i?ra?flw% n 

3 ^T^R^ETI f spT^i3 *ft*!ll?<3 SUrT^ II Sf^JfTlI 

ETdlS+n^j ^iKiiHTtET ^T^IETTf! I ST^Ttf! *1^1^ ir[riTI*«iiitl 

^ fswEftRTEi; ^ ?rftr i? #Pr% i ^ g 'riWtf 3 11 

rjwyJWMN%*lM‘^Rni«: I WRRIHRtft ‘ ?g5rl^SaR^E^ 
*<i«iU’^fRiqit+i'il ' %r^HiPti* t ttW JFiTI 

7. 81^ w =r3: ^TTTfiRT ?RTIIR ^>EIfl SREft^lfg gt I STRl'ft^ 

*TR^tJR 1 WB0: I ^Ttn Wl: re^SIHr 

W: f^^rfer 1 41^ ^ ggr^n^ TRxR*Ti:t* 

RTtrf^ » angSTRI g-W ^ sRfJIlf I 

51. Ef^ ^iPPEfR^ ftW; Epst SRIW <IKMH4ld I i?— 

anfwfirfn^i wiRt.w; ariRiip ri«i»<i; tr^ t aicsNrfkififip^ 


2. Raabu IS. 54, The curreit reading is 
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3(ra*T. I ^ ^ ft^n* 

fTurra^tq'^ 1 ^RnJirw(if%T ^ anf^sfen i 

vpan ^ sitE^: I af^T fMrm ♦ 

aji^psjiisjt^^siTini^ fy^i^ 1 c—roi^ 

afftiltsft ^ ft«CTTP> fr^ w 5iP^ nr!mmj!'i«i3*^'Ki5 

«ii; ?i*ii?ft^fs*jrimflr ?i^ m 

^m. wm. t w ^ ‘ ^=' 

5(p^ *ra »T^(«f, ^f^TiT ^ vrft«ri^ 

^^ T^ttwrim 1 stti g flWfejFfSpT 5iT^?itR»ji^«ifeSil JmtftOTffr' 

ara ftH^f5=i: 1 ?Ttl??r; ' ^Tggg 

5T&<mm ?Pi i?r^ ^ ^s ' 

in«tfi?^: I ara^ ' aF^nJr?*ni?r^ srarf^ »iij« t 

si?*t«n g(%*rtfT% ^rpti ^I?t < 

,pT,3^an smi^spi sn^Tfn^: I ^ra^rnr ^m 

sr 3 irlwWW; l l VlRft M ^3|wf?P*R!I «T^' 

^niR spjRnim^ =r 3 ^ afpw^aremftRt^ i 

^ ^ I ppsit aratPl ^ *T^ llfftiRTSR^t ^ 

^ ? *Rf(f ftfim I ^ ^ smtrsfiiT i 

f[^IIT^%;flEi4 irar^ adsw^^ Vm ^*n% 1 3R?«fifiwTftiT: 

Itw^:» W ST JT aife^TlftW I ^ *1%^ ST^^T- 

^iRuifiigRt t ^s^n^fon^ ^ Tra: 

^ Tm t 

^ jspifir ?im 1 R aMf ^ T3rUI, ( 'p^^^TO^T, hH ^ • 

ar?! ^ >#«t !n*iProf(nJT^ i 

^ ftr*ri TTPlt ?[«f 1 ff;— 

anfisfiRT^ sreSt^ 'nw^«7 i *Ff&% gafjpram 

srrfRiT^ fTtm ^ «TOqt*nft5fim r^ i ^ wtrPia^ 

gjxgfimsPr ^ 345#sni ws*pm arfs^rtiR^tiffn ^ » 

5,pp^,^cR'i^TFJPT Mt 51^ WFt €PnfejnW3»^ ^ 

fipfaipm3«^^CttR I ci^:^ a^igfqcf^ > 5i#s?#»nfisjr- 

erai^j =t 3 w^' f*W;'Tft^t 

a^ Mm. 

4, C JT^ q^ a ¥R ^ 
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<ftnffra^grin ^twl«^1''tm1WJ^: i ar^s^'Hm- 

TtFR- 

^ I 8C?^rtKn 

nfaj^HTTOT^^iT ^?S^; i W»fi'6<(9SI- 

sjTRRlf 9raw HflRT^^ftf I 3I?rt TR^W-sfM I 

aigiTW; I g^l^nKW Wi*at*>«il^l^ 13^ ' 

53 . fft tPt g=rsi«f ^flraE 4 f 9 *1 4 | 4 e^ ^ i *rat 

g*^ 1 ft ?(4t— Wil!^ sfl^cH 4f ^trfe: ««3^f 

(PUT !T?gi ?S4T I fift ^ —-ISi'^mi^'i* ^Fsiaf* 

941 t 4T|Vfci«i(ft 1^*1 

^rtcrt^V \ 3^^Ttr ' 

54. ^ ^^etTiaFT. =r ^ftg: i § s*tt ttpi^ 

3T?ft«*t !!|f?if44 t ftl^ WRH;—'Tt iPflf^ ?FP4^. 1 3n1(t^3T«I- 

ftrf^ tH s2?sT*n wNin I ii^ 5!9^jrr i 

4 g >F^ wft Twi 44^ra I i ’p?r*tg^iwi^'T 

4^: 3^1 ^ p firsii tr*n(44pft 'i^wt ^^g^<ijfr^ ars^^fiR 
5 lT^fr^: W t 

CO. HJI ?mmt ?Wtf*T: ^ l ftHJtl—W455TH4^* 

^ iRifi; ( ?f?r f^: s 

q#4t fi^t 1^4 STRt ^^nr=0* 

^5|fC^i!l i f?fi—5lFrllll iT^ WTPtfKiT %5lfn t 

SnRT 914^^4^ f%r4 •? 'T^TRI I 31441 ?ffSP) 

im 4^ fRfSTJT^ ^4: I 3144 44 44^4tffrfir 44Nd Arts'll 
414? I 4rgMSH 344? 45RS5^'9? 4 I 


5. c fiirar#^ I 

e, C, p. reads [ir*4t4ra«<544T4^, **“** fipJ4T4fil®*44r^ 

aad says 4^S4 f54l 41^ ^ fipapllfirWi^^h^^ 

Rl ' «.4 l i4it^g?4 T4?^ WSMIH [H*i^M'ilWii>d4ldl?lQ4 

ai4R4 ftl^linsrw 414? 44?^"^ I 45^?44T5ft^f3]?44t444T 

gJTtHj T d l^ I ^ 4 fiTfira4f-t''lld44t44 ?t%4 4rftr3; t g^^fr 4^- 
3 ';tl ll ^i r Hi |4 :???? fnnf4 ?T4fTr^?l4^^4f 4 ^ Ct44; • 

7. C ^441 I 
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loo. ^ ifH. SiWicrg#!^ ?T!^a5y<«r 'Tft'Tnri^ 

35f?fR I *1; wn: 

^rl^ lf?n%: S®; WOd, I 3I5IT(*R- 

q^ I q IfTSlH ai(-j«^Hf?ii!d «nt ?r*r i JfsfrSi 

angfq ^r faviw sngRt i ^Tf5T5R«r«^ftwgftrEsni i 

!02. ^ srRT: ?Rf*I ^Ff: f^lf^IM 

(q^f4l*MTHn; ^l?rW 5IfI% sn^lW^: 1 q *{t*iitt'€T: I 

^fqrqqrP^sf** » 3wrf^ anon??! i rnr ^ |g«^; ^r^mrapm: 

^ ^ Nd-H^q; 

I f'jt qr i qw^rq^ 

iTi?i ^f^: I sraqi i^s^ifTfr ^f?r ^Nn^rat: i "|^- 

iriwt ^ qi m** i ircnMi qw'qr jpRfrfiT: 

1?w f?qT qi4: I iT tqsqw jpt qT^ra^oqtr qr^t^ ^Tfii?iTsiFn" i i^qtirr- 
?Tinftrf?T I5»s51: qW: I i^^iRWRRTJl airq^^ft: 1 ai^qFHt |g[: i 

iOfl. I ^ 3if q%r*T^! ^ PKi^wq^i ^ anqiTsrem t)Ti 
anwf snr er^r ammqtftTTN i ««f ^i^-ang 

^ ^fra^i t —*pnr ^ feiwn ^ Ndtstwi «T*ri f^rnfar i 

<Ta: sawt ^ q^wt fes inrrsl^Rfnn ang »r5®f?r» aw affNawwn^ 
qt; ^ aWFiar ang fStT«iq?ft t awtr ( 3ITfRR|q ^ 

fsTowg I f^aai %A ^ I qw snn Bifir; mh a?ra airr 

pT5p^ I aiw I f%5iiaH~*P5^ » qw 

^Pqai ifl^t fR»w i saRt ft g i ftjffw =r*i*qwT fa 

^rn I w aigspft ^ 3 i ^'r arn 

ftsra. swTMR I fR^aai IR i qw sRifoi ir 

iPTtoRqTR i aw ^nwft ftw«(R i oqkicfq^s-q wg: qpltiq ^ li^- 

iitTR i 3FW qajsniHtsit ^w®rwPi qtaJTwftferw^aRqFi wrat ^ «ng 
snwaqatRj a+r^qdi arig arnnawfru, ang a^urrawit 

fttwR aft RTWR1 afsqg ftripiiftlTf q^R ‘'i’sqrqs—'^pT ocanraS^T . 
^Tfao^RwilftfaoiR I 1 %R«ftciwr*rft qftwn qani^i 

qwT 5*fi^ 1 a^T a*iaR I awyiai^iwqsaiii. (.•s^jfT 5}ft ^ 

a. c ^ 

9, MflUj »ys tR^qsr aqivwsr ft qSR; J *r;( 

10. Vidyft T^adsr lilte C, F: 
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^ ^ I" ?Fg(*]f I ^ ^ ^*^1% frg*H*ll *r^ I 

m ^ anfSsq^ I ^ fi %sr ttmr ^ 1% snir 

^<rsR?n^t f^'t liJi i 

CANTO VU 

6. C, P. aad Vidya read ior (Ratn, Jinn remarks 

fiW!rMl-^RT tfr^! 

12, C. P, reads srqf ^ ^n^Tt, lik« Narayaija. Vidjfa, Malli and 
Jinn read 

14, C. P. says ai% gsR^fr^ ^ 3iw ^^nn# m. 

wr anKT^; i awnr ami^F ^ . Visvesvara says auftininrRTgTOl 
fnjHrvT aiTtniTr at^ q: iu i n . 

17. C, P. reads for arerossjj found in Vidya, N and 

others. 

24. Most commentators including C. P. reads for 

29. C- P.. ts&iadeva and Naraharl read for 

(N, MaLli and Visve^ara). Vidya reads 

32. Vidyi says ^lipT ^ ^ i ^t ?rR 

art^crjr ^ ^I^un^ujd \ ^ aftRi: 1 

<r!lp!5tq; (^)^T^; W^: I 

37. C. P., Vidya and Jina read for 

See Extracts, MalU alone reads 

38. Most commenLators read gvi^fiSvMtiil for found 

in N, though some read for Narahari says 

gsfiniTJPpils^: slctf^: ?TW: t 5PRT sf 

59i: I ?rni ^ iftt; 7fnKUMt^i?t i aispr 

^ferfaRft'n^'ss^Tit I aRin^mg^n 3^ ^trrfi^rsPt #flfi5j|- 

»IT!n i ai^ sr gtS: I S«e also E.xtract5, 

43, For see Ebetrncts. Malli alone reads 

44. Trans, follows N^yaija, but Vidyfi'a explanation of the 
verse is simpler—'l-d'JRfci-tlW^Nt.ld » 
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nwi «rr j^r(5n«[T*ri tnrHr iropit 

niieW: t %'‘=^ 3iT>?6ni)i^; «5tani 

qasnf^Sl^^: 

2^ fs»?^?psnf5T fnt,g^:^R?rei?q^Ta^T*TO; i 

q CT^ ^tTT ^ ^ <RRRa«l:PF^^M^' 

Jw* while cxplaming this verse eopies Vidya, 

53. C. P, seems to read fo* ijwriOTl fouJid in N, N 

Jiays ijoun an^f STWr *IW (tinit9Is)f’T3^ if^wirw i-e-i die full moon. 
Vidva also reads hvit his derivation is diflerenl. See 

Extracts. Viivcsvara, Malli, Jina and Narahaii read •^funCT*!,. 
J inn says--^f??r 'jfTruwwwT tni > 

anwra^M ^ I *n% acipif^^^: ♦ R^nf^^sr^n^ *i ^ 

*nT^Ffm: i irag aivraesm i 

IsSnadeva reads ifioi+ilHH, ), ®ud this might be the 

leading of VidjM as wellp in ^ite of tay manuscHpt. 

Ill except Naraya^ take 

as a single compoiuid, Nj however, connects it with 

tEt¥j 

VisTv^vara say^—sr^ 5|t^ l^lfS 

^ <1^ SW*I ^ Kf%*n 51 I I — 

giro tTPnf^fjn5^tRWft1?r «Tir:. Narahari remarks gtspui 
iiTPT4aR?iT^ i 

65. C P. and Narahari read and take it as a noun. See 

Extracts and Vocab, sub voce* Narayana reads and takes 

it as an adj. qualilying «ii3E?r. Vidya reads {Wl, while he 
seems to read awl for NarnyaM gives as a variant. 

Acc. to Vidya—^®nrF^ tieu WfUfl: W3*iF; 

^ 4\^ I 3TW f^ t =^1^ 

WW (Tflt I flW 

w wgwf ^ ftmrrwt w i 

Narayana’s explanation is cumbrous—aRWi 3swpt- 

gwr: rr^ wrrfwrRft ^STW'dt^fl 7^ fipw i 
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^ JrMf. Malli and Visvesvara also read 
hut they make it qualify Tiq. Malli says aCW 

tc^ aisrt r«n* He reads, 

however, for ^3»T|fiT: 

66. Malli and Natahari read lor Their readme 

hardly gives any sense, Narabari says 4rf1 wf^iirH* 

rt^*I?TTITnTftl55ra^ *mH *1^ (tWTFtT^Jf iTT^fEIW dt 
qsRflRT d'^’TdTiHl^ 3ff^; g:^: Jtift+lT# *tW i W. 

71, C. P. and Jina (Text) read wq«t?prf^fk: for ,,, 

VidyS and Jina (codud,) read <1^%;. 

Narahari reads >T>wfcr ^J:«5TEflf{f ^ 

‘4^M'(ikf^«f| I srfiRiWtJirnu * I ^ 1 #TI 

’I?*! *f: •m; I 

78. C, P., Vidya, Malli and Narahari read w. cfreqiH for ^ 
frTwrm:. 

80. C. P., Vidya and Narahari read WHWi tor and ^j 

for Is^adeva and Malli also read Jina reads 

which is given bj’ C, P. and Isanadeva as a variant. 

82, All except Naraya^^a read ani^: for anRS;, 

85. C. P., Tidya, Malli and Narahari read iimiWI 
87. cpqtfh stiarc .,,.—^ C. P, 

89, Malli alone reads qfq for 

93. Trans, does not bring out the meaning fully. Usually a 
(lit leaf) "a document asserting one’s superiority" is deli¬ 
vered to a rival* Here the banana plant instead of delivering the 
"challenge leaf’ to its rivals, viz,, Damayanffs thigfis, covers its own 
body with ‘‘leaves", obviously because it cannot distinguLih between 
its own stem and her thighs owing to the perfect resemblance that 
exists between them. Vidya remarks^ aRtqt^fg^ RP<?Jt 

3nt*R': srSGOTPTWft 'ripPi 3(Tnf?r I svii»swhrft 

f%ss qsflpr rRPff l ff?! difl TO 

I fk nTOFfnft ^ ^ ^ Pot?irs 

q c i usup !T ^nsTT^ft^W: i See Vocabulary under irq. 
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Visvesvara explains the verse thus— 

arrw^i: ^ ^ ^ 

H^snlr *iv^rRr PR. > 5<T 5^— stJrqt: 

jrai"j?3T t!flhrR 5?^fTpf ^Pr <id«iiw ^wi=dt ^ 

iBfT ^simfsr I ^Htr it^ii«mHira<iI^kr at^: i 

99 . C, P. reads fii%i tpr which he gives as a variant* 

106 . C. P. and Vidya read for 

Extrocts /wn C. P. 

36 . fgtngi^T^Rr mPranin i t^?R Tftpftc^gwj i iT*n 

fdgj^^TW TiTi snRr^ ^ l eiwgRuni i 

37. 3IWI 5RraW ^ 

^n^jjnr? I ?i?«TT I tT*n H'lwid. ( ^nwr 

f^rs®: ?Rr irto; I iiPin—wfiwi i {^*1^ 

CPTO «£JSrJ^ t ftf HjTT t««rH—5^ W if-wldl'Tm I 

aitSFi i ^ ^rgff^sRr i i 

Pe^ I M"W ftitjiifI <f^ I 

38. 3RW ( 3^*71 3fgeIW >i: ?«Rq \ tnj 

'Bf6P(T^ jgf: I 5 fTT iriwIqistH i aw ^ 

<qv:Hff ?L iJfcrtqr^t \ ■j^^fitnferqilT i attrar tiFi qiww tit: 
qflw sitrctiR ^HWRTI fiiwft^-itir i afptr 5 

fiwil ^sfef I aw ^ f^ qr tlf: i sll^ RSarr^jq 

iKRTT iWpf I ajgziwl stt^q^ I fj^ 

Pbct, I 

43 . 1^ gt^TOT; fwTW fintfiftrear sqt^tfis^ 

rR «r ci^U ^ qii^ ^ fsRi; 

1. vidyi 3retn 1 anR a^tn g^ 

g^R=3 ar^T: gtng^: i%T:qw g^q^RrPtrqw gq aftrfwef; go;; 1 

MaUi says sT^ffT «niq4q?fiftr (SI^PT: 

fin) farqfX fgHTSifW sri^iiiril; fTTPH gfli: 1 ^ f ^Fhri^i;w* 

sqft?W:. Trafts. follow* Naroyana who *bj* iirqls'jlOg: gtngPt a |«inH*ft 
’ 4 ldW fttSPfg fgT^qRtW uIdPtH: flfPlt gfli:* 

2 . la JUs, A wb*r* this vorse i* found mulilnted a later hand adda 

((dRl^Sw). Vidyfi and Isanadeva aUo haw (ffilTpr^), Naraya^i 

iind Jim re-ii 4 
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3*JIT N'aln i fli«iHi T ft»in i?i Pin^sf 

<eg SPfl f4?r i trtlRfn fTfq I srl?r5I*ffftl: 1 

4ft. «Mft; <R^W| TOfit, a^jR^T » «Rr: Bl^tRlfi; 

TO ^ ^ cTtftsfft 3f^ ^T3Rt \ ^!ira> »TO ftW- 

^ I 

i) 0 . (iTCRffr 41^ " af'm ? ^*i4 a Ri|H4Tl4^4>jtV ’ lirf^- 

fTR qr^wti^s^sj^ 

^ afe^ " i^e*" i ?RRcftft- 

q^^sTi %r*TRfR4n i ai^tr—^ ftTfriRpnnflffsTf^- 

5rfqTgTflr^^«sm3^flT* Un fit ?f?r ^ 5 ^ 13 ^ *T^n(t nf*mn 1 
f^rfnfnrlwTnt ^ l^ws f^I^j» stfR^rwram. ^^nRipft ’’-enf^ 

!EltR I 

fia. 3|Rt: ijfe g^ 4^o«iRftnni^' flmt trfeiTi n aw^ 
*iT nng: ?% ^tran, siPti nnfn 1 ajw gntw gnW iqT*it w^-, »wi4h, 
fsT; t ft ai^fiF^t— g«nt%n a^rm; ^ 1 

ffe? 5 t^?^ g# nR ?ntnr >Tmt tsari ng^^gatj; 1 ersjmt* 

aarlN nm 5 aii^ Nr nssTRRn 1 «i5n^ 'i'Jiwrs: 1 ^ 

3t^ » g^TR I «ftf STR nftcft I ^ i^IR g^R 

‘ Rit STO>i: I 551 wngR ^ 55 , nR #j4iR ^rR^m ftg 
nn!R: I amt n qi i jiR i w i g^ nsarsft *t^ n arR ffi »Tng 
fim I nnr =iew imi^ nR 4;4 r # *rt?flt^ 

aiPni ^ ' fiR T^T gs Rifijftnn: tRT 1 

fti). arntSRI: qz'imi E«iiia4 (fR ’hmw 3?fti ^iqqf: ^ 

I jfl nJ ft n^iR rr; ^ »Tnft i n^mis 

nftRi ?rftRi ftP?3T fiPR I r ftftit »Rfn 1 n gj-jnn Fn: 

I 

3 . Ml^hs 17. 2B 

t Vtflyi tnys iRTTIRT mi5t 'jRnTR. I fflvnw R; ( IfTOTTq 

S. Ma. ()lf^l^(^ iTftft. 

S. Thff portlmi ^ f%fq^ ^ jlippilcd itom tbe tm. d Iffltvadeva in 

which C. P/j ghm la qu^tiKl. 

7. Nanihari wlw aljM reajls explains th* vtrsfi thus— 



























402 tiAl?ADHACARITA 

00. r ’ra: 5«rfe<5*n 

fr^ wi(^ I in ST simm «t utat^ irareii^ 

^Ri I ff*n wRwTitiTra: (Wr ^rnrsre^, 

anfiTJ?’^ srg*!^T?rT nw'^Mcira, t *T3I^ arf^ *JWi w twi i rfW>^ 

^riRTiT; 1 m W a|rf^4 =TW t 31^ ^ '"^^- ' 

ifj anf w^0dw«ta<- g% ^ sif^^n gi^ JT?*ri: w ^ > 

in 5Rr Rrtf <r?i? I srsum gwnrmi^ arf^ «tT5re*r aim ajinnH 

^ ^ irRt i wRripr ^ giw?ni; 

^qain I aoftffinnMf ^ anfeffsrarf^! i h 

80, *lfl% ^^fipS W'lTrlS 

m\: imz errarcT -sfta^ 

I i}^ qfllf Wfl^ fW ^♦i«i'nt«l1t^ 

^ iRfftr itcf^niSr i aiir ^ ?Tii ainr ^r ^rsu > ^RRft- 

3Fii?i siiR^P!^ eRg^ 1 iRsrnnnwmi^—3Pnoe^’O:**' ^ 

^ si^rsnutisiTrPm^iT 

ql^ fHT^: < 3 t apStt €ROr < 3W 

4 l H?*fO K^^ ETFRI; 3fti<mf?T I SPfR |WTf^ IT«R^* 

I ara ft ^ -q+ia.Ti^dff^ • 3ig!n^tS*I^fiT: 

?l<nwf|^: > 

81 . ^itaifir «wi 

!T 3t«i%, eni fi nfmHft wn^®*T*i. spnnnjiw rwt^- 

qaft » f%*ijn*niTr-?i^ grad^i^ !t<tt i aPt ^ 

arP? an^ *r^ w 5ift^Pr 

srwn^ ai^m d/mw wsr^ w git H?^ otMrKiRT iF«rirRt ??thwi* 

(tn^ffJri g^ NfR^ i ftwftra *ra 

^in gi^< a 3 T I m *fT*iw gft ^ J 

I ^ts=nrj ^ 

8. A Ifjpj- 
d. c <4iJi^Mir4T; 
lOi AfaUdliinBclnlamaiii 4. S8 

11. Mi^ SO. TO. 

12. Cf, VldyB-a^iRn^f?OT*r I ?RTI 10^ iRt®iai d 

jn«3i% ^ ?nTirgs^'^*i^^ • 
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I 5*ir ^ —3T*RTf^pgs?*pfrt fw |f?r are 

i^crf^.5rsii^ arft ar^ arert ^f5^|c?re: i iniratfwai 
B6, 3r?i?ret giftinirft [w4*nfir i gjwsft i 

siw: ^ ?n5fipt%^ j??rs^ >15; JTiwr ^ ^ ^ 

*i?r5 dri«^witi. 1 ^ aRTWfff^ 5 ^nr^glstin^iiilr i 

are ^ m;mrai4 ^1: vrtwiSNM=J* 3^ ^ tis^i 

fejtf:—t ftKfe WT ldW tmjffre: I aW ^ ftem;: raTdf?; I f%gfr:— 

II5W *Tfrft *ff ^ Jisrei: a^n tfnnTre s aiginti 

3BB?I ( 


CANTO vni 

3. On the ray of the eye se« Appendix f. 

5« C. F.t Vidya, liariadeva, Narahari and Jina (Text) read 

g^: m ?rw %:, g5T<? qrerre^ for g^T: ^ 

6. C. P,, Vidjfa, I^Soadeva and Jim read wt 
^sn ioT ^ ^nfl ^?*n (Maili and N). In 7 they read ^ 

for 5T ^ %: <Maili and N). 

14. C. P., Vidya, Narahari, Imnadeva and Jina (Text) read 
jTq 7 ^.^ 7 i^ {i.e., ?nTR[^'re ) for fou*>d in Malii, N and 

Jina. N remarks ?rere ??f>Fstre. 

17, C. P„ Vidy^. iMnadeva and Jina read 
for SM|U| 4 | iH found in Malh, Narahari and N, 

19, C. P., Vidya, lisnadeva and Jina read are 

M ^ ^»n!%sr for siref HdAHWqm^ i, ^ ^TW (Malii, 

N and Narahari). The former reading is given by N as a variant. 

20. C. P-i Vidya, Is&nadeva and Jin^l I'ead gpPi 

The latter reading h siven by C. P. as a variatit. 

C- P,* Vidya and Jina read also ar^t^fPTTH for affirPM:, 

1, This n?»djti£{ is given by Naraiuui as a vafiftnL ^ 

Dt«., Lik« Malii and 
7 
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Wj4J5ADHACARIT>1 


22 . C. P., Vidya, MalXi and Jina read 

5 irSR 5 ?ITf't. Jdia (both Text and Conun.) reads for 

^nPH. TTie former might be the reading of C. P. also. See Elxtracts. 

27. C. P., Vidya and Jiiw (Text) read for found 

in N and MalU. The latter, however, reads for Narahari 
also reads but remarks ^ 5 ^ ^ <p^ ^sniPl 

31. C, P., Vidyi and Jina read for v(^R 

(N and Malli). 

35. C. P. and Vidya read for found in later 


commentators. 

36. C. P,, Vidya, Malli, Jina and Narahari read for 

JT^^qsnfr. Malli alone reads f®r remarks 

37 . C. P., Vidya, and Jina read for wmtj 

found in Malli and N. 

38. C. P., Vidya and Jina read 

i^re ^ 

ft; I 

^f4T % aporm 

ft SPJUPTRW Fwr^iw I 

anj....,y<ijkil^<yW4i45r4fWN5^ ll (Malli and N). 


The older reading is much the simpler. Narahari and l^&na< 
deva’s reading is same as that of C. P, except that they read dlT 
for tffr, 

47. C. P. and Jina read for 3 Ti^Rpr*TTR$ which 

they give as a variant. The fomner reading is mentioned by N— 

ariurv. . 

51. C. P. reads anrsttruratl for Narahari, Jina 

and Malli read antraTuraf*!. C. P. mentions snvtS^as a variant 
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Vidya and Jina (Text) read sn^StTWanL All except N read 
lot 

52, C. P. and Vidya read 3Tl!ri%; for and 

for Main and C. (Text) read 

55. C, P., Vidya and Jina read for Hifl-iiH,, and 

^ijTTT for found in Mail! and N. 

56. C. P,^ Vidya and Jina read ^ % ^HTt ’PfSit for 

*n ^?Wr ST: found in Malli, Narahari and N. 

58, C. P*, Vidya. Ifarahari and Jina read ^ *nit 

for ^ found in N and Malli, The 

latter reads, however, 'iSTft'Tfsn'?. 

59. C. P., Vidya and Jina read [^{|dSiy for ?iriir 
found in Malli and N. 

80. C. P.. isanadeva, Vidyi, Jina and Narahari read gsaf rr^ 
fC STf^PTW 1^, nffl ar? ST rl ^ JSR for TT %; iri^^nST jwf, 

»Tm ^ W*T: foiin'l ^ ®“d N. 

82, C, P-t Vidya and Jina read ?lqTj%lTTT for ^ 

pJIJTT tlfqgqi found in Malli, Narahari and N. 

S5, C, P., Narahari, Vidya and Malli read TiTCtsq for 

flT<l?!!PTl^ found in Jina, N and Imnadeva, Jina mentions the 
earlier reading. Narahari mentions the reading 

All except N read ^ tPT R f for*. 

87, C. P-, Vidya and Isanadeva read the verse as in Nareyana 
and Malli, except that C. P. and I^adeva read for 

But after this they read another vers*, which practically means 
the same thing, but which they explain os an independent verse. 
















JVA/S>lDHAC>liifTA 


4oe 


The vetse 

3Twn«rjf^i4^»i<'^i ii 

(C. P* reads 3T4W lor 5»W ) 

Both these verses are found In Jina (Text)^ though Jina 
explains the first only. 

58. C. P. reads Mf 

fWWI'PI *1^-4Pit; t 

5?Tl^5tWl;.for 

f^pn Pi*i^xr:fe: I 

found in MaJli, Narahari and N. 

The reading of Vidya, Isanadcva and Jina {Text) is the same 
as that of C. P. except that they read for 

9Q C. P*f Vidy^t Isenadeva and Jina read for 

and JT; 

^ etc., found in MalU and N. C. P. gives the latter 

reading as a variant, except that he has iffffi for fi^, 

91. C. P., Vidya, Narahari and Jina read filing: for Imhiuu, 

found in Malli and N. 

92. C. P.. Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read 

^ laurn^,' ^ .n fcr m 

gjiTiing t fiigm n'lHir.H 

found in Malli and N. The former reading is given by N as a 
variant. Narahaii’s reading is same aa that of MalU and N except 
that he reads m for but in my ms. Narahari gives aigHfl- 
S 9 ng etc,, as an independent verse and remarks fSr 
Jina mentions another variant—^ ^ 

(aiMMctliPr 

^ ^ I aiiwS -m-. 1) 

93. ^ (fl!toi^i^apfr; 

c, P. reads as a sef^rate word in place of ifllPT found 

in Vidyii, MaUi, N and Jina. Vidyfi and Jina (Text) read fijil 
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for but C. P* says the reading fs|i} is acc- to »T?^. 

Jina remarks on WT;—' Sui ^ aiw I 5*^^- 

In the hrst line, Malli alone reads for 

^?n!T ft *n?prft 


94. C. P., Vidya, ISanadeva and Jlna read for 

(Malli and N ). 

96. C. P., Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read sRWf 

'4'-H*Lh 1 for gg; fft tfft 

(Malli, Narahari and N). The latter reading is given 
by C. P. as a variant. 


103. C. P,, Narahari, Vidya and Jina read for 

Malli alone reads ^ •! ft ST; for *1 ft =t;. 

reading is given by C. P- as a variant. 

104. C. P., Vidya, Jina, Isanadeva and Narahari read 


srig^ 

JKrt? ^Efir ftstwt for 

JrIK fTSTTf^ft at, 31^ *05 !Tt, which is a distinctly 

inferior reading found in Malli and N„ Narahari reads troTTW- 
pgstT^tr’rSf^tfSn'Tta' for 

107. C. P., Vidya and Jina read for 

(Malli and N). 


Extracts from C. P.— 

22. 3Tft^: ^<4)anit n^fhTRT m 

V^'nrarTT ^TFZTrtlV: I ?WIR1 ^ aiWf: 

?nn sw ^ I 

I I sreiti i 

<tfiis gtTT ( S(1 SI I a<Wi*lRli 1 


2. In Bis. A thU hM been ebiingcd late 


































408 iffAI^ADHACAJUTA 

40. I ^ ^3**^ ^s?fef*r ?fJW; i 

rjigPi^ ^ EHT ^ 1 mi wm ^ 

^niT^^l 'J^S* 3 ?isB:* 1 ft^ijl;—'^•<'i. ’Tfffra 13 %& *r^ 

^ 3^11 I 

41- 1 Iprer 4^ =i?I^ H%*nft 1 FfT^ ftJi:—El^ 

^ filERT I^PH WtiPn 5f'(jf[®clf4T't Wtt •? ?5^nt I 

HI f | a[\ lTr '4 ^fpirf ^1 3W s 51^: I EWE —fr«<l I 

“jTif #tRmr ^ fii ( *|3li m ov?4^<0’i 

m f Tg H ^^F^ n ^ t 

tptiHwrm; i¥ra^V'Titflfr ?1?i= I ^ 

f*rfEi ifqripof^^' *wi !IW 0 ? ”(* 

42, q tj !HMW<i 04 »*I flT^5*l E ^5’ra?'»rg5^; i «ns!^^M0+«iW-[io 
=7^ firffe ^ TfftlS ' rWRHl:—I 

50. m I ?*l#Eliwi^^n?!T5lt Wf4 PTt ^ ER I 

{%RR[mliri ?^—? *Rf^ JR » 

*W! VF^tTT: 4ir5R SP^iq ’R*!^ 

^ fPW T W#7rn ^ 5 |vjht I W 'fpsit 7Wg4 

^ ^ 'WTft ^ ^ STict I feRiff ^ 

HW: I *ii;nr^vrjn'!i^^ ifl-ifioii^ ipiR t^hrs^ ultr 

^Rfvft mrt o^JihihI j^^sqf^iHTtSr trrjsiFi: 

85. g viuHOi 3Rf!R ER ^EfJsn'^ri^ i unsiR gl^; t =^- 

HginRi ^ on:*i;4 (Vidya says ^^iRWR 

HTO^TT RCr) 

06. %T, 5it^ ^ TfrWj^ 11^ ^ ^ SfSrfiiW 

^;^TE5iPlf :P[W; WlEf OmUT: arnwrUT; 


3. C igg®0; 

4 . c 9 TTf*l^ 

5. N^^ras^tns 1. 2. 

Bha5ftrv^fi*^5 Nyiyasafft (Vftsunitvft SaatrS ajwl DevflfdHwrfts 
jyp, 42-3 l Printed test $hewi ii\^l vsHatlfins. 
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I 5N1 ^ ^nPTiT—1^‘H I" 

^dr ^ ^j^riOTT i 5?p#3 ^iqjrfii^JT " ^ liW'^WfT’^r'f " 

^^^<<< 1 4*1 1 ^ ^ I rtiT " HTTl^REra^ !ptl « f% #^3)4 

^ jjjuiV4^ I " ar^iiwsifTaT 3%ffn 1 i 

»5*i*n I 3mt ^Nmt^i t 

105. ^ *!; m. i ^nt T i kIw i <1^' 

MtoTH: ‘ 451 'aqfv 1 1 

—srsTTf^^%fg i HI 14^ ^01% ^ «F3R*m 
flgdr I JifeHR. i jti4 *t whW 

ip^ II" ^ l^THW^Rf’i^j'Fl’IiHirrtl'l^: ■H*<dlFi4AI'lW’41‘lPl 

BHirg I ?R 5T^fiT* t 


CANTO IX 

17, C. P.— 

^T gt ^ftRcRTl? R I fii f?^’— iffm*0 SlfiFTS^ pg^ I 

aT3?IT: I "% ^ ■'W g sn^ (TTTf *RTiT •ift.^jni'iiil 

^ ^ « ^Iiwipr Jii^^ ftfg;^ ^ 

wspT *n nHt i »^ r i(w agr'ardii \ t giwrcr ssi tt <f=i+fi^^i 

f^KR in (i^ *n ^T^: ' 3T5 5 ^ *1^1^ WiR TifiisH i: 

q!^;< —infe^ *tH diWT. i 

Vidya takes an^fl^T. «s a verb. He says 

sr; ‘ jgr ft ^rth ^— (9.16) 3t*t iftH’^*i^c[s:^'t h i i 

^fsr^ jnftift n^^fHT 1 ft ?«0ig ^ i h R^ift 

tra( *r 5l^ ( 

Vidya explains jnnH?73?ITt thus—*t®J—ft04t 3ig. 
g^tSHTO I *ITT ft if ^ %’RfI., KiT: JOtl- 

■4»^ jM< ;» lianadeva reproduces Vidya’s explanation. The follow¬ 

ing marginal note occurs in the later ms. of Vidyh: »R!f ft ^Rnnet- 
H KH R*^ 5^ I gift ^F>nft . 

7. KavyMstikiira 2. 1- 15, 16, 11, 18- 

6. From HttlAyodka's comiMiilary oft PiiiBftIft. Calcutta editicn of HaU- 
vudha reads ^ F5T ^ WW^ See also C. P. on 12. fll. 
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I ^ m 1 ^he following 

additional note occurs in the Ms. of Isanadeva; 3T*3TP?igtfl^?T^^^5; t 
;! <^ i ri^ *t rl4; ■'•■*■ : I Sec also 

Vocabulary under 

20, C. P.— 

^r*n ?? spit x 

strRT c4 ig ^ 3«l*naT tw ^ >1^ ^1^ rMritiu: sf^*f[^rT ?fe: 

I JWT^ F-mr^ dUrSHdWH’' 

‘tpH^ ’=4ntHR% *fsjwrr^ ^wifrrT^ ^ h§ht.u.i 

15; art ^ ^ 5l?an; -rftVin I5W:* ^ sjnftpf I 

*n% antiiRn ?% i <t 41 ^T’sn ’ffir: 

^nrr ^iir ^n,*4i4>tii i at^jg^i^niRffe^a' i 

42. C, P.» Vidyfi, l^nadeva and Jina read ai^tm^ITtSn?T(«R, for 
Vidya says —ssfinwgne.j'i'i ♦ng'l^ 

RTW 'TftSTJir TO ^aRTt ‘^3?RntrT?l, 11T3^: tH. XRTftmi t 

515?; ^ 51^; iPTPlTTOf flMl4r- 

il^T MWMir4%K«r<rtf4*<4ir"l*l«i-ii44l**l«TO, »ITOt Wt?Rt ^ 
st!R arNg 5f 5FtRTOi^nr^^fe^iRffl^ 

W Ef^T ?ro ‘I'BKi fTOR 

ijsrfif I ™i w •R^'TT'rft V^iii*iavti ‘(Riw ert »i ft aft 
?SW: * 

C. P. says— 5R?rt «RHi 5^#ijTOTRft fSf: 

3Tft5 KT«!ItT, ^ 3 

OTA 

According to Karfiya^i fe4<^Hi4ltHW ^l'i^?n%nrR??is]ft ^''I- 
^iTRUnrrTOT t^RPTURfft^K (TRfipinTH? *RR TOTETiTOTi^WW 

^fi r fiR TT arftg ^ fahft. 

1. Ninikta 1. 4 Fuidjt ^vadatu's edition reads tl)c passage la a different 
curdAi, 

2. Th ijf portion d rhH::gaearyft's ctnomeiitoty k not piifit^d in Foiuiit 
^vadUitA^fi edjUon- 


















































NA/^jIDHAGARJTA 

Main reads 

53*% Narabari’s reading is practically ^ aamo 

as Main’s—^I^s{5s^fcn*!7T,. Narahari says 
JT^ jigtar^ qft^TFir f^aprt JIW. *1 ^ 3^ 

g^TOiwTiirtwnT arqrsfiTOR^HSW ffT^ 

^3«f-dK 3T I 'pf<i-ri‘('>JJlW 

^ ^ qftvTiqi 5311 fi#nri«TO ^Rtjsr ?!a i w—' ’ 

' 51^:’ * ^ 

qra ^■. I ^ 3 fsff^^: i 

43. c. P. says.^ afr 3|fi *i53tr 

R^ 3^ ‘ ®T^ ^ ^ *n ^fit I 

53P,i3:i 

w 41RM I ^1 ^IPRTtl ' iTPra?R^|sre^llW^*n4fli lii-i ^ ^ 

*3i^ ^RRit ?fWi ^Rivni fRPPT I " ” ffer g*i, f ^ 

sTfiram 35^ i 

^ ^ IS the common reading instead ol tTlftfe. 

35^:. With regard to ^ be ^ 

qw ^ ^ 

*tg«Rrfjrm^3t ‘ ^*" 

iTgcs|^n?rf^^ijnT^!^ ^ 

Naraluiri remarks on^vrJa—^^akkl 

A:w>fH!^fit■Al afttCTir^-gw^'t" ^ ^»l^ 

l#rm: l TOWSf >WI ^5I4wiWWMl I ka ^ 

KkTO gri ?{tT 3^ kftnak 5i%' ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ • ,_ . 

^. *a.p« ft ftpn™. kft kftktwjsasrafm trA 

^ 3 ., mftMIk Wk. « krt kWk. ™ ^- 

,^, ,fi, . ««Wiw ■ kft 3 ^ f 

ksra^ft;a3ftk™Wra»K'»kl*<*^ 


3. Itia (s ft Kitantro ml* (anvlI^'iRrt 


!■>. 


|1 % 
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^^iigOT5P!!wn:siTg^riT*tcPi, i ^ gw 

I 

50 . c. R— gj]?^ f?^ ^ snft- 

^33 i|^H I Ml%fcl 

qiTP^i qT^i% 

p T ^a Tr 4 tfiwf^fe^ ^ in*n i 

1 ^—^Pr;5jq^g;nF^ ^^Rra^ ^i4?Tr*rfswd, ^ 

^ fT^ tig: I ( itm Tq Tftfi T ^ ?|T?!H4H^l^id<flSHWT, 

H It am (T?f^'+^[*l ^raTtftfcT *«rw|d I 

^ f^: I f% t^ IT g?^: 5f^ ^ 3 

g?sfi: sitfffira^f^ i 

C. P^ VLdya and Jlna (Text) read eti^ ior ei^. Vidy5«)'s— 

^ tRi4 r»t?fn»4iMH ^ 

4^ jftw I ^»Tr«ri i ^ '^^- 

I 91^ ^gr^fwg^ 133 SraiT; ( W 

«iiFl5W g?3 5pTTNg3*w f^fni < diwad 

Hiinn Jf 3gwi3i ^i^sPr *1 T^ufti'r: ii?t fiRT3 

ftf^lTftTfaW:— 

ir^}^ 313^ erenfT (f?ii?fsft»R. ^^raia *i3't Hr^^fH ' 

fk ^ iig*5Pr53 ii 

5T^*ri^ gwll5frit ^ 3 i 

Narabari reads and says —ulR ^tw'] ®?nr<nwrt !|TfSrBqT*f)- 
^^ [i^^^n^ 5??(Tf^ 3® i ^ira if^ 

ITOS^iif gtsf t 4t4( f^rt 

^ I 4ii l fa-4d4 ft f»q t 

71. C. P.— 

fai t qiij Sr i Ti ?R^^33ift5cn5arott^5t^ =ii^ 
irfStcii I «Ri ftrin ?t 33 <3 j^Rnw^s sfSfRTs srai: 1 /w^*t”Wf«*3t 
♦imt^ 3: iPST wr «W; 5t?» 53 I Tffrw^ w#r 

qin 5r*iT rant vT?*i fa ftwfeg i 
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^ ir^ ^ *Tfir;‘ i ^ <3;^ ifira^ Jnfir li ^ f?r®*^- 

*ftiit?nTp=sn:T^^ if^ g^(T: lae^Pfo '?*Rrr^ t sr&^nw 
^niii^ftl s i ’Ttif 

BPH?^{ qxR3<m; I 

75. C. P.— 

wSiStT crtprt ^ 

I RyiijT:—an^ipTf ^5 *1]^ 3n?^4»f^ fff ^RT: R*lTnH{Jiif 

?fii5f?r ?f frip 1 aifirKfit ^ ^ ^ 

?n% Pb® fftfr ^ng^ sp#^n^O) *rgsi^ ^ 

I w j^apTO^ ST !nin ^ 
ji^5f._f ipRji sr W5^ I arflfE^^ »gi^* 

: 5 m *rf^ snnfa n- m-. »imEr; h'I'^mt'itf ^tim: ^nt«r 

•n^sn «ra?sT ^rftT^ 5^t?p:TTf^*r<?i?*^i *T»nn •! *i>*f^ *1 jfsrr^ 

fw ^sjm srf^ ^r^sRn^^i 4tr^ 

^ itsRt I ^ ^strfts: wR^fr i ‘ ^ 

3imti iR 5iw!R: ^ 3ii4n<i i erfi; ^ f^; 3 

m ftnRt 3Rg « 5 t ^ i ^ 5 ?f^ qiiWCR. i 

iiTsigi ifB; II+/4V: ^ 3*R?r[|llf; 

I ^'- ^1' ^ »?rm 

I 3 T^ ^ airoiftn sth^rsirr. ei^t i 

sr»Ri ^s^Ti TjqtingqwiEiswf^’pqt siTcrq^f ^■ 

^ir^Ppwi —* 1 ? ant *p^ 

Jlft^; I cHI^i ^^"iwnsff ^ ^PT 

(5t%{^; gsie anfrarfcr! 1 ^ 

q qt ii Bfi^; ^ 0iq^ ifTHTi i?,®4ig I iPir^ ir^rf^nrr 

Tris^ I =^5:^2^ 3»^jp^ ^qpn*i 

lEPt: f^ > 

;r g ?r ^t4 fT^JftlJHTfiifeT: iiR(^Rj*riq: i 
^UT apnsTSf^ 9 3|W ^ II ^ H 

4. Cjri^Tt 

5. C, - . , ..jffJTtmr W-tHiH+M 
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WAf5ADHACAR7TA 


^ ^ tra: ^ ^fer; ^ anr; 

» I <4ld^4: sm ^ ?T^: ^fTlfai Hl-fl^'Jll^ Wpt 

siRTfSr 'j<mwm=<+ 14-^1 St *1^:511^ 

arsnsTPij ff!r 111 h 

^r m ^ mw- qt Sr ^ 1 

9:r? fi^TT?^ ef^ ^qq i= ft ; It il II 

^ ftijcra^ *if ^ ^r frn I fwT ¥f ^?raf ^ jfr % ^ tnqrldt 
<Tq«Rq(t I m 3iif: f^: fliiiR: af^ TJFTqfiW: tF^: f 

^{?r Bw c Srq^^fj'tT 1 — 

^^*1 ^ qfm 4ld4i;: BfqBinr 37*^^^ I 
# f^T J# a«f%%N^^lwr ^qnsrreEqiq^RrcNiTRiI t| 3 || 

3TO ^ 'an^v TO iqr iWH ag^r SF^ffiRTOTi I 

fr Ear TOt TO: stN^ei: i t Pmi^ ^Reto t ETO^—AiidJeHifi. 

3RtMWIriL S^SfiWT OtoWT^ > qtroi BTTO ^ SHTTrorar TOf% 
crrq^ qpfSFt HT^^rfinEttr ^if\«iiiwii ii \ ii 

qijur ^ ITT i 

Ei^ ^ tFi> qgvn fSrfe tr^nm ^ f^E%?rriirfJf! it * it 

I qro BT? ihK grfw^ 4-qqtir«!iFi< f^nspi. arTrot ’tFr*® 

q^: I 3ni ^ m JTt tF *n «Tf Ptqtgj l ETHT ^ Efi^j 

ate: 1 31^ arfir; ^ *» ^r ^roi ^ qisi[t 

vimiqn^ aiqT3>?RuiT i s^qn^;—“ ^rarft 

I TOT^?P*Ptw ^nFt t ^ i ^i4^ 

3?r Tjf^fiT^Sarfliq^ =^11! TOni ?% 1|'» few 5n<'^ fe t aU|^ I q r ;H 

4-4H4,1 # ffT: g:fSrsTn uRIIli ¥4: I ^ 

^ftranfvTi ^ Jnq^PtT: i ^ 3 E^SfTOl qia ifTOit ^ qiTP q^iUr; t 

TO! I " #toitto: »"* ii "* ii 

Tt% a^NjTO^rotstf^ TOftf I 

TOi ¥ 3 f^ ^TOFtH. q? ?wrtPr groqTOR! it ^ ii 
|3Ftt?i% wroetl f^^tqqrS? t ligqqr- 

BTgftqi^ a3: t,„«..^.snqqt *ig: TO^qf q^ I qqj; ^TOror^j^t’ i 

e. The portlMu Within inverted rannus ni« from Nindrtii l, U, C. P, 
cxpkiiu 51 ^: M leag. Diwr^kirye »ys ^rsf|T qT=qi ^gfiffiTs. 







































NASSADHACARITA 413 

3r^>l ^ {5lW?r l l 

*?•& *n^n5^ ??lf^ ■ ^ f^: f®TI^ ^.1.. II S II 

3mi apPRT I 

erOTfe^n ^j*it 4 ^ ^!fR(%§i il si u 

t *^: *Tir 3iit: tMm mv ^ ^ 

srfin srgis^M siwtithT: fra i 

«rfR% iMfSET: Wt* ^4 pi ’FSfi tuflt'i^'tl: ?fir 

\ w!5 wrTf^¥rt- 

%f»T!.■' 

^ RTW^ I 

5mt ^ fJW: II 
SfTTWjrarT fNt^ KRfffirtlfir I 
ft snl^^RERRW WRft^ II 
a^sg^T; ?wraf?a i 

i 3 ^ji^nr^ < 

^3(ft %st *W1<M ^Sfr^PilSTOg: II 

?gj V^ref^sncfOi ?«Tii^ fli a? I 
RTR *riR?( STj II 

clHiP*i*siH, i^ ^ *pn 3 I 
m. 3 ^ ipT I) 

5Trai3<^: 3ivffcr<r ?T: i 

gff(t as <Slfll: SI 

iqeiTt: ft5T^ ^ ^13^1 I 

ijifw ^^dMicd* as a sspi I) 

Rsfa. fras ?n^3i*R; t 
spnfT^f ^ Jra^ ii 

a ^ ?atPr ftfNrfs a i 
arftffe; ^ wsnra^s^ si 

HSTSTStgarSfia fft^ ? S: a^; i 
i?i(a55s{a a aw s ii 
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WATSADHACARITA 


Bprl^ew "Nrt ^=1 I 

iTtrtsfir: SfT?n Sisp?: tl 

¥TI#T: *rft?r: attl> f^siwr (I 

TflTli^ ^WI: ^^lFf3 I 

S^rSflftl *r3T tl 

3{»^ Pr# ^ I 

i^ftrsj qjiiwgf<f3 ^fSi: [i 
«in^ i pt s ^I ^ ’’ 

«r<n 1T^IV4>4H. I ^ 

315 I? =T^ MUIK W*T!r; 1 ?lffrS?*Tl^ 3ffi|% 1 = 1 ^ 5^^ ' ^ 
5ftnt 5Jr*n 'I ^ H 

«ngi5Tt *T*n 3 ^ *t ft«an: 1 
al<n HU*! ^^wit fi^* II H 

% 3Wt W ER *!*(. anfEcTt 3TW1 aiftiivt f^: I >1^ # 

gfS; «n JI ftoit: W 'ft^ ‘ ^ fipnaim i aw ^ ^*i^«IhN: 
^ \ tpra II '* H 

u^ii jIK q ar^rat^ 5Wf 5T1 Ht‘m i 

^ ^fri J^'T -4\'r^MIHH«l II ^ II 

I ^ qir n-uNLii. 3imft?i4H. at^qRtrq^ ^«H 5n 

^rnni i etwi 3f5i3s^ ■'<*1 '^ irtq tni ^ t 

(T^n wit 5^?3*n”im arh^ft^ 3^*4 iirt w ^ *W i inTiW*? ikii 

?r^ iRTWi ^giirai^ %5vS •ds'^wnl tr^ Wi: i 

rtqiir ei4^i= 4 iispit i\ \ ii 

I am ER aramr^on i?5 jtort ^rgsttar^ ?rt *n*Trj 

q?5 i ft 5|5n—% am «^siT 5WE?i i ^ ^ f^: wprtih; 

Era 5R*i I ra ^ I jr*i: iraijftirRRm: 

3T?raft3i <Tf5 II ^ IIsrarar^^tw^TT %*mnim*i ^iq; i 

7 , B):lwidd«vata (Maedmell's ed.) T, 8l*«l. There tin nany vnrintlOM 
froa the printed TotL C, P. has also omitted ewne Uww, 




























NAISADHACARITA 417 


^ ^ 3ffi?r fwi w w*T ci^! *11^ ^3^ 

CRT sfiflife I 

84. Last two lines—p(«(IRtllitt 


C. P, and Jina (Text) read SRlfta...-*- C. P. explains the lines 
thus—erff: 3t?!«piTT, ( ^ 

^' SHRl^JUPr 

^ ?5r»i ( I 3?Tft<Tr45t|fw 11% ? irt^! ‘Rfn; stfs^ ' 

9iniftfnwii^ SI?T % I Vidya's reading is not clear from 


my Ms. He seems to read arnftiTWnS**—*- 

Narahari and Malli read fwifiplT hhe Narayaja who 

says fp|{|ir<dl 1^- 

* 1^1 (C^;)* MaUi soys (a<llR.dHitiLl 


85. C. P.— 

?n(!jr f^^^^TiwnitT iRi«rHit ^i^Riin. ^ ir^ror 

^nfMl wsT^ aswfiH. ^ ?l^ f%i5f "Tt^ tpff 

f%T9ig: I ^tfli i i^ran ^ i w*—tratrr- 

inrT I swd g®rFT. gofP?it i 

'* "® ¥% tif^- 

if I *1*11^^ \ jpift- 

^1^ sBf^ &it iHifitff iPT I O^hI^ I”' *iH% *fi^5<rrw%’“ 

ii 4 i * it ^ tl, t ^5f5^rs«ri^ I —'fp^TT S'WiR 

RiHdig<i fir I i^Rit ^iPnrsfcn^nciftt, 

1 II I ar^tJM ^5^ f^rfs^wH^wrfairgwT ^ i 

94. C. R— 

sifWiNii 3r?*fi ?ril%5 

1^!q?n} aii) ^rsirih i ^ •? ^ePi i ?Rlsf% ^i^n^Rt ^r 

gtfer I S^155l^SRil fiSjr^KKW *Pli 1 ' ^ fTfll- 

srofr ^Sfi^pniii ^ i siwirf^praRitt i%ii^if^ ^msi wsr 


a. KitontFR 

9. Kl^ 1. 1. U. 

10. Saniioarva 176. IZ (Kotobhakonaro cd.) 
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NAISADHACAKiTA 


^ II' gtei, I 5ft[«Jf'3tJirf'‘i t i 

1 t Wff: I ^ g^TTgiTtl I ?nfTSN^l 

jRisf feiiMft *r ?i3rRi i grswfa 

I fair qi^EHijni ^ '^ri-— 

* ti^t^aiH'ti snws5pfiT*c%, srrsmqj^ifra arni ai^pmfsg’ i’ 

<5P^ iw5rs?^r5iiw $?Ri#tOT>iTvn^ a*iqiippH«ik 

JTT^: I (I^ *R *R"f *11^ t 
116. C. P. says- 

■fe OT w q gjm^T i ii^ fi:i i 

smr hR^ik^ i *n i ^ 'MJH ffcf(l) l Vidya says 

?RT 551%. 

Vidya reads Malli, Nirayai^ and Jina 

(at a?i7^; C. P. and Jina (Teat) read ^;, C. P, says —* 

!%SOT% «T^ *w ^ ^% “sRTft^ 

RiTr^ij Rp^pd 1 ^ *TO *61 *1^ ?ni 

f5?naf% ” 55Wi^ fss^ 51% " sfat^ dg4dH*j < 

119. The verse g5n'<l<t<iisii‘^H IN'M-H; is not found in C. P., Vidya. 
tswadeva and Jina, nor is it found in all Mss. of Malli. Pt. Siva- 
datta says in his Footnote to this verse that it is not ex|ilained by 
Main The editor of the Palghat edition has, however, included 
it in Malli on the authority of a single Ms. Besidesi he puts the 
verse after 116. The verse is found in Naraharl. 


121. C. P.— 

afffl w^&t r *TtiT=T, *TRr aiiTCJTR CT 515!?^ ai:t?r- 

iprW^ur^, IWI 3^Slt??n »nRfd sf^sjnnn, ( 5r^W#^*T* 

(HIT ^ stiiJpT; sif^ ^PfTiR'tfrww swret sifflt Prrr *r®f[: 

tTK; « i 3fiT: flfrf^i 3tdififJutsi *11 vsnflsr 

ygjfnprftu^ «Mmr-ir«i4-t»^HRtjliarH ? >TPhr 

anew^ «jrot > tsT^npR- 

ai5 uRnnra i ?pw ^ fff !ri%^ 

(nsq?^ jtrth mt s^frii^ 
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" WRT m: i 3li SRWI^ir 

*Ti" t^iK<hi (4,26) 

i 

5TS(I^ ^ Sprat s?fif NttftqiJjj f? jf^fr ^fe fa i l gt n: «J?R^ 

't-^iki an I if i ^r^wsn '^4t^i<Nw['i 

fpcrfir i PW <f^>frnP 5; i|<« t w i inTS^»i)*i \ ^ ^ 
i^ijiSTT'* f3P?wr -seww^ ifa^ifin^iiifit s^sraTf 

^rKcfivfH^itVH 13'TOi I 

124 C. P. and Vidya cite tiie foiUowiag iUtusttaUve ver^e— 
te«R*wnraT: # ifw s^r <«*shtth. i 

3tT^ ^ arrto: ^(5^ II 

133. Mallj, Jina, Narahaii and N read— 

n%wtnwTn^s(q ^ 'h^^-fi^^TiJ^ i sqit ^a nq ; i 
jTw^rgsirwi ii 

C. P., Vidjft and Isinadeva read sr iRjnjt^ranTO^sftr ™d inn^T^ 
^mrg^liwra This makea the verse very simple, C, P, explains it 
thus— 

^4l*iw<MN'Wsft ^ irai^"r BTSTOfpn 

!>T^Nwi'n^ fitr esiwi? i w atR*ra: srani ira 'TPr- 

?R*TR^ ^ IT arg^lTW W I ^Tl^lfilfir 

arg^pR If: ♦ iT^ fffki I mfR 5f^ *i^ 

5<iivii»Tii4.1 sTfnwr arrilim |gif»Tiim^iwffR« t 

140. Vidya reads firrf^ for ^^wfef found in C. P. and others. 
He says ftrritteri ga^ JT: g^^niPT: s^f^spreii iftsferww ’W; 

^ ^RmBfirtariTTWi^s^ninw 

C. P, explains the verse thus— 

#T ^ vnfttft !T; ?T#T: Rt|Wq?I R^sra!: 

'rft'ntfr ( atiRi ^T=5R^*if ii# 4H«gf^iir 

a wr^d PT t qrSJa^jtiT I 9 tS: «reFP^ RTfim w l ^ 


II- A f%a 
B 
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NAJSADH^lCAliirA 


rTSpetot I ara!T^ 1 gRT^gRil^ fT fw**rn.^* ?frr“ ' ^fMWrT 

^ I %cORl -irfWW ^"Ic^l p*rwiV iw«ia 

q^qrniTf i 

f^TiNqiH I spt ^ *iq% i rasg qt sr^ia^titf g^jqr 

srwjf ^«pr% ?iw ^ anriFTr i ^rn? aiq sf wifC. tR Jwr 

hK^ui ??4 wfqtst iT^i q^rqlirfw t 

150. CJ*., Vidya, isififldeva and Jina read sr 4^4|ui|^l^5fv 
HWqfl. for a>j^ q [mT^ W (Malli, Narahari and N>. 

Vidya says trq tiqWf^d «f^TW ^ SI*?. I 

% l iifcf sjraiwcin?—ffjTqmna an^triiT st q ar^ ^ 

gfra^tni. I S l Naraliari says gonsqrc STO^fil 

qwTfFT! wq^fStw ^nrqrfw m fr^?i^: <3^R. * ^tsra^ si 

snqsi S ^ wf 5m d^dl^SJJ: I 

156. C. P*, Vidya and Jina read arfsqs^ for srl^qq- 

(^1 MaUi and Narahart). 

158. C. P. and Vidya read fTOfdftlT>fa: Si ^ 5:feST for 
m^fTfTDjti: mfq w 5:S^ (N). Jina’s reading is the same as 

that of C. P. and Vidya except that he readsflqx Malli 

and Narahari also read ^mr 5:*^' they read wriffffSij 

like N. 

CANTO X 

5, C. P- and Vidya read ^rST wsils for 

C, P. says TmftT: *TST iim dS* dli^H 

STffift I ^4wq i Traw Wig; sraraTH (This is the reading 

of N, but he gives the reading of C* P. and Vidya as a variant). 

6. C. P. and Vidya read 

gTiwiq^i^triqOTf q<iidd) gsranf: I 
arq*q ftl •4[q*I*mRt ^ H'^wRiei’'l’<«i[^fllifT II 

for 5 ?;i 5; ilRT^*tc*(T<***<.... 1 

q'^wRl*4iqV'?lftl^ WiMMfedllAIH-^d ^**1 U 


13. This 1$ Irotn Duigiuiiiiha’s Vritti «iii Kitmitra jBpfl^qTcf 4. Ztft). 
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Thi$ is the reading of Malli and N^yaanta, though the former reads 

C, P, mentions the latter reading as a variant. 

10. C. P., Vidya and Jina read aoywiiil 

a?ft«n fftl ftT>r|4t: I 
for 3fHs('i«rtt 

inirfW^r sn^: ^f*it i 

The latter reading is found in Malli and N, but it is given by 
C. P. as a variant. Malli alone reads 

«T?r >TtT ST but his reading is found in C. P. as a variant 

5msp?3'^3raflt ^ I 3PW 

9ST7ftwra*n?t t erftr^w^ i wfftenr: 

C. P. 

15, C. P. and Karaya^ read 

Malli reads eit for JT:—fTi«ls4ai 
ir 

C. P, says— 

7TWl%5Cfer #f?r llAlHtH - Ji™ “r* 

TTS! I This is the reading of Vidyi and Isanadeva. 

16. C. P, and Vidya read 

^ gf^; tT*f i^WT5: ^ U 

Jina’s reading is the same except that he reads for 

gfSrfir! which he gives as a variant. Naraya^a and MaUi read— 

^ wRig .. ... tl 

This reading is given by C. P, as a variant except that he reads 
for r< 4 a\i 

17. Jina, Vidyt and C. P. read the first two lines thus— 

ta?tT fira nflh'HJII Rrtt^ 

-•a- 

e 


















422 NAISADHACARITA 

Main and Narayana*s reading ^TT 

agjjlT f^iffit) is given by C. P. as a variant, 

Malli and Jina read (^UT^) for Has. gives ^ 

as a variant 

18, Vidya and C, F. read for C. P,, however, 

says MlAMtH . 

19. C. P. reads like K, hut Vidya reads SI'T^W*^. 

Main alone reads for found 

In C. P. and othera. He says fRff sres?! 313 

22. C. P., Vldyn and Jina read for ftftdlri., and read 

the last two lines thus—— 

C. P. says 

% STTctTT^ 

fefipt 5r^f*ra^ i tnt; ^ w 

TTSPfrtu I' 

23. C. P., VidyS and Jina read art for srreitti, (N and Malli), 

25. Malli and NarayaQa read 

C, P.. Vidya and Jina read ^swwK lor Vidya says— 

^4i i nw i < (aptn^t). C. P, says^^^npiw^JT ?flt qrais^n?^ 1 

Jina says ^ tffl: .. tflrF ^ *r?r 

ft: I ^ItPatFI. i N gives as a variant. 

27. Vidya, C. P. and Jina read the first two lines thus— 

Malli and N read gJ% 

C, P- says— IRre%9 SWT^ 1 

Malli and N read .,, snRnlr;. C. P., Vidya and Jina read ,, . 


1. Th^ 19 the r^eiine of Malli &bd KSmTsim. 
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28. Malli alone reads for ^ ^ 

?pcRtf^TM 

32 . Vidya, isaimdevfi, C. and linn read the last two lines 
thus— 

wtsp: I 

C, P.—¥tqf W K??1^9Tm ^ 

tfts gt»r ?Tin 3T»ifi wft stw: fnrft sthtseJn 

Ri.HNd w I -timM 'irziJfTTn i w—srwras: 

?prmff !Tra^^f^?fe*n5! (NandMalii). 

33. C. P. remarks— 

aipi^Tirv^eS^TOff^' 

(qgisnm- 

^ 5T II 

^ftr qraRTK^:*! g «n^ irisits^qraSl^^^ t ^srt: i 

C, P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read— 

for ^ p|ip|%f: found in N. 

34. Vidya, C, P. and Jina read *Vif4iT'«Rg for 

(MalU and Naiayaija). C, P. says "squ^Jt ( 5*tf- 

^rRRTWt I 

(Ms. C however soys «n4r4«Iiig g4^ i saRfRsjtg ffir 'THIisTOl i 
But Ms. C is not very reliable.) 

Vidya, C, P. and Jina read 5T*ffwi: for (MalU and N) . 

41. C. P.» Vidya and Jina read ?tT^; for RrflpJ; (Malli and 
N). C. P— 

{^!tn ^gPr^BFir^, imtfriTt «srft PrPpg: i 

fk gft Jl*W: gqig: I ?i*TT ^*TT: t fefR gicfl?||' 4Vi 

jinK:i tPEwffeiPigcft^ ffii I p^groiTpr an^wrf^ i Jmr— 


2 . ip Molli'p rwitns. 
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NAISADHACARJTA 


wiWT narpft 

^T3^; q5imW%T 

qwrf goiRWP? <!ti3i4Hej ii 

u ^1?r II 

*i^sfq I I «*n3i^ %>t < 

4 < 4 iWH stf in ^ f c T ^ ft' I '0“ verse STT^ etc, is CKplsined 

by C. P. &5 a variant. It is not found In Vidya and Jina. Malli 
explains it fully and remarlcs ft*nT 

1^1 

42. Mailt reads for 

ITijigsn l^iFfT: found in C. P, and others. 
Malli’s reading is ^ven by C. P. and If as a variant. 

44. C. P.j Vidya and Jina (Text) read the verse thus-— 

tJvdlv^SI 1-1444. 1 

*nff^ qwragtf^ ii 

wara ygira 'tt reading is given by C. P. as a variant, K, Jina and 
Malli read •trtH+tc^lW'l^fl. ^ HWs s<rl44tlid, Hf^ a^iin. 1 

■flMiftri i * ! , : *rqf^ ii 

M a ilt , however, reads while Jina reads fe^« ST 

I 

47. C. P.— 

^ aflTftRT 5lftfnt!r urt^r aipR' ?tqT qw ^ 

qq fiRtfiWqi ^ qJtra aPSmr W*r I W^TPTJpqeffqviH I 3R(^3l^ 
qtj: I 9*iqi IRTf^: 3ISR g>^ »J?: 1 fW; 5TWr*l '4(VI ^ a n qf^^ l ^ 
^ I •(; f^T^T: qfrRTH ou'iaii, 1 

tssR ^T: siwnpn ^ivitRtdl Fb? i (qf) fit? i 



























NAI$ADHACAfirT-4 425 

51. It is relatMl in Skandapurapa® that there was a dispute 
between Brahitia and Vjsi^u as to which rf t bexn could discover the 
extremity of the Phallic Siva. Vi^nu went down to the nether re* 
gions to find the lower end of the Lihga, and being unsuccessful in 
his quest, admitted his failure, Brahma, on the other hand, went 
to heaven to discover the upper limit of the Phallus, and being at 
a loss where to find it, he besought the Surabbi cow and the Ketaki 
flower to aver falsely that he had seen and worshipped the crest of 
the great Phallus. A voice from the air condemned them as false 
witnesses, and Brahma together with the cow and the flower were 
subjected to various corses, as a result of which the Ketaki flower 
was excluded from the worship of Siva. The story reappears in 
another section of Skandapuruna* with a slight variation. There 
is here no mention of Surabbi; Brahma and Ketaki alone being 
cursed by ^iva for speaking a falsehood. 

3i5r! It ^ ^ II 

75. C. P.p Malli and Jina read fWew for ie^Rh. 

76. C. P., Vidya and Jina read,,,,. for 

—I 

C. P.— 

fitipstesn, *titinS«4 Iwr %fit i ^ fete- 

5ignRt W9 I UlSTHaWWni 

q^3T*# 1 ^*11*4^1 =IK'41 *inpg- 

flvpiRiql ^il -IT 1 

^ 3*5 *F^ enrol t 

Vidya says-- 

ygg ro er^:?n5Pniiii, i (^) ifl? (^) (Mrtoh: i 

3fsr t =isi 4^ tftRraft4i3i?%rg^3;w 


J, dinp. 6 *ii KiedAra fOiands. 

4. Maliesvnni Kluvw^^ W-lS of Ani ri n cftlBm i M tinya (Uttanndha). 

5. Ibid., IS. 13, 




















42B iVA/S>lDH/4CARITyl 


.. ..*3TW I 

I —^^niTSlTif 

sn TfeilT 14p«l^u| ^T: ^ iT^ra^- 

SR < ^TOT^: ^lal+lH'RwJp^f^ I 

78. 4 ^ ^ «I PT—Acc, to N and Malli, 3«rtici^4r fw -Mft'Wm 

^5Jns ^IWcTT I 

C. P., Vidya and Jins read SRrswPl- Vidyn says— 
ffTtmi iT^RT^T R*n^ SRnjT'RR * ^I^WH *1^ 

icnjnlt^ ' 

C. P. says— ^ »T^lPi; atlW^ 3lfa 

fir«ITft!TT aSfH I % HHUbUm'lftll: w ' 

80. C. P.— 


?i*ew 31^*^ jfRRPTT *itfra %rf« ^ — 

TOU ^ ^ I 4 r*fF^I ^ < 113*1 gH I 3 ^ 

<ITsr Jftftg FT ^irriW^ < fejjwi—a?IT4: Ffife«r«W: 

HtftPTnm: ^ ft*n ' tp*fr«t^- 

RE^i'^Pn 53 ms > STfSTHi i 


Vidya explains » 1*“ same way as C. P. Jina 

says airs^i^ ^ i 

;ft?Twrnri ^ it^ SI ?#fTpr i 

«reT iW ^<S r ^ R ’b^ l ’NT'tK{ Rl W^0T^ ^ “id Malli give the 
latter explanation only. 

82. C. P. explains the verse thus— 

^ n^iwa^F; sniMT^ni^i fl<i^f: *iV<i »f 

3r?JT ^ ^ K 'ufe: 

tn^pa p ^ I ^T*TT RRT iT^ ^ H-Hi<S»^ ^ ^ 

ijjRiTf^ rrSHTf^'jjf ^ sgt^i ^WI 

fi»5n aw ^ 51 %:»mt ^ ^fSig 

Bpn «tigi^ I 3*Rnfe 'jji' snjiw; ii ^ sig?^ t 

spRi 31^ 5^^ I 3(3xiti etW 1 

N explains « ^Tj thua -^1^ a1^’ 

?:4 (TWl^ "raiw^ ^ Trans, does 

not bring out the meaning Itilly. See Vocabulary under <??. 
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S7. C. P,— 


?rT ^ ^ =T?JT^iI^ ^Tfwj qTfT^ I ^ 

<.< T? g T ST: ^ ^ 

«4 fipi ?iwr^3r5?rt »I^ ^ 

ttq^n'i'o, I 

^ 3f^- 

3pft ?q I am fefe :T5P^f^«i«rara: ( 


^ 11 ^^ qfST'fi^ I m'sm I 

Jina remarks on ^ 

am ^n^fefis: ^N^jrni: %q ai^i =ra mi 

sjf^gs^isji^iHranTPftra wq; i 


See also Appendix I. 


88. fimrq:—C. P. says^ 

^ -Ihe Katantra rule is 'sp'nsnUP^rTT^^ (5^fW 2- H®) ■ 

89. C. P. and Jin® read for wfq-^n*^ (Malli and 

N). Vidya reads C. P.'s reading is given by Narfyaija 

^ ^ variant. Ci. F. says 

j,taT^5 3T^ ^ ^ ' 

an^ f? ^ ^ I 

92 C P,, VidyS, Jsanadeva and Jina read 
(Malli and N). 

93. C. P. on the first two lines— 

fW 3q^: fl'*i<<cH*ij tfi<(i->iri*T ^ (ft e«)iti<K 

irei stgqiw (TWP, ?r<p *if^i^^9T: ’jsn Sil*^ 

5iJ%^[^iirra srfefe:,*rei ^(nn i 


10 
























42R NAIS^DHACAflfTA 


Vidyo says sjnij^n^n 

^ ipiinjip ?iTT^t'T:* ^irfiTWTvw irw ti^, 5reT *r«H.^4 ^wfgRr^^ yfe^® 

a^i iy« [t :»tSJ T a!?riliff, ^nt^i w CRT5Fif4^g^, wf?*tfl¥Rf 3r%j 


Isanadeva says ftpaTai^F 



IT ^ 


4f<I: I ^ *raw 4^Mif^d IT?) ^ at??: PsHTUT^rfJTT^ 

?[=niin ^rriWWdlH I R»i*’s's I 
WB yR)4&''i ^ariffT ^f?!a?ir«r?[‘ i 


Trans, follows N who says ftp'TH ^’SlTiaraRITOBil, iHin^ 

t awncTPft 'ii)Trl4^.ifl 

WtM TTTTMlf^T--- **.3(yHt(T'(li1P*ft?I*i: • W ^l»niTWEJ53IT f^t^TSfe: 


Jina says fei^iwtiT iTTirnraw ^BpFfttWj 

4l H^'TSW ^ ?HBlpT SETT^'^TTpR, 

iHHf ^ IT® tTHf^*!- 

^%iil5r ^nrnT^l^r iiffiraiPf iitPt ^ ^- 

51?; ftryn^T^T. ’S?' gf%??Tt: asg,^?! TOMPfrart ^fHiRiiTWPf i 

)ayp?i fd g rrijd4i>ij<MRa ?T g^ iff; ji^ ^W): i 3t??f 

Tjjtl ^B i ^aiT 5T^l5??hv?^T^t<if *r?T, atg%? ?, 3fT *TT 

«pnkl?9I!«IPl' 

Main lakes (TPiraiT to mean Ha says^ 

fanp^ iTTgwtgwi: TITJpjl*? ^^JSirffcTR^ ^ ^:, " ?lt?- 

^ ^ siinT^er I 1? TfTEnw *mt: ii" ^fir 

tlWrt ?T{Pn[^ 3?^!Sn>litl!^?I'iR|WTf?l^f?T?IV?f 
;fltq4:, M TBPTP^ l^.tuintii?: r^trsiit ijwfinn t 

97. Vidya remarks on ?^ir 

99. All eKPCpl N read ftn for 31?);^ in the first two lines 
C. P. says fi5t3pfT*t-Tnra?I ?5n *05 ?■ 3T?^J5 t1 


0, Idjt 

1 ^ This saxms to be an AltemAUvg esrplan^tlon or possibly a quotation at 
it u iliffrpcrl frail lianadovii's flwl eicplfliuilJon— 

DPTSRi *tt?^f?T7i: fT?I ?!■ ^ai?I ^ inT5IT:....tHl5!'() 

Pwrft^ %? F?T <t*ai'i[IHl*n I 




















































‘ WAJSADHACARiTA 429 

iRtri ^TT aw 1 ^rai^rni 3i^%5 4wl ^ 

I tTsTsft arfv?^ ^T^itUnt irpt iwig ■! 
aR^JTt ^T?I: Hi^JPlTfVTfej*!: » 

N says . 

^irawf^lWTg ' 

109. C. P. reads 3r^|3B*i:)ilf6rfMtfttrffl ^or 
?rrfll. Vidya seems to read ar^JHiyiT ^ etc. Malli 

and Jina (Text) read,,..'^ fst^ftteTUlT. 

C. P.“ 

>{l^l>l -M*l+ri^'('^i'H ^TTFlilfe I 

sirMferrid twi: 5T^r: w m I ^ Jirfii% ^rmai^nar- 

ftpftfenrdJT^ ^ ^TPrfir ahw*!. i 'irarai^i 

I (VidyS says^ai^ 

113, C. P„ Vidya and Malli read ^gsH f<w ^ *rl^rrj. 

Vidya says HgHI arRro^ ^ 3 H*i. Acc. to Naraya^a sriec* 
^!T aTW)^^ !r {sr+3T^5I; - !TW*?r: i.e. «Mtrr:), 


115. C. P.— 


^T?rr 55^ OT^ri?! atwr^i^tspr W ^-' ^' 

f^; ^RTT]^ f^ |fif 41% *1: >fniT^: ^ BT^PnB; 

^T?r ^ siRtw 1 spT w ?mr5|ir wrs^^ Ptnt^f: ?r?mp^ v ipn T5jn«n ^ 

g?^ i ft ‘ t^cfRrast^: 

SrOW* g^: »W; « (1^--5rE!psTPITCff ^ uHlfTOTW 

g^jRH I 3refS!raR*5f ll !PIlftl; I STfi; 5F^iTW 

^ jpi, ifluifrgi I 31*?^ ^ 3^ 

iTf^rf *ftr^ I 

Vidya explains the verse tiius— *F*n s*a+ld S’^ig^S^j t 
51^^ ?!T!»rfira; f Hitn i 5^ jwifinrs^^ 

I 5^t 3®t fgtnuw^ tra.gsrg'w^r^ i 

srf?rT^ 

arntPt 4*?y^4 i ' 


Jina explains ^ angmfJt?, like N. and then soys aw 

^ swtt. sa^miwireg 




















430 WAfSADHACARITA 

*TWti 4 g: g^- 

ff^n g ?1ti i gstfs^Rirfr^- 

ir?n*tg I «rEiW'iRi'*Hw/iiTf 4 f 4 .fifWi^ i 

wrg, ^%fiicrs^: g^: i ?rf|(Tg. # g 4 «®rT sqrm: 

?[rs|5i^p«T% I g^3<f?m aprTsffWf^wi^ hjpti i 

U6. C, P,, Vidya and Jina read 3 ^ for (Malll 

and N). 

118 - aRi ^ ^ij^fe Acc. to Karayainia, ?r 9 TIctPt awT ^wjt- 

sf^apt^ aiTf: ^ gftl^ i gft^n 

^qinr gjR “tTg; ^63 1 Ace. to C. P., ( ^Trg 

gf^: gfs^it«l^>i?!R^!il gw 1 Vidya alao says" aRtflM iigt 
gftgftwr^ *fpn ti?t«rr 1 srs^i^^ gre^^r i 

120 . All except N^read fox —ittf^lT 

Pffft 1 

122 . C. P., Vidya, Isanadeva and Malli read for 

(N and Jina) , 

133 . C. P. reads tElirftT like I'f and MaUL 

Vidya and Jina read .Vidya aays^ ntr 

*Erf 7 BTfcranrlrr i w ^htt ^ tri *pfl 1 

?r*n fvi ??fT gftBft v tnftr^wfti etc. 

13s. C. P.—»If> fRTWT SITTtTT? 3lf^ 

•IT tig^i gw! *T®! flg* ft gsnv^t 1 ^igwf’nCl^ 1 ^wid, 

?5I55;—^lURflurfll^JfrORr 1 Bf? fWBjTWTT?- 
gJT; BTI5 *R^Ni ^ Rn R T t lTl SR- 

WR ?r CR! I ^ i'HPldimtlS^Jlt ^ Pi I 

am B: 5=1: EPT? ^ ^ 3 ^ ftrfil' 

gpR^I I 31 ^ ^iTTfiCoifB-tHlRI ftBR: I " ^’snPt^^SSISfl^ifl 

8. lb. C elves Vl^yS'e cxplanaUon, but not that oi C. P. 

9. I’rass. follows N who conslruea 3RI3; u *1 sniWj stFR?; 

:|3;. But he aaye ulsi— 3R^ SR *1^ t«d[na< ^^SPlft 

KTRBTJtPT ft«IWtfI 'ilRR- 























I ?T(ft sgpn^l^ » 'PH anfftit^n^JT^- 

Sjf^rf'pr^: \ " ^naii I: ^ ariTwnH 

*Pi^ 1 5^1^: SSIpfir I STfSI 1 s^ 

#tffr gwRftt \ I i s(nm*rsi t f^srairr- 

«T^% aritpir^+ysi iip% t 3irspn^^frs«r?wiPffi i 

g^ *p{(r I grt^^T; g=wip^ i ww i ssfur > ^ ^ i 

[td^ft<^R) I SCf^^ I 3l^55f I 1 if?^: 

I Iti^ ^ 


aji^nsr^^ ftsItK^i i ?*riPr^itr 
3T^[^ t ar^^Ts^rT t iT Sf^ > ^r?i 

fTTT 5r wPrilfP: < ipir—f^{»R'T\ 9 ifir 

g g^ ^ nPiR r gwNt ^ i iro ^ 

fi^f^ «TCiiri% ¥sraH% 53*^ 

ft, ^Ipl'i-fi.l^f ^ w^fir i 

!r3^ ^?3IISf(r « {^P 3f *l^«rf 3W[ 5S^ |cft: f^^TffnT: 

ft P4lfH4-A.l4 52H afiRlfff I tTWH *T3^E^ Sfl*< I 

'P ^ ff^ ♦la'-H'ii’qTm 

apw anvr^ 5^ ^P^Rt ’pn? 

5TOI <nmf!p3Pr>tp »^n4; Hriw;' 


CANTO XI 

10. Vidya reads for JJiTTJP found in C. P. and 

_ ^51 *r-MTpfr 5fnn% ^W3 w?: ^ ^^nrf f*i^: 5|^: ^ Piftfl 

Ijwm! ITf^; H?^= ^ 

^PTPT jftPf I ^fP ^ pf^n*(^ ii«jgH: 1 ft 

aimiotpi?—infrp5?f%=f ?pt ^tp'T <jw 3P^ i 

g^fiTT^ ft53H^l'l 3T <11*1 I 

10, A a(i^TI^, 

U, This pcsrtiiw is a quotatjoa from KM i ka Ms* has scveiij lacutiae 
which have been sufiplied irom ibe printed Text (Bala Sostn'e ed.). 
































m NAISADHACARITA 

Isanadeva follows Vidya *3 readings but he gives the other reading 
as a variEnt. 

37* Vidya reads (Le- "^=^3^33^^ RiTF) 

for found in C. P,, Isnadeva^ Jma and N* 

Jina mentions Vidya^s readingp Malli reads g^+mrT?|i:— S^5 

fisfg . 

41. Verses 41 and 42 *. and ...) 

are not explained liy C. P,, Mai li t Jina. In my ms. of Vidya 
both text and commentary have been added in the margin, pro- 
bably by a later hand. The verses are not found in IsSnadeva. 

46. 1*1 flTT*! [*5^1 sfo— 

Vidya alone reads 4iA4dT SPR,for He says 

m ^p%^cft ?rP=Ttft aifgfiiR ^ WURnte I 

—5nRRi jf^r^ 3^13^ awi Here 

ought logically to refer to Damayanti and not to SarasvatL 
Vidya's alternative explanation is not mare satisfactory"* oftiai 
RiRft arf^ ^ ' wqp^ifTitf^^nprsr- 

jpg g^nig^ jr^Ri ^nmr: i 

65. C. P. Vidyg, iMnadeva and Jina read tjtwravpr^cil^JH . 
Vidya says —am I *lt,N 

5rrTR fM) t ^ Hnwtf T ^ - tfRM am gw^i^fVpr- 

sn^ fsiwm Rfrfmi gsp? tiRt i ^ 

mmfi »i^ ^ftr% tRiFsn (^*npgft*i) i 

«r?if5r qmnfsr 

mui .tw ^ 

Trans, follows Narayona, but the earlier reading gives a simpler 
meaning. Malli and Visvesvara read , like N. 

N sayS" mfeRvrt 

1. 'Hse Palghat cufitton a^yi th*t i|je versn are found in some rnST 
Of MalU. 

2. Jina aa>-a.-.?fpTi^ a4W^tI^?nmf 

SsflH) I jjTsrn—mf^Pr tcft^ifit tq ^ 

Ksrqpr wiH *R!rt itm i 
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1 (sTT’^TI'I^) * g^-qrt|«n*I1f * ^wR+iH, 

OT3 gR*H srr5?niT5fr «3?TTf^t i ftprt ^ 

ff?r ^iftR?!OTT’^tfW HW 9^ Vi^eiv arit 

remarks qi^ 1% 5T5^ q^RT^f^ 

«ftTin% S 

69. C. P. rea<is for «rWT5>ft*^ which he gives as a 

variant, 

77. C. P/s fixplanation of the verse is different from that of 
Narayana —^ ^ \ ^ ^ ^ \ 

I Km^ 9qf^«ig?pn I ^ 

^|sj «H ^ g (tgs^: > snrnren: 

tOT: f ’TT: H 3?gETHl W ^ ^ 

Prernr; it «6 ^cM ^ ^ 1 ^ 

^ sT^ta5T9^ eR^Tqiifl9 ^ ^ it ar^n^r^s—3 

g(5fiR!-,.„?n I !>^t—^ ^ sR^fWt; * wfifRr 

OTf6r I ^T sNrt I ^ ^ 

fip5 gq Ijqretni: s>#9irT9T: i w ^ ^ 3r?rfWt 

qrT^ I sm 5iTO*i^'^ RitqqtftPf 9^1 f^rnPii 

^fSr* ?T9 Mi I ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 }^ 3 r, Vidya remarks sfttnPTPr Prq«H*r9 ' 

79. C. P. reads |?Ji:q55TO*T^ f<»r ^SRssia^—flRdfifttiTt ?nw 

qw^ qi ^ qT?TS ^R!^ 9^ WWt ^ He mentions 

%wi-4 g as 0 variant. 

80. Vidya expounds thus —^\t ^ 

qRtn^t iTf ,,s,^.n^rn ^ t 

a. Hie quotatloni from Vi?nuputtoa »» f«wo fcftW, f^P- ^ 

4. Ms. TV^ ft5i. ^ '"“"' 

gevui edition t«m^ > incoriecL 

























434 NAJ?ADHACARITA 

92. C. P,—affT ft^’sralfsft W: fini; 

ST srfm ^ i «Rf: iri*r;: siwr fn^PT i 

^ ^ !T 6iTr% i i 

un»^ i 4^5^ T Rifti ffh ^'ri- 

I ^fa^5f?fgw7^:?n^rfa'qT a \ 

(7,107) i sjsw ^ wf^W: ' 

ajcilS'i^wSS'. 1 ft ^ I 

qt^ «EW ifesrai^t Hi?iq^;f^3TT^iqisw*rf«rq^:. 

^ q^5% I fwn^iqiw i iT?ns ^Npt, i 

c»^ ^(55^ fT? 3?5f=3n*f; I =q5?4S*T s^sfer t ira- 

4iit<.4'iH *lWft afit ac^vinq’; I 

VidyS says SR'anira a%fiRWWn ft l ■iH^lviPit*iTif 

Other commentators think that the Utjii in question is fjqs- 
VisvesvBta remarks—fi[[^ ff hNI^^ t iJjrirR^* 

a(riq«iiiV1*i« (Tgm *i^. 

94. C. P., Vidya, l^nadeva and Jina read for 

(Malli and N>. Vidya says 3;g7ri*M[< I S!|ftfd q4^i€(: ^WflRTTO 
qTt^nq^qwnqtfl I Jina say® srpicf g;^; 3>iqi^ sp^ 

jnqqfiTT^:, C. P, says a^i ftiftq.qtqtS; > ^^tqsiq ff^E^r 

■h l M^Htd 3^ ^ fS(?t s^: I 5If 

%^trafs?rt C. P. remarks on ftiNpwnt 

^ arsrhtnq) ffif i qr ( «nit an^qrrr [^jtn; njr^if 

4?^;. 

96, Most commentators read for the unusual 4<|[sud 

given by Narayaija and explained as |(pn^. Vidya says—ijigi- 

^PTSi qrgr drv^itraqti i 

«fe T qf, T p H fi r: PlW^ ^iTERft^ftSW; 1 

C. P. says ttI?13Tfttr Wl. *1™! says 4W^ q-- 

qiq; 'qg: cTPr w jfrrrfSrm sm I ^fnrqiT^- 

^rfsiTflT: i^*r% ff(r>soTf^r%^rt 

97. C. P. and Vidya read for...... The latter 

says —^‘HU-^dl 3T^qh?%sr fit^I VT^4TWwR*t*i ' 


























NAJ^ADHACARJTA 4^5 

In spite of the Palghst edition, MalU also seems to read gqT- 
for his esplonalion is 

98. There is a pun on Applied to the king, it 

means ^ ^ ^ i 

Vidya. Applied to the cloud -—"miwscsj 
« Vidya. 

Vidya remarks on ' tTtT 

101. Vidya reads ait^ for .^cuT 

Ttwt fpr^gr ?n 'iw tra^-unw ^ 

a«ig?T fftm^ 5c«i<AfwiitF!i 

Sllrt I SfT^lpr ^ 'HJEraPT; «f^*PPni^ 

C, P, refers to this reading, but he gives it asHi^^. 

104. Jina takes iifor in the sense of ?TI®ra^ ' *ii''is»4F ii1®T!9 ^ ’ 
Acc. to him,sr¥l 3^: ^ Hfwi^ *R*r I 

iTjiipt—irNf ™ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ftg?r5f^ ^qtjrftrRr^it^^ ■'^i^garo^ arR^f^ 

4*t%ddi<1WW : tTRC t nfSpC^t ' 

f% ff*T%g: sftffe; 1 tPfi 

3tfff W i diwv trf^i ^itat^T d; 

?Rt %Nd: 1 Aw. to Vidya. siw <tt^ g'ti'wtfSijR^T^nTfr 

tRtf I ?v i ^MSd ?3T f^3t^ 

^ t ^ g ir^M^ ftSld ^'ll<,'34 ftgtra^t^r^gdTtWTwtt 

g^t. C, P. says rtg^i-R im s{^ iJT^ *rl«l 154 < ft*!?*!— 

5Ptgj 45ft’b<'n*i i 3di j*ii»iitfl'siid4 f^Pr 

ftinlg grn:34 ^iddi<i4*ii®i[iira %f^. MaUi saysatgr ql'ift 54RT?r^ 
f^ESlg ^iR^ghRtn STTR <ra45«f 

115. C. P. reads sn5p@4T> like N and Malll Jina reads 
^15Rl4tr994T 44 dW 4PtRtft5lfil4T^. Vidya, i^na- 


5. 7i€sf. r&a(Ja 


11 


































436 NAJSADHACAKirA 

deva and Jina (Text) read Vidya says ^ 

Is?: qnj: I jsraifiTviT^ (IcT 

'T'Ttl SH^KIRIL t *rRt wi^Ea ^ ^ ^ 

afl fqJIT tp 1 ’iW: 5IPP^- 

«fW: 3nc5t^ lin&?fir 

I <tl^|(l *l<inid. ^ ^?TrorFCT?rtt 
q i t in Kfwgg P t . ?*nn w qCl^4;» aiiiiq^gferasTRsiFra^i^ i 

Malli and Jina (Text) read for 

C. P* quotes here Bhagavata 3. 12. S-12— 
fT k iFlWT^ * 

;Tt*nfH W; ^ ^^T?5STf u 

tw ^5 ^ 'rftqi^’pi; i 

afiarwrippr ^ *ii *e^w % u 

ddM i *<i^*?n giT ^ ^ ?fir irsn: ii 

*1^ t 

wPiFqii 5tnf5T % II 
*TfK ^?n^: I 

gii^fti ^isr ijfTBrtr; ii , 

^f?r s T ? ?ii ^ i ^ ?qTS!?rm^ i 

117. N remarks sf j^: ^*Il?l«i] W. Vidya says 

c, p,—^ »T)?ft^ j^HIMSiWUi qig^ir^iter *tT^: ^=^t: 

I —^prsit PrtrRTl^nniT. 

^ agrrni^rT^ t ™ «rf^ tciv^TfjtS. 

51?^ I rPTR qr^pfl^ f^*(iy|iqittlq4i^ii*m<^-i 

qf%q;i ?WT wfiirft 5*im¥*i: x^TWT^5PitfiniT5ft*n?^ 

swa?^ ry?: I qn^IRRI^ ' aifiq ^ *ri?!5rf?3fw^- 


B. Ms. 
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I «’S4»n^rPir<ri5>r 

F%j?r srfTOfiwR 

I W arifeNT3^?FI^ Ji^t^^nrsolw I f%>t 

arn—L i 

127. C. P- mmarks on —tT5^*!Tf 3^:- 

ww^. I 1 

cNT^ <iif?T^—=r f^F^: (l HTLI ^ wwn sn^- 

mn-.i fsm ? — ^ ipt^—" 

3?i i I'H^i I ^(^'tH'ilf^ *73^ 7tw t" 

129. C. P. explains the verse thus— 

m g^ifin^w s'rOrTfpi^ an^fl i ^ fT^r—tc%*pi gw 

;fpt 3 ^ ^ Wfp^ H?i i 1^*111%—TiW^fFr ^ *r?f fr*l, > 

f^^wrrf^I l ft*l5^*3'TnrT l f^;^ff*TT 9TH^ ^ 

?r 5Fn I ^ f^rflt^sn!. *rF^<i m*i 

gitft I ^70Pl—t ^fpr 5nsii^; I 

( 5pn 3ra*n 5?m; ^rkr^^i wf ?it! 1 i ?nn f%»ijn'^ 

>Tttr^Pwt^ ^iW: ERI I 

7 t4.*irjLdl4 gw TWPn# m 3i3 ft?rtrswJ!t I ft- 

iftWTW ^ TPTTH 

7. 5. 10. 3. HUle-biaiJiit's ediliwi, Viil. 1, p. H- 

&. Found In the camm. cf Vamdattasuta AnarHya. HiUehnindl'a edition, 
Vol. 0, p. £3fi. 

9. ^ is a lutatilra rule fNfimapiatairiina, PSda 3>. 

10. ;fT j ; ,t r .! ra fetptnls' aeems to refer to Ananta or Sc^a, 

Uie reputed mithor of the Maliflbha?yo. Cf. Notes 2 . 35. 

U, The reletenCis is to fiarvaTamtan, the author of the KBtantra, Vijaya- 
iianda's statement may be compared with Qw foaowing rcaiark found fa 
Dutgasmdm’s Tik6 on the mk: ' ^ ^ irnFf.’ Wl^md 

■4T«IW I q^Rin. ITItlRPTW^^ft^ I ePTR— 

fiaraoadevaintolW-tavrttieiveathe 
some eKompIea and Tvmarks BtJW 


Sig^iRT lff?f. 
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1%;^—sTR^ 1 g?q*(, i f% ffl€r — >ji^i 

ij^! siiur^jrrti^Hi^'!W)Mi{^^ ga?ft e? ^ 

STW^ srMi fTH JT^ fpjsm TTfw*? sfiNr^i^rift 

frosrar I f%»jjn5i:—i ^ ^ i 

{%iljTT5i — f^t^sT: I arniftflr fsi i m 

*tjp^ ^rteT*rT i ^ ?nrii, \ r^d^iA'i i*i: 

^gw ?Roi #j?r I f%iiicTR:-^wi^: i Rivj^thi— 

1 a*# i i irsffeiipii ^spu: i 

5rtT?r!R*T (j? 3"^'' g!i?ft » 

sn^ HJRvrrMr g^ i ^ •TOwf wi: ^ 

fi»n L g^iRi^Hi — giTTPr stifipi *1^, siw ^j^FT*rt- 

M<;<rdrdV l g^ l P T ^TRI; w rWT 1 

C. P. here refers to the seventh chapter of the Chandog^'a Upa< 
nj^d and summartses nearly the whole of it. This chapter gives 
the story of Narada and Sanatknnmrat and propounds the natuK 
of the Absolute as transeending all physical objects and mental 
processes such as water, light, ether, name, speech, mind and its 
functions, hope, strength and food. It will be seen that C. P, finds 
references to most of these in the verse, and accordingly explains 
certain words differently from the other commentators. Besides, 
in the passage from the Upani^d, unlike &uhkaro, he explains 
qH 'strength^ and sfit 'food' as air and earth respectively to 
suit his interpretation of the verse, 

Vidya says g^(W<^C Nfff 5tT^ a r i^ n^ STF^r 

3f!sifii: I #r wfl^irr ^ ^ ^ 

^ mK gira i W etc, l^adeva says the 

same thing. 

Later commentators find in the verse a reference to the nine 
Dravyas of the Vaise 5 Lka system except the soul—earth, water, 
light, air, ether, time, space and mind. This interpretation is found 
in Malli, N and Jina. Malli, for instance, says f ^M^h 

*T]?(iP(T*rfipT^ \ * V*!^ fjC^c*} I q>ingTni4^ | ' 
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^ 1 ?rit I1W *Tf sn^rr^ i . 

ar^t 3TT«R;'‘.....fbr;^raT: ^m. ?r|i jf^- 

nrartT*.fT^ gstft i 


CANTO xn 

5, C. P., Jina (Text) and Malli read yt^'juiffj: for SF^siwft^ 
found in Yidya, Jina and N. 

6. C. P.p Vidya and Jina read fif'fl’ildm, for sT (Malli 

and N). 

Trans. foUows the following 

*P*f» arftlj iftiRTIH, MaUi differs—i^ci'^'ann-^Pa'Di ffw*n 

ST ifnirTT sfPT ITsrnTfliTM'Hpltd, 1 

p5Fr% ^ *Rirafel4; l 

^^^'TntPTTg: ' ■'H*lI'll1^'RBTf^W^WTtW^t* 

9^ C. P. remarks on — 

R*R5rW9I iHfSinT ailc^^'l^ rH'^44. ( RP^Trl—SfT^- 

T yif^^Kp^^u r?? srfil^JrPW^l I NlttilH. 

^ w%^g>i*Rnii!raPf 

.' <rw^ spna: ‘mw 

i ^^rnwfSj^^ I arat PPRYtsi^Pl annHri^ i .. 

^ IJT^H I tfi*H d "i rig4<jr«rd Rl " i^PT •?! fSWW f^T^: 

1 ^ ari^^Pt 'niTT^^fiL'Hi:^'i-(9i5i^^: i *1^1% • % 

1 *I?n Vl'f^^ {^I^SRs ?OTt^ I 

9. Vidya, C. P. (Ms. A) and Jina (Text) read for 

Ms. C reads fiEraiSr, Jina remarks on l^'rf?r-!Erre5r!nTtflT' 
^^rSiwTf ^ ^ I FUt: 0 FtI%^ •rffer^ 

IhtmMfqpTWR f^rtftftt i r q^oi: 

1 3^: 5 ^ 'msitet 5^??^ 

y i^ ^ i ^ T t nn g ^ ( 5iTOft% ’n% ^ ar 

SEPaig^RI: t 


J, 
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N.4i?ADHACAJiJTA 


31^ ! ) ^ 3nw4T *TM^: 

^E: 


I *r*[T 31^'i‘^ft't'” 


y4-«l4*Tl ' 

iT*rR% II 

fi?r c. P. 

^J„npj 3 cRulIt— Vidya and Jins (Text) read ^ for 
;r 5 . Vidya says ^fhiiTH^Ti ^ 'Ttr^niPa ?ra, 

Vidya mentions as a variant. C. P. and others read 

22. ai%%- C. P, says wtrVcftWit' ^ arirR^- 

(3W^*in5t8>g ^ A) af^TE^. ^ Vidya 

fust says “y® ^ ^ 

N says ®®C. to Jina) ^^TEH^Rrict ^»T1^ 

DfaatupQtha and Katanlraganamalfl have fifm 

32. C. P, says tTPr 

orn; ?wr^ ^jrd ^wi w trin i ^ ^ 

Bw: (rarmt ^^sjntn^ ^ nflrafiT; i 

Vidya reads ff^qT^i t^tt y t l p i Kt and connects it with 

cif ^?nnf;T Jif?t 3tm' ^ 

qf^^^ptoitiOT^ii ?rfE ^wnrl^ 3=^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

37, C, P* remarks on ^t^—S^rffct-1 5^* I 

n^in-ERr ^Tn^rfeT: I aj?n^ 3 e1^ 

anm^i' sfi^wid. <5^ ^ nw Pii?r 

smfipviPt^ w.I 

P.j Vidya and Jina read for (Malh aodN.) 


1 PSnuil 3. 9. 88. 

3 , The rdfcrenee Is to the Kiteaira rale ^ #IW 

(Kyilvrtti, Patle 5). The Vriti wye f 5^, RW siHHn.. 
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C, P.— 

!lg3!i?I M fPt I 

* RUft^cT^OTlf^r ^.4d14t1'll{7 =R I 'J^Pl^fSi’sfT^ra II* 

^*IP^ ^«P5r RWfiFTifsT 1 *rR RT SIW % ^ 

(rf??l I ^ !^?5p4^f5t55Pt% I ^ 

^ 3I?^r B{H^ 3I^Rrti I ?n 

ajRW 1 3W ^ ^ ^ *1^: 

5n^ i ^ I ?Tg4T3^^rg?®sR. i sifnPr rt^- 

RIIT ?fP(t I Pl'|J%l'iflId<*nrI, I ^i«^*lTlf RPHRUftw 

^»tl JRiyS^Smi* I 

?}if.,^r^ ^^^t % RT R — Vidya explauis this some¬ 

what differently—It gR^ R WRT R^taif^rH: 
?rfnT, 3Ti*^ #TSf^ I aNR SRSfq 

frRW!* :iwT^tc ’ f^^^r^ ??nT! i ^ apsq^u? 

|TR «rf?rr R g^: i 

He explains the last two lioes thus— *[^ ^fer®inw 31^ PR 
f'pftRjg;; %KiwPrft^ Rih^jy !Rt5^eTi 

I ET^maiis (TW^ 

=R isn i artPR r i R: ?qrfe^ 

^ ^ t ^ driRlfdi^ 

RltHTR: I tl ^ ' 31^ ^ I 

3inf?f R I 

Main reads and connects it with and does not take 

fRvfeqig to mean He says 

RtRwjfspdSRJIT ^ ^trffr I M*i<l'd^“Jl<'irt!r^ l rufi^g;; 

tn^t; qnnfir i f% yidfe: i 

Jina (Text) reads srnVRi, but Jina himself reads «rWip:. 
Jina (Text and comm.) reads ^1^. He says 


<• c 3RrRr^. 

5* C 5^: 

0. I*. ggpT: 

7. ^ Vater' + 'bird^ 
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Wt; ^ 1 

f^{^*T^ 5 t™: RRi^sir^; 4ri^d t I ftnM 

f^f^ ?I '=r^T I ^fflt<i¥I !^5WTi^ Sl%5*T ^?%TT 

aiT^sn ^ wiir fl 

I 535^ds^ifra^tw^W5l«<Sl i^: ^^aWf: ^jfirafsTlJltff ^ 

*nn^ ST ’ SfTRIHiajtfv TTSDffr 

^TS^^rn RlBfir I SHTIIJW^^ mf^Mf irfirRS: I 

N who reads says— ? ■jt^un Pi^ ?^ETT; 

sr^ «pr H; ^ ^ 

4 Vt 44 cl I 1 PTiTfe4! fflf I ^ 

sTPiilr i 5i?f^ fii—^ 5n*i?|f% ^ i 

For the latter explanation see C. P. alsove. 

Ifianadeva reads ?^?|trT:i 80*^ says—?IFI 

%3IFPTR^f snsT^id tlt*4tt 3trt4 ^ ^ 5If*lf^ ^jdtT I ^ 

SpiffTr 3^T5^^ ?^s4: I f1<<l*l4rt cTT4tt 53T ' 

^ ?5ir^ I TiferT t 

4«»^tMI WftfTT I ^ ^ 3tl?P?d 

St ^ ffftfct < 3mi!^ ^igsrrf^ I 

56. C. P* says— 

z| gwfpRTTJ; ^ jj^'tinS'S *n ^•TTH W ’ff^ 

TtFI W*n^: ^'^SrpTRl 'n(fiWl^*l "^rA^^uRdl 

^«f5I: 3fFT F fPn 1 3T«RT »fl!l^««?I ITTPr^ fRff ^ SWT 

g RtP^T-^q ■4'444Nflc1( TT cr*rr 1 

58. Malli on the second line—ti^f+i^T 'W%f^*Tf ' 

* C# 51^ ^ ^ ^ ^T- 

sttssrf^ gwMrar^r ^RrflsFr *1^! » 

C. P, on the last two lines—SftFT tr?t <nm *S5 

^ ^t^PTH I 5r?rj fe- ^ cIFf 'it: 

ar^^: ftn I citWH.flcTilfiF %% ^feui^n amH f^ sj^wt 

ft?n atr^ti gtiWT^^ 'raPR ft!n i 

62. All except N read for TO^,, and m for 

it in the first half. 
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C. P. explains twi™“ 

3ipran Tr?f 5r?r m si^wrtSi ^..«.„.fw T^rtpr- 

^tTUsnV Jli%?IT JFT: 1 ftinijf 3TPmH 1 

Vidya says ^ 3TW 
^ aii ; yjf r? ^rTt (Wm TiftfT fh i 

65. ^ 4,i^yMi4[i^T€fI.—' ^ ^ aiflRl*^ ^ ?f?f 

Vidya remarks on q3)f*r and ii^K—1% 

«jgfK: 5js3T?L^%: i 

C. P. says THiar; srfinfTin?^ i ftsg 'ww ?RfgfrT 

In the second Une is explained by C.^ P. 

and N as f«tf^^W^: '^I^IRPW: ff^ 

f(T^ TT4a?rt ^t^Tj. 

Vidya reads vtilA® ‘lotus’ and says —: fejTJJWTsn 

STT. *-<1^ ^ it f^t^Rfrt ■■*..■ wsirr«4 fit ssi«s iH^ 

Vidya's reading is mentioned by isiinadeva: tfPwRrfir 'fT5; t 

idtrw *r?ni> 

66. Kariyana reads though the N. S. ed. reads 

g^E^juirg. Vidya and Jina (Text) read ^'Jtgwtrg. F’or C, P. see 
below. Jina reads gt:— 

C. P.— 

f5rf%^ ffenfsr aiRTTRBi^Jft 5»T«i«5i^Rr m RraTiRt 

?*lip3sn *AFih4iHlt!. ^ ?f 6^ I 

ava^^ —feRig ilfitRi tj? tjfWlsii Wit ^ f^rqfw 

4 'Tf%t^ I ^ Timi I tra *rafTT« 

8^ ThEfl ifi tho i^adini Ms. B. The lot^ Ms. naa^s which ia b 


mistake. 

12 
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gsgjwng TTSHIS; 1 I 

*i«»i4attsl4 *SI gr ' ' vsjj^g ‘ gr ^ ^‘ 

^', gwng msm < ^= ' 

grRj^iT \ «nf?*n fsmflM^ra^wisiwi^ 

®M!<I*1I ' W3^l iVnifi I ' 

Vidya takes sb one word—fRSI^ ^fetWJgrenwn 

tnfSt fRTi»*Pr ?Ti?^ tm 

ar^: jflf^E'&^+il I 

ar^SN 9 ^ f^RTT 

gfl:[»K5iiR ^(^fsr I 

^2^ p^ points out the sigoificaiice of unbarbed arrows 

4rf5R: 5RTS n ans^ ^ ^ 

im «i^: rff tt^: 5rW'^*!j ^T?l 

^fimn ^ agsiRr ^ im:. He explains *e verse thus—aifl sH^ 
SiftBi: ?rti^ p!*r?3ii 4Ri tm n^ratroiw 

arfjJl ^ Ji; fi: ^ SWT^ I amr 

arfiR' tms t at%«3R^ tmiiniqt i at*r5 ’Tt^ fitRt 

ftnuT Pnr^ wt5i^: ifr^ f-i^. 1 ^ 

%?i fttn cRi c'i’ind ^5^! aw^nii an^?nr qi2?niRn 

wnfa?Tt »t^; 5^: ^ ^ ^ Naruyaija 

says Wwtir &pgm ai«rt 

OTi&fst iWOTTtni^TfST ^ ^« spnin^igi^srig^ m ^wP^nfiR ^i^' 
I0n ^ *T ‘-Wf^ ?t?CI^ *1^:- 

73, C, P., Vidya and Malli read BTft^t’^JPlff 

C. P, remarks— 

JmlqtSi^ <31: t *f!r '^; ^ « SR 1|?- 

SBKJpr nrotfti; !P^ ®’‘P^“n5 

the verse thus—t55R*f ^ fRttnm 

q?RTt m ^n^Rss^fta ^ it^n^ 

gtmr vm <t^: #i *'’^= ^ 

argf^r im siRtn:, % ^ ^ ^sqtf tre??, ^ ^RiiRfi^j 
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^ m ^ HFf ^ aTi5^t?l i 

3Tft3 ?(^W I jpi fey siTKf ' 

76. Vidya reads lor ^g— 

qiftw 

91. The metre is consisting of 12 + 7 syllables. 

But in the first line the pause falb in the middle of a word— 

>iT0^!pr *rei% feetW^—affn^Rni^r <^1*1- c. P. here remarks 
that in the might he regarded either as forming 

the last letter of the preceding word or as the first letter of the 
word iimnedlately following. He says '* 

fefriftnJT: rfei cfei 

t TTi^! ^tritnn—a^mf^ ^ ^ 

«rerfMirt% arspnrPr '’i°i c£. c. p, on 8, los, 

99. C. P* reads for 5IT3t^:, 

102. C. P. 3FTt qif^rartiTt ?# iT?i*i I qifqt ag?ts«R 

f?rl 4[T44^ifi; I ^I^T: I 

%»r qfwfl ^ *T*n i Tnqrft qwi •rfe’rt 

qr^WT eT*IT • 3*^^ —^ItcyjT *1^ti 

dg i n l t^»'H 51 ^ *1^ vfeT; 1 (f^H ^ W*TtT:— 

?3T wi^PT^tEt ?nr?^in ii^' 

jTjpfq^ I 

anp^tiaqr *n^ u‘* 

ft. 6.1. S3. KiiUia says tr^; (T 3^* 

1(1^ wfir ’‘Rfyf' 

10, The porttoiis within inverted comintos died alnuist verbatim fram 

Holayiidha'i coniiaeatary on PiAgak (chap- 6) ik. reads «iqPf 

iT^fcTl 

11 , c 

12, A 
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^ ^ L'fFT !TT*nf^rKr^ It 

jj^UI I 5TqT—f^nsftlfRT ^ 

^ fT!WTl%4^ «tT!ftsf (SreR 

^ *ifera %4Kfttr'*n ^*6^1 ^ ‘ 

110. C. P.— 

m t<ni^ ^ srfttnH an^r w i (%*pr— 

fr w^n I ?niT aniT^ 

^ I T ^ »fh3^ 

mi 3T^: ^ 

!iT»itfii(n*r?^ ^ 5 «iT?nffert^T^, 

q75{^ I ?Rft«wpinn ffir Is: i arfSsitq^ ?»i^9M: i 

^ e4N4^H 1 ?rTT*T gjrjfspwj^ arw^'^rff ^ i ^ 

qfprr «i arront, ?r aprcm ^ronr i *Wt ^ i 

¥irP?niT!l«I»Tl^ ^ ' TOS^f%5!WW*CI 
Vidya’s eitplanalion is different, and more lucid W 

«traifttrt [^mg^ arcr i wn^ft 
1 5T amr at!^ msft; ^W: 

m T^ > OTi qr4 - 4^^r< ?^ ^rw: ’ewt^ w 

IR: 5Rf cTt 1^ ?n IPI^ PSTR I 

I g*pptft g4w1%d4N^fii4—¥??rg5m, 

njB^ vrP?t I ^ #<pnsn 335^ <i 5 mf^: 

m, %aTiTft i^iTi5?iFgT('nr>i(^: 1 ^ amilT^ *IIwiMRh«- 
gfl?, fertf t d^n 3jsnKr*nT^r'* arf?T^tg?n*n 1 %f[^ 

1 ifl SFW^ !if?nm!pj3 :1 twRnfWl *ft^ 1 
fRi srfiinto q[iial*<Jft«hL^ 1 

J 3 , N also Byi ftcqqi tigfN^ i^pPI, 5i^;i/4W M 

^ foUflws Ihc lollowing canflruction— q^- 

j4. swn^sgm’T: *reqT ^r flqf?r sTitr^^nnqTr*RRj k. 
















































NAI^ADHACARSTA 

Trans, follows N who says— 

5^ 31# ^ gi5?»n =I?5 

^ ^ ^TTf^raPiT srw: i ^ g^s^l t 

C. P., Vidya and Jina read 3Ti!5'^*^Pi’^ **il'f'T.i*^" 

(Malli and N ). They read also !5mJr for 

found in Malli and N. 

Vidya, Malli and Jina (Text) read for 

found in C. P., N and JLiia. Vidya says 
5T^ 4J*FNt1HS I 

C, P. and Jina read srirsn# for dina says an? RurlMfq 

^3?: 3F*n# Srrtl+ld, Tj *RT* 

^3^1 =nvjrt. t iTRirfSi^ WT^ us*^(fitlu ^ 

Vidya reads like Malli and N. 

C- P. on the last two lines— 

an^TTugNV pnrm ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

4rtM i H ara^iw^ 5Ri?r 

«ira:—tr^ amsppigf^: 

<n?n^*^KTW# ^ ’WRT ^ ^ > 

5RT#f# 

?ftr ^rfqrsl^ sr^fr^ fRr 

inoT.*5i5t ii#%r<tWT is^-tr^Rl ’*» 


CANTO xm 

5. The verse^rt^NSTTRa^s.“ not fo^nd in C. P., Vidya. Jina 

and IsinadevB. 

26. C. P. says— 

5?r ^ ^ 'iwt 

aiVt^^ 3F5ft^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (0 ^ 

IS. Ma. is corrupt bc«. Scvend cmcndnticms bflva b«o niadfc 
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i *n fferg i am 

^irasft TTfit =T^ ^ ^ 3^ erttj, aif^s^ I *n ^ 

m anm ^ resrili ^t?i ft^i-smTiff: i ig 

arw t fir ^I'lfr fTfra?n?rfrTH 

w*CT5*fm^ ?Rft f% =T srft 3 if^ 5^3 *R ^ ^ ^ 

qinr^ iifir w 3^ sm ' *r^ ^ 

l^iwtTPr ^ ail) 1^41^1 HUT f^r^i ^sjT' 

<rficfr^ 'mm snft: (fi^) ff ^(n^i «tR4^c4ic ^fs^rr 
=5 fr<^f^; I 

34. «if?fK3?i H'jy<MJl^T 

f^iFthin ST t 

inst ^ <iwiRiii«MariiT 
jrimgrisrftf qrm ii 

C, P. says—f^— 

^TSTRt 1 ^ i nwlm si 

I 3H sm^ sr I ^ aiTtiwi f^j I 

arfiRFpRt (TIH^ Jim ^f! arRmfr:» nf^ q=fn 355 tEh ^ ^ 
art >s?lft 31*fre: Sf sr^Rl l 'R: ' 

arfirr^^ 

t^i aw ^ ni am; irm 

qiRT^SR^W aw ?T5i?ll ^ ^ 11^ !|tW% I Ii*? 

■rilr: fe''! ’ ^ ff?T H®r ^ t 3 i!w utl^ *1 

liitt<it^: I ara ’i5«iivi -f^i^iiytim ^ ^a^wifer i 

apf^W *T SI3; snmt ^fts l aifirilft; aifit%51# 3^1 

aiWTRr <^3Rl > ^ 'Rs arm: ^ ^ i ffegHnati !I¥T i 

C. P. says here that., in l*T«fI*!a ^ f^3 ^ some 

ctmncct the Pf; of with on the strength of the 

^ in CPaijini 1. 4. 82> which allows the use of the 

Upasarga opart from the verb in the Vedic language ; the % 


1. Ml. 


















IffAZSADHACAJUTA 

acc. to them, is meant to cover classical Sanskrit also. In this 
case, the form b C* ^ 

gl^ Mmic|lp1<:<l4: I ^ ' 

^ ^ttTirnt, 'T!?r; ^fisM^i ^ ^ ^ 

^ I 31^ IT 513: arftg ar<^ ifir 5g?^*n 

I fr?T (^) ^•rln+i^Tv: SPTPT 51*1^ spff;, ^PR*! ^ftirnif^’noCTia t 

jranq; tmi % qt; ^ ^ ^= ’ 

— 

vnM*i^ i sf^p^it ^ ?f«Nt3tr?r*c 5re*f *tf^i 

3^ (Tipn g^^q r qi ! qfe: ‘ i 

tru gfq^ -^et ?r =?t# g^3? *ffw; !TOT <PPIH ^ 

licnmfii: itwT =r ‘tfti, ^ 

ff?T shKT sn* q I ^ q? ^ =rt^: ^ 

5f 3rfit3 Pf<Thr%* =t =q ( Peiq) i 

5T aR 5f3: I ^ 

^I; I aRm ^ arf^*i?R 3P5Wf I 

^3 3 (3 ft* *1^ ^ ft<J!fft?R: > 

sr3q^— 

^ *^' '^- ’^^3’®' ^ ^ iT^I 

(sr) 'fft'! 3T ?RT ffi! *R?^ <Rft^ 

^T1 sn 55^ ^ ^ tzqgsgRt i 

•Rt ffi 3 ^fSPl ^ctR: t I ’T3'3 ^ uro Rt I 

36. *r^ JW^yfet *t ^ 

asR#ftrft ^ 'wnwft*if%f i 
«5r ^ iRpn- 

ilfcRR ^ <1 

Vidya reads RTtg*!. ior 31^3^. He reads also 35m for 
hut in an alternative explanation he interprets the verse according 
to the latter reading. The reading (fcnq^ (Ms, ^Rq^: 1 b found 
also in the Text accompanying the Ms. of Vidya used by me. 
Vidya the verse thus—flfi ^*R5rfl fwpnuftii^ •iw’i'i^W 
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«r5f ^ ^V*' ^ ^ f^Rr^ eri 

^ipRfT Jii^ ^ '’M ariw 

ETftfR » gq5iPT*n$-—^Hn^n 

ipif qwnwTPi^^ dffa-^ra-sn^tsifeT-inra^nra—^ff^. 

ac^frat^ ^i^iHct 5TOI at^: ^ ^ ?r^r?n*ft^: i li 

afiT aftRE^ R^iim afir *OT5ri 

q^^q^^WefTTI. I ‘rt K ^-3TR5^fe-^iT^fe^feTSJT^"T&^^^a'^ 

jim|;a« 5 ?^niTi >43 31^ 5T iW'aRr ^ i ?ftdr—aHnwrfsfa ^Rfa aw asr 

iSKT: aiRre^ fTfepj; 1 q?j^gs*tFi. q^d: W: 

s t gdRi^ ; ^ V^ I 

araw fimu<T?i4flcF^ •Taj{5T^?5| qaamirr^Tnar 

fr?itt^sf^ art s?gj qraat !t ^ i ^ afir—?5^i^ at ar^ q* 
jPTcofJf af!i I aia t ^ 

^ ^ I 3mi ^aaa?% 

wsr ^ iffl =r aw awt i fimr i^iw=% \ «lEff «pot- 

srftaarpnRqaariwiii i af^—ariw-aifer-ai^^fei- 

infepnRa^ at ar^ a aq^ aft i q|t—ctW: wa- 

^(1% 1 erStqwTiiSart: i 

C. P, reads ai^H,j but his explanation is 

different— Iqqan^ a*?: q^T^jJti^ Wi^itR at 50^ ff qqsaft aft qaa^tft- 
ai% ^qGwtw^ asraaRpaft* a5t a 1 q*n aNs acrrat mwV awt 
awaHiq aiprat^ a aa i 

ftqviiiRatft awt qwar qaw in^ aft 
awa^sfq ats twi a ^ “qaa^feftiq® qsRiwia?^ i ■ 

(tata^ftft aw Wft ^ia^ralqTtft^ aftR. a«n i i^ aft-qa^tgs^ 
at wj a qiReft aft \ at^aa^ fa * qw aaRT aaifSi^'iHia I'ii^^ntei^'lTi] 
irataWT^^ft srlaa^ swft ^ f%H?—qainFrfeatq 

sfftqa^fiq i i? aft-—qtffag.'s^^aiwaaftnfro aa! 
q^ ?ft aa;, aaq;, a^aa, aftftg^R 5ft ?r(a)a3i5^ ar qwftaf a 


2. awi^ I 

S. i-e., STHThw^ 
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PrarsiT: r^"‘7BT!!rf^'?Trti5nn t5l3T ^PERfrE^H^fts (TR^ I 

Trails, follows Narayaija who reads He saya—w#! 

H^NiiififUErl 5iwiqTH 'raiT'iifd^ilr "Furtn^i^ 

*nn; flciRT^Pr 51% sr ^ i a: etteT’— aam^fflrPr Jpfiin*^- 

'Rn'Jrt fl«iH!fii5?iifRn =^ 3 ^^ Ett 

5TWRRnf fijsnwi'^ anj ^ aii^sirr eeI% 1 —^lEinTt Era?r^Pl 

ai4ri^«l %rar »Pii w 5 t 'ra i k —inir^igs^ 5T%^TEiE^Tf^*tf^i^- 
^^ 5 ^ 35 % ETwlET^raT arg si ?^f?r ^ 1 i? fiW’l 3^' 

^nsi^tiT^ ajsTiEiR i ^ af^r^t f^iwsc €^[ 1 ^ 

SREJI’I t=5Bf^l anlEn^ Ilf%?i^ f%4IH, 

<1115^.<^tr|fTfj4TsjfEfaf^ I ^51!? fi!r?IH ^rfoiWST^raW*! 

a^laTciw I 

Jina also reads EIRSrf j, hut in an altcrnaUve explanation he 
adopts the reading ai'gj^ and says —^iIT'gf%& ar% f^WU^ siET; 1^' 

wfehfta *rea®flRE^ ann^TfiiPi trat ^ ^ ^ awK wi^ 

I anfJTR—Vm 

«%—^fl?E^R3s% Eft W ai*g n asr^af?! *ifii < w ®l^: q^a^rfena 

■*13141 riRRa-* Ei^^ ?rww9%sfa wawiTw^hI ji sra i t; Eii%— 

ilEfRf f^iTEft €511 tit HW)^aEftf% an^ ^ sup^^ r-ii^ffl i 

4t^ twH«ti&Hi a—i Ef*r^ Ei^^n^ 

i^?Ri %?iPEt5rr €eet«?p>ij n?i 5Wi =1 «i3fr!m Er*r 

5r%:itEiTf5f 51 ^il^!Itr ‘ 

^anadeva, after explaining 9li,(lclt*( as ^>^ 1*0 remarks Jjji 
aisEiEif^ aVaii% aw ^ =r ^wfw < 4re5t—iisprerft»rra t apit^— 
€ EHitEnr Et^ w«ia'*T«n wJi i 
5i5i«izf^j%^ Ei^ tn^ftiw faj; ti 
ETf 5^11 € a*I^3EflWI^ I Hjnfl;— 

f%5r.f % I 

The following interpretation of the verse is found in Ms, B for 
which see Introduction —EH ?5R7a7 •inR*ia^ fftistir^ 

3i1%^ €fir qwrarftwa ei^iei^ traj wert et ^ *1 

a*m:t »: €&—Eit w =i ^ €f?r i 

av^gsil—ERW ^KTT wet aifi Effet?! I 

13 
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NA/;?ADHAC/iiUrA 


^sRptn W*r ^fff?T {^f^) ' ^ ^ 

ift% JTTWr IW' 

^ Jt^ I ?nir qt|T 1^^^PT m\ ^ m i 

^ 3i^tfr?rf%—<1^*^ w €%—?nm' 

jr5f?i% m vi^ ot^gq; ^pni^Rr ^ i —^TW: 

^ii‘ ti^cwmi?! ^ 

Hfirt iRiRgwj^— 

!Ti^ m wg*wiwraqfi 

i1'Nq'WJl(t*l4ll fts: II 

49. C. P*r Vldya and Jlna take 3P»^^ as one word. 

54. C. P., Vidya and Jlna read ^rlW^^rfliHH for V^t-rngwi- 
HTO. Vidya sayasmqWHTiSlsfT 'fST: «H 

tn^njiN qwit ‘ 


CANTO XIV 

6. C. P., Vidya and Jlna read q m for =T 

3lf*^ 

10. C. P* and Vidya read n+i^? for 
C. P,— 

,^mm jfi in irw ^ ^ iRRra srsy 

iiR^ !rf m *nqt aRsni^ 

Wf aiwRft ®«iM4 qf?r ^ (WIT^WI^I 

JIT 5ri^ ^ itriiwqf inq[ i f?*ni 

3 ?^ JIT^, rr^fl'Pim ?»PRft t qR^lnT^Hf^ *1^ mt I 

C. P. and VidyS read ^ for artlFT 5^, 

C, P._ip JTWn sraii^raa^frsTJI^RnC 5.<wi«ii4id^T: R 41 I qfnanier -anj: I 

\ M.’«P?ii. firntsiq fnf 

I ?n 3 W arPK S»F5Il 4«t|T; il^ WtH 3 |T*IJ^ I 

4. Mi. ftig 
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^ fSfRiKT; 55? ^TPf 5W5 5^51 ^ 5? I 5!5t |5 55? 

4tj^R4H*^ 55 5W 5W 55fi5 I 

N explains the reading arr^I? 55 thus— ftrfeffT ( an^fi) 

55T 5^51 5^5?* ?pSir^t5T f^tjtfip5??ro5!l5'ni%sft fl5T5T IV^il 
55?, 55? 5I5HlH'iM5: I 

12. Vidya and Jina (TextJ read 55 ?filRt 5 for 55lfHH5. C. P. has 
the latter reading, like N, but he reads the verse after verse 13 
(f^ni5l %!pi[etcO, and attributes the words to Damaysnti. He reads 
also $5T; for 55? and explains the verse thus— 

51 *iT5r ' f% ^ 5^;' (13. 31) irftrsr? 5 ^ ( 551 ) tt^mi 

atnah^i it5T anrfSrrifSRi 5^;55 w, ' aranf^ras^—’ (13. 28) 1 

5 ^ 551,' 5Wf®55l~' (13. 30) I afftvN H5T, ' %ng5i * (13.29) 
5^5151 t! 5 T (TEit5 =rEm ftfagi jjH5cft arfel 1 

55?! 515 T 5T555t •i««q[nfipB9T ^5?5 X 

27 . C. P., Vidya and Jtna read for 

31. „ „ „ „ ^t5H5vfitg 5%Sptfor 5!(l5^ 

*pnf5. 

38. „ „ „ „ for 551 ^ 51511 ^. 

39. „ „ „ ,, for 3;!53?ftrJ^. 

All except N read ivith short 

41. „ „ „ „ «frR^n5if( for ¥55)f^(0. 

44. C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read # g 
for ^ g ^ 

58. C. P— 

cT^ jj)5Tf|sm Tl?f r*reTf55 55 I ftf:— 

tiw. I 55: ang ^ 5^ !TflT^fi5 I 5SW ^5W ipl. 

irttr^ 5 I ^H?5tt 31Tt5*55 55. ! f%t5fW5R:^'f:—'DcRtf) 

ft5 J l 5 i rw r t5R I 3?55ii:“V?lt 5^: ^{^[55 t Pnf555 

g5^5lit I 55t ;rf^^F5tltf 5 5 ^ 5I5fife=W5T5rvn5T<t 355 I 55 5 5155^*1 
5?555 S^Wt: tr5 dl(Ti5t5 3TT3*55 1 spiltj^ jjiss^^s^: 

Iraq acRa^: (15^ 55 * 551 55 5^551^: ag5!: 5d^ I 

5 ?^ i?T^ I 5 Jtyr 5 T 5 5 g aq^W: ^5555 .atgtnqltqsqi^ 

=5l5»^T?5t'5 ^555ifrtfoqfW ftr5H55: I 
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311RT miwc 

vm I =T^ «»^5 3 ^^ fTei ^’trJs^n* 

Trans> follows N who says—• 

I OTPi^^nnrm ^ 

^TTTfcan snfmrt ^ ^'. ' 

l%>5T#r!»^t:—?n 'fl^^^fta *rf^r ^ 1 n«^=i<r«r: 

jp^ g ir^a cstfawnfr^« «T^P(«r*sJtn: 

fjrfi^HTin in^inii a aea ?[?T ei^fw 1 

;t? 5^ ?n *n^5t l^»r^ ?^m Jinw 5 R 1 *M; 1 

Vidya and Jina i^ad W for W*!.- explains the verse 

thus— 

jm ^ <r>grg ; 5^3^: *1^ sflrft«r ^ ^ 

smfiJL i ^?n !i%=T rmf^ ^ 

?r^ I ^fsU R m —?P*r^ <fE^T?cflft3 1 «f: ^TL 

3rUJ41|t4M^ I ‘ ' 

Jlna’s explanation is a vaiiatioa of above, but he mentions and 
explains the reading TT^ini. also. 

62. C, P.— 

?rm e ^ I afr^iP^rd+H 

^ SKepsH: I ffifr^ arf^t^!^: 'jjTfirPiftfe siTO: 1 

(jCTS^'lwft I f3l^^ (1%^)^—^flsfW I 3?SBpi^ 

ji(^m nt5T5ra: 

»w% OTmnt ^ I ai?|[»ff?nn^^. 

iT^ I anri wqt g^ii^re 1 > 

Vidya’s explanation is different- He does not take JJ^ to 
mean ‘the founder of a potro'- He says ^ ?r I 

IT ^ sifipc ann^ (#) ^t ftw *TRTf& 
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f5 mrg^; I ti^ %5^jr ( *TT^: ) I 

Jina^s explanation is similar; lit^nTsT: tT||!^: 

*f: ^ ^fNfT3f55=^! 

3?t3i5i:^»Tr'i;5rips0^jf ^^13 srat ®r^ arofirw flnf 

ara fT tmw ^tsiT ^ ar^Rr i fsr^ gi:sii+f^<#(i5r^fqi«— 

I tnurdr^pjm. ?r^ RuitM f«i^^[(\*[ i 

*ft?r5raft[f^ mti ( ?fr »fl=RT^iiw^ If sr i M^- 

wfWij^JTitg^tlritJT ^tSfliTlif ??«fftFS: l?irtf^F*i W4l< t mirfl! 

m imRr ^ ari ^ i ii^ f^ i i *r{ ft:) %r: ^- 

t a^cf ^ sft^; 1 3^ =nir 

Vidya^s exptaimtiojij m ampliJied by Jina, is the correet one. 
Pravaro wss a corapaaion of Indra Vocabulary), and he had 
come with the latter to the Svayamvara festlvaL He had been 
invisible, but was now seen by Damayantl. As, however, the word 
"pravara' means *the oldest member or founder of a gotTu\ it is 
suggested by means af puns that Indra had brovighi a Fra vara sage 
to make up for his tack of a ^otra, without which it was impossible 
to marry. Indra being a god had^ of course, no gotre , besides, be 
was called which at first sight means 'the enemy of a 

ffotra or ance3tral family', though the word gotra is here taken to 
mean 'mountain’. But the first meaning is slsn applicable to Indra, 
See Vocabulary under %pg^. 

68. C. P, and Vidya read , 

C (Text) also reads Rsrwft- 

Vidya remarks—1 
STTTT^T^ 3rPr3 ^ fWMN 

I aiMHETO STTJTTi^iT: 1 fWT^m S 

88. The verse us variously explained* C* P.^s explanation is 
the best— ht 

I fl^ ^ fefE^ 5[fe^sFi 11^ gfS 

w^fipp* armra:^ 
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'TCSSR ) tPftt mr ?IR I 

anR 5^> I =53^^ 31^ i t«l^ 

gT?T: s i^iCW 3 «lnK'*t:^ *r an%% ‘ i T<|3R$ Bg;fer ^?i*i: i 

I aiW ii»iMf*fflf *ntpi«nf; i <■ 

? f^4f an# a? ^ ff 'T^nM '?imaT l^iF^rttr i 
^ =^T5(m i I a % ilpsrj im VsiT ^Tfcan r-^r; 

fg«[g 1 wTOf^r a?5l: 1 

awfT 3)iri Rren>R^aa^ i 

ssntt^R^saPT flrar^ (^i^was5ra?m3!na. T-j>l«i<H?5f a^t 

mK I f^^a. I i ^ siraj^ ai 

i{%i^ 0 i?i^ fip^ (af aaaiaa.) i a«n aa sra awt ^< 

qmifttA’i «fta^ ?5!fEt^ > awafinM: i <1^ aw^^i 

#i ^ t 

«riiai 5ROT1 a afw;, sain ai*n aia 5 ito: ^fa ? sra » iia»?wi 
aspr^uaantA aNaf^n^asTmasna: a«a ^ an *ra. 
aaaa. d<<i4'^’ I ?pi 

aw wwiiJ wawT arsifeiHi arer awHi arfe 33. aw- 
<MtaAaiA aiaartta^ ^ ^=^ *tt*3 wi 5ra 

?5ft t^a ^ I 

verse contains in s veiled form the formula sit^ ^ 
afla , called the "nie epithets are applied by some 

to both aaan^^ aaa ^d a?aa, while Sarawak's a^ 
is sometimes identified with the form of Siva, because 

it represents the mystic nature of that form. Vidya's explanation 
is in this respect more lucid than that of NSrayana. ^ ai'I^ 3^ 

aa, aaa^fii^a*fi^fT^’j it aa as^aAtaaft f^a- W says— 

*ip 3 33^^ *PT^3r^ I J 151 — 


1 . C. P. mojtruE* ?^*Tir » f+Sf-?, ^+31'“^, 3+3T=*r, 

By omittinfl i}i« wc get 

2. If »l» Hiyi I 55 ^ Bf «ra*lT33 I 

3 gBItl, I inoi fFfB 5t9?3rCf3(Bf^3 I I^WF^SrfiTRT ^ I 
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Vidya goes on to say fwrsrftRST; i 

^iJ35TT =? *trRin5( 

^ ^j: fni; I ) fW 


=nT^i^ I sftr^ pnrwt iftwrosTssii. i jt1| 

q^iTgi snwd^fer tni; ^rh- 

I f|[qr^ iwtir 


3^K3l^*4^ t *1!^ aptWT ^ R?I?r I ^rltr? 5R 

^ fejjf SR ^ IWJfT 1 ?iinT {q^TH ait4iHa^^Hd*>«| I 

?S!Sn»l JTFfRsR: I ®*fl^*f— 


*? fU]firli)f 'i^^i smjRTtn’ > 

135 ^ II 


w# =?m|inar%— jf*pjhr flE^ »Rj?r i si^i^acarakifi. 

WT^ *r^ 3T5tts.<f«i!..qH 3IHltfteRi I DR^r i?nEt5:u^w(^)n (i) 
^(HiMwiTTm I ^<nreT5^iir?n?—?Rr: ar^ r in atui g^it 

SW 4t*n ^tf% 1 ^OT^r^RT o^flHii^dH, 1 

ftSJRT I ^ SDm^ iTTRf t at^f ^ ^ 5(11% 

3tI%^ fe^iTi^^ 1 lU ^ ^ JF^ ^ I ^ 

HRW>11 anig5M%TRWR^ \ ftraftyft i 

Nar^ai^ conatnies aRmr^RT*? as ar^ ( kj^ktr ) ar^ apn 
or *r ((Hfl 5 tR*TT^ ]) sraf 3RT or <TT { ^’•J'ld.^^iidiiji^it; ), and is 
of aft, and sri or jp that o£ ap^ or i^. 


CANTO XV 

11- C. P,— p ^ Pi'ftdtilW'ld: ?r ^ fffJ^: SFURiri. 

I PlWHtttJft dTiT sftxj^pnpfft t 

iFFfTw ^ ftif ff fRf I " ” 5% ijft " arm^: 

tRRwifJwr? ^ ^Tsifrnii) ^ ^^rgjrputft 

" ^f?r ''3^^ jp^it "w^ fift^r- 

g?ft*r— ” ffh sRp^T^ IP* a^g!^^^ft *‘ anssFm?^ fRt^- 


3. Ms. teoda *l ?n H. TfoUites the metre. 
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WAIi?ADHACARlTA 

^ c. P. <r^ '=Hi^-ne<r ^ 

Vidya. tRi ?E«PT?i!r ^qr^i^fiiwir «rf^ > 

ditjg ft g fw ^ 9na»ret*r N. sn^ c^F^n 

f5lM is^deva. 

16. C. P., Jinn* isanadeva and K read 3(flif*ii«isiin'Hd4IH-lt'i* 

N. saysstTSTE t^ ' ^RnWr^ SRRfl'TR^^ m ?TW- 

Vldya reads ':;li|W«IH5;Fftt ^ SPTT 

^l ^ng r f^ trr^ ^ ^ C. p. refers 

to this reading. 

22. This veree ( fTI sRlwetc.) is a variation of verse 21. and 
not found in C. P., Vidyfi, ySnadcva and Jina (Text). 

31. C P.—df^. ^ WW: arR^i 

5«i5fK; «t ^ ^ ng^f ^ ntrr ¥rat 

ijlPT ?2T rt f ^ ‘ f%)^flT-^r5T¥r0rRT: 

Hi ^ ^' W *ri!n mm ^tet ^ f=ETtR 

ti?t <5- ' 

34. IsnadevB says (T^r^rraEttTT^ ^ ' ftrf^ f? 

Jjm ’ 

35. Trans, follows N's *sirf^l—4i^P<4vl.f|eWI'ii! 

(ra^rpnratf>l!) N. remarks ^ 

^spip^ H q imta:. 

l^adeva soys w*n5!5ftRfpRifl’a-H*£Rft^ 3^ 

Vidya explains the verse thus—tiRSI PT sfttWPli STPI 
fiRffir 3 IT?Wt{ f% h ^ ^ f 

X^x 1 5%m! I g^4lt ER^mTT 

m I ^13^^!%^—W^STItfiT: ^m*5Tf*r: I m 
» m tft*pn ^=rtfinn^ 

tn4^tMwd\d ^4tTT^FP^ t rnmrnm ^ ^^3iTinw^Rre*r*>ni i 
40 . G, P., VidyS and Jina read for fiiS*- 
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C. P.—ipifNnf; ITiftsTf 

?*TT: (R sf^J ^^iTH; s^i|^ I i/fldtii I 

N says 

^ WJfunjt-yjJlJT; I I Acc. to Vidya, 

( ipiftil?: ) 113 I 'Rg?# «5^ I 

^*T*lnii?¥®r’TT^>ITS*^ 5TP?r ?5IRRFn'RT'IT(5Ht t 

3^ TScn 13 ?FWtf STPT '9;< N says 

^«fh9^srnrt *fiai«i*ld1 *W Jina remarks. f 3 »}«? ^ 

spiR'ti’N^ls^MlS rfRi^WTr^ This is I^adeva’s reading. 

41. C. P.— tTW stTiTT f% S (i^) ^W^- 

yksT I ^ 

• R; ansT^—Sf^ <T®TO 1 ? w ? 1 cr R^ ^a|T H,fi<O l.l 13 ic^- 
’fsr ST ?Tf>if firaiT 1 qt epfT Rii fe r S rtf W : 1 

N says ^ ^ ^ SgfW^ iifft ^ ^ ?T#?qig ;r ^ 

^ 5««rRcrft^?w fT TfiRtt 1 gg T w gt-» 

has been translated as ‘*taking (the ear-rings) for two moons”, 
Acc. to the corrunentators, the ear-iings were accused ol being 
jealous of Dainayanti’s face by her own false notion that they 
were two moons. I^nadeva remarks ^ 0 ?^^ 

RfsT^RT UT, ^TO:, 

42. C. P.—gSTtitnii tHSqi irfft <TRgpy| 3^7% ?fl!r ( F13 R^s%: 

3n«rr atfSpf aWT; ^Plfir ^jt wrf^ 1 

:T(5??t ^nra5*T^ ^nttcqrft * h ^ i 

?fSr ^ =?!^: aM^RT: H^lrt ?T Stt^T 

3^r&;5fi^r arara:: i 

Vidya and i^adeva read and Jina (Text) reads 

^kgd, and Jina (comm.) and pfu (also fWrt), N who 

reads and s^V* ‘ 5CTW^’Tf*J'*3^»i3 »RI I 

L Ct. Jina—(»t®fm::) ^ ’R <iaT1tf|iTS< f^**(el*| 

dlVi-i, I t[g -HIMi+Kdllfl gr»u«’«sl4l4l'iH- 

14 










































460 JV/U5ADHACARirA 

Vidyt says 

iiVf<T ?% U* 

52- C. P„ Vidya and Jina read ^ffsr for 
58. C. P,, Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read SJTI'PR; for aniFHR, 
61. C. P., Vidjii, Isanadeva and Jina read 3)y FilijjdCf5l for 
sra^ftpi. 

67. C. P., Vidya, Iranadeva and Jina (Text) read for 

ilfftssrfSr and ireciR for STiSHlPr. Jiria (comm.) aiso reads 
'NK «re(!R,. Vidya says—A ^•TR 

I ^r| gPTt < ar^r^s^iafrPi-sgs’Tit 

6FfC:t ^VTK I ^ g^T; 

ggn^i^it ^3(T?n iff; i J^rfwnt % ?ft: i (Pn 

ifrejpn I «niT arfiq; ^ ^ 

*irt'lw, «nip» 5TW 3J?7 jpTOifttg #irt% ^ 15 ^^ 
fHftgSpT !r# ^*5TPr, I flg5^$ >n?J gfl?pn ?tv- 

siSr fi fs^Fg ^tsrftfef snfitg a^wH, > ?f*n ^fr g-HW)*! 

q=n^ fsRJRHR 'FITT S:3T 

^^wPT: I PRfs I af^'unwiieitR: * 

75, C, P.—ftrar 51 %; !3i 5( «rRRf 

5fig I fepil^!—afijIwH'l l^^TTaT I4ri3<i ^few: 1 —TC?? pTR I 

5ft«jTf?1 1 {^♦ijT-eti ftnr—gV*i*tin<in I 

«^fiii!i^ ften^ sTffl^iRg I arfSr- 

fiRg^firEHsriiT ^T^ifiFiTBr% 1 ^^fSirsrgfwnn^ 1 

ajlf*l^4gim% ^ iG^cfTKTVl W—^ 

(IB. 49) I 

89. For tbe festival see Vocabulary sub voce. 

£, Is&nodfiva quo4«$ tHs fmm fr£ft|^lXf{lC. 

3, Tb^ ver^e oct^urs in Cnlcutta ed. rea^di— 

II S<w abo Vocabulary under 
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90 . c. p.—m arfti»wniIN 5 ^ ^r?T^ ^ 1 ^? 

3rts3tHiwt!i Prsp^i —tt?? ^ 

CTfsr Proffltf^ snf^ ftrrfJri 5 tiri 

awTcnl^ fTiTfsT ^rsqiR ^t^it w; qwn^fVr: ^i5^«V*n»4 

tiw: g*nJtfrarf; ai-iim ar^^oR 

sraif^ «IT ^Nt ^Tsn frsnNn ^ an^aRf; ^ 

!ri!pp»i1^ ^tq! I riWMis^ \ ^^psi: 5P^ ^ 

^»»WI'a^KTTR ftrRir ^ 'IT5; I 

Jina, like C. P., reads afreft^ffT: for Vidya reads aiRft;* 

?5f!f: {^TTqff^T^^ remarks ’ll® anftPl 

I Isanadcva and Jina (Text) have this reading. 

92. C. P.| Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina (Text) read Itf; {ft?!- 
nTiT^), Jina (comm.) and N read JJH: (*r^?f:). N says (BTi'i-^e) 
Jnrr^f®! ^ ft*ra n*^i«»ne*fl®f ■"■" 

iRa?r ®R?5repF^f^i 

Vidya says ^ 

In ihe case of the moon, he takes in the sense of 

(rartin or and remarks: *ITfN®l Jina also 

tnhpii; it to mean when applied to the rays of the moon. 

He quotes Hemacandra (Anekarthasaifagraha 4. 139, 140)— 

“wron ^ fRn% i 

The commentators do not eonnect Rs^vr with the moon. In 
the Trans. 1 have taken it to mean 'air' in the case of the moon (see 
Footnote to Trans.). Mythology, however, ollributes a chariot to 
the moon as well, so that Wala journeying in a chariot to his bride's 
home is compared to the Moon travelling in his chariot to the 
pleasure hill of the East bordering on the Natidana garden 
ipitmi an^ For *he Moon’s 

chariot see Vocabulary under 


4. Acc. te N, or anft^TJFRL. Ast to Vidyfi, HJi-nsi.. 

$, Cr. SiddKinta-Kauiiitidl—l*d 1 atHloMo 
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CANTO XVI 

13. C. P., Vidya and Jina read for C. P. 

says—?I TO: ?n^ 3ri%W^ fPC ’IRU ^ 

tre l^t anrr^l JR TT *T^: aT<ITg?R^ ?ni 

*ifTOl*m g®*mrf^ gfromroF^r i 

Vidya says drll'hrtfli^ i 1% Hl^ 

^H%JIcft% I JR, ^JWT ^ says cT5^[i^ilR 

Tw?.cTOT^ ^TOIT,. 

20. Jioa reads ^aiifir*il<r for 5lWTT5t^ Piwiifir^- 

wr ?t f?RTr ’^T ^rniM’ifttrKrU, He remarks 5im^fa 

i|iar«R(i: I wfl": I at: i * ^irsi^g fira^; ' 

vi^ |tr: I * ^nafs ^^iflfTtfflt i ' ^nrog^ 

%'f?r *1^:« ‘5IM; ?n^>5% ^ ^ I 

' m«I: ^ S*r; I 

22 . C. P., Vidya and Jina read ^ for D^;. 

C. P, explains the verse thus—TOIT: ^fflRT^r'; snr?T VJ»ft ^unTTlJ^rj 
^K 13 : ^*n%l TORPT^—5rafir: 
^5I5R^: 35Ct3|^: (W^R^^dl ^3?^^ 

^ % 5 afft ft ^feiiSl?i% I afi^sft. 

Wfit I 

33. C, P.f Vidya and Jina read sraft for TOR- 

44. C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read at5(T?irawtftf3Rfr for 
^ if errsTf^ftc^tfl. 

C. P^qTPq^^^ arfet <ni i 

3f^R*rftRR5ff smd =T ?lTf^ I i| ftifT 5T I 

45. C. P,, Vidya and Jina read ftft: for l¥^i and 
for Rnr?n. 

C. P.—onj«i 5*ra5: «nf5r ^5?t! gvror ftft: irar jto 4*rai 

3St&.— .SHtrot q^p^t urarotR;^ anfiR^R fs^rfesn flifqwi 

lift; jMr I 

62, C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read St%f’^ for 
N remarks qlq^SR^n Ui^n | JfRrf^ ?fir q l ^Paffa ; t 

Jina also says—sftrftr^ ffif q^fi^r sqT^tlRr ^ 1 eiR <R5WWr I 
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€3. C, Vidyi and Jina read ^.... lor 

67, This verse is not fourni in C. P., Vidya and 

Jino. In the ms, of Jina the text of the verse has been added in 
the margin, N remarks 9rf^' 

74. C. P. and Vidya read for C. P. sajra filtf 

^97 STO ^ Sler 

79. ^—>. N says ai4 §17?;. It is not explained by 

C. F., Vidya and Jina 

93. C. P. Vidya and Jinn (Text) read ^ lor 

fydqift f% and for 

SB. It is not deal' what the subject of is. Acc, to Nar3* 
ya^, By ?Ft, be understands ?If(; — 

5i^7*r^E%fhrttRTrR«i4^iiite^t qiinff^^q: tct^. 

Vidya takes 4^1) as the subject, bu t his meaning is not 
very clear. Karaya^ does not connect wilh the banquet 

at all. Acc. to him, fTij: (i,e. wmH,) 

Jina’s explanation seems to be the right one. He takes 
as the subject and explains it as referring to a kind of confect— 
fftt ^3^ *1^ nh5T^?i(?iiP3fi^nft?Tfir- 

?l?r I 

i?TT7nw 71%^ PrftrfT 

^ inn y1a C T4% ; q ai T tjl^gl^ i 

amfrTH I 5fRi4^?l^T7 ^ ?5W: I Sfm\ gM^TRf 

(w?n at T w^C f t-dq 

I Rpan—Tis'sn utti+ndiHi 3*n 

—tn%; arftffT tif: trTT I 3TW 7T%fT g^f^l+K«ifl(Sl 

tiftiRdf tRt l ' TTK; 'm: ^ftctT * 

I 7^ 7r%, 7{^ 7f^ TT?; I 

C. P, also takes as the subject of but hU 

explanation of the word is diffeiont. He says—3^s^^ri 
*rripR^ w[. ^ I fnrrf^r, 

.ttqijwii mHvTPn ■‘Jil«4lsdriiq I f4i+(o'i|l frtKif—qi%a' 

aifttn lingMlTW tft: 7fr*iT treaf ?i rr^ fpn < sfereraw 3^^ 
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twrfhf^rPT^ TOT^itri ^Pr 

4^iif ^ 1 fi*n ^rKt3piR=?it «wm, *ratsf!W itNr» 

Eanadeva says <(ftT4J^TtPRf 

^^rsf S »Tf5Prfi?t%^f3^ 0^t«iywl 8n5?*ftf<TPl? sfri^nln^ • 

99. c. P. and Vidya read STf^ft ( ) for («nspn^). 

102. C, P, remarksf^rnHt^fe^^^S’ft'tPlRT^tfl^f^- 

122. C, P., Vidya and Jina read •HTH for fSPlP^. 

C. P. says qtif ;T(4|im<ii{i<if<itt 4<^IH. > t * 

V:' fl?r V: I 3 ' V:' ffw f1?3PT: I 

Vidya reads OdK for *Rnt''V5IV ftP'?! ^4^*iyi dK^ 

iFfHt; cn I 

325. C. P., Vidyfi and Jina (Comm.) read 34*1^ ann'—®CS^ 

fevifqf ^ei Jina (Text) and N read 

129. Jina reads arasjjTSTiTni: like N, and remarks— 

*sraT iiswsni: iW aiw ’^RRT f^*rfn«n?n wRTRrt gs?ni>- 

I ?5ssn 5«rasir I 

(C. P.) ?ir3tir^ i 

sfl^twr ' ^n^cw^fif erare^ft 

I ^ i Vidya reads 

55r^T?r *mmm*m,-** 

320. C. P. points out the force of itrt rpg af"Kgf^— 

?^l<t 2ni.*P3firi3i ^nfe. 


CANTO XVII 

23. C. P., Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read for 

ft^rnvrfit- 

26. C, P., Vidya. tsSnadeva and Jina (Ttxt) agree in reading 
for found in N. Acc. to Pt. Sivadatla, Malh also 

reads 


28. C. P. reads *65*11=^3^ *(£%. 
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C. P-—^ W «f 3TW™^ t 

r <tr i iT n T g[it ?Wi 1 Wfitd!it1*e4l5r '113% 5^ 

acHr^iEuRr^iT, ^ in^sfRrr^^^iWEif 1 

Jina (Text and Comm.) reads !iTsnw% *113%. Jioa says sw 
f^nrqr *trt3n?n; uwP>i ai^T*^ diwi, 

ftq% ftqigw^. iMnadeva says the same thing, b«t he reads 

Vidy3 reads sn^siffiz^ *n2^s{%gn and says—sn®n^13% iirii|HNi;%*' 
'T^ fJT?»jmNW'WlHWt'i iTFSf^IcaiT I fW} |%f*F5|f q?! 
arf^ 'n3^j ^HTT^g 1 3|?R^4 I 

N reads 7T3%—«l?tr fjnpm ijrssiwpTO^ ^13% 

<r5Rft^ 5ixi5TT^ftK^?r% 3fHi44 g^^f%gn 1 

37. JUT JHW; 345% ffe fsTt^sf^rm 41^ lI5T?f^lFlf4r4SW5f tWr 

4%4 ^(Wr Jterof^ijsar^JTW'HiH 1 rn% y%sft 

«* i rtt« g^ ^ c. p. 

Vidya adds tfRig. ^ *>5f 4^(4%: 4!T*fr>4I 4fI*RT*f} 

4i5t?r aS^T: ^ W says W: I ?pii 1 

38. C. p 4rfiiRrT%3 ^kutwhif ^ *k ersft n^- 

3irjnf%^:l 3r4fe4PPi4r%3 ^;3T ^fe45rft*R 5frfw^ irRT3I% I 

I % ^T4 fenR(4«4l'*'’lt'^l'^[f4 

{^% I 5nTR SPlhT: I ^lar* ?t?4T41j if^r 4 iT^ rjin 

4I4|I4Mi''JH I in5. ^14 fTrt ^TRI# W 3^4! I ?T4f%4 awto, |rf%^ i iStgrriT- 
f^!|T44fc4Hl =R4% ^igUW 5jnf%; WWTI ^1 iHl *14^ if?L 4Ff&t^ I 

?i5?r<3«ft vn4ni% ^ 4% I 

Vidyi says 4T%=r ^341 inf®!R: ^ttShr. 

Jina says—%inft 4Tf%?rt%4 %4f m ^ ?n4 %4f4 

*nrT4 anti 4g?m I 44:4411^14T%4%g4T4?45Ji!J%3 41-4^ snt rm. 
^fSr* nin 5jmTri:: vtrt arnr wfifrrt -n+rffiy amr^ 1 

!r*nf^ 43: (1114^: fT?4TH gwi^<^t^?4i<I.» 44; 4 44f% 44; W|1^. 

^wi% 4 44fit 44 T ^ ^RSttoIf? l4f%41 |g41 4^1% SfW: 

?rftrfc% (4^ 4mi^^44?r tE49TrfW^t''iwwtnin. ^iflPtel*Rn4i f^itiPr^i4f 
[4 U *<444 f ^4HI5lRn«Tt4; ^finK^Wlf! Ft ^?Wi I 
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40, C. P.—sfarpiR: 

^i?i 1 ^ imn f^; P»a: 

ITT3«I ^qTHft_5TBr«in>n STW: cT^Wlftf 1 

Mt: fMiftfir nVM i ^ r I 

gi^ ?rai i^j sfeftwr ip^^^PTfir i <iwmi 3?irjf 

spi^iiprt «rTO^RTf^lfw ?*n^i ^ 

snfe^fer I ^ *IT^: ■ <M*ii'Bin?jfli*iTiF f*H?I *rR: 1 

41. C. P. reads CTT Sjniist^fH and gives found 

in K as a variant. He says—^^iH. *7 *7 ^TR 3^^ i ^*7 

f5jf^ 5^ii,iat4H . I *71^ > ^7*1^ 

(3Pt^,)—!7?*I «Pi5t*7 ^nprram: i 

^iiTUf f5r4^ Stf am I *RT: 

R^:. Vidya says tfr^ WW: ^ afftaH aprra m < 

1^; 5(Ji%4t '7ft^ g^RRpf ' ( 

p /fttHi and Jina (Text) read ' 

N says 5lPT%5fT>f;'7i«>^l TtR ?imf ^ 

44, C. P, and Jina (Text) read fl^: for TEJ:, C. P. says %t( 
^ '^^T.Rra flttil'H: I 

51. c, P. —^fcrc?a’^Ri*r^i% j(?if?[t?nWtst shn it ish, i 

Kqi^ sfetper:« sitr stn^^r^ i 

^ armi^ ^ ' ?7«r[Rttpj— 

q^ei :4RRT 1^: ' ^ tI^T^PRft4?nn It 

52, C. P., Jina (Text) and C (Text) read f% for ffiL 

ft4i«7l- 

C. p,—srg tft e4^«ifii=i*iR7- 

f^rrfPlj^cTSlfre^fT^ ^ WTOT?I^g^TH 3W^’Tfta| 

wR. I fTTT'^ 5#=5R«7np*ntn 

qra^;^: ^f5t^It^,*P7T? 1 RSffef?r 5^!: ^ ^ 

^ ^ 35tc*TTlisn*( tprai f% i er4nfii«N: I (% 

en4?L ^ ^ f7rif?rRwi?^ittifw% ^ ^ 


1 . This portion is not foimd b B. 
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aiwi: I TT^; I q^TFiraTi^ m 3itt^f?r I ti^ ?rt?r •Ji^ w 

mPr tT^ I T^-3TM5 l^I^%:^^E^i^^R JltR 

•K® ^ 3pJF=rr*T ft ^ 1 

ar r w Tfer ^41 ^ Idr<^>ift4?^ ww;?Tft?T; 'E<5irflfn i 

anltJiTr^t^ttRT! 3i*Fr^ a«ft*RT: WTjr.nifl^^ II ^ 1 

60. C. P,—sift H^*T ‘sphfr^?!. 

if:tlt5IT)|^’ I OT:|i?^3TW 
?3^inicW ^ I ^ ^ S:^ft " -iJT^* 

*1^3 ftftqr 1 ?irn:(tw^; t 

6L C. P. reads fof 

P, ^ 5iP3i:^fs^Hsat yiiftrvnft^fl^n i^q^WWiTTW SRSW- 

«nqT7t. *ftr*PTT ;^^sifqT3,535;irq ftrpstF^ ftfmrqin 

g?qf^ftrvia^rqfq(VlftM3irqwft^qftftftr5^ W'qnq- ti^[qfliqst al4?T^flt 
stmjRfitqm i I ftiwiftrH: wft ftrirnriiJr 

wanr wsqTfis.TW t ^ Jiwrer:?«P=5f3;sT: ^ftq^fsuft wre?id 

p«T $irq;i?7ir qr'q ' cr<(T 1 ' afIjpqVt <raT 

3 jpinrftft I * ftiji? 

^in^ft Ri^fnqq; ’ 1 ^ snnw'fljilrft re^cs^T! * tiftftdriiimi ansnwr- 

I aigMui t^lft!44^'®l*^ I ^ifftsiq afsww ?5ftl ' 

fft I I 3SIRIT 

^miTl q> 5 mTftfg: ajSSfUtt 113 3I^ ^ifTW 

arc{lis?rqi*n*iT'T?fs??t ^ wfiqft sr^qisfdtft > 

" 35 ffer^ ^:TiTT=^i^ Kft ly-^iiwi 


Z 1. 2 . 1 . t- 

3 . The leading is troeeruiHi. Ms, hns STTtit'TNT. Cf, N — wf sft 

ftft^; awN^qt qr 3i^3, 

4 MlmSmsssuLros 1 , S. 3j 4. 

4 

15 
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sRsm^i ^ «?35T*i#f !iRr«rftrfcr 

Jina sayi ^ ^ ^ «l3:?q W«EWqT 

5«^:l ^ g^: ^■- 'T'^ ^ ^ 

tilNsf fa^ 5i^ ^ fT ^551 »^- 

!{rtn>nn gjrr^RhO^'sJfff'iM: < 

arr^tp* f5# 

|?ripft5i#fft!lfi#i’i^^ipr?f I "!|??fta!Tr ^sjtjir^p^" strjtqwjni^^- 
irswiJTi^^M I w f^lfs^i^'iflr iiH«y*Jf- 

sqiar %^l^?rfTHl’(tff>f*l'^TTI 
sngiftitir 

^ T^flrfi^Prifr- 
^ «f^- 

^ I f5*?5l»?*? 3fSji?j®Sjviqt flR?4l?r' 

^ftijifiTfe qra ^Irmi a>*ff siwifrfff «ir^iPi i 

Vidya and Kanadcva read ^ 

tn^’ ^ ?n5n; wf^ ?R[7*r < ?Tf ^ 

f«=fl *Ttn5!T ?5V''RT *I??ft 5?! gft^'lf % ^ 

*wfT *Ta?ft gfeiraRi 7f ^ JW# sjjispn ? 31^757 

NarSyaija's interpretation of as elephants tied to 

or as hifih as sacrifieial posts is incorrect* C, P-'b interpretation 
based on the MunariisSsutras is the correct one. gTf%7 is a kind 
of sacrificial cloth (see Vocabulary). There Is a Smriti text which 

B, SmnianSiiut in his cntnui. cm SutradlpUcS 1. 3. 3^ 4 se;?# 
wf?r^ r^pnj^T^RT 4*i l W t*l -<i r‘-s{ ft - 

6. Cf. N-—!WRTI»1' 


7, B «|T^(SJ: 
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says that this cloth is to be given to the olBciatii^ priest. Usually 
Smfiti injunctions are regarded ns authoritative, because they are 
based on Vedic teicts extant or lost (in tire latter case, the existence 
of such texts is to he inferred). But in the present case the Snofiti 
injunction was clearly introduced by some greedy priest in his 
desire to have the cloth, and the relevant Vedic text, even if it 
existed, must be regarded as sn interpolation. Thus the injunc¬ 
tion in question is not valid. The Carvaka here ridicules the in¬ 
consistency in regarding the Veda as of the highest authority and 
rejecting certain of Its dicta as interpolations.. 


66. This verse is not found in C, P,, Vidya and 

IsSnadeva. The verse is included in my Ms. of tianadeva, hut the 
scribe remarks 3^4 •nfef, 


75. C. P.—fRi gfiB i ^ *iT?nT{ 

^ WOT, amttgwsj 5fe{ WOTT; ^^rars i ?iff; 


rrsf If JTf^ fjlcW; I JT; I 

Vidya remarks ** WrT =T tJWT:"/ 

sttot cW 1 

79. c. P.—%<rt wtOT^jr ^ 1 — 

wfcJH?[f f^OTT^ ^«ItO?}^Trg I '*1 ' 

5TT3i^4w^; I s<r:—wiftiBirr wrfi wnt 

W!»^: I Sff^ ^ ^ ^ 

wOTipnPr *pnOTOTwi%^ 1.*1111 wMfo'tqji I31- 


^dra^. For OTJWW see Appendix I. 


Vidya reads for OTWig and says—3^qSa^r-!ir^iliii<?[»l 

f^sfer ^ ^ feni'ins^’T’e 1 5 ^^ wN=fhd 

rwtw ^ m ^ 3TfT5 ™ g^HTiiaiinwiSw 

I d^a^nj*n 6i?r atgansw arirffissn ^ swf tstnn 

!p wr^f! ?rm jreraraw ai»iR 1 —ajwrww 


g Ch&ndQgya Uptuusad 8.12, 1. Cited aha in gsstradipM (TaraJupada) 
In ~^«iM»iinTi with Us* Miroiinsa view el lalvatiisA. 
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* ^ CTt Tt n I I 5mT ^¥*n 

JTiy^r'jy^ i ^^^^Rir■!^ q^fs?r sra^l?!^ i srPTfl trarnfnMi 

?RTiT « 5 lOJrJT 3 JmT«r^( si^t^sriiSST:. Jlna remark^ grTWW- 
srjjnr!? ^ srfri^ f5tT!a^ir®*Rn^^ l3^ ?T^3*n^ 

^IfatraW iHJ?T»T?t!r[^!rP?f^Pl^*T: l 

c^PT. WiTPiT??^ fl^lwrrr^^TSffjjpmnWT^iF ^*iTft[^: I 

fqgi; ^qfjpnrriJfT^ w^on^Fft. i 

ara ^rar ijwrpr ^ wi«4 flun 

jniF ;t wift iTW'niftRTO: 1 tf^rTi. 
ijH i «r i «} g »>f»f>yrFf^i"ff ?niw f!Ttt??Twif^*rf. 

86. C. P.“| iTTt^i; 55ir^ifif-iTOrjnr«Tp^ ^ 

!n 3re^«5!Ti^n mm \ m tit^ \ ^ ^ mm i 

ars iTn^r^m affirg^ wt JJ'Ti’jftfi? i *T^frr— 

1^ g5I«1^! I ^ FFin^^l I ^- 

^jf ^TiTJr^i^ soFF^X'T aifirp^fl ^ »nfiRiw!4 

sn«^ ^snsSr? i m *nFfTn'i^ *iioiTt siraUMi^ 

sqii^in ^r gg-fif'-l *f^s 3{W^ v-v^ i «rrci^- 

ff ^ ^ ^ 

I Tt^m Fairs^qrsfdr armr^niSTSSPt*? t ^ 

3rraiitqTffl^«i sspsiMTinvTnn^ ssr i ^s*pwi i 

^ *nr airmn i wni 3(7sir?irs^: ira^pStTmT ^nsi^rw ^ 
^tdr ^«^f^ spw ^ *nfH 

sjfRi^ 's I 3mi'^cn^n*r*nr: ^ ^ «i: i 5?^ 

^ ^ _ t 

uinotn ?SM: I 

101. C, P., Vidya, Jdia (Ttutl) and C (Text) readgifi^ £or 

oc®^:, 

c. p._ ' *iftsrmw^ *t<TTsf Wd' 

ym WFiTs^ mi PT;—awt: 

g^: ^ WSP ’Fri: I *Wrrt«rf'I FiftsipiT^, 

^ aj^nntm: arMwan si^iwr ^ 

apiTjpst sT*T?nsT ?I suffi^^ irrami ?ra*i% 

UpS^: SUfE^- fRT ^iqTSft Wf: «|[l^n“M l^^ * (T^TTSI HcfFSlIJ- 

JITUTWIH ^ ^ ^wic*i S 1^ I 


a. 
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VidyS saya ^ ^f5[^l*r*. I S^l®ni^- 

qirfsf^ wawTft ^sft iun"iiT^^i i i 

N. says f5t^^fiTfivn>3HHraft% «Ti^ 

3<rj—5fr5^: fm s%i TO ?l% Wffsft ^ 

W lH^ a r m Jlna remarks S;rf^ «R?ri^FW'nft[% tftfT wa^ffe- 

%?:ft f^TOsam mn.\ ad^i^s^'raj i ^5at«?f*R5t^f*Rp» 

‘ ii^ra:^ lilcf^ TO^ • ^ f^sTri, 

srrjfrycn i 

144. C. P., VidyS and Jina read PtfWiT for 

151. C. P., Vidyt and Jina (Text) read for STO)?^. 

C. P— c4 jra W ^ 31=^ V ai^WT^ !I^% 1 ZV*A^ I W 25IT: 

apilTf ^ Siw^ i TW»I|5THl *Rfi 

‘ qr) fli) ^ ti?r WT?tI '*R% IfT: Z^9Itq^5T: I 

Vidya says qqt q^IT *f 4 2^: '^s-dTI 

ipq ^ afiRriq I * 55iqsrJ^ran{)qi q"' 

smj' ?3TPTH^KW 'q;^ ^fir siq?r^» ?nrs 

*rf!ft5T*ri t 

The rules quoted by Vidyi belong to Katantra. Calcutta ed. 
of Kalapa reads 7: for ^ in * t?irqBf— ’ By this rule the ^ of 
Vt is changed into q. But optionally the \ may become ^ by 
* V ' when q^ stands by itself; while the change is obligatory 
when an srqW letter follows as in q^a. In a however, the 

^ is immediately changed into ^ when q follows, according to ' qif 
0(1 %So 3qiq has no chance of getting into q^mj. 

The reading ?q3T gives a different meaning* See NSrS- 
yana* He calls this verse an interpolation, but, as we have seen, 
both C. P. and Vidya explam it. 

161. This verse (qora ftiq^i^SPeT etc.) is not found in C. P., 
Vidya and Isanadeva. Acc* to Ft. Sivadalta, it is not found in 
Malli. 

169. C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read trqq: for qqoT. 

10. The i* f^HSiqnqt qdl’O'ilM fqtl^ ^ 

qr*iq%, eg. qT(5)„qTEi?: etc. 
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175. C, P., Vid>’a and Jina read ^ for 

.Jma (Text) has C (Text) reads USPrft 

for 

177, C. P.—fttgJ a’f ^ ' 'dnrFferf^- 
?R>’‘ ffe aiffjrei^it I r—*T« i «t 5 3 ^i 

fipr arJWKt ft ^ VJd. ^ 

(^) ^1^1(11 *l?Tt mh W(i5wnTH,) 

¥*41 ^ wt. .|5ff'l*(^tJ‘<tf^!' 

\ f4*^ '3tiiiM4 f^r^m i arai ^!jin5ni 

ijqt Hin I ?rSr ' 

N says * 1 ^ <il¥4 ftt3; 

^ t*r t ST 3 3^* 

^n??»irs5v^ ^ wfm sMt iT^rtSTSip4¥i 4i m- 

182. C. R, Vidya, C (Text) and Jina (Text) read 


for g^. 

184. JUia says irrrri fisj ^ lips:4T 



' T^: HitlW 




!Tfeqnt^t?3»f RgrstnfsiT ^ 


187, C. P., VidyS and. Jina (Text) read for C*^:. C- P* 
says ^u Vidyu says ?«%:, K says ‘ns*!^ 

Ws» %mK-, I THP **?■ N explains %54fT»riiT; as 

^ nffeftT: ®Jni2iwfn4T ^rferKTi. 


Vidya explains it as C. P. takes % in the sense of 

8“d this is the meaning applicable here. 

188. Vidya says qft^t ^TtRiri. *ifipTra 

g^PT*ml^ri: wq i qurTtfirr ^ i m HalqHTq>iwMq?i^T. 
Jioa says qfqqmf qfs^rf^fiTqsqif^wr'T^'nTii. C. P. says qi^ 
311*41 !Eqpi I arqqr sqqpiqq qw qfq?tTi i ^rq^r ^iwiq svt: 


qft^* 


189. C. P. says i3fW^ anjig^- 

jpjcf 1 iRitTtqt ft ananqrq m ^ ^ says airm 


n. Thu u a Efiymtm mk- 
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m 


^5rnrq^Tft5rnTVTT^^?T i ^ sRnvsrf iritciv^ '?s 1 ^rrt 
<1^151*1^ ^j^5ftw ^ ^ 1 irsmi^hSr^lsirftr' i 

194- Ifflnadeva remarks ft *3^% l 

?I5ilTftTtT ^ KIT^: I W (Mi BRS) i 

196. 197. Hiese two verses ^f^*v ^fl[?4<|STr-)Hre oot 
found in C. P.. VidyS and Jina (Text). They lire found in Isana- 
deva. Jina explains Verse 191 thus— 

^ ^ ^11^1 «BH55?flft ^15^rSfT!T*el I % sispaR 

’T3 ^ratsf fT tr? fnr ??tT I fftTiicfr^m*^( aw?T 

*r& flksT; i fT tpti* 

5T ^ ^1*1% ^1 siftt, ?f5^W Hf5?t iillf"lW!«H: 

3=5^ ?sr: I ^ 

ft^TESTftT(ffS%; ftfS* 

?iRsrRr^ ffsi ^T?5T^» 3t|?i?r i <^iw5fr«f ^ 

(TRl WfKWTffjITOR*rR: 'fl^I *13 tiS» ^«n!lfi3l* 

^*, 'iff !Tft(pg^^fs?«t*ftw ^ w?ffr Iff: i 
qjrsft^irr^ fft I fgrff 

5^1 feftft * 1 ^ ftff»iffif^^ffiff ffrftrftft ft !5 1 

Jiua's gloss on Verses 196 and 197 is found quoted in the 
later manuscript of Vidya. As regards the earlier manuscript (6), 
some leaves are here missing, but it is almost certain that it did 
not contain the two verses In question. The number of verses in 
this Canto is, according to Ms. B, 217 as against 221 recognised 
by Nirayana, and we get the number 217 only by omitting these 
two verses as well as two others (66 and 161) which are also not 
found in Vidya (see above). 

211. C. P. and Jina (Text) read for Vidya read.s 

gsq like N. C. P. says sfff ff tr^ ftfflTT^ W l tJ% 

ar^g^ffft ^1 P^?r; ( qqwiffTffirrfff; ^fffp 'jirmff Clftttn i 

ffffi 303 ftt'iff, 1 apRl qq ■jaiflft I ^pra?^ |g:. 

213. C, P. and C (Text) read (i.e. fffq^w). 

Others read Jina remarks <rft 


12. This interpretation U fnund In lUnadevii oJso, 
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215. C. P., Jiiia (Text) and C (Text) ^ 

and Jina. Vidya reads mm: C- ^ 

arm,# ^sr s ^reit ^mL arNtlw. W 

isfUm. ^ ^ 

nito 1 Jn<m. t ^ 

N remarks STfiT: ^Tn^R5tT:!J^S?T ijf 

^tpr W'tft ^.*ficnfi. ^ro^n^rai 

snwfir a*n?iRfl*i. 

2iy. C. P. and C (Text) read ^ilt far C, P^ Vidya, 

Jina (Text and Comm.) and C (Text) read =T far at^ 

3^ =T ?f!T > 


CANTO XVIIl 

5. C. P., Vidya, I^nadeva and Jina read 

,;,p,TTtL wldck N. explains as C, P. says 

6, fr[tT^ Ifft B^HUti-rSf ^ ^i^RRi C, P. 

9 C P.| Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read stRl^T^T for ani^tl^, 

C. P. says—ipPt 5^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ftrwR^'n ffkMiftm: ^ w ?rii 

^ ^ ‘ 
qi^ %ffW i ^ 

Vidya says ^ Jfffeipgi: m ^ ^ ^ 

3|ftiq?r ^ 1 ^ (S^:) f^r^; I f5*^ ft 

q^fcT I 5*nFt*n q-4i3*Pf^' 

Trans, follows N’s second explanation 


13. B Tbs next sentence Is not found in B. 
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11. BirPr —C. P. reads 

says 

anft aifttrt w t ’isn vi^Hi 

Vidya says an^ifiT«I5rifirf3^Br: 

Q (Text) and Jina (Text) also read -lor**'•** 

. 

13. Udayana in his Nyayakusumafijali (Chap. 2) mentions a 
gi T nilnr working of puppets by means of strings: it<|f (%■ Jinn^ 1^* 

^ ^ etc. 

16. C. P.—aiT ffeRl: 5J^ 

g^^^TT ^ iw^ ftrfT l^ ^ wrT^Wi ^ awfif—JTOI ^ 

^WRJT; hi *r[ af4i3^: St^WlT ^rtT*T^i7l tTilT 5?^ W 

fJRRet f^S ?r!5?r I H stfir C5I: I 

Jina reads j^nrfwr(. and says— ^PTT 5T*n i 

snrt’ ^ffx%^nF5r spr^rrt ^ S^s ai’tftR; > 

ti*rt 5tiRTttM : i 

Vidya mentions as a variant—*3F5rRt Tt^ Jpip'f 

«?n«: t ^ fs il^ 

f^RT I 

17. C. P,, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for ^t®ni^, 

C. P. reads for which he mentions as a variant. 

18. Thb versa .) ^ not found in C. P., Vidya, 

I^nadeva and Jina, nor hi Malli, acc. to Pt Sivadatta. 

22. C. P,, Vidyfi and Jina read 3^!S?5rt. for Jina (Text) 

reads aUtPL. 

C, P.— 

^n?i tn w 55 J I Rinpi— 

fir-1^^ ajj^nri i — 

t^rt: 31V? gS|<?tTr)?Ti snRJ: iti^T: i 3r«R 

4^tM< ^^PtT SI E 3irfWE 3?I snfS*: otswiilo. I Wi ^ 

Ifi 
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JRI *i'ii^ I g»T; —^fnTHl; ^f^E^(TT: 

5nr?f: UPFT^ ^ ^rf^iirif! ciwf (Trat \ 

gP5W?f ^ ^ wn ^ 5»r?i^ I ' i%^ 

sqt:' ?Rr »f r ^rg| fg| f^fif^rs^ wa ^f?r^ i?rSr: ^ ^f^- 

sft^ 5*n?^ i ^ g aijf i^'i’wji, 

filing T5l% I ?RT*J * 3P5PifrlwiTf^ * ?l?r I 

Ifl^r fsRfifipft trw: ^ ?l|7I I ^ffl^TOT ^ \ 

N sayscfa^^ ' :rJ^ 3^5; fERI: ' ^5, ar:T g f ri n ^ 1^: 

?(% nrrfqfTge^wfltift ' a%:' ^^m^sTTf^jraiir 

HJn% ^rfciirw *nTi5Trf!3?yiT*TiTtt * —' fra ^ 

^1 frcrfr =^?i> fftRl^Rl ^fr:i Jina remarks W 

«lf3iin fcira^ ^?r ^n ^f&^tfsiSri ^ w^tiMt %ilr «5^f4* 

24. C. P. reads for flWT. He says JJT W 

.f(w TT^ E 5 ?#» Tl^ 

ffStp^rnf^ t^nnpjT 1 ajw fref t^ts^ i^Rt KftsitH 

*5¥f% I W»TreTiI I Vidya reads fiw^. 

The episode Is described in Kunn^uraj;^, Part 2, Chap. 37. 

26. C. P.— 

JT^ flv^ st^ Iqipfh'-irai; pnfir^ 1 5^* ^Rr;— 
Jlsr^T^'it 33^! «rff^JTrF? 3 n 3 e 5 iT^r?!;,i f% 531— 

9fScft^ I i5aT: 'Tld* W fm VIRPmT tit s^tTOW I 

eail.cf tTq5; qrt f53! I 5liif%.,3ra?i*^- 

argsfm ^ I ^Slwr^rrlirra < 11 % ^St: i^5r; apn^fn- 
ipi^ ^i^fTn I ;f ^ sTOWi 53?ra fm f^t 

HHTO. The refercQce is lo Vidya who reads 

for...,.. , 

C. P. (Ms. A) reads |p^tR, Ms. C, on the other hand, reads 
which is no doubt the right reading, as Isanadeva. Vidya 
and Jinn also read and N. mentions it as a variant, Vidya 

and i&ana read, however, gs^^ierfRe^r; (g4*r;). •Jina (Text) reads 
giftra, which is also the reading of N, 


1 . la C TT is neuter. 
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28* C. P. reads Otbei:s read which Vidyi 

explains as 

C, 

^ % ;p^'5^^Tsg^ ^{9 ^ I SSk: I 

—IRFE^t^'riPr I 

^ ^'If?*r pist: \ w 

^Rt^WT^ ^(ITO 5 nn tl 4 ): stRfi I 

Trans, foEov.'s N who says gStS: gWlf^Trtlftoii! i are^: cnf?l^ar 
<)d*iH4i:, am fWl:. 

29. C. P, remarks—%^; ^%5T ftw ^T. 

39. C, P,, Vidya and IsSnadeva read for C. P. 

reads (Cf, ID. 135},. Vidya and others read 

C. P.— 

4hr*ifi^fi ^ nrf^ t w. ^ <tN4 

^tr«T I f? i f 5 ^«T %*it! 1 

^prfiTaTt^l^i ^siitrst 1%*!^— 

fwcT: nT?)' Jisn ^TT ffurr ?nn 1 fwi iripn 1 ?rw 

Aec. to Vidya, JtiPr I f^rfirfar ^f*Rrt 

qkq T.n ^f?rt ftrat 9 ?^ ttsi 'raisft 1 ^ 5 

SStfC ^iitfri ^ dW apigf*ra^i anniT fsia^ anfhRt®^ 

trail FtifJi^af ^ enTi^fef w m 

SRra^t flW < 

31. ad^rntt— 

* ^S5«g^gsit m** 5 ^;» ‘ €raf?r'f!»ftfhi^5^llis«i?t* 

^sradt^rt ^ 'nmhni 1 iiFireg aifirf^irra% ^ 1 ste(Th)' 

ii^Pr faqnftTftra?i Ihv Si^ C. P. 

Vidya reads 

35 . C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read ^rl^iini for Srasru. 
C. P. remarks 1 Jina (Text) 

reads ST for ^ 


2. Msi. have > 

3. From Durflesiihha't f (*4 KatimiTe 3. lOS U 
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46. C. P., VidyS and Jina (Text) read tor 5W* 

iPIPHTTW^ which is cumbrous and artifidaJ. See N. 

40* C. P.— 

AT ?r^ sftPKfrft !T i5rf?r m i ^ t 

f? W ^ 3^- 

jrP'ff3rfh’ aqt *n^ ^^ftr <1^ 'RFT 

aiH-f^fTW ^*fT I snrn^H^rtHfSt 

‘ 3ri5Tii^T#Oi5fT^ ftunw (%f|cTwn: 3r*n^T^ 

5clt<iT (T^ I M 15, 75, See 

C, P. on this verse. 

^ ft ^ Tifi qiS fftf 

aflfts^siTcPn I Vidya reads for l%. 

63. ifrffina^f^r *im *r:— 

C. P. points out that anq^Rr means here 5t)ft and has 
nothing to do with the literal meaning of the root So the tmi 
is not TcaL 

C. P, says, 3twT*n lFft^J7Tpinqf*fRr ^ ^ 

^ ^ iUrq:?iiT5% ^ % r*Prn i ^ ^ 5:% wrii^ h % ftinnii tmt— 

% ^ sTwtf^ RnrOTtTiiim 1 w— 

q 3 STfs^tRSt I ^?t?w ^ 3 ^ w 3 

65- This verse {*(14^^*...-,.,..-) is, acc. to C. P., an inter¬ 
polation (m?: Isanadeva says that it is not found in many 

Mss. 

68. C. P. reads fJ^RcTm for pfi^t ^tn:— 
q pw fati^T anf*pr: ^ Rmrfq^ffein arfimeft ?tt *rfr!, 

St^ud. *Rf:, *RT; I Sft, 

*Rr 53i^ t3irsvr:t 

5?p^ ^ 1 Ji*n if ?rt ^inptft stilt *iiT: I gcrnt 

wn. m I ‘RT^T! 3f3!tI#SrT 1 

Isanodeva and Vidya road ftqt like N. 
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69. C. P. and Vidya reed ^tRrl for which alters the 

meaning— 

«i ^ fir«irft *Ttft 

»T3: snsmii apire^) 1% (f? 

^q n ^ q f^q; ^jqf^ | — 

3^ BTfsrrn^ q?I 1 spjqi 

y'tywqii t rrft arfqfqsft^ qi^fq i^ 

^vnfr 1 (ntrsflcTt anr f% f% ^ 
snwn* 

NSroyeuria’s reading enlq qfjjpt f^Hg^ESnlrWlStH 

gives a better meaning— nft ^Riribrs^Si^ 

^ srartq^r 5pq*ig;q 

qr^^ I 

90, 91. C. P., Vidya, l^nadeva and Jina (Text) read 
for 3n<)«i?re^ra. C. P. says ITT *fT?;. 

101. C. P.— 

*ft fT5R^ ^V setd/t^qf ^ 3t?T1^q 

q ^ qip; rfi (T*n I Rmqr jqqgqi: qqiw- 

[i^TiifJl 3rtq^ 3tTqqJT I Sfifq V: 

*iq& ^ 4*t«iftq>if^st: ^Faflj i q^^IXq^tqnt ^HsqfflNf 

qffirqTqri 

103. C, P. reads H*TO*T for ^nrm- Vidya and Jina (Text) 
read 

116. C. P. and VidyS read »nq5r5t% for HtqJiT*), 

129. C. P., Vidyd and Iiianadeva read q^fipTlI ^>qti;, for 
qrt: =q. C. P. remarks— 'frsT q srm i q^<( qs^s^qr- 

sTferq^iq^ft ?Rfr qW 3i# i 3^ =q—^ttgqiRd- 
gtipfr qqr I itrgvqrq ?fm 5sinE%, 3^*Kfn:t^ qpitrf w* 

131, C. P., Vidya and ^anadeva read qnf^ ^iq^RoiH 
for ftq ^qtfq^itR. 

« » 

4 This S^r^^TT Is found in VIdyt. 

5. Tht is quoted hy beth. C P^ and Vldy^ Th^ farm&r <Ms. A) 

r«»dt km 
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138. C, P,, Vidya and Isanadeva read 
141. C. P. reads arwnftfen for smsftspn- Vidya reads 


CANTO XDC 

I, C, P. on the last line—*0 

3nRT Jf; ^*r w*nfliw; stnvinrrs» 

7. C-P.— 

3tIJ; ?TTT^ I f% (ff 

?TRTT*t *1*1 I t^TtWf If ^g»*T 

R I OTi 3tW^ f^SiyfT; 

3KRni3i amnn WCR<^'fi*< Smi i W—i4Md41 I 

sn^ I il'^ry vJ4id<^+li I Kt'^F 3lPl I 

gj'in 9n^^d I sn^iwPr H^4i *nr(r i 

N says fStwiri. *icitT:45r^S'*i[gi^'^i*jiprf<.!K 3?!, a^^roTTPRi 

51^ fsyRRT?n^^ iiTSfi3cf^f^f|xRnmi n, 

l*fWni %:rft (gr i 

f^fe a4Hwi?Ti*rH**ira€l'^ ^ i 

8. c. P,—tmftfiTTf «*P#i I ag fyq ?iiin 

!(W% i I VI ^ 

^=# wsi^ ^1 ^ nit; 3 ft^rR% 

;55lftfel5R% l dRTTitt R ^ *I(T^fe > 

JiflitPin?^ I? »t3f^ i ^Rrf tfitww JTT*rnpfl 

*Rn TT^i+^'114: I ^*^*1—’ffisf *r*n vra% i 

^131^ ^fitrt ^RJTRI ^ aflltf 3% I •idHtffl It^ 

?|i ^f?r ?r% I ^^ r t i4 i^ *i fowt ^ Gfbr% 

«1cri 

II. C. P.f Vidyi and Kanadeva read for 

tUR. The latter two read dPl for Wi. 

C. P. explains the verse thus— 
anr vnRPt arfiRs^PRRn! fsiRsmRsg: *r3»i?5r?n^ 

?;?rw5J?5?9 trsn«t 3[©f?5i%i^ arf®;^ feifir -iHHdiH siTtwdT 
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jwfir I ftjijrt—sifti m. ^ 

ti'fiST; ^Jt^RPTI^: 

gvrf^3»j ^a;rm fepft TO ^ W'dJ ♦ to TO 

ifij; «^5njo7 ^ fT*n 3»n fiwj ajwtf^ i to TO.?it ¥W; I aig^rat 

t 

Vidya explains etc, Ihus—aTTO?:*^ TOTO^ 

TO !I5l!K ^ fTOW arr^TOTO^ TO?JIT Iiestfr?^ 

)qTO^ 3^ TO 'ETO. »TTO H^TORTHfl^ i|^t: alif- 

HHaiftriiTf TO ?T! I.....TOTOTOSittl^W TOi^TTOTWai^ 

Jina also reads STO and says—aiwc^l TO stR'TOcI TO 
f3TO% ecWTOirsT aiii^ TtnjpTO iroq^ 4r 
TOit^n lin^ 3ft qs? mro'ir toto 

333 5tii*^‘r^*Tifir3, TO 'EW^t ti't^ 5(TTO ^*^i»fTTO3K3 

13®Swfiif''t5ITO3yofT rami TO tr:. 

12. C. P.— 

TO?: TOTt TflOT*! amPTOff —^TTO ^TO ft^TTO %Fr 

TOTOTO: fTWlff f% fTO— ^tlJTO TOTOlfTT ^rnUTOTTO 3iTOl 
31^ 3?!rf ^riTOii ’ 4flTgn' ^^nTOr^* f 

#Sa?T: I %—13 TOfe I feltTOITH— 

3irai: ^ TOIfai JF^af TO f3fy"It i?Sf% qf^ 

ajen m 5iqf a^<r,«]f TOi 3J 3r irTTORift to 3i 

arfrororo 3 itt to ’TOitoti 3: 1^ TO*n’^r?i 3:^1% TO 

wtTOjt ;^3Wt 3 »ITO TOifir I qftiqrofipi*! 3f)!TTO i aigiro to4 

«*f[«li^! ^ I 

13. C. P., Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read TO^lTOlTTO for ^- 
fSTOSrqit iSTHTOl^T^fr 3?JITOit). They read also 5i^,3iT; for JflraiqiT;. 
Vidya says 

16. C. R- 

groftrafTO: totI^ ai=r to tiTOT ^iTT^ TOiir araro 

ffT^ ^nf3 *l(1il3 3Tr3 ®fTOTO?i ftpPTO'l.R TOT 641^ STTOiqiTO^fcI- 


6 . There is ao ipeeifie KEtantra nde for such farnu:, But uader TOT- 
TOiFl?T 3iT^ Durgasiiiilw remarks— TO*P33;iq TOTtTOrTOf ?TO^ I TOTOlfH 
TOTOT (KfidvritU, PAda 1), 
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I fiiiyiPT 'jju ^ 

3T150I; ^ H% S^r*?^At HfiK- 

STSJ^^W •TiTH»l<i ?T' 9 H^: 5rpn^ <i«"iitl f*l“ftt 

^ihotr;^ *t ant’ll srPr i 

8 ?rnin! *rf^ afrqf^raETs %a^ ^ ^ 2 *^ ^ ^ 

wft 55171 <T^ ^ ^ 

115 ^ 331% trRr ^ JTWf T^t 711 7T*n 

%s;n ^ i * Pfrn; gfspfirawf^ 5 ^ 1 ^ sw: 1 w 

ipsTj * 7 ff?f 7ni ^*n 5 ^ ^ ^*r% 1 frar 

Ttl ^*51 I ^fl: 4i4aRiKi: *TT'^«riN=f9Mtin 

Jina says sttR ^ ^13 

a^i(% grsTii^'nrSTir^ iinn%. ’n#; ^rt. ^^i?r th 

wit^ 1%^*^ TifTori^ JTw;w.d-i«i %pr^ ^JTf% 

i%i:«t?‘^ tr ^ ^l, ^* 

gojTfjfi 4r!w'rsOTf3wH ?t isifr inr^irtT i?;?^ tArsr(57^ 
1 if f^fw^argrTi «tfs qrfm^R: iq citrt i ei^ ^qiq- 

tqfq; iisg^nTrfsTrRrH^ ‘rsR ff% ^i%: i 5^^ ^tj'ff 

^ssa *fq?iil% gq^ fftT ^ %i%HL. 

n. c- p— 

^ 51% t irirtqwf *1%^: <T^ ^ SE^ STWlSfUf^Pfi 

^'if^ f*ng. Tujt'RR Tuftfq 'ftwij'cf I 3p?ii%*gi^ 

sTWpEl I * 3f^iSftrEq^''iRiiiit*n7f3\ ifw sRI^ 3ig« ailsR: I 

^ 3553fi^iT ?i% 'nsti ff<5T ^ mm 

3f<r afferr® Enfer i ftm Wf- 

*Ii5SRT ?Rft ^f% fq7lfl% 5fftRl»fT 7l%t I 

_CTT5I^: *7^1*14 5*11^ *1^ *1^1 Tit EWT1 ‘ — ' 

|i*rqr ^?t i " ^ l^i ^ ^^rgiuH,* i 


7, A ^*^1 f f % ' 71 ^*' 

S, C(, TflUvabfidhifflU— • ^1*71% ftfH^;—* 

f j?r 

9 . TWi is a Eitantra rule (iCridvrlHi, Pada 6>. 
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27. C. P. and Vidya read Cor N giv^ 

05 a variant. 

C. P, iSBj's—3J5PI; flUTT*! I 

ft ^-^'riSpqft tT€^ RRfi^ \ ^ 

_ 

?5Tft TCTTnrmg ^ 3?itffiqip% f-cmPN iit ^dCiq r s t^ i^H n 

3rw^ 9lWtfl ?s^ I 5T^r ^ qijFon’ srii^-. i ^ ?JTrtin!nnq«t ^jr- 

.snsfierft^ft g^Rr: siir: ?4Rft«T fttrir 

atppfnnt^ i trt w vi^iRRt «t(f)imSrfclr ' am- 

91^' s^''® I ^atrurr^: 3R7T7; jpTTTTr^ irn*t 

9 'arif 3IR»9Rt ffiT ?l^‘* 

^ sjRt'tiR'^ I ^tTtjTfJrnr.......>p*R9t! 

?l5lft^; r^«R I 

C. P, remarks on W—591 I ?ti|T 59T(Rt 913 :, 

But he goes on to say 59T f9IT9vRiStr; ST^SR I flilT ^ ^ TO- 

g9T5r ff«n 

tRi^ t (Wi 9 |tr9Rt 'wr^ fsn^r 9t«ig»J!n 9- 

I '3Pt 5r4^' fo!^^^^ siin^^sN:^^ 1 fwl^ 'ip?j «?%- 

^ cnri^: ?% 59ift 9tcr|j{r—iri^nnn' cririt?!n9'‘ 1 irot 


10 , RatynyMiasrauliiSUlrQ 4. «. 1 (an ii4‘‘ 3 Ai^W9H9 l -fai4l ). 

11, Found in KmksL^$ cimmicntary on the Sibove. 

12k j^rfit c h qyanasrflviafiutrB 3. 12. € (under 

13, AhEMhlnoTBlnA^ 1. lOT. Aufrecht'a ediLion rcatl^ ^ 

in tha Qlossury appaqded to his edition he wrongjiy Uikes aj an 

independent word, C. F.'a iiuotation ia found In Nlur^yaiui ako, 

14^ AtihiHKRrLM- tntBFTi fth i 2- iS?- 

15, Ibid. 6. IffiU, hul printed tojtl irads ^ ^ jjycf-.. 

Ifi. Anekarthauhijpra^ 2. S44 

17. L 3 

lE. Prom Kfii^^imin't eonimfintaryp The words ifilfftero not found 
In tho printed MUdon.Is ivsm ^ 

^*i+t*tfri|pT ^^fTfTs JIT: I f^if (F^T ^T?T^» 

^ ?r*rRT: U 
11 
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arft I ‘Pwr lipirifl, nfiliw (m) 

^ 51^.1 ^ 3^iT5M: < ?raf 

w ira =f w i ftft ' 1 (at^) 'aqift—g^errr fiji' ?ffr‘“ ^m ,» 

30. C. P. reacis ^yi*ft«sra5tg^V*l.. N reads etc, 

..«<■). VidyS reads ^?1*t ^T.ii*,.. 

C. P^ explains the wt^ thxis— 

u ngf^ fV^ ^ng ¥r?^: ttpeg^rgigt 

qrw *itar;nPr 

irrat ipi 3i^ ^r«r ¥^sr ^ 

^4?5HT I <5^ dtsiRiai^rt ^r?tn ^ sftwirt^Tg^gTH; i ^f^- 
^ grfljn^ tn^ jfrs^R^ig^grn ^f¥f ft 

q^ I ffe ^fRTSPtt ^TS fTif atHl'iSdtftiSTr! I 

amtjf fisf^ ^'n^cRfK'tii'rr I lijT^ ft? I ^rgiK^t: ttintirf^; i 

Tfff ^ I 

N says ftfia if} 3tt5ig^ 

^imRiq; I «*t% f^fttfrU, aiH'di ^ ffifMiS 

fTfil I 

41. C. P., Vidya and Jitia read ffftf for H?cft 

and 3T«f5f for C. P. says— 

I f^5 fTt cf *niT^ *T??ft *rf%i:f at ^ iTfT I 

funt jfin'fPinf; t fri, tpt*t gjpif* 

4ft?t HftfH ^WT^sr BiTttff i ^ I 

ffttN t fti *tTf?fi*i5fw ctfff ««nrf*i I 'fwiRmfr*?' 

fi i —3tf't^! 1 3mrti% ^r^t- 

f i iUduPti g^ I anfgfPn*n?» apfsq tnmn' 

» ffe *n t 

Uanadeva reads *rfip:, like K, but mentions the 

earlier reading. 

45. C. P.— 

^ gspTfRt «irr trwN ♦ : 3r<T?f?t 

ET^ fRl% fW iHTfifRffiif: ST^lf^: ^■. au^tlt 

13, K^nunmlnin m Asaara 3> S^affSini^). 

SO. This U H*fi Mdins—I; m. 

21, This ii m KAtuilra rule. 
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3r?T! wf?s*n w^rilr fepatt >1* <Tft«Tert 

*TH4«(^Kr^ I W: 5J3'II iftfl ffj 

flit SiTT^^T; WIT^ ^St; I ftTfcTT?!. 

^t*R?L-tW?ni^STS^7^!^ i^ am^ 

W^tf^ WtCT i 

intnPrar^ i ?r WRt i ^ srt ^‘ 

?f?Rr: ?qtirt i *i*n^ 5Tf*T«trj 'rfe^w^ff i ^ht; i arwR 

srgm^ uyj^ri ^jitii ^flii-dOJriwii't’ 

’Cwfir 1 ^ripr* 

rFRppi; |(T^, f?B^ 5mj^^?«TKvr^Tprn ;rnPi; i ^rs4 ;^mr: e wrtErtufK* 
sRuidHIrt riTiT; I sfftiR: ITtWT anCW cl?rft*IF- 

trfSJlH I awt I?; ant^l-sUbcdK |?^TffT?r; i 

cRj ^ g^rTf'4'^w'sin I gm ^n’annTsinilroiti^; t ATt^r 

rrnnt^ w *!nf?r4fT 1?^; ff (W t ^ jt: wr: ^ ^ gr u^ q nniuRwH . i 
jft *r: 5n*w<t'4ii4ri'iiiT! « « ?4n*fj i it 'tIh—» r^5Tfi 

(pnrw** atsiTn^fE^ frf^i ?fr ^ ^ ffufiiw^'ritros ?l?r 

s5?nliRri^i fr?!i 3FJTiTwR''nRrg*Ritt i (Ttn 3 it?i^ ^iht- 

^wifa^iTwniw^rt ^ i =fr 3*nw%l:Trs5nft^?: u 

3mi5r:i w ?TT^ ^itiiH^a^irii g-tTraiTTiw*r^ ^ ??rj tm^r-, i tps: 
^n^;{^^54inT: ^jrn^nfn: t fl^PTrf^niprRFsWi i qt *1; ^ir*i; 

(f fr vlririTiR {^inftj) JnRd arr^ft cRT: ^nir- 

?R5infir^1; sit I^Sfeni^t ssn^ ^rt jrSt ?r iflsft 

arSWrSRiT ^f^TiTfH; I Rf*f;S9’<'M4l^4i! I 

fMi riiT(tlT|^?rsTi^ T'TTt»f^'^«}4M: tl fTs}! 

en?f^%: 3'+Tsif: JT^iimH(^iuiWanfnC'lfV,''m«4*!M^! ?3f; gi^if 

?sjm?l 3iR-»Fin% ^icT s^rrat tf^r««*nsisrK |?fr; snrsfs ^rf?nw>ffrcwi- 

*TT^: ?n«?T»TT%iT *rs aTR^»T^ ssirT^; j 

si*ii sn? ?r^i ^siTiTT^iTR: cm ff^ 5n*Ri,iiTtiR“tirat¥rr^: i sfrt 
«m ^g^firacir r<j^iV»riii; i 

52, C- P.- 

ffir ^irst I ^llr<rni^; ’tt#: <jicii&t i sni’ 

sp^iTT ^Rsanar ^Rri btt: Rfat 

22. ccTsnmfa 

23 , c 
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sraiRr frs^’n arf^Tf^rt 

3i|\ ^ 

sni^ ?nlwr ^i>v«iJ<^.H sRrmrraRir^s ^ftr-s^^W 

»iTHti ^^^nnsn am smts fm i?,w ^t^Tj' mfw i 

^JiRnTtBi^ ff5wn^ 1 tftT^fljtl I " ^^‘*^'*^'*’“_'“t^’ 

^Ouiw k'^ ^ 

rW a(?pn^<TT<r^ I ^- 

^’5^1I ^ fi?5*piray*PTt^i #t ra^^if^"'* 
mRH Sf^s^N 

Vidya says— 

*im: fimt *rflf ^ m: ?nw: arJ^’lf^r: ^PT: 

^ iTTsftt— 

(TUT «?!: ?r^Tnif5n sftfr^rrw^ ®fw; sm 

>|»ll^ ^t—«5«‘^ ^ «lKn«*ia-fiftl 

W^tr —^rs^l: 3^?TrftHtgW: l m *1?^% 

# ^ <n^t(^^ i^fcT I 1 ^ 'B’n- 

«?5Rfef I 31^ ltS»W<i 'murt 

1^ 5i5i?r#Jt *mrfH, (31^ *7iitilf) ??m:, 

53. C. P. reads ai|^3T5n for aiyfesftpiT. 

C. P — 

& 31^ *r^T: ^ VCT: W*! ^ ®?5n 

flIpTf 1 ihnu 3W mif ^ 3Tf^ !T afrwren} ^ i 

giT: i ^TiWf 5m smunn ^rgfravdi :t?^' ^ra^f: ’9'f^ 

Sri mt *TmfTO wra% 1 ir*n mra 5?fnti et^ 

’E’lirq: 3R^: >f^51: ^IWJ I^R^ amT:JI%f%riw; itS3H^ 
f%ftn.39P^: ffe ( te^ara^f^ ^ tiTJj'i swf^- 

5(tt%5i wiRTT anfeitaT aTTp^- ®mfn mPFf i a^Rs- 

liif^ qT% ^ sTji^irtiT I ainm ijr i%i SRt 

iBtmt il *TTf: W I ai^'ri fnjmiPl ^ i ^ 5?fn 3R% ^ 

2A. Tbt pfl ^ gg cited if iTtm iYasastepIdiibliJiya oa VeiK^ike&utTBf Z. 
1 3 £S1) with filiflht omlssi<m3 emd Tuiatiom. 
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i 3Tf^ r^jt cu R ’ i r arsfew?^ i aig- 

SrCT: W^tTSIT^t 

N reads sijfe^fsuT and explains as'beauty' (see Vocab.), 
He says f%iBTTJif qurtkf ^ q^anf^fFT: 

cji^f^vsfjpn aqrfwfw *riw wfwnftr^f^fjpnir^sr- 

PPIT7i?t: snr^ffirdT ^tgpfein 1 

snfisfipn, fsfb^: gs VidyS also reads rtfiprr, 

which he explains as (MMH*!. ^ff 

t 31 iiRnraiftfff 4“3^i3i > 'ttfi ^'fipn fiR** 

Jina reads giri«i'<lWl, while acc. to Pt. Sivadatta, Malli reads.. 
iFgfrT. Jina (Text) reads..., aiftn, Jina remarks 

<nfePr ^ftr 

54, C. P. and VidyS read for 

55. C, P. reads for gt- 

VidyS and Jina read 

C. P. reads for (jtfm. Ho explains the verse 

thus— 

f^: Pl?rf t:t|^ i snftir i 

f% ^%rt jiw! m 
^ ^t(^; Tjrfifvrt i 'amrir^wsT’ 

fi?r aiHiJpy4r(fiT; 

i3fT^3^?^ Pl??f 1 '3TT;n^fB5nle!PJW(?RRW!- 

%5rt5l3' twt I ?!%: TOft ^ ^ W.i 

^ I mf*T^ Wf i 5^iW5fm5T fWI W 
(IWS^ ®apt ipTWf^: ?Mir 

^1%; < 3T: ^ ^sr 

as. Ths Ms, reads and jSjftm, but we gat the crarect 

reading (mn Isaiudeva who as usual lalluws Vidya and reprodums Mm— 
di^flsfSr: »snt% etc. liiiiadcva explain* a^pfl also as 

3£ Kaslka gives an cxampLo. 
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^rgin^T ^qjr^c^rwfJr^ i 

Jina and Vldyfi read f5?rt for (lrftfT^’i<h3?Tt 

Vidyfi says fspiT ' f% 5?^—^rftg: ^ 

^T^t ^ fOTT Malli seems to read f-- 

Pt. &vadatta gives the following Footnote—' 'T^- 

Pi5p^ w>mi I ^ 

Jina remarks on the reading followed by N 

ts^nfirl^T i5wqT?raiH5»iti*r:» 

58. C. P.— 

at: fes 51ft stnt ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

ifHEt; ^ffT: I afW fli^ptf ^HtlT fwi^tlf •tw fk^'5: 

arar tiraw*l ^ ^Tfmti 

gii f v T ftiR •I?ai 1 3t^ flf^ai? ’T: *^1= tPt *^irf^raR- 

«m I sn5t Tsf^fst 1 8# 

arf^^ 5j|f^ t:t?: ^ ^nl^: i <}W snii|>Tt£?®sr 

^ ST s^: I SRH e? # argraraf 5«^ 

The story is found in the Mahobharata. Santiparva, chap. 23 (Kum- 
bhakonam ed.). 

58. C- P.— 

art^w T^tirP! Ht’Ranatt ^ tni. «wit*i 

atHPrarfclT^af ^tfaptf^ ' tTWtJqrittqai: i 

3IW; w ^'- 'tt- gwr^pfs^r^m** ( 

*Pt TTftian^ 

ti|itHi'4t l‘i •rorft’ arPR^ • Pi^sil^iiPi i 

i=mtsT3nf?Ti^ I Mjf ^ I ^ #r W ^3t5i^ mmj 

frf?> ‘prarRf ^ <i,i^fffi 9i a’P' 

Mr^iT ii%f^ anrf <1^ ^nart f(?r sfcROT 

OTRf)^ «n?hj^ JTPa^TteRiiT tifii 

t3^ 5nPt3^35T i^n fin ^^nai: i *ig^—i 

w. ' . 

27. C fSMiE^ 

' 2B. In A this pcrtlan beginiuns 'S'ith ^ “"J- 
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Hie storj' oocuis in UngspurSina, chap. 98 , 

60 . C. R reads lor found in most com¬ 
mentators. He explains the verao thus—^ SPH^ 

Ijq ^ —2^ ^1^ Hi Ef^ git 

^ Pr*riii?n m I ipq# ^ njff: R; f% (%q; 415^ » 

^ I Rf ^ I I s -fl«r qp7*iww qmwq; 

TTfSrfir: ERST ^rtET?; SfT%W ^ njTftRtt > mtR if^sqEq qTiarfST; I 

^*nRrl^fil%r4FliSnTOJre?' f1?r l «Rfe?<!T <n3: I f? 1^ 

•ttM: I ^ 5 tTrarirm i anr ijtrw ^ sn^Mi w,^i pm tnwiF‘wfir 

3T^ ^f?r ¥r ^ ^ (i^n I 

3^f 3^ HTfT: I 3^W^-jW7|un^HJ|4 |% 

115; lf<T; t * ^argBEnpr ^ T' -q-qd^^ i y 5% qiiNtaij;! 
qnftrfq EjgjitiditifiiiRT qir!zifii;i epet?^ 

I qiRs-fliirm t grit ’W i 


CANTO XX 

21. C. R and Vidya read fS^Rj#; (*1^%%:). C. P, says ^giE? 

yui+1^1 i srri^ifrs^ ¥tWW: 1 
Vidya says ^g^ftitawwoBi^sqlEqlt:. N reads 

C. P. quotes the followii^ two verses found in 
4. 120. 122— 

53: SSRT^ %Rr!^j‘ I 

EClfTW: |t 

apq; 5^ivifS!:» ?qrf^35i5ftgfnfW^ t 
ffqrsq 5sn^ wrf^: t&fesirq;: tl^ 

32, C. P., Vidya and JiiiB read qid1*tEl for q ETfipH, 



20- yssriflftr ^ ^5i%E:irf^ ^ JEfirnriffqEn ggriT qr^ 

EI5T ^ Virfyi 

1. Anonda^ramii ed, reads 

2. ftid. 5; E: <tv r T ft 
S. ftid. (ggif^rar 
4 - ftiid, EEqrSHr^^nMTt 
S. For details see 
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54. c. p.-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3mw?i?!rR ‘ ^ ^ 

strife I tfmn w ^ t «fc*rT 

^iT ^>3 1 l The correct form of the root appears to he 

1»r[lr ()r which is given by all grammarians. The form l®lfir 
is criticised in Madhaviya-dhatuvrtti thus: 3n*tT®Wt55 

qfe4i" ^iT '*1*^' ^ 

jr?irsfjr??rt^w^^ ^'^r^+tn*! 2.15. 

C. P., Vidy-a, C CTeict) and Jina (Test) read , 

while N and Jina read «t4¥ldH, Jina remarks sqf^iirflt 'n^ 

3Itc*^^ R5?m. I ^ ^ tF3 ^ squirt 

ai¥re^, 

62. C. P. and Vidyii read for 

63. C. P. and Vidya read ajiwjm (sn^-t tor an«^ 

*Twn(. 

C. P. says mm ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 

IWflt vi^-WP^mk^ >n«ni. ^ ^ays ^ 

119. C. P., Vidya, and Jina (Text) read far 

C, P. says 5s?f ftf Rvndi^H'l 5fTlf^ I 3 3^ 

T3. ‘ i^hrwiisiret 

ais][ i ‘31^ ^ ' 

Vidya says m m 4 V) 4dtg<h 3(Ffirft wd^ 

N, an the other band, says Jl?l 5 5*fi SF 
eiaNet^ftdT 5^ 4S fM «I5;. 

13S. C. P, and Vidya read for ftdf^cT^it and «t3T- 

ifqvqTi; for WBJdS4*I,. 

P,_ ^ ^ i7.d4)' Hr ^ ^ 

ntilA *iw fm Pivf^a^: amr^nrift:. Jina remarks 

3f55 He reads (5Wf ft ^ 
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138. C. P— 

WTW: I ^ PT: *TOI 

t W31^ w ffir ^ I [^<ji'<t3 ia it q^Ti>i Wf: * I 

139. C. P.— 

It ^ t a^ i H. I ^ sr»^tw^i?5rRievjr- 

^ fsisgn I f^ 3^ ?|?4t ^ H ff 3?fq 3^5!Rr: ^ 

fSnn s*ri?n?R w l¥im; i arRpi^ aivu^iuh^mO i 

4d^lHi-4l 3|Tg » tW 

3p^ I ' afraid ^nnsirifi; '* ^Rr i % ^ * 

' ftRt' gftir* 

f% I 

Both N. and Jina remark 30%: Jina 

adds fcjTJHrRrptw^K I am qtw^Wfrft ffif 

^isimwi^ •rsfrafiR; ??t*T9n; ^FrofSttn: o 

'T %<?i *r«?TfC.^f?r TF^rr*r fipoo?rf%5'T: %^ftF, a«opF 

pot* «'ij?ift^i^r»^>i'..ff!r ofsi%^I N says ssrRr^tl^ 

#f?r 

151, C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read wWt^ir^ for 
E^tnu. for and in 1&9 arf) 

ScHl for g^FTH- 


CANTO XXI 

T. C. P. and Jina (Text) read •ftf^ for jftft!!r. N says 
*ftf^: yiftift Vidya and Isanadeva say iftf?!# 

irft^r:. The later Ms. of Vidy& reads *nf*W. 

8. C, P., Vidya, IsGnadeva and Jina read tnrtsa for g^twT:. 

C. P. aays ?rgtsq..n,..,...,3R55R*t 3nBt Qpl:..WI^TilTf^; % 

aORfit Acc. to Jina, 5RT: % STTSint W I 3'TftsWt 

w I * SR stOTrewRT'ftRr I ?rah«ttfr flfHTd- 

irg^; afW»dJ| ?^ I c (Text) reads for 

fi. KatHDtra, AUiyatavrttt, Kda 5. 

18 
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11. P., Vidya and Isajiadeva read aig 

fill N says ST^WRiR: Acc. to the earlier eominentators, 

snpnpt^ 

20. C. P*, Vidya, Mnadeva and Jina (Te*tl read 
for C, P. says ’IW Wp5FT9Rri%5; 

27. Vidya and lOTitadeva read for found m 

C- P., Jina and N. C. P. Says (C ^^jrstnfSf) i 

.f f% ^ g'5 5dTPr tnfH gMWlwdim t 

32. C, P., Vidyi, Isanadeva and Jina (Text) read 
a% for the artlfidal found in N. C. P. says t ^ 

PifW^Ttr I * 

40. According to K, the verse *1^: ; so ho 

does not explain it, the meaning being the same as that of 39, C. P 
Vidya and Isanadeva explain the verse fully. C. P. remarks on 
^4ltl ^fcT I '#sf% g^:, Vidya says 

«>? ffe ?r^T5ffcl^ !T tt^di ^ EK: 

X qrn—^ ipwdl m ^Rc, is^adeva also says tltn^ 
etc.scents to be the correct reading. 

42, C. R— 

qfS?FW^:, 

3?rr =^Tir5®r?i^t5*rw^ iifw >prit% ^ i 

fWt SKwft iijtfs 5R[tny<4i'^iH. mt ^rg^whT' fRf 

M iid IH1: I sr^f?! srt^l^wlsr 

^rifmmTiTOrfk i 

1 mRdd4i+jg^Kn.jf*r I 

sTff^; I 4vRTt*idi«giti^ii.«r I 

ar^ww^Ri'Jid'iii'i. i sT^rePRtiitprn^ 

isfN^i t 3m«d4mgafR ^Ffi^RwiTO: fdt^t I ar^rerntf trf^mgarrat Vfro- 
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q?RM; 1 =3^ ^jfip»rg5nil. 5qpi^R5?T^: I 

sii^?nn%3 q;?sn: i 

arawi I ^ a,i^‘ti II 

For the twelve images of Vijnu and some correciicms see 
Appendix tL 

53. C. P, reads for ^W9T^f5r?T which he gives as 

a variant. 

58. C. P.| Vidya, i^sdeva and Jina read lor afWrtlSj, 

60. C. P. and Vidya read ^T^ifTST for ^iT^. Isanadeva has the 
latter reading, but gives the former as a variant. C. P, says— 

m ^ (t(T: spfw ^ 3*0 1 ^i=t%=r 

5:%% ^5te% aiRf: 1 

3TVQiJTijtnT*i arawf^fl^ ei hgar'S ^ ^ ?Wfi i (t 

ttm: gsq if T t^ i ^ m ?f f^i. 

g^ppr am ^ stt: ar'pFT: i 

N says ^sTTOiitn^ stot: *rfr. 

Jsanadeva says ^0^ P^r^ T ^i wncms% arwro 

mw: #r^: fi-jitmf *T?l O 3*0. 

61. Vidya and Isaiuideva read for sp^t 

Vidj'S says igPrfttJitJ'tt'l e 

63. C. P., Vidyfi and Isanadeva read (voc.) for 

wRmltfiH, 

65, Isinadeva and Vidya read for f^Rt:, VidyS says 

PftfT tiftwm 5T‘n?I ^ PB*T3 \ 3JW an ¥I»PirT(t ?ni«l 

r^Rrfo t^nr i 

67. STsr^ 5T^ arr^qw WTpf I 
C. P. 

69. C. P-^ pff Pfwr ^ d vn hwrt*^ 5PT^ 

I *m^r m ?pn«in i —^FTRunag^mfqjfr 

*t«i 1 

Vidya and isanadeva read for >*•.., 

*pft found in C. P, and N. Vidya says 3T^>T4*^ srfttptt*!; 

aw- srqpsnf qw m, i ^ cr«i fwfq toil^ 6 i 
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71. AJl except N read for 

T2, C. P. on the last two Imea ; 

W>^S:— 

*T^ mftnftl: arfr 3 a1^! i f%t=^5l: ^rg?:— 

3^^ argm tr^t*n (?i;t stbi i ^ ^ sf#Ti =f «5N?ri i 

^*f snn ifigf?r—^ ^ 

*it7; !nc fT^ *r*n i f5in<il^^i'^win i *i^! 

fw:^ «t%5i 5;^ »wf?r i 

76, The verse might refer also to how Rama laid down his life 
after Lafc^mana had drowned himself in the SarayiL See the con¬ 
cluding chapters of the RiunSyai^. 

85, C. P., Vidya and Jina (Text) read for tfWWFC- 

C. P. explains the verse thus— 

I ^ ^ %?T%qTi ^ qg ?hniT*r! l 

5Th1 ^ amfT: ?n?n 5R^ qR^tTf^^WlW; 

ftwie I tTit^niJ I *1^ gPNt 

srRt#! triM> Pntrfi^^niT^ 75«TriH» t aat ^ ^ftrinr ^^rctr 

fwpijri^r^ g^El I ^ FfnthpfTT fwpra^rrqiffi'iiT ?[% gti^i i 
^nrti guf} ^ i wt?wrt wt: i ‘'firqT atftw g'c^iTO 

jffiw rqT' ^ si^! I w3N%sft ft ’ ^ sfii^! i 

^Rr iTO ftrRT%^: fwi^^F: ^ 5 ®itwr:: I ^qr Hiifirsr: %fr: 

qra'T^^r qq %^5^qs5*T^!i ?icT arj^iq^f TrTtqqiqqrqi^qitt^i 

q:qRT 1 stqqtqwifr f| I qin— 

apq ^r s?at T raqn 1 %tft tfTsqiqifitf?! < m i am <Srq^ 

dMW^ I *#l[%5rain(%ri% qmr^‘ i —trlqrcngsRi: 

qqi*JifhRr i ^gftRiJ^sPlqT f^ai^ i 
^ ^r^Hsifh^irq q q ^r ^t i gd^ q 


1 . Bflf, us Mltafc^aii on L SIlEan^. 

STBPTH I ^ipifsrq^ ^ fttinSl^ ^Jtrrfan tt Mitah?isro says 

tiq-,< rg q^ 1 5*nt !prH?i*qrft nqqrHjpi..av-MSii^igflrtq t ‘irqf . 

qtw »wfftr li# fw:* ^fit ?w?r?s^5Tt% 
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Vidya’a axplanatiott of the last two Uces is missing in both the 
mss, used by me. He explains the first two lines thus—i 
55 ft I an'N *IT 4vna: AWf: JI; 

%5rer*n « ^ ^ Ms iRt; t 

Jina says ^VpSFJTtj amRfT STHlWt (t^;, 

N says ^ HOf^yai^n *r?n; ^ si'H' rtjJWry'tP'^'ft 

fl ' itffg gr ttt^R l w gn; 55*1 fsft 

^ feEs I ‘atwH—^ 'tT5: 1 ETff!^ 

^g^cpfsri^ 'p?^- 

^ JTlrtST^Httl g^SHi l 

86* and 87. These two verses ^ —and ^3Tft5rgw—■) 

are not found in C. P., Vidya, Jina (Text) and is^adeva, 

88 . C. ftjfr ci *lt 'nfi I W: t 

ETOI «?kr’it ft SRTf^ I it^nn sr^ W: 1 cW % aTOT^ft^ 

R8Hmid<W ftcfW suffer I W Etw ?Pft :r t ajTT? 

a<ti^4 nir?i « i ET It# ft ^ gq; 1 nmti i dL 

ftg?f iWfd ^'Jft^ji'4 %r tfiTf 1 tinT^- 
srr?mj «^r tnir ft?: ti 

tfSP q^4|V|i?jipft I * 1 ^ SffWpSSSJPB* *P?ttT *I?I t 11 ^ JpT; I 

3TfiT?tJnft jm I anr 1 

92. C. P.—-pniif qqrrpq q^rg 

amir ( sraqi fiqfiw airfir^n 1 1 l^ri^ 1 p 

I !n?i ^ rfnunrtd—^jrmrf^qrtf Ht4 ^ ^ 1 

sftPi T'nf^ 11 sroBrstrq qi^ ^gar^nstr ff*n i qfqift 

qrqt q 11 arfiwr qrfq^q 1 qqqr 

sftfit wffq q ^6^^ NswSid II 

93. C. P.^ Vidya, I^nadeva (Text) and Jina read 

for ftwpr5ra<q found in N. 


2. CaiOram..>*<•»! for qqftr? see VocabuUry Bub voce. 

3. AcoTrdi^g l^iii^y-ina^s intcrpr^ULtion, 

4. C ft«% 
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C. P.—^ 

^ftT sirar wffpw ^*r sif^^ arnf ^^^ra^^- 

I iRi! ^ffn^ *r^ «l^wp^: I 

?pmT I !w *fi''|^ 1 sRjTr^fnRf*r%—»5.^iTcn ^Rrar i 

Vidya says 5f?T ’TW^ €P^PlTq*n^>^<!L I ft^BpfTTPT®!? 

f^fwj wppr ^ *w ^i! I 3?re*r • 

ri explains his reading thus—ft5‘ 

fipgftfcf *n?r =? i 

94. C. P. does not explain the verse. He says ?P?r*T^f?r 
Vidya fully explains it, hut he and Isanadeva read sf^- 

s4;f4l3tTj: for jRitstsTtbnTr-’i#^^ ^■. 

1 It ¥t5w^3RTuf^ TO rnro^Tf^r 

TO: *l«W!4^-t I 

Kanode\ a remarks about TOi^PT—EF^ (1^:) ^ 

I ijjflin—q-fq ItTOirt m (ti^; * 1^: ' 

108. C. P.—^ I *T*t^ f*Rt*Tt ^RHi' 

^:—4m TOf^WT ^ ^ 

cra^ETWTT, tlEH ^ r^T-TO: ^^HTOFl ^ ^ifftETt ; 

t m ^a^frfrzr-q; TO^qscfi^Kii; 

iKf TO fTO^ > ffs*TWt ft^R^ftricr ?r?TOt ' 

TO t? 5TMTM%'fftf?T ^ ^TtTOt ^tT: ' 

TOl(% « m •ftFPftfnft^^ITOT JI5RrttTOTOlEn?rjf;f^Bn: %f^irifTOTO>I- 
TOsnu TO M ^=nfer aftroTO^rt^ ^ftetl toI^ i 

t ^JT ft 95#^ ll^tJTOTm !T^ f% ^ I 

?tf^ ^ %TOFJig*FFStTit I ^ tT?- 

qrot; ftin ^ tft 51*5 ' 3fTO «TRlJtfir I 

Ttft ^ «to’ ^ SFPT! TOT: < 5ITO ^ITOT m%~ 

,i^iTO?^Tri:i ^ fcflTTs 1^: ?tTOi sromiTOmgqTO; i s^ni 

^ ^ 5i^ ^ :i iTfrosTfir 1 afl g*Rt?r^ ct^ii^r^•fm^Tfti 

IT, ?R?f TO TOTO^f ^*Rf?r I 

oncti^ fe «rpp(iiwTO5TWTRi 


s. amrl 
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1 ^ ff*tr ^RT 

^?5fT5r ^ it^^iuni; Ttifr 

^-srRr I vm. isra^ ^ r ^ i 

Tj^i ^ ?n^ [^«ini 5W* 

«ir^ I ^ ^ I «T^Pf sfi ^ t% 9^: mm% (w!t 3d>iw: 

f?lTrfiT^ V \ =r cR^ f^; SRit fWR% S^IT'^ I 

w>sf^f fim ^l^ ai5iwt^nr: i awif^t tdf 

BKt^ :r ft?: I f*fflTfintTr^r?r-*Tnrjfl: ?i?PT^?*nJr5SJsnirfftd'ii^ ft?^^ 

tftwfirsR? ^ ^ 1 ^4: 5nw i (T^p^ ^ 

1 3T^ ft^rafii+n-ttk^t^ i "ara^ ft?w 

^iiF»|sjiiq^ft?5Hii|Rreii ft?wnft awn®? i trat WRir- 

5aTfft 3jfftvRjnfftft5?ftTi?m^nTi;^ii^^ ftft snflTmr ??T3iJ5jafa; i amfqf^tPf 
fftftwr (I? 3iiTTftiaii<^'l|ilM*figilR|!Wr?r ins?!^ fh*nf^^'>lft?3?' 

»rn^ siR^nRrfilR^iwStsqTwnft ?? jpg'll*i-..**»i ^ 

ft?rs?raTfii(ftcnf%rf^!ftil^ ft?{ %^5*rn- 

ft? 

fft?pn fRg ? I ft?3 '(Fia<»«i't«iw?t. ®?t?fTf^^r ftsft 

Isanadeva also says fft?l!rt ft?lR| ?r?5 ?Ta*fF^ 
q2%i jjft? ?Tm?T W? STT^sarft ft^ ?? ? 51???! 

?ajit 5?! (ft? EjftRr fft?E5TT ?iMaif??5a ?SM4a<) 

ft ^a ift 'l E ^ft =t?Tfft?ETrf JTfts^rftfrr I ^ W f^: E ^ 

^faa ^qi r?tt f ft wft?i ?nn ?: t sf^rreft finft 

? ??(?! I ^ f% »fnia?!i?i qW: ?(^ ffttmi? i <nnff *r3n?t fftij; ft 
w<!^qft?nt?? tN^ rf^ arr^f^fter^Tr*!?!?!: r??5q h?t? i^wfqi* 

*rft^ sftqRPT^ I irg a'fl ?5*rft a?, Iftilft^m—fWW!? ft( ???? 

5:^ g ?55K~?MHH, I ftH—qjraqBfftftl 45)^514,—(I? ?^f%?Iirfft- 
Ef5*r ft ft ^STSilftft?? ?? o?, i ^(ft ?R?5i«?tir: i 

3nra ?fft i apqur ft?gft?Tfdif?r *!Rt i 

fl. A ftft ?ift ?rift.?!W ^ 

7, A if hm tncofai^tc. Cj ciiatbn Is fuilp but cDutaizu Eiistakes. TEnt 
cLtotloa of neither A oor C Mty SL^r™ with Oie primUaA text of NySyAmaka- 
randa. See Chowklminba edition, p. S4iL 
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114 . is tlie earlier reading for Wft^TT C. P, ^ys 

%lfe gl^ IR tni. N says 

121, C. P., Wya, and iwnadeva read for ^g^T- 

ggr^:* In 122 they read qRR.'gtIQT for. ‘*i ♦ VldyS 

and isanadeva read 3rf?Rt^RWTlft for found in C. P- and 

N. C, P. says ^re*rT: iffT ?i«in i atSi?R[®' 

<rspi31 eri ^dUHg s g nir f ai|iif4dHi<i«ltsi4t*T ^ 

123. C, P,, Vidyfi, Jina (Text) and Isanadeva read atte for 
sfftrff (>ri%(T), Vidya says stf&tnrRnftH ?rg*4l*tiW fr?3 

«r: <rrfE! tr tr ^ ?i?r i f% (^♦4‘ffics 

3rf?n:qFTOtfeAt« 

126. C, P„ Vidya and I^adeva read amufrf for awWcT* 

127. Vidya says 3i^ ^ Htf ^ 

^ ^n^ig^nN qfl^rWt i^^pqidc« qftqifrsqgrft^ arefH^ i 
g *hH®riqi *ii #qT 

I sr*r*f «i%i*iTt*)d4 »FTT I i *n gffl 

gTR cWrf^Prf^: Wf ^^rPlt WaftqRt ?W 

syn^rt tT^®rt *pn ?it d’ff t 

^ ^ ' (Hqgt ^3 ^ wfMcn 

»Rir 3T! ^ *ftiT3Tinf^, syif: ^ 3^»pn sqig^af 

^ giJrWTHjn I ^ ^tw*n W: I 0nr; ?r qftqi?: ^ 

ar?r i ^ ^ * 

128. C. P-, Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina (Text) read 3I4 tIHI 3- 
for 3tqWTrHflRfl* 

129, C. P,— 

ftian q^^*n ^"i[*n*t, ^ifew ft Pi'll 

(^^ arPiwfSi 1 ?I3 i^ gr ?*f 3T ^“u ?Rft so^ntu, 

^nsjRit ?n:5Knq sRinj ^ 3133 ^ 3 

arg3?!L3g^: w «it fi^ ^ =33% ?r otra% ^ 

tRctpiM. siwf 3 ga% I 

8 , N isys 3 R 3 I 3 ^ 565 ^3^ sinar, aT3^ ^«II3I33- 

igR^T^ t 3ft3T33t*TTi^ 3ft3T(^*ft I 313^ dlBn3T3TOT3353n i 
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I^adeva, Vidya and Jina (Text) I’ead f^grlT5s^ for feg 
5%-^ ftgcT f< OTi g^s wti% #51 sng^tn^T i ^ 

«TS5iTtift^T *T^% I er*iT ftrarr?^ sror «n?% 

^ ^ 5^ » I^adeva xemaike 

132. C. P. and Jina (Text) read for ^CfS^HEgl^. 

c. P, saya 'RrTRiT^ ttstT ftrsmr gfiwMw *Ti- 

anr^f^ i w ‘PfSTf arw tipt 

3IT3; anrgf^’ 3tg> i 

Isanadeva and Vidya read gift 

3r?i ^niftraRTt: m g;g?3T irag# eg iigtlr i gjiiEgT 

*ngift f%5s ^RT^TipT; sinihTgtftfir ( 

C. P., Vidyn, Jina and Isanadeva read—for —> 

((g) fr^gigi STWir# inipniFf ag jtij (g^ 

C. P. 

Vidya says m ^asTT gp ^Tpi g ggi ftf^d+d R^girJ^fSl 

gf ^ Ti c-igitfw-itr fgfMiw i i ift 5pft snpww 

*npi5T: I (g i«^nti I '^11 pm I (,wj( 5T^'TtH^>i5gT( g gi^[w^t3in 

i.e, gTiRi^esgi i frgr ?!#■). 

135. C, P.— 

^ fNt gggPT ^ grt i ftgjfr—^fgg Mpgdlgt iptr m 

(Hn I ggf flnjtspd^ iT^gft^rgig ggg : i gg, 

5g(Mii(4 ggi ggg gg i 

aw iT*rT I gg ii^: gjrrwggfef^* 

g ir w jg i^ gil^argr^g g gw sig grt ^ ?ssgf iwl?!: t arwat 

gg jju a wq ,—irwwr: wRcwigirraiglw^g# sgwpn; gi sraer- 
^njT: I 3nr g iTr^ Ptl^ vrgjftfft ^ t ggR—^ jsi^; 
^wiPr gg #” i (twr^^rnmign i ggt—|g^rf?r- 
gii5#f(i TOTWig.^* I 

S, K nails and explains it as 

10. N who nods 5ff4dt*l aayi gTdipa^-iir* (Pn 

gRtgwi w T ^ i q ^ U7cgifg53wr#g siRrw ^gpg#. 

IL grpgm—sifW^MR, ven* 2T. 

12. fbEd^> Vtw 21 
19 
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142. ^ Jig:—’i'lT C. P, C. P., Vidyi, Jina (Text) and 

Isfinadeva read for found in N and Jlna. The 

latter says 

C, P., Vidya, Jina (Text and Comm.) and Isanadeva read^r^' 
(RH) for R'6|-4Tffl: () found in N. Vidya says: 

^ ^ PnraJ^t j^I iPIT I 

ftftrfct *it t trf^ ssi^ 

Rf*i(^^c4T Erfff^^JJIT I 

149. C. P. reads (?fhpftft»ra) for f^rai% found in 

Imnadeva, Jina (Text and Comm.) and N, Jina says 
PfiJId PrftliTt With regard to Vidyfi, Ms. B which Is older 

reads (f-rf^RTi ). The later Ms. reads both and 

fSrnf%. Narayana says Pnum ' fM^ 5rV%* f?Ere^T?t 4i^P>r ^ l 
IT^IESITJt^R ?fc( 4iPf( t d^nd, Jina adds f?rfjf 

fift tinrJit »iwfd i ftnR ^ a^JitOPd 

*1^ 1 C. P, remarks Rl^ ITag ft^Ji; l » 

iPrra— kPt =Jfmssfts:c^ I sgswJtl 3it^ 

ipi gqi^ i 

158. C. P., Vidya, Banadeva and Jina (Text) read 3 nT«i% 
for annf^. 

161. The fight between Gani^ and Indra is described in the 
Mahabhirata (Adjpatva), which relates bow Garuda brought the 
nectar from heaven by defeating Indra, in order to emancipate his 
mother from slavery. 


CANTO xxn 

6. C. P., Vidya and l^adeva read R|44Jb<H«0 for ft4wHptl . 

C. P.—?r 3HF SJT; ftjim BireTt?! ^ 51^^ 

pt f% ( g ffif ft ere 1 ^JiT—dftfoif tsiRi; ^ qiHf ?rjn i 

iihr^ f% ^t—jfTTgun ?rfcr ?F«riit ^^qnr dtJ^d i i 


la. A 
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iftf^iT} wqi \ Sf: ^ ?Rfcr ^ ET^ Vt StS^’Tf^T« 

W*R ^ <=FW\ 

5r<r^ anr^tT*^ anrft^ fi%% i :rR% ft 
as^ i?^t5?r» ?^!wra?^w etfe si* fw swicr i 

ST: aST^T* Eim- fSf* JR;f^ WSJ 1%^ 

Efrc9i ^J3iw Sri^srar ftq?TT ^ ^ fit » 

Narayai^a and Jina who follows him give several alternative 
explanations of this verse- C- P-*s explanation Is the best. Vidya 
reads tlRT for 31^ and explains the verse thus—sffTfTl: 
S'ffTt ft tr*irr 5 ^ ^ fit wsrlfEr—ftsiEnft an^i^snft 1 
H'Risi; 1 w snwfeHtsisir 1 ft fi^i—fwift- 

•f* ir* ^jir I ti44lftE^ ?rft 

f5t*lTft IH;flraifSTT I Bfft«'fld(*(M. I I *r ITfFSI* STfTSI^* 

^ !if^<Mil SI* tMm I SRI (Ttr; i 

ft «n^!t%5R5!?^Sft I ^T*TWT I ERt 5I*C?T ftlRTT 

^Vw* Entisrftasn g^PssigiswfT a nrf i wyft$4 ci*ftfft ftifr*- 

s^: l I Sfjf WrtfK: I ^Sf^SjRTSf: I 

N, remarks *arm:ft!rsRf^lsft(T,g^t;^^s(Wi^ftft^E?nfir 
5n**flfcr *it^: I enw^^fJ frafinisflftcrfipiTftR 1 

I^nadeva remarks—^liao ?T stflsT^i ft4lSJ(fl<Hf ni^M ft > 

fft T5«nrsit t ftwft triTORfftft *ir: i stfisra 

t^:l JJ^ThU—ftift STffst* sfttT fft I PURfS^ I 

in* nt.''fl l 

10 , c. P,—sifftrotfir ftROSwr ftifn 

ftffTsr* ftRWn ft^ft «TWft trftfttT: I ara; ?P«pn eiW: ( 

ftwt uniTirt)^ qft^sril g[«ifts?j|^» 

1. c (T^rmn^ atgcsiftft^ 

2. Wrongly eometed into ^isf^iSr in d miugiiu] note In A. 

a Jbia Hys ftiirnft =4 I slfl ajjtiRtpn 55!r»Rri ^ 

I w «T tfimtilH ftsr^ ^! iW wrft^ agifSip(^ :?r. 
Again, ftqtnftftni^ ^Vft^RT 
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Vidya remarks I 3*Pi ft^T5iI5teT% Jr?t 

€I 

11. N takes ^ and ^ as referring to Siva's two wives in 
different generations—^Daksa’^s daughter and PSrvatl respectively. 
Vidya*s explanation is differentj and be reads STW for 
iTi>r. He says ^ t ?pnn- 

i —aparf^ ^ ^ ^Vi 

I ^uf^iggftTT I ^tvwrg—^ 

I ar*RT i 

C. P. reads for giruif. He explains the verse thus— 

^ ^1 Htfl «n^ Mgsstn ^ 

spi^ aifsfijfpntri tnft^—fg^n^Jtnr i im ^fbn 

UTOiJti —g®ira^f[qr^i sn^r g^f^^qsrvr^H 
fipfNri a"'* I 

StRr IJTJ: I anntl^it^fitvrTCt VtS; l ?RT anra^^iTf 

^V5r whqf TO jiTfv% j 

Trans, follows N who says ^pfl ^^Jwftgirt <{1^ q R q? -«tcll 

^ @rfv k sr^ittitM ^ I 

artI^4PtItTf STH f^l fiRt55^ 

?5VqfTOf *p3r 

20. C. P.— 

iir STsi^ fk^vl TO TO (Tl. 

JTR trfer sPTfg i frf% ^ uipp^. 

^TO5<f yrficir^ i an??2n w^intrTWl i wwl 
(Ttf^ f f 

Vidya explains the verse thus— ?TT?Tt<nwr ^VhCTur^ 2#^ 
t5p?wi trPif ftqRr f TOT^SrdJt?—snqsrw ngj ^rw? ^ ?r 
•flfi TO iR; tTW ( 

^ ftt?FfTO ftTO*il^TO1 attriSf TOI^PJ tH^T: dWt ETRMt 

<ttRTfk SW: ‘^=*9't 

N says ^wW^RtwrwTO^it ^ ttfS^f ^ 

tr^ eftfli tiKnii gwno^iTOPLKif? TOT*nRfl5r *ragiuf. 

vTHRt ^Ki tp' etc. 
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24. C. P.-f^ Pr?n ijriiE'cPr rsiirft 

snt ^ftT I ft ftrrt—?iTu t[7 ^rjwrft arr^rtt 

sm a^ firJt ?rf^ fipj arEsrr% i ?3g^TTa7^ tiRm fr-f i 

33. C. P., Vidyfi and Jina read for 

C. P. says— ^ fiR f^: ft% irf aft 

sn^nftr ( —sTf5pifR^’Ht^<i: I ftiijiiirf ftfir—arfts^ :^i){ \ 

cTWFt. ^ ?nJHTJ^ JH" I ^Jf! i 

iJtfftT f Sl^T ftftifT gp^ 3n«t^ 3W^^T1RTT ^a^fftraT; f 

fPO t WR I 

arfifinfttr s|i ^ |5i[f t app? ap^^na^Fpt *p^- 

ip^i 3|^: [ 

Vidya reads iTlftr for *PIPlTftT. He says ft^T; 

«cf5F^ ftft sjrftr ^q?Rf*F% i —arffrtirftiRr; 

®n5rHift^!5?*r: f ^'fltawftrn:—ftflRf 5ft*r i ^sjj 

ftftjT^n?—cf^ I sift 

i%FT 3a«Tft^ jpftr i ^ fp^Rfu ^a^*r 

fni^H^HwftRTTs P 31 RT<TTft^ ifft »P*ftT I 

srt Sfft ?N3lf*I3fT ^ aiwiTgn^’ffJt I *P?W*T^ t 

^ftiinJr I m ^ i inkws ngi ; i 

38. C. P—I l^rft'Enitt 

JF*Pr ^ HH ^ IPP^* I ^ W: f^lT: I 

Tfftt?^pn37 ^?*f spi7R[Hr 

! 3?w ^ -iyni^wiftwisni i ft eft- tiJift 

tlf^ 3Rq^ft7Tf*rTgf *T?ft I iwt 

'N7?«rrfti aif—^^asinft ciw?i:gfiiB]iftK3r fann^ E i^ft 

dftr I g^ni i *nf<i i gg iiaTiTf i 

parft I srft^ft h i Jitr ?rRip% i srag 

ftna^iPTTWPiL aiw fRTOft 3T ^ Pff<n< fft g^ftr tt Rmift i aj^ 

^ ^ 5^^R?in ^‘rsfinEw iTfRott ^gftTjRTu I 

•ig fnit iTRT ?*raw’TR*r'gjiqf^fg!ftTftqt»Pi^f5nr<iq^ji^ R^siRit 
«?5riTH^ft sur I 3ift (Wt 3®^ (jgt pryftft^T^' 

*• A ^qroran 
5. Mb. ?«Rn(l«rftTO 
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^ *T5rr; srtrRta’^^S^lTfll'' t^ttl W^- 

51^ !rT*PRRiin|JT ^iianrfeEjufar wcf[%^ ?Rf I tuyjvwi i w 

)TPmf^«iTtmT*rr555^ cr*n ?r*r;'itfli5fiT?f^ 55^J^^ ^ 

fretiT?5*n<n I 

TWt’reOt'IW: ^ Wq5<|'Tt: I ^HHCcT! 0*1^4- 

8rr-^t;uj^4rtJ-HH \ Br^SsnTKfflKnt mi'»n.'w-H^«tinltwi^ 

4itJr 'Tl<*i'tl ?f?f *T 1 

5f 4<(rwR4iJ4M5r5i. «5^lTpi ) 

?r^ errtRff! ^remwrspr ^€*01 \ <nf 5 r^ ^ mnsapn^, 

^3fl3tsJiwr?»T4K%sr 1 

'hl4<?HI< (T*fg3’>t t ^ 

?T iff^lflr ??T: < (Tfl WlflTOWf JItft?f% I STf cT^f sff*?T^r^ in<IHHf*I(- 
4 i i nr t , I o*(*n^*T5jjrf4:^ !ftf3*=i! ( fto ijnwwt 

ii ld^r*ift ^jfltftwiTraT snnm ?jirr 1 *t i 

^ ^SPPt sTRii^ q?»iirfer I ^ ^ 1 arwm wiwsarn 1 =t 

> ^fiEg^?RT cm 01^ ^ i^an^iricrwHsn't 1 
04w- ^niK[i’?cTSW ' 

f^iTF *flf?S*0^*Tm?T 4?^TW: I ^I^ 3 

I ^iMf 

?j^ fftWH; Stffl^: 1 wmiH^ ^ vn4<jnr’^i^ir4t' 

anmo: VF^rRc^ it 

igT qff!<4W l Pt*ift4«^-=l<*l^ril I 
%5tg^^ifr wm !T Hfgaira.JT i u ^fti: ii» 

g4i:r<n^0 cNtl, Bmmri ^o> 1?TT^: l *iT>awi91^F*l I ^ 

tnr fpf ?!4t«ti55»r: i smiinfiRi: i srw 

fl- c 3il?rtrTtT^.... 

T, c-mft JwnpfiA 

8. Quot«4 also in S&mkhyosOtnvitti 1. S6. Csrbe’s edition abows eonio 
variaOona. 
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=9^7: OTT^r ?r5Tf'flTj%. 

?^< STsn I” ^ aiTt 

=r KRf?f I sofrftift i WIhtjwt^ st 

wRr ?TOt s?ff^;) diiririj*Mi^(itj ^ ^ iwfw si^fcT t 

38, C, P., Vidyfi and I^nadiiva read 


ij^ffiriw? ^ H^rqf ia?[f (;) 



r^H l ^1> r <Vi.^^rA., ^T ^; TT a^^x T i SHgc^JSSlt^; II 


for. , t| nI^41 1 f^aF^lt 

tl found in N. 

C. P,—#^1 3ttl^ an^sNsTf Tl^ I 

^ ?r?ii *n(tT ^rai^i^aT arfi?^ 

iRiTsTTiiT ^ epqi I ^ ^ 

*1^^ I ?RJr war ^ isr%ff ^ n^nut tr^n i 

Vldya says 1PI3 « !3^ ft En^^RlfT^Ssij^ 

< ft^ ft tT^T’iT; J^NifipjiTT! I arat ftai a 'i^afSa * ^ ijjiffir* 

ftaU WftT aTi*^3^[*ir»i*f<i fit I 


N says ^r, ftdcf troaim 

i (Pn a{^a 4 |h<i ??if3f 

ftai 3p>rac^are%w i 


Jina says B!f»frl5rfir qil*diii+w(-E: %f ^ ^ ^ 

tTW lim*(iT»f'»n. oi^HTHi.'^ial’iiti 3P»iTO^?%a ^ I _ 

anj^pf?TT ^yi«ll ?SWT: diH l ?5?5i3sis*m=WTH 

I arola; ajiril-ht^fi in 1 fta ^NliS a*r:. Tuft 

Em Ija ^ t 

N letnarks 5i¥*ftrairr 'Ji^ 


ts5nadava meniions another reading tTKimiT?®;^ 
which he interprets thus-ftfl^rs^ ft^IRFit I ftfe El^fW- 

tTtCT=5ft 1 H I ^ nsM ftaj^ j^r jgs^ 

Emi e^Pi^ I 


53, C, P. and Vidya read for C. P., Vidyd 

and Jina (Text) read for and ^STffftt for 

^l^llfEr*fJina (Comm.) reads 33Ejmt(, but il^^^ is found in Jina 
(Text)« I^adeva seems to read Bswftm (?mftm?). 
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C, P. says—spJrftF^l^t I I*wfl*f^ I 

ifls^ nfet *t#! »|T?S^35I*B 3iT^% t%iicn^— 

wrfsjf ^rag; i t*P^: 

fF ?nn I ^ShT^ f% ^ i 

N says M1*m£i«l«l^ ^ Stftwim: 

?PFORftqT3!jT, am a.'^^^JimitA«TiP^<ii gwi ^n qg^ ^ 

j ^ ^ nfff^rtrH 

g^ftri *n qaj^^l^raint 

gwfirs 

55. C. P. remarks -»R g ^jt~ r f^ ?JW ^f»rra^ ^S5RT: I 
I ^ P3^*r^: ' WflH— 

^?rt 5^ rap^ ‘ 

^ fwiTs^ s^3pni ti 

70. C. P.i Vidya, JsBn&deva and Jina (Text) read 5?^ for 
fR, C. P. says iJtW '^•SW ^ft^^gS9( ^ |T^ 

afi^rt^ frftftwfir I M'l<«g5ir»!*ia<«i *Pi:.fi«i^ nRiv-f^iiil' 1 

80. Vidya explains the verse thus—sRHI^ ^R“i 

^ ^ ?5it ' t^i^jrafSr ^fgPvcH'dT 

JIRT ?tRl i 1 ^RR 1R *rf% ^5l?,tr 

5T t 5R“f —*#«rfsT a»F% RR 'flf^ 

RthR, a^*R. I *f^ ^3 qigqnflf«d*< i siRl?t <fitR i 

WiiltlliJiW: I 

Jina explains the allusion—fssiiiigol’ifii 
(Fifr ?RT ^.^yiMii^ srftr^ ?Rf iftcRfi^3«i^5T 

I'ilsM^ jptTtr i *f tt^ ^piRrdsTtj^ i 
R oa ) N».q i { ^ I ipRfm Wu WISRRI^ R^lsllira 
firgftT: 1 

87. C. p., Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read JRraqlfrPT^ for 
^igj3jf)%iTTR;. ^ says 3qtf?Rft^ ^tft 'wlfpei 

tp^' Jina who reads 5^^ adds fSrtRRf ( 


0, C ig^i;ren 
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90. C* P„ Vidyi and Jlna (Text) read for 

and for 

97. C, P, reads 4^17^ for VidyS, C (Text) and Jina 

(Text) read 

C. P.—15^ ^ ?Tl^Rtr Tlf^T: g w Ht '^HJ ^LtTT W.mm I 
^ :jqitw ^fSwi Tif^: ^S tnfir i wr i a# 

wnpm snftwjofT. IwdWfad t ^ »ij?r fwf^. 

Vidya says irmtTT% >7^ ga ^ iTlfit- 

(nmrSRR^ 5Thi^, ?fSr?n ai 

^ liTTfijfWTJf, I finnl^gSf¥®if »!/& ^ 

ft»r % I ^insr^—i4iwPi«!5^5^a^! ^tffr fhtffd rsT ^t^- 

*5w^^iiTf^ 18r | l'c gffl4^R { I i 

XsSnadeva reads like K. 

109. This verse ( 5swl5^#TmT1«r ^5^,..) is not found in 

C. P., Vidyi and Jina. Tiie Ms. of Isanadeva says that the verse 
is not in the iJAtTfk. N admits that the verse is regarded by soma 
as an mterpolalion. 

134. C, P.^ Vidyfi and Jina (Text) rend 4^ for 4?^ which 
is given by C. P. as a variant. 45R qRrsr? C. P. 4^^ Vidya 

4?:^ Jina. 

136. C. P,—I rtiN 4^ 4rm stqt art Ateirtf fTUff f¥fTt^5^4T*ii 
44 ITWTfif 4S?: ^itSIWTtfl liEA^fA^fTAAi 

ATTOAt A^TR I 44 *i?A4 fSI*!?! A^ (1) 4TA1 TEAA; aA 

At4iRdilf JHA 3f f%l4T4AT4?t I fRAlT^ 't^RsA tRSAir^ 1 

STAR ARIAt ATStARlt fA?Rgf^ AS^AAf A5R I g(^ AW 

gAgprSWRiI i IJITW iftAW ASifi *r«l ATRHrfTt^l ATAJliriA ql% AlW 
4®ir«i AAF I 

139. C. P.— 

ajgw AAPA 5^: Wt^wTAI 3?tjfhiTAA; A^AAA: ART ^ ABJ 5RW 
SrfSiPA 4TAt pAai qftjAT AgAW ART AATl AAT gtftARA AcWl 

APnl^AW H(AfAAW 3IW »R^A4 AWnfAKAK: TOAA: sraRf At^ 
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Mfiiw wif; I t 

qrn AT; SfUniE: jf: ftfi ^ I 3r*R PW; 

snnf *1^ « ^ ^ < f^: 

TP^it vm?r ^ I i ^ 'RTT. arani^.i 

■rr^f srat^m ?m 30 rm > 

3frf!l%l ftl{^ ?rWT: g(Ti sRi^; ^ifran: I *T gfWWi'l 

*rnT?r I 

N takes also in the sense of 'elephant' and the numeral 
of that name. He says *TT1 «IT?r: 

?t^f^S?r?wre*r ^*n5tl initafTtRT .. 

fwf f^sgar^JT: 'ttMJj'liJflfJi *t ’TtM. 

•Rnw: »rainL *nfl ’Wi tnr^^TJSftff^^rii^: 1 'Rinf 

‘RTSPr: I 3N^ TOT^ iJRKTW^^ » PNw 1 

143. C. P., Vidya and Is^deva read for ttasn^^ . 

C. P,-^ gwr snr]^ wf^; ^^t'bir f jrit 

iftffliT 53ff(9tn I ‘ ai^'*iT lira'f * t sfW*l s»i*unv, Wf»i^H«*t • »iPih^. 

?3*^^TFT. ^ I rT3T 45^ ^ I ' ift <iirC^q*^Hragg ' ?fe 

^ I ?T^OTT— ' ari^^: Hf^'r TO^T: ^ ififl 1% — 

I —frTi ^R4%T STIPflfiTT?!. tp 

.HlTgM<i(lf4^fh4 t an} 31^ 1 STO'IT! ) ei^ 

I m gwm wTfipn w^fsran; i ^ 

te\ 

Vldya says TOTT^. «S« tntgi f^lil ittfqafilf I 

atRiftffKi i =qi % tr i 

(W ^sx ^*1 wtRT I ?nt q5P5 ?tT^; ek ( 























APPENDIX I 


PHILOSOPHIC.\L ALLUSIONS 

The Nal;^4uilia contains a lar^e niimbeir of philosophical allu^ 
sions. Srlhar$a in his Khan^aim-khai^a-kh^dya tries to establish 
the supremacy of the monistic VedSnta on a logical basis^ In the 
Nal^dha he refers to doctrines of all the systems including the 
Vedanta, and passes in review a number of characteristic theories, 
as if he desired his poem to serve also os on introduction to the 
study of the philosophical systems. An attempt has been made here 
to enumerate and discus where necessary the various doctrines re¬ 
ferred to in the poem* 


I 

Nyaya-Vai^ika doctrines 

(tt) 

¥ 

T^iere are several references to Nyaya*Vajie^ika doctrine in 
the Naisadha. In 3* 125^ the poet refers to Dvyanuka or a combina¬ 
tion of two atoms, the first item in the process of atomic crealiom 
More interesting is the reference to the Vai^ikn theory of dark¬ 
ness in 22, 36. The poet playfully says that the Auluka system of 
philosophy (lit, the system propounded by Uluka or an owl) Is 
capable of determining the true nature of darkness.^ The reference 
is important and requires some discussion. 

According to the Vat^ikasutras of Ka^da, darkness Is non^ 
existence or Ahhava, because it is dLfferient in origin from Sub- 
stance^ Quality and Actioiip and is occasioned simplyT>y the obstruc¬ 
tion of light by some other substance.® This has led to considemhle 
discussion among Vai£e?ika writers, who generally raise the point 
in connection with the question whether there are only nine sub¬ 
stances as held by Kao^da or ten. If darkness is regarded as a 
substance in accordance with the Mimamsaka view, the number 


2 ftwrwrf ^ *id ^ I 

m ^ ^ ^ fnrawf?i^wr ii 

3. t*it5^wf!r*ifnl^arT^*TrTCi*rs i s. a, 19 , aoi. 

20 
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of subgtancies would, of course, bo tenj but the VaLle^ika thinkers 
limit the number to nine, and say that darkness b not a substance, 
but merely the absence of light 

Among the writers of the Vaiie^ika school who preceded 
firlhar^, Vyofnasivicirya, fendhara and Udayana discussed the 
nattire oi darkness in detail in their iamous commentaries on the 
Pr^astapadabha^ya^ and the poet was doubtless familiar with their 
view^s. Vyomasiva, who is probably the earliest of the three, 
criticises die view that darkness or a shadow is a substance, be¬ 
cause it moves, and is endowed vaih qualities like CDolness. Vyoma* 
siva points out that the movement does not belong to the shadow, 
but to the object which shuts out the light; while attributes like 
coolness are transferred to the shadow,^ because these are experi¬ 
enced vrhcrc there is shade, 

Sridhara was the next writer to discuss the nature of darkness 
In his Nynyakandalt. He, too, holds that darkness Is not a sub¬ 
stance, there being only nine substances excluding darkness. But 
he rejects the view that darkness is absence of light on the ground 
that U has a distinct black colour, which would be impossible if it 
were mere non-existcncc. At the same time It is not a substance, be- 
cause it cannot be proved to be produced by atoms, and because 
what is perceived is nothing but blackness.® Sridhara, therefore^ 
condudes that what appears to be darkness Is a kind of colour or 
form (Rupa) superimposed on all sides in the absence of light 
He seems to hold that darkness is not a substance, but a quality. 


4 Nnmyoon 1 ji hk oDiRTncntar^* refers to (he three Val^ika writem, nnd 
TQpELtions Vyom&Sivnicfirya firirt, wlilrii shows that ho oor^dered him the 
earlier. ^ 

5, ^ ^ PraaastapSdabliSjya with 

Vyomavatl {C. S. S%, No. 31^ p. 47). 

6, Jn T E4T T ^^ ; 5CS*rft^ ST I dS; KTTITm^m 

I *r, tIW •flpJ|«bA“l l firldJiaro's duetH- 

ftiEjrn oF daden^ U quoted in full hi Cini^upaTidlta's commenUkry, from whlrh 
this ond the following extract are Lakcft Notes. 

7, wftFf?r wn^ftrraw |l?r Mimd- 

dha in SBihkhyasutraviiti summiiriieft Sildhara's view fL 5S)— 

He romarke ttiat darkne$$ laey be « qunljty 

or A substal^, but U is not noii-existcncx (Abhivn), 
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next writer to discuss the question of darkness is U<l<iyana 
who in his Kir3^^*nU gives the most ^stematlc exposition of the 
Vaise^ika view. Udayana's task is tu’ofold. First, he proves that 
darkness is absence of light by showing that it does nd come under 
any of the categories Samlnya (Generality), Visu^a (Individuality)» 
Samavaya (Inherence), Action, Quality, Space, Tline, Mind, Self, 
Sky and Alt.® Secondly, he refutes Sridhara's theory by saying 
that darkness is not a colour or form (rupa) visible in the absence 
of light, because the eye cannot perceive anything without the help 
of light. Nor can it be said that the perception of darkness is a 
mental process like a dream, not requiring the activity of the eyej 
because if we keep our eyes shut, we cannot find out by the mind 
alone whether there b darkness in a room or not. Sridharn had 
said that if darkness were non-existence, it would be impassible to 
attribute to it positive qualities like blackness. To this Udayana 
replies that this is not impossible. W^e attribute, for instance, the 
positive quality of pleasure to a condition characterised by absence 
of pain; a man canymg a burden says, for example, that he is 
happy as soon as the burden is removed. Udayana concludes that 
darkness may be black, but blackness, urhether imaginai^ or real, 
is not darkness,® If it were so, we would mistake a black cloth or 
skin for darkness. The conception of darkness as a black colour 
is not possible even as an error, for even an error must have a 
basis. We have thus to rely on personal experience and say that 
darkness is merely absence of light.*® 


B. Kirs^ifl,vali (Benaiw ed,), p. 15 JT. This part of Udayana's dumissicai 
is rtprotluccd lu a Purrajialc^ In Ciisukha's TattvapradJpUca, p, (N. g, 
ed., 1831). 

^ 3 sfrfein {R 1 ^ 

WJniTi’ I 

10 . UdayapaV critidan of Stjdhara'a iheory k reproduced In part in 
the chapter on thu Vnisedka systcni in SarvadiuiimaEaihffrahB. The Uiw 





Kiraoivuli (p. 17), and should be shown as auch in printed editions, Among 
later writers, Sridhwa's theory is critidsed hy Vedantade^o (Vehlmtonltha) 
in hia Kyiyfliiddhafijana, s work of the HimSiiuia school publi^ed in the 
Pandii, Vol. XXnL Cf. Abo Jtls Nj’dyaparisuddhJ (Chowkhomba cd., p. SOB) 
—tl?PT fSprIti feiiTRf ^sfr tr#sPr RWfr:„« 
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Wc liave fummarLsed the views of Udayami and ^iridliarB 
some ieugthf as Sjfihaii^ must have been weH-acquainted with thenii 
especially with those of UdayaiuL The other systems of philosophy 
have also treated the question of darkness.^^ The Vedintists aiul 
the MImamsakas of the JECumatila school hold that darkness is a 
substance; while according to the Prafahakara school of Mimams a^ 
darkness is the absence of the vision of colour*^ The reason why 
singles out the Vai^ika theory for reference in his poem 
seems to be that the latter view is the most plausible of the various 
theories of darknessi and gave rise to a controversy which con¬ 
tinued till after the time of the poet, 

(b) 

In 17« 75 the poet refers to the Nyaya conception of salvatiom 
rTJT!(^ spin «: [l 

Here the poet plays on the word Gotama (lit, a perfect ox)^ a fil 
appellation for a sage who reduced salvation to a condition similftr 
to that of a stone. According to the Nyaya systetn* salvation is 
absolute cessation of paUip and this pain is regarded as having 
twenty-one forms covering the whole range of human experience 
including knowledge and pleasure-^’ As Vatsyayana says^ salv&* 
tion is a state of quietude; it b the absence of all attribute^ and 
the cessation of all Experience.^* Vfitsyaj^ana insists that there can 
be no element of bliss in the state of salvation. Happiness is like 
honey mixed with poison, and must be avoided by all who desiie 
final release. This is not only the view of VStsyayana but of 


11. Sec SarvndaTsanojodigrQhi (chupteir on the Vouiepka jyrtem) and 
iJ ^manah KnV ^tu CKi Frakistepidiibhli^a CC. S. S.p Ho. 316^ p, The 

Ved^ta viow ht driendwl in CitsiikhI, Vivar^prami^yafiajiigrfiha, Nyayifld- 
dh^ana (op. dt) imd other warks. 

13. Vivarj3t^'Pnijney^^wh^rah^ (V. S. S., p. 10) and 

ServBiinataramgrahQ (T. S S.* p. 31). According to SaivedarknaMmgr^ 
M sectLcKn of the PriMiekera^ hoklB that dbrkness k the ahs«Dc« of the 
knowledge of litfil ^ )* 

13. 5«e the beginning of IfddyoLiikaie^s Ny^yAvartJlEe 

i- Cl FrB^EtspadBhh^^ 
; I 
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Uddyotakara, Vacaspati and other authoritative writers on tlie 
NyiLya system^ According to thi^ view salvation is a palourle:^ 
condition devoid of all attributes, it is described in our verge as a 
state resembling that of a stone. It may be mentioned that this 
view of salvation is the same as that of the Vaiie^ikas and of die 
Munaihsa system, as interpreted by writers like Kumarila and 
L^arthas^atbi.^^ 

It sliouldp however, be noted that there is at least one impor¬ 
tant Nyaya writer whose conception is diHerent from that of Vat- 
syayana and his followers. Bhasarvafna says in his Nyay^sara that 
salvation is brought about hy the vision of &va, and it is an exis¬ 
tence full of bliss. Salvation iSj indeed, the absolute cessatiim of 
pain^ as the older lA^tors held, but according to Bhasarvajha^ it bt 
accompanied by eternal bliss.i^ Dr. S. G. Vid 3 abhushana assigns 
Bhagarvaina to the early years of the tenth century, and he is 
therefore earlier than ^nhar^, but the poet has ignorixl his view 
and followed the earlier view represented by Vatsyfiyanu. Uddyot,a- 
kara and VacaspatL 

Bhasarvajha mentions the fact that according to somet salvatipn 
consists in the extinction of all particular attributes, and means a 
condition of the soul resembling that of the sky. This seems to be a 
reference to the earlier Nyaya view* but commentators agree in 
holding that the author here refers to the Val^e$ika conception of 
salvation.^* The influence of Bbasarvaj^ is clearly visible in the 
opinion expressed in some later texts that the Nylya view of 
Moksa is radically' differeJit from the Vatse^ika view inasmuch as 
the former admits and the latter denies the presence of bliss in the 
state of salvation. The distinction between the two views is 


15. Bcfi op Nyoy^tw 1. 1. 22. See elBo Nyayavirtiki^ 

p. H (Ben- ed.>; Nyiyavartikatat|MryatIkfi CK* S- S.)* p. Cf, Vdaynna'a 

Kinm^VAli fBax edL), p. VltsyayBmi Bays on Nyayasutros 1. 1, S tlwt 
birth and ihe BcqulaitiDii of happlnc^ia ^ouM be regarded os pain owing to 
their pnlnful cfuractor, imd solvotion oomlsts in the exUpctloa ol the cycle 
of blrthp death and pmn- 

16. Pirthiksarothi dE^dJ^gos Kuiii5rila'’s view In Sistnidlpikii mvd myt 
See oUo Slokav^rtika p. 

17* (^terS^TT^^f ^fitCPooiui ed-) 

li. See Nyiiyasara (Poona ed.. p. 95>; Q. KAviraj in S. Studies. 

VoL ni, p. ea. 
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alluded to in Sarvasiddhantasajhgraha, of uncerlam We find 

it also lu Saihkaradigvijuya of Vldyoraintyu, who relates that on a 
certain occasion ^wkatR, being questioned about the difference 
between the Nyaya and Vaisesika views of salvation, explained the 
former as admitting the eonsciousness of pleasure in the state of 
salvation.^ Bhisanp^aina's theory Is mentioned ako as the Bhu- 
^nnamata^^ in the Nyayapari^ddhi of Venkatanatha, a famous 
writer of die R^anuja schooL^ 

In spite of the popularity of Bh^arvajna's view, it has never 
eclipsed the more authnritative theory of the earlier writers^ and 
it wm natural for ^rfhar^a to ignore the former's opiniou. The 
earlier ^vriters have, in fact^ stated their position very clearly. 
Vatsyayana meutions the fact that according to some, bliss like 
magnitude, comes iuto evidence during the state of salvation, but 
he and his followers have rejected this view, V&caspati reiterates 
the earlier view that salvation ia an object of endeavour for the 
devotee even if it contains no sense of pleasure* The wise, be says^ 
forsake even heaven, because it is like the shadow cast by the 
hood of an angry serpents® The Sarvadarsanasamgraha, in the 
chapter on the N>^ya system, explains the Nyaya theory of salva- 


1^, i 

nt it vaik^ikapjiksfi 

f I NwyaytopdtSia 

Quoted by G. N, Kavir^j iwp, ciM. 

20, 3»ren^f i 

£1. BhtLsaoa or NyayabhOfaiu Ls the mmic o£ mn early commentaiy on 
Nyayowa. 

22L Chowklumiba vd^ p, 17. VeiUcatwStha supparts Bh^rvajiiD^s thefiry, 
Qfld miUelvk that Vatsyaj^ana^s view that s&ivAtian Is freedom fiwi all pain 
does rol pnwludi! Ihe presence of hlfss Pl ?Rf]flfrni I 

^ ^ nftfprsm i 

Ifejf •rpiR: t 3t?r ft ^nftrwi I 

23. Vdcsspsli Mys Jn hk NyayavnftUtotatwirTatlka— jU | J f R t *n - 

5Tlf*nf ftwftffii g »rftRlir i 
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lion according to the ideas of VatsySyenaj arid rldictiles tlie thooty 
that salvation is characterised by the manifestation of bliss.^ 
Raja^khara in his ^addar^nasamuceaya explains the Nyaya 
system as Saiva-mataf and gives only the earlier theory of salvn-^ 
lion, though he mentions Bhasarvafhn among the \^Titers of the 
Nyiya or ^iva schooL^ The Prapahcahrdaya toOp mentions only 
the earlier or the orthodox view in its summary of Nyaya doct¬ 
rines.® In certain works, however, Bh^sarvajhaV opinion is men¬ 
tioned aide by side with the earlier view^ but the texts in ques¬ 
tion take care to keep the two views distinct from each other^ 
This is the case with Gui^aratna’s commentiiTy ( 14 th centurj^) on 
the well-known compOTdlum of Haribhadra*^ Similarlyp the Sar- 
vamatasamgraha (of unknown date)^ after mentioning the earlier 
view^ refers to Bhasarvajiia’s theory as that of a section of Nyaya 
writers,® 

The testimony of the above ivriteni shows that Bhasarvaiiia^s 
opinionp though accepted by a few as the standard Nyaya concep¬ 
tion of salvaUonp failed to oust the earlier theoryp and was either 
ignored or kept apart from the orthodox \iew- In these circum¬ 
stances it b easy to sec why Sriharsa ignored his view?, if he was 
at all acquainted with them. 

In the Nai^dha \^rse we are considering, the speaker is a 
Can^ka, who^ being a sen^alist; was opposed to a kind of salva¬ 
tion which had no room for happiness. But as a Vedintist Sri- 
har^ himself was bound to be opposed to such a view of salvation^ 


Th* Sarvftdar$aiiB^a^;grnhii 
mentiDiis tbe fnct that aceciriilog In the Bhatta Mlmamifiakas and Sarvnjrln 
(obvicrusly BhofiorvajfU}, b (^ig^^RrEirRrt, 

2S. The Ecetkm an ^vacnata h reprDducad in Appendix HE to the Ga]^- 
fcfirlkn (G, O. S.)* 

36- T. S. S. fp. B4>. MidhavS-cfirya in his connnenijiry on SutnaamhitS 
<4, 22, 24, p, S2S) gives Qie enrlier view ns (hat cf the T^kikas— 
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and we hEv^ no doubt iMt he takes this opportunity of ddiculing 
the Nyaya conception which ran ooimter to the Vedanta theory 
that liberation is eiema] bibs. The Naiyiyikag werej in fact, 
aware of the Ved^te objections^ but they contended that; the word 
TjBss' in the Smti texts bearing on the question meant simply 
^absence of pain'T an interpretatioa which suited the negative view 
of Mok.^ held by them.^ 

It will be ^een that the earlier Nyaya view of Mok^ is the 
same as that of the Vabesika system. Both systems held that sal* 
vation was simply absence of pain;^ only the method of acquisition 

dJiTerent. The charge of being like the conditjon of a stone 
f^r^iK has thus been brought egamst the salvation of the Val- 
^Ikas as well^ and we find the great Vaii^ika authority Srldhara 
defending the view against thb diatge in his Nyayakandali.^ It is 
not impossible that £rlhar$a got the iden of from the oppo¬ 

nent's objection (Pur\^apafc^) mentioned in the KandalL How¬ 
ever that may be, the simile of the stone came to be generally 
appUed to a type of salvation which Involved the extinction of 
pleasure, pain and all other individual attributes. The Prapafi- 
cahridaya applies the comparison to the salvation of the Vaiie^i- 
kas,^ and the SaTvasiddhantasamgraha uses it for that of PrabhS- 
kara.*^ The "stony* type of salvation found a strong opponent in 
Venkatonatha who attacks it in several of his treatises on the 
philosophical system of RamSnuja.*^ 


as. Ykcmpn^tl saya in his Kyayvfirtlk&tStpiTyflUlcfi^ U 

yT? Tf> ! % 22 (IL S. S., p. 241 ), . 

30* For the Vai^ikn point of vbw k? U^sijp^mn'i Kfninlivotf fBeiL 
ed.. p. 8) when? ho ^ays fkv.Pftnnd heaps 

ftbtise on thoee who hold that there Is conBCiousness oE happiness in salvo- 
don See ahfo Nyds^akandiill (Jha^s Trans.), p. 4^L 

21. Tmiis .4 p. 810. ^rldhara replies to the followinj^ objection: 'If 

the Self were tincoJifirfeu^i it would he Uke fl block of atone which eirperl- 
encea neither pleasure nor psilit; end U the Self oTm were to experience 
neither of the»« what would he the difforenoe between it and a block of 
stone?** 
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S2. Keith—KantLnmliTiaihsS, p, 73. 
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XXm). See al#o Ma Tattvamuktokalapa (Jlvwra), 
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(c) 

There are a few more references to Nyaya doctrines. In 5. 29® 
the poet calls the mind an aiom^ ^ theory propounded hy the 
Nyaya as weU ^ the VaiSeglka system, according to which the 
mind is an atom, becatJise if It were all-pervading, there would be 
simultaneous cognitions of coIduCj taste etc*, owing to the fact that 
the mind would be in contact with all the sense organs at one and 
the same time ® 

The rays of the eye are refeired to in 8. 3.^ According to the 
Nyaj^ system, the human eye has rays like those of the eyes of 
a cat, and perception tak^ place when the ocular rays come into 
contact with an objecL®* In 10, 81** the poet refers to the siicteen 
categories of the Nyiya phUosophy, and to enunciation 
and defimtion two of the three methods of scientiiic 

discussion recognised by that system* 

In 17, 79^ the poet refers to the fallacy known m Satprati-^ 
pak^, w^hich may be described as an ambiguous or inconclusive 
statement, being counterbalanced by a contrary propositlou. of 
equal 103:00.“*^ Gotama and Vatsyayana call this Frakarariasama 
(1. 2, 7), but the term Satpratipak^ occurs in Vacaspati^a Nyaya- 
vartikatitparyaiik&,*2 


35, I 

30. Nylyarijiras 3. 2. Stb Tiylynkimdall (Jha*s Tnma.), p. 200. Cf. Ani* 
ruddhfl on flajhkhstouir&a 3, 14 ( )s VfiMfiabhik^ 

differs See Jilso the Prabhakara trenti^e Prakanmapaficiki, p. IM (Tattv^ka). 
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38, NyiyasGtTO 3. 1. 35, 48, 
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U 

Mimamsa doctrines 

(a) 

Several doctrines of the Mimamsa are ji&ferred to in 

the Naii^dha. In S, 39^ and 14. 13 the poet refers to the MimMksa 
theory that the gods have no existence apart from the Mantras with 
which they are invokedK The gods have no corporeal form^ accord* 
ing to the Mimimsakas^ because they are never visible.^ Besides^ 
if they bad bodies^ it would be impossible lor them to attend the 
large number of sacriBces performed by the priests at one and the 
same time. Further, if the gods had any physical form, they would 
be perishable like mortals, and the Vedic words signifying them 
would lose their eternal character, owing to their association with 
transient and perishable objects. The Mimamsa view has been 
attacked by both damkara and who make a spirited 

defence of the traditional view that the gods have a corporeal exLs* 
tence.*^ Both Satnkara and Ramanuja contend that without a 
physical form it would be impossible for worshippers to concentrate 
their minds on the deity, 

(b) 

In 2. 61* Snhar^ refers to the Mlmaihsa theory of the self- 
validity of knowledge says to the swan 

that the benevolence of the good proceeds from their own impubep 
just as cognitions are valid on their own account. The reference here 
is to the Munainsa view that the validity of cognitionB is inherent in 


43. ^ ' 
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them, and they are therefore able to bring about the appi^eusloii 
of an object without depending upon any other source of knovv- 
ledge. if the apprehension of an object must be defetred until 
the purity of the source of the cognition is ascertained, we shall 
have to wait for the production of another cognition to test the 
validity of the first- The latter again will require another ci^ni- 
tion for the same purpose, and there will be an endless series of 
cognitions, making knowledge itself impossible. The Mimamsakas, 
therefore, believe in the authoritative character of the ingnlsing 
faculty (Buddhi),^ and maintain that a cognition that has defi¬ 
nitely taken place does not require corroboration by other cogni¬ 
tions, and should he regarded as authoritative or self-evident,"'® 

The self-validity (Svatah-pramanya) of knowledge is held by 
the Mimamsakas in general but there are differences of opinion 
about the truth of the cognitions so produced. In the Nai^adha 
verse we art considering, the word Yathartha means, strictly 
speaking, ‘true’; and it is probable that the poet here refers to the 
Prabhakara view that all cognitions are true, because they are 
cognitions. It may be noted that according to the Pribhakara 
school, knowledge or cognition is self-luminous,** and the sense 
organs have by nature the power of bringing about correct cogni¬ 
tions : hence there is no error or misconception as such. 

The theory of the Pribhakaras that all cognitions are correct 
has led them to propound a theory of error known as Akhyativada. 
According to C^dupa^dita^ Sriliar^a refers to this view in Nai- 
^dha fi. 51— 

tn the sixth Canto, Kala goes about invisible in the inner 
apartments of Damayantf, and distracted with love, he sees her in 
an illusion all around him. DamayantI is in a similar condition, 
and sees Nala before her in an Uliision. Though both of them are 


sraTFim stokav^rtika 2, S3. 
ilWT? W 'ITPt 1 

fPlL Slcftinfni II Ibid- 3. 80 
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together in the some placep they think themselves to be awoy from 
each ot her , and embrace each other’s lUuisory figure, thinking it 
to be real But still they may be said to have had teal embraces 
in the midst of the embraces of their iUusoty figures; that is, al¬ 
though there were no actual embraces, the illusory ones were m 
a sense teal or true, and this is possible according to the Prabha- 
kata view. 

As We have said above, the Prahhakaras do not recognise error 
as such. In the typical instance of mistaking nacre for silver in 
the expression This is silver’, there is a dual conception: first, the 
idea of ‘this* is occasioned by the direct perception of the nacre; 
secondly, the idea of silver is brought about by the awakening of 
the memory of silver, so that there is a remembrance of silver seen 
somewhere else, brought about by the similarity in colour between 
the nacre and the silver. The so-called mistake is due to a lack 
of disciimUiation between the perceived nacre and the remembered 
^ver, but the apprehension of silver in the present case is by no 
means an erroneous cognition.®" 

Cai>^p«U!^^ia applies the Prabhakara theory with great ingen¬ 
uity to the verse in question. First, the embraces of the illusory 
figures were a direct experience. Then came the remembrance of 
past embraces, of which both Nala and DsmayantJ may be .sup¬ 
posed to have had actual experience among their comrades. Both 
experiences were thus in a sense real, and there was no illusion 
about the embraces of Nala and Damayanti in the present case, 
according to the Prabhakara view,*^ 

Ca^upapdlt^ is the only commentator who finds a reference 
to the Prabhakara doctrine of cognition in Na^adha 6. 51. Accord¬ 
ing to the other commentators, since Nala and DamayantS were 
both present in the inner apartments (though the former was invi¬ 
sible), they happened to come into contact with each other, and 
had some real embraces in the midst of the Ulusoty ones. Capdu, 


50. For the Piitihikiira view see NytyokandAlT (Jha'a Trans.), p. 

pyti V apanfiltS, p, 34 B, *(11^11 tT^If I 
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however, lays stress on the phrase and rules 

out the possibility of any actual embrace, which would iiave been 
repulsive to both Nala and DamayautI, in view of the former's 
mission on behalf of the gods. Ca^du's interpretation keeps up 
the atmosphere of illusion better, and seems to be the right one. 

ic) 

In 11. 64 Srihar^ refers to the atheism of the Mimamsl 
system. Miinaiiisa is described as rejecting Lord ^iva, though 
he b glorified by all the Vedas, and exerts himself for the sake of 
others without any interest of his own.^ There is no doubt that 
Siva here stands for the Supreme Being. The chief exponents of 
the existence of God were the followers ol the Nyaya system, and 
they were generally ^vas,^ and evolved a conception of Siva, 
which transcended the well-known physical characteristics attri¬ 
buted to that deity,“ Bhisarvajha, an authoritative writer of the 
Nyaya school, identified Siva with God, by declaring that salvation 
is brought about by the vision of Siva.^ The Bodhicarj'£vat5ra- 
panjika, while presenting the Kyaya theory of God, states that 
Saihkara or ^iva is the name of God.^ It is also interesting to 
note that in IT. 16 ^nhai?a himself represents $iva as the formless 
God, while referring to the episode of the burning of the god of 
love by &va.®^ 

In 11. 64 SrihanHi has obviously in view the controversy about 
the existence of God, which was carried on by the NySya and 
Mfuiamsa writers in the centuries immediately preceding his time. 


53. Sac, for example, Haribhndra^^ nnd <!l^una- 
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Wc need only to refer to Mandan^misra’s Vidhivlveika with th^ 
comprehensive Nyayakaniki commentary of Vacaspali®** amoiig 
works, and to Udayana’s Nyayakusumaniali among 
Nyaya treaties. The Vidhi\-ivcka refutes the arguments in support 
of the existence of God, and dismisses them as mere gossip 
while the NyayakaijikS denies the existence of l^ara or the Sup¬ 
reme Being endowed with the six attributes,** Udayana, on the 
other hand, proclaims the existence of God whom he calls the 
great liOid Bhava or Siva. He devotes a chapter to the refutation of 
the Mti nairiiia view; and one of his many arguments b the universal 
use of words signifying God, among which we find l^na, Isvara 
and Mahe^vara, which are also popular names of Siva.®* Udayana, 
as a matter of fact, propounds the existence of God in the abstract, 
but he recognbes the possibility of God assuming a physical form 
as occasion demands.*^ He quotes a verso illustrating the sbe great 
attributes of Mahesvara; but, as we saw above, the Mimaihsakas 
deny the existence of this very Mahesvara.** It may also be noted 
that the poet makes a significant allusion to the spontaneous bene¬ 
volence of Siva or God. for this is one of the the.se3 

brought forward by the thebls and rejected by the Mim^sakas.*® 

Apart from the identification of Siva with God, Siva with his 
peculiar phj'sical characteristics seems to have been particularly 
repugnant to the Mimamsnkas. In the well-known satirical play 
Lafakamclaka written in the twelfth century, we find the Mimiih- 
Mithyasukla declaring that he turned out Siva from his 
sacrificial shed, mistaking him for a KIpalika.** 


58. P, 210 If. (Benares ed.) 

S9 . 

STrfi 'ITS*! ibid., p. 210- 
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Some of the commentators in their gloss on LL 64 hint tliat 
the MimSimsokas do not entirely reject the oxistenoe of God. 
vesvara says that they do not believe in the corporeal existence of 
God“^ as if a formless God would be eeceptabie to the Mimamsa 
schcoL Kum^ila in his Slokavartika clearly rejects the possibility 
of a Supreme Being, whether with or without a body* If God bad 
a bodyp it would be perishable like other bodies; while if he had 
no physical form, it would be impossible for him to exercise any 
control®® TJarayflna also makes a remark similar to that of ViS» 
vesvam. He says that the Mlmdmsa system does not entirely dis¬ 
believe In Godt and quotes in this conneclioa the introductory 
verse of the filokavartikan in which Kumanla seems to invoke 
Siva.^ It should, however^ he noted that ParthasSrathiii consis¬ 
tently with the tenets of the Mlmiihsa system, interprets the ver^ 
also as pn invocation of the SactiSco;® and even if we suppose that 
Kumanla regarded Siva as a tutelary deity^ we have to remember 
the important fact that he has definitely rejected the notion of a 
Supreme Being in his systematic exposition of the phLlcsopbical 
doctrines of the Mimamsa. He was regarded as an atheist by the 
Kaiyiyikas, who^ as we have seen, were votaries of Sivan Kumi* 
rila is spoken of as the leader of the atheists in the Sarv'adarSann- 
samgraho in the chapter on the NySya system.®® 

The remark made by Narayana b based on a later tradition 
that the Mimamsa system was not really alhebtic. Vidyaranya^s 
iSaxhkaradigvijaya refers to Ma^anamlsra as an athebt, but argues 
that Jaimini, being a disdple of Vy5^t could not have propounded 
doctrines contrary to those of his teacher-^'® The tradition finds 
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expression also in the works of certain later Munainsakas who 
import the noHon of God as a loose appendage to the Munamsa 
doctrine. Apodeva in his MimanisSnyfiyaprakasa speaks of devoi 
tion to Govinda, an idea foreign to the Mimaihsa philosophy, and 
his stBlement must be regarded as a belated concession to the 
theistic schools of thought. SimilBrly, Narayanabhatta in his 
Manameyodaya rejects the God of the KaiySyikas, but accepts 3 
Idndiy Vedic God, whose nature, however, he does not explain. 
This Vedic God cannot, of course, be the Supreme Being, as he 
is neither omniscient nor recognised as the author of the Veda, 
which, according to the Mimaihsa, is eternal It is here interests 
ing to note that the Sarvamatasajhgraha definitely states that 
the Mimiihsa system recognises nather the God of the Naiyii^kas 
nor that of the Upani^ads." As Can^upa^ta says in his gloss on 
Kai^dha 11. 64. the Mlmarhsa system does not recognise the exis¬ 
tence of God; for if it does so, He will have to he regarded as the 
author of the Veda, and that will destroy the eternal or non-origi- 
tiated character of the Veda advocated by the MimSihsS school. 

(d> 

The atheism of the Mimaihsa Is contrasted with the theism of 
the Kyaya and the VedSnta in Nai$adha 6.102,^ The mind of man 
is described as being dependent either on God or on the chain of 
causes originating the guccesaion of individual souls (or the cycle 
of worldly existence) without a beginning. The latter theory is 
held by the Mimamsa, according to which the cycle of exbtenee 
is eternal; and actions (Hharma and Adharma) lead to birth and 
rebirth, and bring about their own results through the mysterious 
agency known as Apurva, which preserves the efficacy of an action, 
for example, a saerifieial rite, for a future occasion. It is thus 
unnecessary to assume the existence of God as the dL^nser of 
the results of acts done by sentient beings. Creation has neither 
beginning nor end, and depends upon Ad|^ or the sum total of 
Dharroa and Adharma, leaving no room for the conception of a 
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personal Creator.'^ Kumarila suggests that if an inteUlgent agency 
(e.g. the will of God) be regarded as being at the root of Creation, 
the task of Creation iconM as weU be accompliahed by the actions 
of Jiving beings who arc all mteUigent agents 

The self-sufficient character of Karma or Adffta is denied by 
the N 3 *^Sya as well as the Vedfinta. Uddyotakara says that neither 
atoriis nor Karma can do their wwk unless controlled by an intel* 
ligent Cause.’^^ Samkara compares the Apurva propounded by 
the Ifimimso to a piece of wood or a clod of earthJ® Both the 
Nyaya and the Vedanta postulate the existence of God, without, 
however, denying the activity of Karma or As a matter 

of factj they advocate the co-operation of God and Ktumo, and 
conceive Cod to be the dispenser of the results of actions done by 
sentient beings, whose freedom is thu? not denied."™ VitsySyana 
rejects the theory that God alone produces the results of actions,™ 
and says that he only favours or helps forward the personal endea¬ 
vour of the individuaj,^ ^aihkara reiterates and explains the same 
view in detail in his commentary on the Vedantasutras.*^ The 
Munamsakas object to this dual conception of God end Karma. 
The simultaneous insistence on the omnipotence of God and the 
activity of Karma is to them an inconsistency. As Kumarihi sayr, 
if the will of God be the cause of the world process, it is useless to 
postulate the activity of Karmaj if on the other hand, the course 
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oi the world is assumed to be regulated by Dharma and Adharma, 
that -would be acceptmg an ageney other t hafl the will of God.^ 
NCTertheless^ the Vedantins and the Naiyiyikas, especially the 
latterp insist on the supremacy of God, and quote in this connec¬ 
tion a verse from the Mababhirata, whkh says that all creatures 
are ignorant and helpless, and go to hell or heaven as directed hy 
God.*® This verse has been cited by some of the contmentators 
while explaining Srihar^'s reference to the dependence of the 
working of the human mind on God.** In the Naisadha verse we 
are considering, the poet has, in factp in view the contrcversy about 
Karma and Uvara carried on by the iollowets of the MimMislip 
N3.»5y« and VedSnta schools^ and SrThar^ here gives in a nutshtH 
the two main conclusions put forward by the rival systems. 

(e) 

In 17. 01® ^rihar^ refers to the Mimanisa view of certain 
fimfiti injunctions and their authority. The allusion has been 
explained in the Notes q. v. 
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Swkkhya and Yoga doctrines 

There ere very few references to doctrines of the Simkbye 
and the Yoga system in our poem. The Satkaiiyavida seems to be 
referred to in 5. 94“ where the poet says that there is no difference 
between the cause and the effect. Cai^upai^Hlita dnds a reference 
to SSmkhya doctrines also in 22. 76, where the slaughter of animats 
is represented as a blenush or an unclean feature of the Vedic 
sacrifices, Ca^du here quotes SamkhyakarikS (verse 2) whirii 
characterises the Vedic sacrificial system as impure, and hence 
ineffective as a meam of averting pain. In 2L 119 there is a rel^ 
rence to the SaihprajnSta form of Yogic meditation.*^ 

IV 

Vedanta doctrines 

There are several references to the Vedanta doctrine of the 
realisation of the Absolute.** The characteristies of salvation and 
the worldly state—joy and delusion respectively—are referred to 
in 8. 15.** There is an allusion to the Vedantic theory of dreams 
in L 40 » 


87. See Vocftfjulaiy tinder dmno. 

88. i 
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In 9. 94** there is a reference to the Linga-sarlia or the 
Subtle Body, which is regarded as the repository of the sense 
impressions.*^ Damsyanti says that her inner being is occupied 
by her beloved, her mind is attached to him, and the five vital 
breaths are attached to the mind: so she cannot die. Mind is 
here taken as referring to the Subtle Body. The mind being the 
chief of the constituents of the Subtle Body, it is often used in 
the latter sense,® and the poet here refers to the process of depar¬ 
ture of the Subtle Body at death, as described in the tJpanl?ads. 

Lihgaiarira is compiosed of vartous elements such as the 
mind, the vital breaths, the senses etc.** When death comes, the 
Soul departs followed by the Vital Breath (in its five forms), the 
m in d and the ten senses,® all of which belong to the Subtle Body. 


In 11. 129 we have an elaborate description of the devotion 
of the Upanisad to the Absolute.** The doctrine of the Upani^ads 
is described its devoting itself to the One Being, beyond the range 
of speech, an ocean of eotiseiousness, an infimte Joy, by discarding 
air and earthly objects, watery objects and light, the sky, time, 
space and the mind. Certain commentators 6nd in this enumera¬ 
tion of objects a reference to the nine substances of the Vaiie^lka 
system minus the Soul® Cajpddpaijdh** however, refers to the 
story of Narada and Sonatkuinara in the seventh chapter of the 


Bl. ...... 'T ft in ff ^ 
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Chludogya Upani^ad, and explains the verse in the hght of the 
Upani^adic passage, which propounds the nature of the Absolute 
as transcending all physical objects and mental processes, such as 
water, light, ether, name, speech, mind and its processes, hope, 
strength and food.'* 

In 9. 121” the poet refers to the emergence of the knowledge 
of the Self, and the consciousness that it is diSerent from Prakrtt 
or the Primordial Matters,™ accompanied by relevant uttemnees 
based on the recollection of the past,'®' 

In 21. 108™ the poet gives us a synthesis of Vai^^iava and 
Vedantic doctrines. The apparent diversity of the external pheno¬ 
mena attributed to Miya is represented as being a mere flash of 
the will of Visnu.™ 

(c) 

Perhaps the most interesting reference to Vedanta doctrines 
is to be found in 13. 36, Speaking of the failure of DamayantI to 
distinguish the real Nala from the four bogus Nalas, the poet says : 

^ cit fraiwraRr i 

*TtTT*fW II 

*‘JiLst as in the presence of a diversity of doolrines people do tiot 
believe in the truth of monmiit tho fifth alternative, though truer j 
four other thcorieSp wishing to win this (faith) ^ being engaged in 
preventing suda a belief (In monism) from gaining ground; stmU 
larly,, Damaysnti^ in the face of this douht about Nola^i did not 
believe in the reality of the fifth alternative,^^ though moi?e gen¬ 
uine than the rest, four other persons^ desiroua of winning her^ 
having prevented her from actjuirifig such a trust-** 


98. For Co^iipandita’ft inierprttation see Notes. 
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Notes. 
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Hie iinsgery of ^rihar^a is based on two verses of the Gau4B* 
padakirika, which laention four doctrines about the Self, namely, 
‘It exists', ‘It does not eitisf, 'It exists and exists not', 'It exists not, 
it exists not’, and represent the Self as ‘untouched', that is, incam- 
preheosible by any of these Kotis or doctriuea.*®® According to 
Saihkara, as interpreted by Anandagiri, the hrst theory refers to 
the Vaise^ikaa and others, the second to the Vijnanavadin Bud^ 
dhists, the third to the Jainas, and the fourth to the Sunyavadin 
BuddhistsA®’ The Vedanta doctrine, which repiresents the Self as 
beyond the ordinary modes of thought and expression, is different 
from all these theories and is thus the fifth Koti« 

There is no doubt that Saihkara's interpretation of the Karikas 
is artificial and not the only one possible,’®® The Gaud^P^da- 
V ^ rik fl b a work which shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist 
Lnfiuence, and the Karikas in question seem to be based on the 
Midhyamika definition of the Ultimate IteaUty found in Buddhist 
works, 

mmM I 

*Tt^(iniI 1^: II 

The Ultimate Reality of the Madhyamikas is here represented 
as beyond the four Kotis,’®® which means modes of predicatioa (or 
categories of existence) rather than 'theories* as interpreted by 
Saihkara. It will be seen that Gaudapfida and &thai^ alike apply 
the same definition to the Seif, the Ultimate Principle of the Advai' 
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iavIdiM, and likewise describe it as beyond the four rnodes of 
predicationThe rejection of the Kotls is thus common to the 
Mftdhyamikas and the Advaita Vedantins. In 21. 88 ^riharea him^ 
self describes Buddha as havlDg dlaeorded the four Kotis^ while 
the AdvaitinSp too^ have been blamed by other schools of thought 
for rejecting the Kotis.^ Both the Madhyamikas and the Advaita 
thinkers describe the Ultimate Beallty as beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of mind and speech, and beyond the range of world pheno¬ 
mena (Prapanca) The Adis^ta of the Madh5''aniikas may be 
compared with the Upasanta of the The Vedfintins, 

it is true, did not admit this remarkable shuilarity between their 
Brahma and the Sunya or the Ultimate Principle of the Midhya* 
mlkas* damkara characterised the doctrine of Sunya as contrary 
to all pnoof/^^ and relying on the literal meaning of the word* 
reduced the Sunya theory to mere nihilism. Nigarjuna, however, 
contends that his doctrine is neither non-estbtence (nistitva) nor 
non-being (abbava); and SunyatS is^ in fact, characterised m Ta- 
tbata (ibatness)^ Bhutakoti (true limit) and Dharmadbatu (tola* 
lity of things) It may be added that the cognate theory of the 
pon-origlnation and the dreamlike character of things is also 
common to the Vedanta and MSdhyamika jsygtenisH^'* In view of 


110. Cf. TqgaviMfthii (SthJtipnikarfti;i 4 i) S3. 45— 
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the strikUig similarity between the doctrines of the two schools, 
firihar^'s definition of the Advaitatattva, though app&rontly based 
oa the Gaudapidakarika, looks Mke an adaptation of the Madhya- 
niika defiiution of the Ultimate Reality.^" 

V 

Buddhist doctrinea 

(a) 

There are several references to Buddhist doctrines in the 
Nai^adha. In 10, 87^i« the poet speaks of Suayatmatavlda, Viifia- 
nasSmastya^ and Sfikaratasiddhi The first refers to the Sunya 
doctrine of the Madhyamikas which we ^haU discuss later* The 
second refers to the theory of the Yogficlras, generally known as 
the Vijnanavadins. According to theiOr the universe is nothing but 
consciousness, there being no external objects, which are a crea¬ 
tion of the mind. External objects and notions have no existence 
apart from the farms conceived by the intellect and thus exist only 
in the mind.**® The farms conceived by the mind seem to us to 
be external objects.*® Tlie S^^at^ddhi mentioned by Srihar^ 
refers to the doctrine of the Sautrantikas who believe in know* 
ledge endowed with form ^ They with the Vaibha^ikas 

represent the Sarvastivodtn school of Buddhist philosophers.™ Hie 


HI, The camnaentntaf laiiiadcva has netuiilly explflined »s 

5W1 i^temativc eMpLamalion of his gl^c^ ^ Srihnr^ s See 

Notes, 
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Sautrtotikas^ like the Vaibha^as, beUe\*e in the existence of the 
external world, though transitory; but while the Vaibha^ikas hold 
that external objects can be perceived dircctlyj the Sautrfintikas 
assert that they must be inferred An external object first imprints 
its form on our consciousness, and from this form or image we infer 
the existence of the object.^ Just as the act o£ eating Is inferred 
from nourishmenti a coxmtry from the language spoken by its 
people^ and affection from cordiality, similarly external objects are 
inferred from the form or image left on the consciousness,^ la 
other words, we infer the existence of external objects from their 
reflection in our consciousness. Just as we infer the existence of 
the face from the reflection in the mirror.^ 

(h) 

The reference to Sunyavada in 10. SI may be brought into 
relation with the verse in the twenty-first Canto of mir poem, in 
which Buddha is called and (21. 

S8). According to the ^unyavadin or the Madhyamika school, 
things have only an illusory or dreamlike existence. They are like 
the figures created by a magicianj which are believed to be real 
by the ignorant.™ Things exist so long as the attendant cause is 
present^ and disappear when the cause ceases to exist. They are 
like the reflection of an object, which appears when there is a 
mirror near it, and is lost to view when the nurror is removed.^ 
None can tell whence these illusory objects come and where they 
go.^™ The Siinyavadins do not believe in the origination of things 
in the real sense, and things, according to them, are neither reaUy 
exisient nor suffer extinction.™ The Ultimate Reality isp on the 

Sarv iiHnrAiinaMin grahn, p. 3S £B. O. R. L ed.). 

124. Jbid^ p. 36- 

i 
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other hand, described as beyond Ihe four Kofis or modes of pre¬ 
dication; that is. It is neither existent nor non-existent nor the 
combination nor the negation of the two,^ It Is, in other word% 
that is, cannot be brought under the four cate¬ 
gories mentioned above. It is to this doctrine of the Madhyamikas 
that Srihai^a refers when in 21. 88 he describes Buddha as one 
who discarded the four Kofis or modes of predication. Similarly. 
Buddha is called in the verse an exponent of absolute monism 
because the Sunyata or the ultimate reality is des¬ 
cribed as Advaya or non-duality.»» The expression Advayavadin 
is included among the names of Buddha in the Amarako^, but 
Srihar^a uses it with a view to the philosophical aspect of the tei^ 
A Vedintlst like him was, of course, familiar with the followup 
line occurring in a Quotation from the Bodlucitlavivaraija found in 
Vacaspati’s Bhimati (2. 2,18)- 

We may also refer to the following verse cited in ihe Bodhicaryn' 
vatarapahj Ika to illustrate the nature of Siiiiyata^ 

flITIRT ^ ^fEWliSS?^ II*® 

It may also be noted that aocording to Advayavajra, one of the two 
Madhyamlka schools is called Mayopamidvayavadin, 'one who 
believes in Advaya or non-duality compaTahle to Maya or illi^ion,’ 
Advayavajra explains that the doctrine that the reality transcends 
the four categories of existence mentioned above is propounded 
by this schooL’® 

It is noteworthy that in 10. 87 Srlhar^ mentions only three of 
the four Buddhist schools—Sautrantika, YogacSm and Madhya- 
piika—end omits the ValbbMilta school. It is generally believed 
that the Madhyamlka and YogScSra schools belong to die MahS- 
yana, while the Sautrantika and ValbhS^Uca schools are affiliated 
to the Hinayana. But Advayavajra says in his Tattvaratnavali 
that the YogicSra, Madhyamlka and Sautrintika schools belong to 
the Mah3yana,“* The grouping together of these three schools by 


130. See VoeaWary under for references. 
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Srihar^ iseems to auggest that he is following the same traditjon 
as Advayavojraj Slid presents the three Mahayana schools emn- 
saged by that tradition. 'Hus is particularly interesting in of 
the fact that Advayavajra^ who is assigned to the eleventh cen^ 
tury,™ is not far removed from Srihai::$a in date. 

VI 

Jaina doctrines 

TTiere is a reference to the three Jewels in 9. The con¬ 

ception of the three jewels is found both among the Buddhists and 
the Jainas, but commentators agree in taking the reference m one 
to Jaina tenets. The three Jewels are Samyagdaiiana, Samyag- 
jn^a and Samyakcaritra* Sarnyagdarsana means faith in the leach¬ 
ing of the Jaina Scriptures-*^ It is sometimes called also Sam- 
yaktvfl and Ruci.^^ Samyagjnina means a thorough knowledge 
of the doctrines propounded in the Scriptures. Samyakcaiitra is 
cessation froni all activities leading to sim It involves the practice 
of the five Vratas or vows to renounce violence^ thefts falsehood, 
lust and greed. Kundakundac^^a says in his EVavaeanasars {1- T) 
that Caritra is Dharma which is sterna or equanunityp a condition of 
the Soul free from delusion and perturbation.^® Jayasena remarks 
that Same is that which alleviates the suffering caused by the fire 
of the passions. Caritra is thus a quiescent frame of mindp and 
described as the cessation of aU wwldly activities contaiumg the 
germ of Karma.^** 

The three Jewels were made familiar in the Kavya literature 
by Jaina poets and writers before the time of flriharsa. There are 
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Tnflivy references to them in Sotnfideva*s YaSastilalca whtfe in one 
place they ore collectively called Bodhi,^*^ In the allegorical Upa'* 
mitibhovaprapanca KathS, they are elaborately explained and rep¬ 
resented as three medicines for the souL^" There are teferencea 
to the three Jewels ako in KIvyas like Candraprabhacarite and 
Dharmasarmabbyudaya. The latter work gives a lucid and simple 
definition of the Jewels as the means of 3 alvation*i« 

VII 

Carvaka doctrines 

There is a popular expositton of Carvaka doctrines in 17. 37 S, 
(see Translation). The Cirvaka attack on the Nyiya conception 
of salvation^** and God will be found in 17. 75, 77, 78. The Vedanta 
theory of the Self is attacked in 17. 74. The CSrvaka being a gross 
materialist does not believe in the existence of the soul and rebirth, 
and argues that a creature once humt to ashes at death can by no 
means return gsRnnfJr 17, 69). This is 

the doctrine of annihilation known as Ucehedavada and referred 
to in works like Aryaswa’s- JatakamSlS (Mahabodhijataka) 
Being without any vision of the life beyond, the Carvaka devotes 
himself to the world and its delights. Sensual pleasure is his 
e iimm iiin bonum, and the CfirvSka in our poem requisitions even 
the aid of grammar in support of his doctrines; he quotes and mis- 
interprets a rule from P^ini to prove that salvation is fit only for 
a eunuch.^ 
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Minor Allusions 
Dattnlreya 

In the hymn to Vi^u in the twenty-^first Canto, 5rlhar|a refers 
to the ten ineamations of the deity; and in addition to these, 
assigns a verse to the Dattitreya incarmition,i which is not included 
among the eommotily accepted Avatatas^ whose numE>er came to 
be fixed at ten by the twelfth century^ if not earlier. The conceit 
tion of the ten Incarnations was popularised by Jayadeva in the 
well-known b 3 nim in his Gitagovinda, while Govardhanot in his 
Aryasaptasali (verse 60)^ speaks of 'those who reeogtiLse ten Ava- 
tarasV Hemacandra in his DvySsrayakavya 15. 119 uses the 
expression in the sense of temple containing the idols 

of the ten incarnations of Vi^u,^ Earlier than this, K^mendrs, 
in the eleventh century, describes ten Incarnations in Ms Da^va- 
t^acarita; while, in the tenth century, Somadeva speaks of the 
same number of Inearnatloiis in his Yasastilaka.^ The conception 
of the ten Incarnations is no doubt stiU older, but the number 
ultimately eame to be fixed at ten; and the usual group of ten 
Avatiras does not seem to have at any time included Dattatreya. 
The Matsyapur^a (47, 2S7-4S)| it is true, enumerates ten Ava- 
taras of Vi^u, and includes Dattatreya among them; but this 
group of Incarnations is difierent from the usual ten, consisting as 
it does of Dharma Niriya^ja, Narashhha, Vamana, Dattatreya^ 
MandhatTji Jamadagnya^ R^a^ Vyasa^ Suddha and Kalkin. 

In spite of the exclusion of Dattatreya from the usual Damva- 
tara group, there are many references to him as an incarnatiDn of 
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Viwu. Magha refers to the Dattaixeya incarnation in 14. 79,® and 
so does the Bhigavata (2. 7. 4; 6. 8. 16), which recognises an indefi- 
nite number of Avataros, as pointed out by R. G. Bbandarkar, 
Daltiltreya is described in the Pura^as as the son of Atri and 
Anasuya, and brother to Durvasas,* The Brahmapurapa (213. 
107-9) explains that on the decline of the Vedic Eeligi.on, Vj^u 
assumed the form of Dattatreya, and restored the Vedic rites and 
reestablished society.'^ Fuller details about Dattatreya are given 
in Markaijdeyapuraija,^ which describes him as a sage of peculiar 
character; he is addicted to sensual pleasure without be^ affect¬ 
ed hy it.* He is an Avatara of Vi^ju. is his consort. 

He is the type of a Vogin who is in the world, ^d yet outade it. 
and who without being mad behaves like a mad man.^® Dat^treya 
appears in this role also in the Upara^ad called after him, which la, 
however, a compilation of later times. The Markapd^yapurBija (19. 
16-U> states that the sage god is to be worshipped with wme 
flesh and music. The Matsyapurana (99, 14) and the Agmpurapa 
refer to idols of Dattatreya like those of the other IncamahoM, 
The latter work (49, 27) describes his image as two-armed with the 
figure of LaksmI on the left. The Vi^iidharmottara « on the other 
hand, says that he should be represented exactiy in the same ^y 
as Valmiki, a white figure with matted hair Jiead. The 

Ahirbudhnyasamhita, a famous work of the Pancaratra s^iwl, 
includes Dattatreya among the thirty-nine Vibbavas or manifesta¬ 
tions of VfoudevB or Vi^iju (S. 59 ff). 

In the Naisadha verse referred to above, there are two referei^ 
CCS to legends concerning Dattatreya. The one is to the story of 


6, M^rTEiir H^ej&purnria m^J^Uc^ns n third tsroth&r Somd W)* 

V^^uiihArmattli^pur&^ {Part 35J Mys th* sanw tbing. 

8. Chap. 17 £f, 

9, Dattitivyi is wpresentijd m being pnrtieidariy addicted to wine, thsMlgh 

Ln the Avadtdha^ta ascribed lo him, wine «nd woman arc tOfidemncd- 

lO'. Cf+ thff foErnffiiig quetntiiKi froici the Jibala Uponiead in M^dhavS.- 
ecmnnentsiry ca Parana SmrtJii chap. B— ^ 

. 

U. Ktupda 3. 85. 64. 
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the sage confemjifi boons on Kirtaviiya Ai^uhb, who was his 
favounte devotee. This story is independent of the tradition about 
the sage being an inoarnatioR of Vi^nu, and found in the Mahfi- 
bharata,*® Matsyapurana^ and other works. The second story 
relates how the sage taught Yoga to king Alarka. The Mnh§* 
bbSTata^"* describes how AJarka attained perfection in Yoga, but 
there is no reference to Dattatreya. The Brahmapurana (180* 32) * 
howeverj mentions that the sage instructed AJarko in the A^tlnga 
Yoga, The story is narrated in detail in Markapdsyapiijffi[^^* 
which gives a summary of the teachings: of the sage. It Is here Im¬ 
portant to note that It is as a teacher of Yoga that Dattatreya is 
better known in later timeSt and he is aptly called Yoganatha in 
the Bhagavata (6, S. 16). He as a matter of fact^ sometimea 
quoted as an authority on topics related to Yoga.^^ In Brahma- 
purana (chap. 117) the sage appears also as a great devotee of Siva^ 
and addresses an eloquent hymn to 6iva in the form of Soman§tha. 
DflttStreya plays an important part in the Tantric literature also. 
The DatlEtreyatantra,^^ which gives details of many magical practi¬ 
ces, is ascribed to him, while the sage sometimes appears as a 
teacher of Tan trie doctrines/® It is signiEcant that his disciple 
Kartavirj'a el$o appears in T&ntrlc rituals/^ Dattatreya is thus an 
important figure in Indian religious literature*^ The well-knowri 
Avadhutagita is attributed to him, and Srlhan^ describes him as 
an adherent of Absolute Monism. There is even a Dattatreya 
school of thought, the main ideas whereof are briefly recoxintcd in 
the Rathahodha (K. S. S.). The KiMkhauda (84. IB) mentions a 
Dattatreya^rtha, and says that a person bathing in Its waters 


12. AmisaraiuiiHirvn, chap, 152, 153 (VirnguvasS ed.). See oiso Vann- 
pBTva, chap 115^ 

13. 43 ^ 

14. Ajvfirneilhaparva, chap. 30 {Yangavad ed.), 

15. Chap, 37it 

la See, for example, Nllakimtha on Sintipanni, 284 IC2 (Yartgava^ ed.). 
IT- Published by Jrvinai}da- 

IS. See, for inotance, TrtpurirsdiasyB, cha|x 12 fSurasvatl BhaTcma Texts). 
19. MuotropiiibodadM, chop. IT {Jlvinando)- 

30. Kapflo* Dattutreyu. Vyaaa and SubJEara lire mHtlrotwd tofs^ther in 
^oihharftdlgviiaya <3, 2) os the teochers of the Satya, Trefi^ Dvlparo and 
Koli Age respectively. 
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attains perfection Ln Ycjga. Dattatreya seems to have been a saint 
and teacher elevated to the rank of divinity.^t 

21. The cult uf DnttBtreya is at present widely prevalcnl in Mn^aahlia 
where Ihe Dalia-SMnpraiiiyp ha* a Urge foUowiag. But here Daitatr^a la 
worshipped not na an ineanwtioia of Vimu, but es the comhined tnnnUesta- 
lloo of Binhma, Vijnl t>ad Mah&vara. Ih an Aratt (devolionid song) oE 
Sahil Ekwiatha of Mnhatashtea he is refereed to as Trigu^a Avafira and 
TmimuriJ embodyiuf! In himself the stUihutes of ihc Hicdti Trinity, Ttwogh 
the spiritual fiCRCJilogy of the Dettatreye sact is traiMd beck to Veldts, 
Parisara, 6ulua, GaudspedocBrya and flumkaraeaiyn nmoiiB othe«> the 
aa a reUeious oiyanisall™ does not appear to be very old, as its boding 
poraonailtles come to the fore from about the foiirleendi century onwards. 
Srlpado Srivallabha who flourished in the latter part of the fourteenth «o- 
Iwry tnty be regarded as the first historicBl leather of the cocununlly. Even 
more iiaportiint ia Kprilhha Saraavad (AJJ. 14e«-l«Sl, bora nt Karanja In 
Be^rsTp wh^ase betitvotent mbifiicjnp teacMngs and mirflcles oLfc descriJsed ui 
detail’ in the GHnieorllro in Murothl ver» compos^ in the sixteenth c«i- 
lury. Thb work was completed by Saraavatl Gangadhara In WM AJ>. and 
« regarded as the Veda of the Datta secli it deals with AeSredharma end 
other tenets of the scbocJ. Among other Urachois of the sect whoso aue- 
eession comes down to recent tinjes may be taenlioned Janardaiw Svimi 
(tS0*-l5751, Ekaiditha (1533-lS9ft), Disopant (lS5t-16lSK etc. The gospel of 
Dattatieya is one of pease and forbearance and lU philos^by Is based on 
Advaita Vedanta. The rebUon of the universe to the Self is held to be like 
that of the waves to the sea or of the light to the sun. The ujachws of ^ 
Datta sdtodi hild great stress on Ac&nidhanna whidi rendered notable service 
to IIlAduism in a critical period, and their mission of pca« awl csaacord 
promoted communal harmony which extended even to Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tioB* in the Xterean. The subsequent development of Ow Datta cult and its 
influence on (he maasev show the importance of this Avatira, but, as we 
have arid, Dattatreya came to be reijanlcd os an incaraalion of the Trimurti 
rather than of Vi^nu. Among the holy pbuM of the Datta Sampradaya may 
be roentioned Ganagapuia in Hyderabad on the bonks of the Bhlmi; Nnin- 
sobScbl Wadi. & 0^“' centre of pUgrimngc not far from Kolhapur, at the 
confluence of the Pafksiganga and Kr^na, named after HTsiridia Sarssvatl 
who lived here for twdve years; Audumbar on the banks of the and 

Maher in Hyderabad- There Is sn old tamplc of Datiitreyn on one of the 
peaks of the Glraar hill in Junagad and there are others found in dillwent 
parts of Bombay State. It is usual to worship the pddulcdf of Dnttitreya 
who Is sometimes represented with three faces and six hands, but the onC’ 
faced image Is the more oaimnon. The famous idol of the deity at Bhatgaon 
in Nepn! is of this type. Saint Kkanathn who compcksed Abhafigas on Datta- 
manaaii-puii and DaHa-nama-mahhnft describes the Dhyano of DftttStreya 
Jn one of his songs as fallows; ’Ttetta resides at Audumbara. He hna matted 
j}^ halile in hi* hands a trident and a drum. The Kimadhenu and 
a dog by his Bide, The ahns-bag ban^ from his dioulders. The half- 

moon is on hIs forehead, He holds In one hand a katnandefu and a stick 
in the other. His body is smeared with aahes. He enshrines in his heart 
mercy and peace.’* While the conceptioa of Dattatreya as a great Yogin has 
led to his being adored as an apostle of peace and forfEtveneas, the physical 
characteilsUcs enumerated here seem to have b«» elaborated in leter times. 
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The V^ana incarnation is described fay Srlhar^ m connec¬ 
tion with the ten Avataras, but an additional verse Is assigned to 
Trivikramaj®^ who is only anolher form of Vamana. It is, however, 
usual to mahe a distinction between Vamana and Trivikrama, The 
Bbaga vata says, for imtances^*®!^ 

6. 8, U, We aJmli also see that it was custoniary to wor^p Vamana 
and Trivikrama separately, there being different idols for both. Ac¬ 
cording to Agnipura^ {235. 15), Trivikrama is to be worshipped 
on the eve of a military expedition. 

In the Nai^adha verse referred to above, there is an allusion to 
the tradition that the bear king J^bavat sang the praise of Vi^u 
while he was banisbidg Bali to the nether region$. The story of 
Bali and Vamana is found in many places; but the reference to 
Jimbavat is extremely rare, though it occxirs in the Bhagavata. 

?mg ii 8. ZL 8. 

The Hari-Hara form of Vi^^u is referred to in 2L 103 and lOS. 
This dual form of Vimu and Siva seems to be the same m the Siva- 
Narayat^a mentioned in Matsiyapiira^ (chap^ 260), wHcb gives 
directions for constructing the idol representing the form in ques- 


E^nttativys uppean in d leading role in the rellginu^ a! another 

sect of Maharashira, that of ihe Mahiiiubhavas^ founded by Cakradbara at 
Paltha^ In tlie latter half of ib^ iblrieontb Rntury. Thia sect worshJpa the 
Eve namely, DattfitMya, Cakraianl, Gimdama Baula albs 

Gavkula Fmbhu and Cakradhan, and regards Dattitreya not as the incor-^ 
nation of a god hat of God himself. He is the Adigum who has esdstod In the 
four Thera ia a legend that Dlttltirey'a a|ipeared in the guise of a 

tiger before C^gadeva Raulsr the Giini of Cakradhera, and gave him rell- 
gfom instructlort. The Mah^ubbUva sect has survived in Berar where U 
has JKime Manias with a number of faliowcn. See H. Mokasi's artide m 
Datla Sampradaya in the Marathi Magazine Pmsida (Poona, Jvne^ 1954); 
Chitrav^ Madliynguglno K!om, Footm, 1^, prp. 350-354^ and ardclos 

in the Marathi encyeiopoedb JnartakoM edited by KetJear on Dattatreyn, 
Norasobflichl Widlp ate. The Bombay Gazetteer (Index Volume, No, 3T, ISM} 
contains the foHowtng ffifereticea to Daitatreya: Sbrine (if D, at Chen!; 
Temple of D. at Nirmal; Image of D. in Sopara Cakrasvara Temple; Footprints 
of I>. at TUngir; D, Image and pool at Gokaima. Dattateeya is believed by 
his foUoweta to have been bom on the fuH mpon day of the month of 
hT&rgaalr^r 

E2 jrt gsfrfV *1^ ^ ii5*4Hd, i 

n 21, m 
u 
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tion ( *ri^ )P It is stated in Vidylra^ya's 

AawitrnrnHi pvi’jaya (12, 7—8) tliat at a sacFed plac« called Bari- 
samkara, 6amkara worshipped Bari and Siva 'who manifested the 
emblem of unity,’** The Karl-Hara form seems to he referred to 
here, which is mentioned also in Har^csrita (chap, 4),** 

The 'White Hair' of Vi^nu 

While describing the Kr^pa incarnation, Sriharsa refers to 
Bqlaratna as the 'White Bair’ of Vigiju conceived as the Primeval 
Being, and identifies him with the serpent Ananta.* Krft^, Bala- 
rSma and Ananta are, as a matter of fact, represented here as iden¬ 
tical. The poet here follows the tradition preserved in Vi^iju- 
purana*^ that tn order to save the earth from the oppression of the 
demons, Vi^aju plucked from his head two hairs, the one white and 
the other black and ordained that 

the two mysterious hairs should be incarnate on the earth in the 
form of Balarima and respectively. Vi^u explained the 

drcumstances relating to Kr^’s birth in Devald’s womb, and said 
that prior to this, the serpent Ananta, a partial incarnation ( sNt) 
of bis own, would be bom as ‘the part of a part’ ( af^lf^FT } in the 
form of Balarama. 

TTie tradition is referred to in the Mahabharata®" and in the 
Bhagavata.®* Sridhara5v5min, in his commentary on the tatter 
work, says that the black and the white hair refers to the colour 
of KTTpa and Balarima respectively. Bemidri, on the other hand, 
in bis commentary on Muktiphala where the Bhagavate verse 


23 . Tlu» Is EL Sonuvrais In whkh^ while wm^hipplne Siva, the ri^t 
half oJ the deity £i to b« contemplated and adored as Hara, and the left half 
as HhtL See Putmo It^d; died in Kptyakalpatoru (Vratakarv^a), p, 269. 

2*. ‘ ailitrg^Tiirc » 

25. ' ’ 

26. ^ Ifl' ^ k 

^ M 2. 85 

ZT, Section ^ 1. 59'-74^ summarised in Brahmapuruna^ chap. IBI. 

2d. 20B. ^ (Kumbhakoimm ed,). See alaa quniaUon In Srfdhm on 
BhaiTavata 2. 7. 

as. 2. 7. a. Srl- 

dhara says llTrHimrwf i ^If I RltTfoift ?tW ^mSTi 
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referred to here b quoted^ explains the word %i^r in the setkse 
of 'lord or possessor of happiness' He quotes in his 

support a verse from Narasimhiipuri^ which uses for 

^ ^Trri^r^rcT! i \ ^ 

HemSdri^s explaiuaiion seems to be farfetched and artifidalp and 
drldhara is no doubt right m taking w in its usual sense of 
'hair\ The testimony of Srihar^^s verse is to the same eflecL 

Radba 

iSrihar^ refers to Hadha in connection with the K|^i;ia incar¬ 
nation in 2h 84, It is not certain when the Eidha legend came 
into being, but Eadha made her entry into Kavya literature several 
centuries eekrlier than Snkar^^s time. Radhikl is mentioned in 
one of the Introductory verses of Venisamh^a composed not later 
than the eighth century. In the ninth ceatxiry, Anandavardhana 
in his Dhvanyiloka {chap. 2) cites a verse which alludes to Radha 
in the following lines—► 





The poetic emotion inspiring this verse is almost as strong as in 
the Gitagovinda^ and the advent of Radha in Sanskrit poetry must 
have taken place considerably before Anandavardhana^s time* In 
the tenth century, Trivikrania refers to Radha's love for Kr^i;ia 
by way of word-play,^ in his Nalacampu (chap, i}; while Soma- 
deva refers to the same topic in a more explicit manner in his 
YaSastilaka (chap. 4).^ Radha and K^fr^na are the subject of a 
sentimental verse twice quoted in Surasvatlka^thabhareepu^^ 


3®- Rrt I Jrfpj^r ^ ^ i 

I m-. HewMrL 

3L Hroiadri wunarlts flraijf SltfirSg^ r®IRtnWir tpr 

ag^ ^ 

32, ’ * 

33, ?r ^ 

34, <n4Tqift^*TO% 

I 

ggigrifW?- 

siirfiT aTfSf?n|k>?Rr: fSwicftrffi ii 
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Among other writersp K^mendra mentions Radha in bis Da^va* 
taracarlta,^ and GovardhaiPia does the same in his Axya&apta^ti.^ 
The allusion to Radha m Nal^dba is thxts an Interesting link in 
the literary fortunes of Ki^^a's beloved in later Sanskrit poetry.^^ 
It may also be mentioned that there was a drama called Eadha- 
vipi^lambha by Hejjala. Ramacandra refers to It in tlie commen¬ 
tary portion of his Natyadarpa^ (1, 65) com|>osed in the twelfth 
Mntury. In Prakrit poetry, Ridhi. is menltoned in Hala’s Gatha- 
sapta^ti (L 89) and Vikpati's Gaud^vaho (verse 23) composed 
early in the eighth century. 

In the Na4adha verse referred to above, SrUiaT^ addresses 
as nurftuWj and we have reason to believe 

that RildhS being *dear to Kpsm as his life* had become a 
stock phrase by Srihanga's time. In Devibhagavata we fre¬ 
quently find epithets conveying a similar ideaj lor example, 
5IFITf^RRnnn”j etc* The Devibhi- 

gavata b earlier than Srlhax^; and, at any rate^ the epithet 
used by the poet seems to be based on some such Faurio^ika text. 
We may here note that among the earlier Puri^as, Radha appears 
as a goddess, and is treated as holy in Padmapurimai** Varihapu- 
rai^^ and Lingapuratm.'*^ In our poem she is mendotied only as 
the beloved mistress of Kp^, but in the first half of the thkiceiith 
century she appears in the role of a paramount goddess in 5ome^ 
fivara's poem Surathotsava (1- 19), wherein her blessing is invoked 
along with that of Parvati, Rama, Krsna and others. 


35. 9. 170. m, 176. 

3fl. Vemes 43h m, etc, 

37. *rhe loUowing DnemyrnoUs verse about RMha Ls quoted in Heouii- 
candni^s ^vylnunsoiui (chap 3)^ Kuntaka^s Vakroktijlvila (p 1(1^} > oeuI 
Soduktlkan>Bnirta: 


STT ^ r f r gt 


ItRidH ti 

(Loborv ed., p. 43) 

Two verses (41, 42) about n&dM ore aiUiboted to an unknown poet niuned 
Sonnoka in Kavindravnaana-satnuccdyB (not later than ISW AJ>.) 


3& 9. 1. 44 

39. 9. 1 4S 

40, 9. 0. 92 

4L Fatilnkharub 53 eio. 


43, 164. 36 

43. UttarnidhD, 46. 14 
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Tlie Twelve Idob of Vi^y and their Worship 

In 21. 42 Nala is described as worshipping the twelve idols of 
According to Ca^dpairidita, the images are those of the 
twelve manifestations of Vi^u, namely^ Keiave, Naraytojiat 
Madhava, Govinda^ Vi^Uj Madhusudana^ Trivikraina, Vamana^ 
^ndharo;^ Pedmanabha and Oamodara. The only differ^ 

ence in these idols is that the four emblems of Vi^u—the lotu^p 
the conchy the mace and the disciis—are placed by permutation in 
varying order in the four hands of aa will be seen from the 

following list. 

Ke^va—Conchy discus, mace and lotus^ beginning from tho 
upper right hand. 

Nariyai^—Conchy lotus, mace and discus^ beginning from the 
lower right hand. 

Madhava—Conch, lotus^ mace and discus, beginning from the 
upper left hand^ 

Govinda—Conch, discus, mace and lotus, beginniog from th3 
lawyer left hand. 

Vi^i^u—ConchT discus, mace and lotus, beginning from the 
upper left hand. 

Madhusudana—Conch, lotus^ mace and discuss, begtnnmg from 
the upper right hand. 

Trivikrama—Conch, lotus, mace and discuf, beginning from 
the lower left hand. 

Vamana-—Conch, discus, lotus and mace^ beginning from the 
upper right hand. 

&idhara—Conchy lotus, discus and mace, beginning from the 
lowrer left hansL 

—Conch, mace, discus and lotus, beginning from the 
lower left hand. 

Padmanlbha—Conch, lotus, discus and mace, beginning from 
the lower right hand. 

Damodam—Conch, macOt discus and lotus, beginning from the 
upper right hand.^ 

44. ^ m i 

45 . Accordiog to th? otiiotiScHpt, bolli NOimyaiu] and cha- 

racterbed by conch, diicua, and Mia, bc^ginivlng from the lower rifjht 

biind. Ihia Is a mistah®. *nie necessary alteradcns hav^ been made from 
Sk&ndapur&iu. 
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The above Ust is based on Skajid&piira^,** which gives four 
groups of six idok each^ JxiaMng twenty-four in U was 

obviously aUowed to select twelve idob from these groups in the 
order given above* 

The AgnipurfiM (chap. 48 > also mentioiis twenty-four idob 
of VbijUt c>f which the first twelve appear in the same order as 
in the above list, though the arrangement of the four emblems k 
different. The AJ^budhnyasaihhita (chap, 26) , on the other 
handp tnentions only twelve hnnges in the same order as above^ 
though here too the emblems appear in diSerent combinations to 
those in other texts. 

The twelve idob of Viwu c^espoad to the twelve months of 
the year' and according to certain texts^r ^ worshipped 

by turns in each successive monthp and not, as Ui our poem, on the 
selfsame occasjon. The Mahabharata^ says that Kei^ava should be 
worshipped in the month of Agrahayana^ Narayana in Paui^, 
MMhava in Magha, Govinda in Falguna^ V^uu in Caitra, Madhu- 
sudana to Vaisakba, Trivlkrama in Jye^a, Vimana in A^dha^ 
firidhara in Sravai^a, H^'silte^ in BhMra^ Padmanabha in Asvina» 
and Damodara in Kartika, Tbb tradition b found also in Vi^u- 
dhairnottarapurab^a^'*® and Apararka quotes some verses to the same 
effect in his commentary on Yajnavalkya (1. 154).™ The idob are 
to be worshipped on the twelfth day of the month. 

We find^ however, in Skandapurapa (Utkalakha^d^, chap. 43) 
that the twelve idols of Viwu are to be worshipped one by one 
every day^ with twelve kinds of flowers and fruits as well as other 
offerings* The idols should be of gold, and placed on twelve pit¬ 
chers, covered with copper dishes and wrapped in white cloth. This 
ritual b prescribed in connection with the Murti-paniara vow, 
usually lasting for a year. The idnb are to be worshipped with 
the ‘twelve-lettered* formula mentioned in our poem, hut there is 
no reference to the Purui^ h>™n, to which Srlhar^ gives promin¬ 
ence. AH the idob are, however, worshipped on the same occasion, 
as Nala does in our poem. 


46. KMikhim^B^ Gl. 

47. This Is the moxiinufti number ol arrangements avidlable by peitnu^ 

48r AntiMsiiaapfimi, diapn 10$ fVangavad ed.) 

46. Khondfl I. clvp. 15$. 

50. The cltAtion in Apororka nicntlons twenty-four images^ tho firvt 
twelve for and the aecDnfl twelve for 5®t3TT*dta. 
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hx the Above vcrsep says Mala worshipped Vi^j^u with 

the twelve-lettered formula This is the well-kfiown 

BiT^^Tr^flTJFsr, sometime caUed etjuivalent io 

^ 5Rt Wi^ There ate tiumeroUB references to this 

formula in the Purajjias. The Vi^nxjpura^^ speaks of the 

1 1 and the twelve-lettered formula along with the eight- 
lettered one (^ n*fl •TTU^T^TFr) is held to he particularty sacred 
by the Vaist;iavas. The Vi^niJdhannottarnpuraria mentions them 
together^ and says that they can be used by Brahmaf^ as well as 
women and Sudras (Khanda 1, chap. 163) .“ 

The poet further say3 Ih&l Nala worshipped Vi^u with the 
rites connected with the Puru^asukta The Pimi;?a 

hsTnn is essential in (he worship of VL^iju, and the sixteen verses of 
which it Is composed correspond to the sixteen Items of worship 
in honour of the deity. The Padmapur^a says that each 
of these items (Invocation^ olfcring of water for washing and other 
purposes, perfume, incense etc.) is to be accompanied by a verse of 
the Puni^asukfa as well as the basic formula w'hich 

obviously refers to the twelve-lettered lormula mention E?d above.^ 
According to certain texts, the formula in question is the eight- 
lettered one^ but both mantras are held to be equally sacred. ThB 
application of the Puru^a hymn, verse by verse, is explained also 
in some verses quoted by Aparirka on Yajnavalkya 1. 101 “ The 
deity is to be Invoked with the first verse of the hymOp the ceremo¬ 
nial seat is to be offered w^th the second ^ water for washing the feet 


SL Pbdrmipiirana, Utt^ddumdn, 108, Mt Bhogavota 8, Iff. dB. Abo called 
Ibid. I. IS, 40, 

52. Part h e, 3S, 

53. See also Bhigavata ^ ^ 

54. fWTWi I 

*pr: » 


PadmapUFtna, Uttamkh^nda, 253 5S, 

Cf, Bh^a%^nta—cf: 1 J_ 37 * 41 . ^rMhara Myt 
Bhigavnta (11, ZT) refers to aanw mantw mt found 

In Padmapumna. 

55. The verses are ascribed to Yogiyiifiivalkya In Madanapdrijita 

(Chap. 3), 
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is to be offered with the third, and so on liU the sixteen UpacHras 
are completed. The poet thus refers to the entire coun&e of the 
daily worship of Vi^u, when he asys The Vidhi of 

the Puru^asukta is referred to in the following verse quoted by 
Apararka from the Narasmihapuraija— 

^ II 

The Puru^asukta'-vidhana includes Horn a or oblation in the fire, 
which is also accompanied by the PuruM hymn.^ It may be men¬ 
tioned that apart from the customaiy worship of Vi^u, there are 
special Vai^nava vows, for example, the Hamsavrata, the obsen-'ance 
of which requires systematic contemplation of the Puru^ hymn 
over a definite perioi 

The Buddhist goddess Tara 

There is an Important reference to the Buddhist goddess Tara 
in 2^. 136, The poet speaks of the custom of making a circle of 
camphor miKed with musk in the shrine of the goddess.^ Tira Is 
mentioned as a Buddhist deity also in Ary^eptaiati of Govar- 
dhana^ and in VisavBdBtta,*“ More interesting is the reference to 
Tara in Haravljaya of Eatnakara who flourished in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, Tara is here mentioned in a hymn to CaJ^di^ in which the 
great goddess CaudI is identided with the Supreinc Being, and the 
poet says that she is called by some Tara, **whose origin has been 
seen, i.e,, who originated, in the domain of Aryavaloka/^ and 'Vho 
Is said to have been bom amidst lotus blossoms'*,*^ With regard to 


5fl, Thp quotation in Mad^naii&rijStfl reads g 

57, ' ^ ^ ^ Ywiidharmoliars quoted In Vlra- 

mitrodairfk | ).FiadnULpuri3^ calb ikb UttHt^^khH^ 253. TE, 

Nir&yana rayi ?fn[pfT 

58. I 

55 trtfsffir n Vetw ai 
60. ' di U;3^ra ' 

^TRTnJf: I 

^ (TT?! N*iw( ^l^rar^tfiHiii^Rr! it 47. st 
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the first epithet, Aryavaloka evidently refers to the great Bodh!- 
sattva Ayaloldtc^ara who is often called Aryavolokitesvara, and 
we find in SSdhan amala, a collection of ritual texts of Vajrayana 
Buddhism, that in a frequently repeated mystic formula the godd«s 
Tara, also called Aryatira, is invarbhly mentioned with Aryavalo- 
kitesvara.® With regard to the second epithet, w'e may note that 
in Sadhanamala Tara is always described as being seated on a 
lotus,® and sometimes as being evolved from the lotus “ The above 
references to Tiru in Buddhist and non-Buddhist works testify to 
the wide popularity of the Tara cult in medieval India, The cult 
seems to have been well^tablished in the seventh century, Nagar- 
iuua II wlw"i3 assigned to about the middle of the seventh century, 
wrote two S^dhanas or manuals, one for the worship of Vajrat5ra 
and the other for that of Eka|a^^ who is cloisely allied to Tari, and 
both the texts are included in the SSdhanamili collection.^ It 
may also be added that TirS is frequently mentioned in the early 
Mahayatia work AryamafijuArikalpa-* We need not here 
the question when Tara was admitted to the Hindu pantheon, but 
she already appears as a Hindu goddess in some of the ewlier 


gf.fl ^.1 etc, SadhanatiSK, ViH. I, p. 17B (G, O. A), p. etc. BTTJTT^- 

.ntfr fnt gttt^. >• 

p. 2JT. Cf, Afysmonjusrllnilpa, Vel. H. p. >S01 (TrtandruRi SanskHt Scries)- 
Nt trm TOtft. 

93. p* iso: ttnqjfiTrrqfrnrt,.,.,.,.. 

P- a>4, etc. 'Candra' ml«ht 
meum beri! ^camplioT' ai in ICnl^ajtfha 2?, IM, and tb& Manila fee the 

circle of camphor mi>nil«)od by ^nharea. Ih that ease the eoddeia would 
be seated on a white iiill-blown lotus within a circle of arniphoTp 
tfgnihca "camphor^ obo in Hindu reDg^oua foxta. See Voeab. uniler 

w. ftTtm P- 176: 

ttWftyRinrTWtnf P- ITfi- iff is the mystic letter 

repn;»cntin^ Tori- 

fi5, BbattBcharyn-Buddhist Bsotcrism^ p, 68. VuiraiJii H the central 
deity of one af the Maridalas or m^c drclea named after her in Ahh«ylkiira- 
gupte's HbparmnyDgivalT <G. 0, S.) ^mpoxd at the end of the eleventh 
eratuiy^ 

66. M yvKwrftPft vd. m, p. e2i etc. crrivmi- 

drum Series)^ 
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Pur^as.®^ Ratnlikara also, in another verse of Haravijayai reprie- 
aeots Caniji as jphi n i n g among the eight Saktis hegimimg with Tari*®* 
The eight Saktb seem to he Tara and the aeven Mothejrs ® and 
Tara is here conceivirf as a Brahmanieal deity* Tfixa seems to have 
been worshipped side by aide by both Hindus and Buddhists^ 
though the former in course of time introduced many changes in 
ihe conception of her image and the mcjde of worship. There is 
aometinies even a deliberate attempt to obliterate the Euddhlst 
aflinlties of the goddess by representing her as a typically Brahma- 
nical deity hostile to the Buddhists.™ Yet, as Lite as the eighteenth 
centoryi the famous T^tric commentator Bhaskararaya^^ in his 
commentary on liahtisahasranima^ describes Tarli as a Buddhist 
deity^ though he catb her a form of the great Hindu goddess 
Tripura.'*^ 


ST. Ling^ni^k^ p. TM (Jlv^anda^s DcvIpitTwciA cften 

refers to TM, and sayp in sne place 37. % 

n 47 . m 

6d. Cf, Sidhnnwnalii dKiM fr>7T^%T;L Pr IW, The 

eight Soktif mnitliTned In Prapanras^ 'Tsntra |4. 72, 73 (Avalon’s ed.) bTo 
different^ and do not include Tira. In AryiKmonJosHkolpfi, TIra appeoeg oj 
one of ihc eight MoMmudri deities (VoL It, p. 5C8>^ 

70 r ^ W I 

<TTx®TTirftf ^ innfVrTT n..***.«.. 

T Sltandapurona. MSh(wars- 
khnnd^, chap. 47 oF KiimBrIliAkliiindo. 

n. For the dote Sorasvatl Bhavano Studies, Vnl, VI, p, l&t, 

. The tefin ^ can hen# m«an only Buddbist, the word fiPT 

► 

being ujsed In the sense of Buddha also. The referred to ly 

Bh^jdcara Is described in 15. 131—4, and we Icam that the atx 

E^ems are ^iva. Brihmit, SfikLa, Sufya and Bauddha 

may bLud be noted that the Jaine writer Gunaratna calls Hib t 
Boddhlal deity in hb coTruncntary no Harfbhodm^s Z^darnonik^muccaya 
{secUon on Buddhism}—5iw5r lq^Hll^l>fl> P. 24 CB. 2 ed.} 
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TTie large number of references to Tara as an essentially Bud¬ 
dhist deity by poets and lexicographers,” and the elaboration of her 
cult in early Mahayana and Vajrayana texts prove the Buddhist 
origin of the goddess, and as Dr. B. Bhattacharya has shown, 
there are many points in the description of TarS in Hindu T^ntiic 
works, which cannot be understood without referring to Buddhist 
ritual texts. Nowadays the worship of Tara is found only amnng 
certain sections of Hindus in Bengal, and her Buddhist votaries are 
said to be confined to the hill tracts of Nepal” We may contrast 
with this the widespread popularity of the Tara cult in medieval 
India, as evidenced by the large number of Sadhanas or manuals 
for her worship incorporated in SadhanamSla, one of the manu¬ 
scripts of which was written in 1165 A,D” The cult was dso 
prevalent in 'Hbet. It is stated in the colophon of the Sadhana re¬ 
lating to the worship of Ekajata composed by NSgarjuna H (see 
above) that it was discovered by him in Tibet.” This seems to be 
the reason why the four-armed variety of Ekajafa was called Mah§- 
cina ‘raiC™ 

The cult of T^ra figures prominently in the expansion of Maha- 
y5na Buddhism in Java under the Sailendra kings in the last 
quarter of the eighth Century. The Kalasan inscriptian of 778 A.D,, 
which opens with a salutation to Aryatfira, records the building of 
a temple of Tara by the Sailendra king Panamkarsna. who also 
^nted the village of Kalasa for its maintenance. This edifice is 
the i^scnt Chandi Kalasan in the plain of Pramhanan, and belongs 
to the important series of Buddhist monuments in central Java.™ 


la, Medlni attys qrtfMNfWI^:. Viivapiaka^ says 

JTilT “id Hemncandra'a AnelcjjrlhjisBiiigniha soyi the 

thing, TdkMida^ menUoiu ISii among twenty-nac Buddhist I. 

74. Introduction to SddlimnArriiili iSocUon 9). 


75. S« Introdtrrtion to Hritnntm (Yancndra Research Soctety) Hic 

cjdt of Tim was widely prevnlent under the VSha hi Beogal where a number 
of hw stone Images has been diseoircred. She was once worshipped by the 
Buddhists of CUttagojig, nnd In ihc Rnmu Msgh dialect of that place she b 
callj^ Phra Tifi, Phre being the Burmese equivalent of Atya. The Puddh fitr 
of Oiittegong no longer wanhip 'Era, but she is woidupped by the Hlndua 
^dcr the name Magadheivari. See S. C. DasV Note m Chittagong Gazetteer 
by L. OTtCalley, I.C.S.. 190B. p, 66. 

76. Set Prefow to SSdlii&iiaiiiiJB, Vol I 


7S. RKattoduuya-Buddhist p, IM. 

79- Cced^j-Ltfl B^U Htxtdouls^. 194 
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VOCABULARY 


(n) 15, 8, Bn astrologically favourable moment (e.g. for the 
marriage rites) (^1^ ffarayana says 31^ 

Cf. YaiastQaka (chap. 2)—urg^ rTnt5ra«f. The 
comm, says *n3T!. 

a champion warrior (12- 
B^aramaya^a, Act 8, describes a hght between the champions 
or Ahkakaras of Rama and RSvana—PMl NeHWUlW«y-4^^®I 

i tT?r ^’bK ^ tW Sfi, 
^ftfTT ^ it »T^sg 1 3 trtnfSnf^, ttwf ^ 

^ {TsT 11 The word secondarily means ‘rival’; 

'surpassing'; 'sdimlar', e.g., in Nai^adha 11. 122—'n<aH^*ng 
; in Mahhhaka 7. ll; 1. 43— 

H !fT*PTf TWirr; ^ 

Narlyaps remarks in his gloss on 11. 122—trt 3?^^ 
^«raj. Acc. to VisvaprakasB, srg means 

anr 16. 20, pictorial designs. e.g. on a sword Nara- 

yapa says atlf^TPr aft^ \ 

?iR5<TOwr tnijEi *ra. 

Jlnaraja says the same thing. Vidyadhara says OTrSiTt^ft- 

•H^win^rt ii^, 

snrtift 16. 22, the blade of a knife or sword {3T^*(V atim* 

(dual) refers to the upper and lower portions or the two 
sides of a blade. NSriyaija says arjTHiR^ 7f?5pin 
Cipdupandita says Bfin^ »pft Vidyadhara 

says ^mu grrw 3nf»I?ft Jinargja says snf 

qfNi ^ 

IS. T9, application of cosmetics and perfumes to the 

body. 

at5 (m) 2. 89, the top floor of an edifice ( ). Cf. 

16. 127—; 16. 129—. 

SS 
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19. 5, surpassing 

12. 5T, ‘supplying an ellipsds' (Apta}» Here it means 'com¬ 
plement'; 'that which makes an incomplete thing complete^ 
(^nqisre; 

12. 1®, the number three and a half (sfg^Rr I? ?nn 

SfilTjinflsr 11. 22, something imfavourable to oneself (tPl 

sRipil 1. 88. indilFerence. See Trans, The word is explained 
also as (1) ‘impatience'; (2) ‘instability', ‘transitoriness'. See 
Nirayai^a and Notes (Extracts). 

usually means a secondary rule prescribing something 
to be used as a substitute when the thing first prescribed 
(sWfl'frrH) is not available. In 17. 12 the word is used in the 
sense of 'an inferior substitute' tfliT- 

'stifWtrtl, I ft 'l). In 10. 22 it means 'simi¬ 

lar'—. Cf, ul %3 
Yadavabhyudaya 9. 17; 

Surathotsava 13. 20. 

'•T^sfUPr 16. 64, entreaty; supplication 
aigth? 15, 91, esteem, a favourable altitude 

3. 129, same as 

aiqjiirra hood; fill (sr^yinimr .si^iftrefisfiir: 12, 69; 

22. 59). 

sis^ (m) 6. 107; 21. 61, a well 

18. 18, an inner room Ntrayaita remarks 

* The word occurs in 
PuTT^abhadra’s PaScatantra (Book 1, p. 12®)—t 
anTOTi>irfq? |^ : ittl>d ] wpfft l H : idid., p. 107. 
arr^-fadv.) 17. 96, falsely; wrongly (3Ttr^*re!Tj ^). 

Narayaoa saysap)^ in a contrary or bosUte manner. 


arrr^tf 23. 141, source, cause 

point of departure (3ff»r^i*r'n^’sf *r wm ^:), 


17. 118, a 
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IL 51, one's native coimtiy ^ ^i)* 

Amara says 

3mg«r 5* 127, water, 

1. 108^ ( the Airivata elephant, Abhramu being his 

12. S5, \ wife. The word ocem^ in Haravi-^ 

jay a 31. 2&—which refers to the Airlvata ele¬ 
phant; in Ya^tiiaka 1. 157~#c|tJmg ^ ^ 

fiRPt' in SuraUiptsava 4. 4S- arel f.iR 

& 7 ^ 3- fi6, limitless ). 

iq#4^ 7. 98| the poet refers to the nine Ambikas or the goddesses 

more commonly kno^m ^ the Mitjs. As has been pointed 
out by Avalon in the Introductioii (p. 35) to Prapaficasara 
Tantra, the Matps are seven—BrahminJ^ Kudrajci!, Kaum^Ip 
VahojavT, Varahl, Aindrl and C^imd^ or Mahabhairavl; 
usually eight are spoken of and sometimes nine; the others 
being Aparajita and NSrasimhi It should bep howeverp noted 
that there are occasional variations in the Ust of the Mlt|^. 
Skandapurajr^ (Kaslkhand^) mentions the following nine [ 

tt, ^l*rCj 

and (83. 33 of Uttarardha). Nine Matps are in¬ 

voked in the Matp hymn found in Deviputflija (chapn 87) 
and the Avorship of the following nine is prescribed in Brahma- 
vaivmrtapurlu^a (Frakrtikhai^d^) €4, 87-88 in connection 
with the Durgi cult—^ tW I 

«r*n ii l 

DevTbhsgavata, on the other hand, mentiotis eight Mfitps, 
namely, 

and i(([c4^ [12. 11. 57, 58). The characteristics of these 

eight are described in detail in the N)tyd$oda£ikfirnava belong* 
ing to Vamakesvara Tantra [8. 126 0.)i which goes on to eay 

fsJ3^ ?T?r!. The eight Matfs tnmt 
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* tianed above are entimerated also in FrapancasSra Tantra 7. 
11^ and invoked in the Karnejapa bj-mn found in Kulacu^a- 
maj^ Tantra (chap. 3). Devibhlgavata in another place (B. 
50) enumerates the eight Mitps, but here NfirasLmM is sub¬ 
stituted for Mahalak$niL In the list of the eight M^trs in 
Devipurana (37, 83-90)^ RudrSjjI takes the place of Narasbnhi 
or Mahtlakfml, the other names being the same as In DevT- 
bhagavata. Eight Matfs are mentioned in Lingapuraija (Pur- 
vardha 82. 96), in which a new name appears, Agneyika in place 
of Mahalakami or Narasimbi or Rudraijj- The eight Matfs 
mentioned in the Mantramahodadhi of Mahidbara (compiled 
from earlier aciurcca) are Brlhml^ Narayaji^ M^esvari, Ca- 
muu>dfl] Kaumari, AparijitS^ Varihl and Narasiihhi (3. IT, 18)* 
There Is another list in L 64, 65, which agrees with that found 
in DevIfahSgavata 12. 11 (see above). Var^apura^ (chap. 
27) describes the origm of the eight Matfs in the course of 
Siva^s fight with the Andhaka demon, and gives the following 
names; Yngesvarl^ M^e^arT, Vai^avl, Brahma^ Kaumari, 
l^lahendrl^ V^5h3 and Yami (Yamadandadhara).* Kathasarit- 
sagara refers to a group □£ Matfs headed by Nariyaoi, the 
other names being not mentioned 

¥nrm^ (56. 76). Here the Matrs are degcribed as being 
accompanied by Bhairava. The Matfs figure prominently m 
Tantric ritual. They are invoked also during the Ordeal of 
Balance Vyavaharamayukha (p. 65, Kane's ed.) 

^ m 11^ Hemacan- 

dra's Dvyfisrayakivya (10, 59) ref erg to a or a house¬ 

hold temple for the worship of the Mat|*5 (Comm. sayseiTRr 

1. ViiFgOEihHJTaottara Puiiinfi (Part I, chap. 22fl>, cm the fitlwr hand, 
enumirat£« a largl^ number ti Aiatrs created by Siva tc dHtroy the magic 
forma tif itndhska tbitt arpw Iriwn the latter^a btood. 

2. TMb enumeration is bued on a quotation from FttEmalia gfvcii in 
an earlier wdon (p, 53). 
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(TOTiIT and it is interesting to find that the 

marriage rites take place in the 

12, IL, ( 1 ) an armour; (2) an oar. Narayana remarks— 
arftwiWWfr 

3iT<t«rf lull . . 6. 65) ; complete, perfecH5^tt»r} 

X$. 8). From Clor (Ct— 

A 101, a verse of which the first half is spoken by one 
person and the second hali by another. Verses 4, 102—9 are 
escamples of Ardhaaamasya. See Trans. 

17. 142, fruitless ; 9. 131 (^7^: 

2, 45, bairen (as a tree)— 

atTSSST IG. 64, a playful movement (3T?^£T 

N'ara>-ana eicplains the word as Cap^upatJ^ita says 

ll. 30, a branch root of a banyan tree 

Cf. Kausikasutra 7. 57. 6-—^St'rTa' 

(in connection with Upanayana). 

16. 26, brought near From 

the near bank of a river. 
ai^rTt: 10. 8, (1) a mjrthical serpent; (2) a mule. 

9, 119, an astralogical calculation for determining the cha¬ 
racter of a birth (^TPfn?P4^snr3F*nr:). The word occurs in a 
verse which is in all probability an interpolation. See Kotes. 

ara^ 1. 53, irresistible 

srrglRr? 15. 54, inborn, natural Narayaiia says 

3R; 51 5RiSj(5r: giJjT: ’ 

5$. Cf. iil4ldRjg.. Saihkarabbi^ya says iWI .^fir- 

stnrw 

1. S. 27, where Bhamati explains the word as ^qi7rei^> 
Cf. Sarbkaradigvijaya 13. 19—ff t3,.....5Tt5rra^r5l^f?I 

^ntg^pn^. For atnrf^i^ cf- Anyapadesasalaka (verse 5)— 
I . J^spflTlfsraj (Kivyamala. Part IX). 
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STtlTHl ^ love. 


(n) 15. 16, dnmu and siniilai mscrumenta (afi(|TfHH4kPf^H^II- 

vfiftfi;). 

sn^ig^f 19* 85, a maid servant of the inner apartments. C5]?d>i" 
paQ^ita reads NareyaM mentimis this as a 

variant and says , 


^8, the custom of drinking before a meal s{»ine water 
from the hollow of the palm by stretching out the little Unger, 
keeping the other fingers closed JTlfRRT g^;, 

ftg i ffiT itPi^ iidraslt, 

<s>r<i[Rl t|Rr tntfTri^g^^r n). The word is spelt also 

aiRl?R, si^^TR and It is believed that the Aposana 

ceremony turns the food into nectar, and should be 
accompanied by the appropriate formula, Cf. atslvH g 
awffl»T64 ft cPL I ft^sTirstHW ^ II Brahroapuraija 

quoted in Viramitrodaya {Ahnikaprakasa), Cf, 

1 w»Nst ^ ii Brahma- 


puraqa 183. IS.'Hie custom is prescribed in Vajnavalkya 1. 31— 
ijilirT eiTa^ 3^9?nrJ i 3nf5Mfti?n'i5 it 

Milak^a aays atqf^rafwn ai frif 

Apararka says gqJTiTsi^ 3ITqf5n(^)^flit fw 3tl^(flr)^fipn. 
Caqdiiparidita says *—(v. r. SfqTflnTOi) WSiimSlcft- 

3TRtnw ttgiq.I ^itT| iifnj «wiftr i 

* 15 **^—i^ffT«n i ar^npror ^ fs3F^^^n ii 

Vidyi says ^fwcf tPJ^ qisfr^JR^^ ?l?r 

I q; Iw jraq qlffg 

Nfirfiyajja says atl4t5TI-fH^ltfr 

y4l^^dlft Naraharl makes a similar remark. 


The word en^^ipf is extremely rare in Kavya literature. 
It is used also in Anargharighava 7, 

(nqftn^r^vrivt gffwj l %Tft fra ii Rucipatj 

remarks tff h ivl y h q, The word occurs in its 
Prakrta form in Kouhata*s LU^vai (verse 8)t qlqT 
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m ^ and aJt^iiPr ere given as variants. 

Anothet form is sft^rtsm. See Upadhye's Notes, p. 324. 

STRt 6. £2, from ant, mica (). Cf. Nava- 
s^asfinltacarita 15. 1 — WRM f?M I IT-Ti -* ■, «• ■ -«. 

(ti) ®- 28, a kind of brass (ftflw). 

?TT%i|t*l 9. 68, relating to a higb-bom person; noble. 

(f), {1) *a ridge or mgtmd of earth crossing ditches or 
dividing fields etc,’ (Momer-Wllltams); (2) a causevvay, a 
bridge, as in 22, 23 ‘Rama's Bridge', i.e., Setuban- 

dba). In Assamese anfe is used in the first sense and 
means also ‘a road’. 

srrfejq 7. 66, (If adj., worthy of being embraced; (2) n (ml, a 
kind of drum described as having the shape of the tall of an o>:. 

an^iT, (1) flour water fk^Rri^'HlVinsTtl 2. 26, Narayw;^ and 

Narabari remark Sfepi. (2) an appli¬ 
cation of paint or whitewash. [iscfi 13. 12. Here 

the word is variously e^cplained. See Notes. Nar^ana and 
Eianadeva say that is rice paste mixed with turmeric, 

a composition which seems to have been used in painting walls 
and floors. Cf. Bengali 3fT?<RT. 

3. 119, extremely charming; that which never satiates, 
hut ^ves unlimited satisfaction 

Amara says ^'fffeW'cTr There 

is another form of the word Capdupapdite explains 

the verse in accordance with both the forms and ai%- 

He says 1%; hf M 

•TfltCfdX'isn Sjtg ( cT^ 6f^ 

I ir^ 5j^5g%T frii[?ftS3Hji,ep?Tfb m wwofftTf 

" ^ '* (HalSyudha's Abhidhanarahio- 

mala 2. 195) f *191 iifFI9 fWg ?^rf 9; 

i tr^t f? firm (sr) anurn^r^ girfaiRsnfq ffir 

sgfqTJHj fnit 9 ^ twPiflr 913 
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wffiTssTwn m 

I The y^ovd m the form thus means (1) 

insatiable (speaking of a person); (2) something which falls 
to satisfy by increasing the desire for it The foiro 
Is the more commom the other commentators explain this 
form only, K^irasvainin in bis comm* on Amara says 

^ ^ =T ^Rr. The word 

is repeated many times in the Satasdhasfika Prajilaparamlta 
(B, I), P* 23ff. —fT^ ^3ni^IW?rf ;T3^5lf 
^TiOTiTf^ ^ W and so on. 

It occurs also in Ya^astilaka (chap, p- 17fi)— 

; in Har^carita (chap, 1)—„pSTHT^* 
The form occurs in Haravljaya 27* 76, — 

AUka in his comm, quotes the foDowing definition — '^ 

^ Cf, Dharmasarmabhyudaya Kavya 2, 4, 

<1^% TJ: twr:, 

BTWiT<n 10, 57* a throne W^TlISr 

ang^ IS, 2, artificial, not inborn f% 

^ 26, 21^ this is the correct reading for found in Ntr&* 

ya^a, Sw Notes, N^ayana^ however, mentions as a 

variant and explains it as a kind of bpmbao <T^r- 

K T i f B iiNf jnn^f 

Co^upan^ta takes ^ in its usual sense of 
'sugarctuic*, but the reference to pearls ( ) 

makes it practically certain that the word here means 
‘bamboo’ as stated by Narayapa. There are frequent references 
to pearls being found in certain bamboos. Cf, Nai^adha 
22. 105 —(Narayaaia says 

jTWt gwr). Cf. also Yogavasi^tha {Stbitrpi^karaj>a) 35- 11 

3, Ms. A rads 

4. Ms. 9<i9'iea>, 
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— j gwiia snn (Tsft 

ibid,, 53. 23, 


I, 9, charcDs] (E>R^ Rd^RjfMp|«|l’44l; 

'rt). The reading ^iftW is found in N^aynna and. Malli, 
Ca^dupandHa (Ms. A) mads; but Ms. C reads 

Vidyadhara reads anr^i but Ibe aceompanying Text has SITPRI. 
Iranadeva reads aifTW and mentions «nn^ as a variant. 
Narahari reads atifnc and mentions fsrra as a variant, Both 
Malii and Narayaiia remark that ff]?? is a vemacuJar word 
(W4f5ri^ or The word is, however, included in the 

Vaijayanii lexicon (affidisft \ 

but it is extremely rare in Sanskrit literature. It is found in 
Appayadik-jita’s Siddhantalesasarhgraha (chap. I)—tniT% 

?Tlc|Tsjra; (Chow- 

khamba ed., p, 228. 1916). The expression f 
is found in ArdtiamigacIhT (UvBsagadasio» chap. 1). 

13. 93, easily available. 

II. 77, overflowing (^p|sfl fei 5ffi s|t). Acc. 

to Caij^upan^tat who to Vi^upura^» an 

river is one which overflows its banks. See Notes. 

12, 25j^ words uttered during sleep. 

17. 36, rising, overflowing NarSyatja remarks 

* !r(l 


3r^^ir, standing on tiptoe, ?thrfST.^%ggfg«TisT, 

14, S3: 16. 123, Cf. Vasavadatta 


10. 81, in ?5W%srir Both 

3k5f and axe terms of the Nyaya philosophy. The 

former means ‘enunciation’ and the latter ‘definition*. The 
Vatsyayana Bhi$ya 1. 1. 2 says 


in ^tr3?R?nn 17. 163 fE^ 

‘to draw out’, to recite (he Vedas according to the difierent 
27 
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methods of reading, Pada, Kratna, etc. See Trans, Naraya^a 
says Jinaraja says 

gsjfHC} Gtinflnika is 'repeUtion' as in Magha 2.75, 

Hemacandra in his Anekarthasamgraha (4, lOj gives 115- 
(determination of a parti cuJar reading) as one of the 

‘■P 

meanings of 

gt>T 7, 46, (1) n. a betel nut; (2) m. aiutiety 

Cf. Aryasaplasati (verse 287) —a*R 
r] < T n r 44t P I sfliTii^ir tl Comm, says I 

18. 103, a kind of camphor, Caud«pandifn remarks 
that it is found in Gauda, 

^TflTT 3. 98, (1) n. the Dhattwa Gower; (2) adj. mod 6^* 

6. 36, *a royal tent' aec. to K^Irasvamin on Amara 2. 
2. 10 who calls it a *royal mansion' (^rsra?^). Hemacandra 
(comm, on AbhidhaDacintfimani) follows fC^irasvamin, Acc, to 
Mahkhakosa, it is 'a tent’. Halayudba (Ahhidhinaratnamkla 
2. 135) calls it ‘a dwelling-place (iq5^=4PT) of kings*. Here, 
it might mean ‘a pavilion’ or perhaps ‘the inner court of a 
palace’. See Trans, 

giTOtrf 15. 1, same as Here it means 'a royal 

tent’, Narayajiiia says TTffinrfU, 

OTET (m) 17. 142, a shelter, a resting place; here used Ggur«- 
tively (?n »rfeO< 
rr«R3im^ w4gTsf(!H- 

OT? 17. 1H), one that knows H ^>1*1.). 

Narayaj>a says "S'!?; ST^^Tl^tn *rraf 

3. 64, first knowledge; invention fna(.tieflhf*t?i*t)* 

The classic example is •Tt[®[5^T?Pirait5l'?^ 1 

jpitRT: sufttin Kasika 2. 4. 21. Here, the bird’s fame is said 
to be the 3^5! of, that is, created by hb truthfulness. 
See NSrayana and extracts from Cai^dupaodh^* 
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10. 97, smearing, painting f%t<l^«nn). 

g^fsTfiiT 15, 58, a deposit. In Smrti it means a thing left in 
the care of some one in a sealed bo:t without disclosing the 
nature of the contents; the article is to be returned to the 
owner exactly in the same condition. See Yajnavalkya 2. 65. 
The word is here used simply in the sense of a 'deposit*^ 

11. 28, a country 

£flira 1. 4, a qualifying attribute, fg^tw (3i^f^V!'^lsqil.l“i45II- 
*IcRT; S’tnFgqfMlir:). Sec also Notes and Extracts, The 
ViM'aprakala says ^qifiTiiqlq^rTilT fqi[q5t. The word 

is used in this sense in Bhagavata 1. 9. 23 ff. — 

^ontrg^ipqriTq', I spipairn i 

II ^I'Wa K iqqT*T5r; \ (Comm, says 

qtn^JTJ^TPfiTTgqr SS*t'JtWfS|f4^ iHR ^ ^)i also in 

Ahirbudhnyasaihliita 20. 11. 12—,l afl?- 

NSrSyai^ explains as ^tnode', ‘category’ ^ ), 

This meaning b particttlnrly appropriate, as the Nabadha pas¬ 
sage quoted above is based on Mahobha^a 1. 1, 1 which says 
^5flriq q^f^i'q^qst iqqra—arFupsr^, 

It w'ill be seen that Srihar^ uses the word 
aqifb in place of SltGt^. With regard to the voriou.'; modes of 
learning, efiAM of our poem corresponds to to 

3rT*W explained by Kaiyata as 115b i to and 

iniT^b to gqtbb (i-e* anqlqb). 3fqlSf is used in the sense of irbR 
in the folIoTving passage of Rasagahgadhara (chap, 1>—ipr b 
(^arwflfb)'raiw JiTB: iibraif^fsTwfbf>TWiP«r I il b sibimlwiiq- 
f^T^iOTir-fl t^^qrgiSSnTtbbiT^fbt JftlVdl: (Benares ed.. p, BO). 

14. SI, a sound produced by women by blowing into the 
hollow of the palm on an au^icioU-s occasion like a marriage 
(bTpt qr i bfR^jaf! grgs^’ 

^bTgbfn i)b -il K tl). NSrlyana remarks that the custom 
of making thb sound is prevalent among the women of Gau^a, 
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and the poet here refers to a custom of his own country 
( )* There is, however, nothing to war¬ 

rant Narayaoa's statement^ as references to the Ululu sound 
are found in writers belonging to various parts of India. The 
word is used by Murari in his Anargharaghava in connection 
with STta's marriage.^ MurM is believed to be a Kashmiri p 
but RucipaU in his commentary on the play remarks that the 
Ululu sound is made by women of the South on an occasion 
like a marriage.^ According to MaUlniihap the custom is pre¬ 
valent in the North (), The word 
is found also in the N^nnirayanananda of the Jalna writer 
Vastuplla who flourished in Guzarat in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and is better known as a statesman. He uses the word 
in his poem in connection with the marriage of Subhadra and 
Ariuna.’^ Amaracandia, a contemporary of Vastupala, also uses 
the word in his Padmananda Mahakavya in the description of 
the marriage of the Jaina T5rthamk^ra ^bha-* The Ululu 
sound has, in fact, been brought into special connectjon with 
the marriage festivities by certain later writers on Poetics. 
Amaracandra and ArisMiha in their Kivyakalpalata include 
Ululu among the topics to be described in connection with a 
marriage (1* 5, 86). Ululu is likew'ise included in the simn^r 
lists found In Devesvara's KavLkalpalata (3. 36) and Kesava- 
misra^s Alamklra^ekhara.^ 

a. Kavikaipalsta (B. 1 «Ll AliuJikam- 

sfiklmra (IL S- S.) reads Wt the vmiuil SfJTT^ given in the foot¬ 

note seeit^ to the correct reading. In the Bennrca edition of Kaviya- 
kulpoIalB (1931) seems to be a mistake for 
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The word ts onomatopoetlc in origin. Cf. Greek 

oiofugg 'any loud cry, mostly of a joyous kind (unlike Lat 
uhtlotus), used by momen invoking a god’ (Liddell and Scott)'. 
Similarly, ololugntos is often used for the jubilant 
or triumphal shout of taonten on particular occasions, 
as in Aeschylus: AgamcmTion 28, 595; Choephorot 387, 
In Latin ululore means 'to cry, to shout’, but ufulatus often 
means *a cry of lamentation’. Cf. '/entinarum ululatus'. The 
W'ord 3^ occurs in Cbandogya Upani^d 3. 19. 3 — 

(f ^ . 

afit 5^3 aw ^ Here the word meaus 

simply *a loud shout\ Samkara take^ it ^ an adjectlva and 
thinks it is a variation of 3^ 

Anandagirl, on the other hand, says 

^=n- sillrsfj. 

17. 1, a wave (ftT; aitgroihiTi^), Cf. g^tS- 

Udayasundarlkathi, p, 81, 

7. 6fi. a kind of drum, defined os 

gjcmc 19. 26, in. I TfejRspti^srqt^^fm^ 

II is elucidation and atqlf elimination. 
Narayahasays Wm: trenin^; f5n^- 

WH.Jinaraja remarksrd^WI?!:afggsartqtrnj fSrwir3:?T I 3WSf[q 

3PP is thus the power to discover and comprehend the 
hidden aspects of the mailer under discussion; while spjf^ 
is the application of the critical faculty invoKdng the rejection 
of what is objectionable. Both 3^ or and apflf are 
included among the eight Dhigupas nr intellectual qualities, 
the others being iifif, iTinr, qtw, etc. Cf, 

Hemacandra’s DvySsraya Kivya 1. 182'—qnpyrat 
and coTnrRentary thereon. The eight qualities are somewhat 
differently enumerated in the Ratna commentary on the PSai- 
pata work Gaqakarika. and collectively known as Vasa in the 
Po^upota system. ftq ?T?r 













see w^i^ADHACAjyjA 

5r«f ^ . 

(G. O. a. p. ITJ. 

combined means ‘full dUcussion’, ‘consideration 
of the pros and cons’ (Apte), The expression occurs m Ah k- 

budhnyasaihhita 20. 1—I 
!T^ j » Natya^tra 33.12—<I=^fSl: 'l^ 

(K. S, SJ; also in 

Fqn[f»RnT^; 6. S (ir^wi). Hara datta on 
Gautamadbarmasutra 3. 10. 46 explains as 

5. T3, a name of iiiilra(^g^;). 

lit. bearing the same burden +^); similar (?Tr5.«5- 

irrss^'MH: 6- 65) ; belonging to the same rank 
10. 90). Cf. Anargharaghava 1. 39— 3 ^TFn«ilH»i N 

1. 121. Standing on one leg (sThi'Iw***) . 

nPti), 

11. 76, a moon^womhipiper, 

afrrgTtJI 22. 56. belonging to the time just before the evening 

6. 81, a point of excellence (arntlw 'Rtfq). NarS- 

yajia explains the word as MalUnatha as Cap.* 

^upon^ta asSifo'ii'sifi. 

(ra), marab, marshy ground, in 8.101, grass growing 

on Dvatery soil; in 5. 7, explained by NSrayaaia as 

*a Eowering creeper’; or ‘Durva grass' 

^ 22. 66, a funeral ground 
^ 4. 8; 14. 39. pain. 

18, 18 in The word occurs in a verse 

not found in the earlier commentators, Nfir&ya^ explains It 
as meaning a coloured window curtain (?[VffT^rrartTff*fl«H 
f^qi^fSpTT irai^ fippl etc.). The 
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literal meaning ‘a counterfeit wall’ is abo applicaUe. See 
Trans. 

7, GO, ornamental designs painted on the cheek 

^5310, 8, (1) a mythical serpent often mentioned in the Pura^jas; 
(2) a blanket. 

(m) 4. 64, a preparation of curds mixed with rice or 
bariey^meal. Naraya^ says it is Haradatta in his 

comm, on Apastarnbadhannaiiulra 1, 5, 17. 19 where the word 
occurs remarks—sira^: I 
w4 t "im; The form 

^ is used in Pr^jia- Cf- Llliivai of 

Kfi uhal a, verse 1110 (see Upadhye*s N'otes, p, 3731. From 
comes ‘intermingled’, ‘blended*, 'pervaded', e.g., 

in Naijadha 1. 85 11. 44 ( ^ 

g^) . 9. 102 ( f?l«r[*n ?Tf^i «cfi:«5nt)( 16. 64 (ftsjftT; 

1. 115. The form is u-sed in 21. 139 

^ 1. fiS; 15. 31. a variety of the citron tree, the shaddock 
utR It k a small tree with whitish, 

sweet^smelling flowers in bunches. 

18, 60, iS^ Cirfir (htfiT »T7!(Fl); l®' 134, 

(In massage; caress; fondle. Vidya- 

dhara remarks 0^. He makes a 

similar remark on^^ ^?!3* 

3. 120, a mature sprout; the middle sprout of a leaf ({T^^^T 
Narayaija says i srIcI i 

!IW|1:i^’TT trRiT!ljp:RTrm'a:t7R. Narahari says ^wryT 
MaUi following Amara explains the word as 

Narayaija quotes Visvaprakaaa ^IT% 

^srsirl^'. The reading in the printed edition, (Chowkhamba, 
p. 107) is corrupt—€E!W;,„!nsf35IR^ciPl ! tsanadeva says 
C55E9; 4?^;; and remarks (probably quotes from some 

other commentary)—nw 
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18. 22, a. pigeoii. The word occurs in this sense in Arya- 
sapta^U {verse 59T> —t also in Dharmasarma- 
bhytidaya Kavya 10. 31— 

C55I in 21, 127 means (1) art; (2) a peg of a lyre. Sec Notes. 

8. 99, a goldsmith f? 5^^*^ 

|*t), Hemacandra derives the word thus—^!5! ^ 

f^g^4irftt4»m, ^TTU^ ajiyvj'ilfJr ft, ?T?I ^ 

Cf. f,T*f^1 SSIIf,ffifi ^55tf ?f U 

Tilakamaniari; W^fTptrtffr^ff f^stf gf 

Mukundanande Bhor^a (verse 255); fErttfanWlin: 
Har^carita (chap. 1). 

^f^it 17. 213, the Bibhitaka tree from which dice were made. 

6. 65, the sage Nirada (fiftsfafW fiifftrfff:), 

20. 105, a sacred site near Badarikasrama, Cf. Varaha- 
purat^a 162, 67, 68— 

f% d^tr fitifwl f ft I 

g qqidRt f; gff II 

Rdiiff ft 3if^ ^ ^g:^; ti 

Kalpagrama is sacred to the Vai^ijavas, It is staled in Pad- 
mapurapa (Uttarakhanda 71. 307) that the hymn to Vi^u con¬ 
taining his thousand names will, in the Kali Age, he taken to 
Kalpagrama by Narada. The word is found also in Ya^- 

tilaka (chap. 2)— fqf ®®‘"‘ 

mentator takes it in the sense of ‘heaven*, ^rihar^a says qi*!- 

^rtqi firfFTH, ,,..i' t Pl^f ff^lf || 20. 105. 

21, 153, a bank of clouds. 

18, 6; 21. 37, lit. Cupid's arrow, a kind of incense. The 
following definition b cited by Narayana under 18. 6- 
I d*T: TO; ^iHWlTfq^; II 

^Tffre) <^1:. 

17, 94, a Vedie rite performed to bring rain 
f^fltlt Jrat:). The rite is called because flour made 

from a plant named Karira b mixed with honey and used in 
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making balls (1^*^) for the purpose of obiations. A charac¬ 
teristic: feature of the rite Is that the sacrificer puts on 
clothing, a symbol of the colour of the rain clouds. The 
Maruts are addressed as follows— JIM: tpfl- 

The flour far mixed with honey by 
addressing the waters, of which eleven names are recorded. 
See Taittiriyasaihhita (Anandaj&rama ed.) 2. i. 7 ft. and Sayana 
thereon. As regards KorXra, Sayana describes it as the sprout 
of a creeper resembling the Soma plant. In another place 
(1. S, 3J he says that according to some, it is the fruit of the 
date palm. The usual meaning of the word is 'bamboo-shoot'. 
Cf. Na^adha 5, 14; 9. 12; Magha 4. 14 


The Kariri Is called by Hemacandra in Dvywaya 

Kavya B. 105 —Comm, says ^r^l- 

.^g4fl3ll<?4l<snr: 3jr|(rtPtyvi «r 


4»r*r>f (n) 11. 69, 104, a charm prepared with herbs (If'iTj 

..; inT%3iir^oi;tw . 

ilR). Yasastilaka f chap. 3) refers to the herbs used for the 

(Comm, says q^rhscqfafiiiwftn.....-izT ifftrnr ?rwi «[cnr 

n^RTf etc.}« The word is used m MoiVkhaka 3. 12— 

; in Dharma^rmibbyudaya 
in Vatsaraja's 

Kiratfii^uniytivyayoga (verse 9>—arsWFltrft^f&r sfm- 

^ H?tPt The word often used in ihi* sense 


of 'a magic influence^; "something that charms or captivates*^ 
e.g., in Magha 10. 37—; in Aiiarghaiaghava 

in Dhairms^miabh3n,idaya IT- 12 —ffr-»^ ^ 

I in VikrBinankade vacant a S, 2; 9. 69— 

gffe:, Cf, also Iwv} in a verse r|tJOted 


in Baaagahgadhara (Benares ed., p. 59) a 


38 
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Strictly speaking, scm is what is knowa as 
a magic rite with roots or herbs to bring some one under the 
of another. Kifirasvaijun says ?|Att»iw^asii‘|+.<wJ ffct 
Rueipati on Anargharsghava 3. 16 
explains it as Gopinatha in his Saihskararatnamala, 

VoL I (AnandMrania ed., p. 540), while referring to certain 
popular observances in the bride’s chamber in a marriage, 
quotes a SaoJthayanabha^ya to the effect that some women 
practise on the occasion KSrmana or magical rites, which the 
bridegroom should avoid. These rites were most probably 
designed to make the bridegroom subservient to his future 
wife. 

^[esw? 1. 64. liver f^Thf^jviR 

^RjgaSjfq), The word occurs in the following Kfivya texts— 
Balaramayat>a 3. S M Hara viiaya 

46. 22 — g* f ^t T r4^^d fir:. ^ iWH; Magha 

15. 77 —Sfi^t Rn# strqvi?!:. 

2. 80, driving From drive, 

found in Saina\ddhana Brahmaija 3, 3 —nit Ji4;Iwi- 
) Yadavabhyudaya 5. 9—^fUawei-’Hf <1^ g<sn * 
Haravi|aya6. 26—’E4mw 
22, 91, Garuda. 

16. 18, a buffalo, in —Cf. Atiargharighava, 

Act 6“ "bi tt 

2. 44, an emotional complex usually ol a woman; a 
state of mental agitation in which there is a confused feeling 
of anger, sorrow, joy, fear and the like in the presence of the 
beloved (sPif 'it 

is an Alamkira term frequently used in the Kavyas, e.g., in 
Mahkhakha M, 44—; in Haravijaya 
29. 45: 17. 80—STiCl^ t^nricT 

^Rn-rf.q? (Alaka quotes the 

following definition—Sl^f^ tfoiw^qlg: 

jqq ditnti rewfetSKn^tj; HN). 
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in Yasastilaka (chap. 1)— 

^Sl*T:; in Abhinandn's RSmacarita 24. 50— 

^ if ii^r ft =sgEf ftSjftftfTn I ft ipmr ftftsft- 

ftw*?) II; and in PoniiotUuna’s Vi^ubhaktikalpalati 3. 39— 
irftsRft^r JTT!. Yadavabhyudaya 10, 
62 speaks of ftaftfilff of men*—ffeJltcTn^ 55 

I ^ T^iRlt ftfetiT ^ II It will be seen 

that the word is sometimes spelt ftftftftcT, 
is illustrated in Magha 7. 37— 5mT*r7ft;aft#nnt ¥RftcI«l^»ia- 

17. 211, a tree ^6, a pot, in 

which is the earlier reading for See Notes, 

f#t 18. 9, in nostril, fft means ‘a hut’, 

31, 30, it is an Alamkara term signifying the 
obstructive yet graceful movements of a young woman pro* 
tending to be angry at the importunities of a lover. 

Here the word means simply 'graceful movements' 

fSSraiPl). It is used in Ku((aniinata 
(verse 151)-t:*rart: t 

II; in Brhatkathamahjarl 9. 
2. 1281-2 — (f ?I1?3T I 

ftrfR b ftd : II; in Haravijaya 3. 22—^1*1^ 

5(JTt>r^n 1. W. a rirele put round a word to indicate that it is 

cancelled; 2. 95, a circle ^-*. 

Cf. 7. 95, twisting round (as the trunk of an elephant). 

10, 116, a ring, a wheel ^ tfRggttf 

?[rr-7iN% ftJl). 

(n) 10. 13, an ugly body or shape :)^ 

Narayojja says jlrffpf ^ fji. Cai^dupandita and 

Vidyadhara say the same thing. 

22. 7, (1) red arsenic; (2) a bad dancer. 

19. 54 , a turner's lathe. See also 
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11. 4f, ruby Uanideva remarks 

that it is one of the four Iclnds of mbies^—snlo^gfl* 
WTsricRf V ' 

^ 4. 57; 7, 59; 8. 37, the Amiv&syi night. Cf. Padmapiii*fa 
(XiiySyogasora 5, 320)—ipfT fT*)T 'Tltf ^ SFp^"A 1 

11 

IG, 19t he who gives the bride in marriage (^SET?n), 

^ 10. 91, 107, boiled rice. 

21. 47, dark aloe wood. Ndrayaija remarks fsg* 

51^: I ht SWtTS^ft^:- 

7. 35, (1) a field; (2) the deity known as Kedara, a form 
of £iva; also the famous site of pilgrimage known as Kedlra- 
tirlha. The poet says%^^3n itT. gi^iTir ’i35?'Tfw- 

sjfT. Nariyana remarks sFglsfb ^nra. 

C^dupatldita says sTr =ntf5?t etc. Vidygdhara 

says Narahari says aF^fshf 

fr^gvq^rtrt ^ ?wm, ^^all^ says %?R: 

Viive^ara says the same thing. Narayaija 
and Visvesvara quote ViwaprakiiM-—5niTF: 
m^i*. BiSalli and the printed edition of Viivaprakasa read 
wit Malii remarks 

S^^7T:. 

Occasional references to the Kedara deity are found in 
the later Kavya literature. In Hemacandm's Dv^'^raj^ Kavya 
we find Kumirop§]$, king of Guzarat^ repairing the temples 
of Kedara Siva and Somanatha. The temple of the former 1$ 
referred to as 20. 90. Comm* ssays 

The idol is referred to in 20, 91—W art^. Vastu- 
pila, also of Guzarat^ makes a eurlons refei'enee to Kedara in 
that he comparer the buffaloes lying in the sun to an idol of the 



ftiifibw: I f?iWT fSnr-^0;^fi€fra 

II NaranSraj'agananda 8, 55. Cf, also Nagargja's 
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Bhavasataka (verse 98)—i*!??11 

(Kavyamala, Part IV). 

More f&xaous is the Siva-lioga known as Kedarcivara 
located in the snowy region of Kedara, and it is probable that 
Srihar^ has either the deity or the sacred site in his mind^ 
to judge from his reference to "snow^ in the verse in whidi he 
speaks of Kedara—(%^rPn^ , In this connect 

tion we may refer to Sivapuraijia (JnamsaihMla* chap, 47) p 
which describes the origin of Kedaresvara on the snowy peak 
of Kedara {"m I ^ 

^ famous peak 

belonging to the Kedamath-Badrinath group which feeds 
the Bhagirathi and AJaknanda headwaters of the Canges in 
Kumaon. 

%wffi 18. 07, Cupid's wife Rati. 

7, 77; 21. 162, a Cakravaka bird (^fnT#Pjnp^ 7. 77). Cf 

isft*?; II Haravijaya 

23. 12. 


(1) endp extremity, llmi% alternative. ^ 

I ^ ^ 13* 36 Here ^Ffe means 
^alternative^ Cf- the word *the true limit or 

alternative' used to describe the Ultimate Reality of the Ma- 
dhyamikas (Bodhiearylvatarapanjifci, p, 354). The word 
may be taken to mean also 'theory or doctrine" in NaL^dha 
13. 36. The word is taken in this sense by ^ihkara in kb 
comm, on Gaud^^p^dakarika— tpTTfJ ?r^frf' I 

^iT^r-nf^ +«* • if Saihkara says 

(2) In 21. 88—the vrord is u^ed in its 
Buddhist sense, ^a mode of predication*; *a category of exist¬ 
ence*. The four Kotis are mentioned in the following verse— 
^ frtfOTT I ^ ftj: ii 

quoted in Bodhicaryivatarapahjika, p. 359 and Advaya- 
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vajrssantgrahs, p, 19 *** Sec also Notes 21 . 88 and 

Appendix I. Sections IV (c) and V <b), Cf. La^vatara- 
siitra—rliI*r5W^ 

I tJET^FT 

(P. 121 , Fasc. 1 , ed, S, C, Das and S. C. Vidyabhushan, 
1900 ). 

( 3 ) In 21 . 44 

the word means ‘a series', ‘a successioo'. 

Narayana says 1 

Candupaild^ta, however, explains the word as ‘resemblance’— 

cfW flwf; m. 

Vidyadhara and lianadeva take as an adj. and explain 

it as ?T*IR 'similaT' —Rj«i*il^t sri^ciwi'l^ ^ 3 ^ 431 ^!. 

(m) ll. IS, matted hair, 

22 . 59 , a kind of sugarcane black in colour (R^itRtoftra^ESr- 
^t^crngCT?: >ag «rwr:>, The word occurs in YasasUlaka 

(chap. 3 ) —M"/ Pf f*I .I*r^ H^fil , also “i 

Balaramayaijn, Act 5 — ai^ |sp?I: l R fS 

10 . 124 . belonging to or coming from all sides (^CRfrRSl^- 
er^T;, a multitude of people coming from every region). 

5 . 64 , Indra. 

5 . 64 , an owl. 

19 . 45 , the planet Saturn (y*i*i<jani’w«:) 
gsq (m) It 61 . a chumlog-stick, in 

11 . 123 , an arrow with a raaor-like blade at its tip (dniny^RT- 

O' Hemacandrasas-s 

lO. Cf- Aryadeva's CituliHitika (ed. H, P. SastrO, verse Ifla and Can- 
drakirli therwm— rHi Candraklrti styi 

amiRfe 5r€rftr?Tir,, 
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snftT AbKtdhonacmtamani 3. 444. See also Apte 

under Rucipati in his comm, on Anargharaghava 4. 47 

(gURgt; refers to another form of the -word, 

vir, ^ ’ ^ffT ^nPkdtqld.l 

^ tIp;^<T. See also remarks 

on IS. 66« 


g:^2L 5, practice of arms (si5i5r«m?it3). Cf. 12. lOO-ai^r^^^. 
l>?r3^’l^«*r*n^i^l5?raWi*PW-‘" "* CandOpan^ta says >p?ft 

On 21. S he lakes in the sense of ‘a gymnasium'. 
Vidyidhara quotes PratapamSrtanda —^551^ i 

5caTqjrT^-^4(RBtr!r =?. (Ms. B reads ” for 

The word is used in the senseof ‘a gymnasium* in a 
verse of Prataparudrayasobhu^ana, p. S3 — 

The Ratnapapa commentary says t^^hile the 

Ratnasapa conun. adds >4tifW 


is used in the sense of ‘practice of arms' In Anar- 
gharaghava 4. 24—Rucipati quotes 
Haravall —sthjw: Cf. Mahaviracarita 2. 34^ ei5- 

tpnsit.*PIT fim:;. Viraraghova remarks 

* Cf. also 

f?R?nn^f!i^r %% Balaramayfflija, Act 4; 

AmaracandraV Balabharata. Adiparva 
11, 52. The form occurs in Yaiastilaka 3. 468—W!IW- 
^ 5; 5U5. Abhicanda in his Ramacarita 17. 50 uses 
the expression in die sense of ‘a gymnasium’ (m^' 

#4tRgsT?fsf Cf. Vaslupala’s Naranara- 

yapananda 10. 47—4il*r^ tfrssi^t^^SWr. i® used iii the 

sense of ‘a target’ in Biidapa’s Karnasundari 2, 6—<TJpr W 
fgmPUJfl ipJTSR. 


H- Bhiakimifiya In hts ewnwiiMiiaiy nti ft^n%TrU^vI'n4 S. 12B (Pomui 
ed.) use* tho fitno ^ataR^i. 
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15. 28, a Canipaka bud 

fr5 ^d^srfef VJdagdhamMhava. Act 

7. Can^upa^^ta explains tbc word as the flower of the 
Priymgu plant, 

10, 103, emerald <.!ilW H K*t^ R*i). Cl, 21. 25 

(nTf?ftR5lir<m^), Cf. also Mahkhaka 7. 22; 

R^?r*n53ItTOPn«ST ibid. 6. 20; Baghu 13- 53. 

JT^ 11- 80, young (ff Malli remarks JRt^al' 

imf I 3I5f4TTJTf For another derivation 

see Notes. Cf. Anargharfighava 1. 15—RlW *nHg?il fei 
Ace. to the Visvaprakasa, the word means 'a boy’ as 
well as *a youth'. In Mahivlracarita 4. 33 Sita and Hama 
are referred to as *f»t^7e*rfcf^t?nr*^^>lfS3*^*- 

Cf. Balaramayaija. Act 6— ^r5ra^ •nt^'TfU. 

16. 84, a water jug. The word is used in the descrip¬ 
tion of the marriage feast Nariyapa explains it as a gold 
vessel. The word occurs in Kutikavimudi 6, 11, where Kath- 
vate e xrt»i»'= it as a vessel filled w'ith water with a hole in 
the bottom. It was used for watering an idol. The word 
occurs in this sense in KaSikhanda (Purvirdha) A 85— 
^ in Padmapurapa (Sp^tikhapda) 34.265— 

(in connection with the worship of 

Brahma). 

iripi 11. 95, (1) n. gold; (2) m. Bhi^ma or Kartikeya 

jsg 7. 76, 3. 127 H^feflT^ a pearl- 

string; ‘a pearl necklace of 32 (or, according to some, of 70) 
strings* {Apte), 

21. 130, tame .*,. 

14. 62, an epithet of India (dlgrgfaatim d'Suro-fe^ll^i 

The word nl^T^T^ or is usually construed 

as ‘the enemy (or cleaver) of or mountains' the 

reference being to the story that India cut off the wings 
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of the mountains. Thera is another derivation which suits 
the context better. Indra was reaUy the enemy of his own 
goira or family, for he killed a child of his stepmother Diti 
while still in the womb. Vanianapurii^ (chap. Tl], while 
explaining why Indra is called relates that Diti, the 

mother of the demons, had in her womb a child destined to 
kill Indra, who, however, got scent of it and cut the embryo 
into seven pieces by entering Dili's womb through the nostrils, 
Vamanapurana 71. 42 says gTT *111^- 

*T*n?f; t EIW: ^ H 

#Pr (m) 21. 6, forehead 

10 . 97, a yellow pigment, being "concretions found in 
the gall bladder of the ox” (Ray—Hindu Chemistry, VoL 1, 
1903, p. 25)* Alaka on Haravijaya 19, 2 ( 

remarks that Gorocani ia found in the 
horn of an ox. The word is frequently used in Kadambari 
(Purvahhaga)—irtCRtirlaswtrtjsnr; . 

tjjrarsiT;.; ^iRNsn- 

f^!nn'^TqriT«w- 

tTtf (n) 15. 10, musical instruments like bells and cymbab (?RT 
^ tTTq;). 

W (m) 2, S5, a millstone. 

19, 61, the grammaticBl term 5 , a collective name for cer* 
tain roots like ■qr etc. Pinini 1. 1. 20. 

19. 59, snoring 

21, 156, a kind of confect, same asqqfq^q. v, Ciqiiddpapdita 
says I ?ftf 1 Vidya- 

dhara says qqfqi?!: 1 qqfqH 

=q 4i.^3p% I 

^rSf^flr 15. 82, see under 

29 
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HvgidC 8p a loose robe worn by wooaeii (hcrej compared to 

the leaves of a plantain tree). According to Narlyf^, it is 
a robe worn by dancing girl^ spreading out in a circular 
faahiw Jl; <1^1^ ^ si^R&fiT- 

W: The word is generally used iQ die 

sense of a loose robe or skirt. K^irasv^in says ^ 
si^ . Amara says ^Sl'cf^X^fr®TT 

Cf. Ya^tilaka, chap, 3—The 

commentator remarks ^ 

*ig g j ^ fi|id infill. The word is used in a similar mnneotion in 
Vemabhupalacarita—' SCI 

In the same work, the peacock's train is likened to a 
—We may note in this 

connection that there was a special kind of red in 

colour and studded with coloured dots, called Cf. 

Har^carita, chap. I— gpgsiTtT^E^^l (^he 

comm, explains 555W>T as and Jtfrrfl^qT:), Cf. 

also Hata^-ijaya 23. 3— an 

I e'*ni ii 

(Comm, says gw^t ^ Har?acarita (chap. 3) 

speaks of a ^iii|f(4 which is white like the inner petals 
of the Ketaki flower, A was thus of various 

colours, and plain or studded with white or coloured dote. 
Cf. ^®rfirt*^isiecRi^'Ti*n*i«»sir^ 

Tilakamahjarl; ^spsHTPanw^iwIW: l 

5sr9mR> g|5 Haravijaya 18. S7. 

Yadavabhyudaya 4. 49 uses the word in the sense of a 
sort of petticoat or undcr*garment. The cowherd maids whose 
sUk robes were taken away by Kpsna while they were bath¬ 
ing are described as having only their ‘4“Sid^ left (n 
n^rnr^ The word occurs in later 

Vedic literature. See Monier- Williams. 
q i g sy 15. 19, ornamental designs of various shapes Gotus blos¬ 
soms, Svastikas etc.) painted on floors, altars and the tike 
ub-<l1ttf^Pr Vidyadhara says wfVr^ltlHyjfclfir:, 
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Jinaraja says NarSyana says 

^HH'*U^(WdMiW'6«’W^T2ni^S%*r* Tlie word occurs in TUaka- 
manjari—Candrapra- 
bhacarita 7. 92 —sri^ 

I in Valsaiaja’s Hasyacu^Imani— 
r^«ri% - 4 ^*^, ft p. 132 of Rupaka^^a; in Sadbauam^ 

tVol. 1), p. 139 — 

16. 127, a chamber on the lop of a building 
gt V T ;n<^ ^t^a i g i;). Cf. Haravijaya 21. 1 — 

12. 102, (1) moonlight; 12) baldness ¥ ftl!- 

^). With regard to the latter meaning, MaUi explains the 
word as while Marayaija says ft>RI%5rin 

?rf^;T I ^ !5i53i3!s3pmt^nib 


^ 16. 100, <1) pertaining to the moon; (2) belonging to cam¬ 
phor (fl|?T^lS5sk*r), ^ is frequently used in Naisadha 
in the sense of ‘camphor’, e-g., in 1. 51; 6. 39; 11. 5; 18. 5; 22. 
88. Cf. ‘ f Rj'mq quoted in Krtyakalpo- 

taru fVratakguda). P- 2^0 (G.O.S.), Comm, explains?^ as 

(n) IS. 62. an ornamental dot on the forehead, a Tilakn 

9. 73. a name of Bfhaspati, so called because he 
is the son of Angiras who belongs to the group of 

more commonly known as SHfq.? or the constellation 
Ursa Major. References to the fWqfipiifisH group are some* 
times found in Kavy-a poetry, e.g, in Mankhaka 16. 25 ^—33^ 

in Yasastilaka (chap, 1) —fe* 
; in Balaramayarui 10. 35, 98—t(?r* 

jTPrdr gwt: I 3t(qiNqftpii«Tfir^ wl . 

•R: ii; ^ iwr tpilsf5r- 

II; in Haravijaya 3. 64.’—..' 
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1. Epilogue; 14. 88, 8<l a Tantric 

fomiula the contemplation of which is boUeved 

to vouchsafe poetic geniuSp learning, beauty, and the fulfihncnt 
of all desired objects. See Trans. 14, 89. The mystic com¬ 
position of the formula is described m 14. 88 (see Notes) t and 
the Mantra, though particularly sacred to Sarasvati, propounds 
the mystic nature of the Ardhanar^vara form of Siva. The 
following dehnition m Tantric language which yields the above 
fomiula is cited by Naraya^a—■ 1441 

: ii ^ 

I sifi[i43rg; if (f^=5; ^*1:=^'?:; 

^ ^ t ^ * • *.. iCfiti ” R As slated by 

Kirayffitia, the formula is known also as 


The CinLamai^ Mantra mentioned above is to be distin¬ 
guished from various other Mantras of the same name. There 
is a Buddhist lomtula named Cintama^atzia Mantra men¬ 
tioned in Aryamanjusriinulakalpa (Trivandrum ed., Part O, 
p. 393). The Sadhana or the ritual text laying dow'n the wor¬ 
ship of the white Ekaja^ Fonn of the Buddhist goddess 
describes a formula which is very similar to the Cintimani 
Mantra mentioned by SriharM. The formula is iff" described 
&5 and like the Cintama^ 

formula of our poemp claims to make a man a great ppoet^ 
scholar and orator (see Sidhanamola, G. O- S, Vol. Ip p. 269), 
The definition of the formula may be compared with that of 
the Cintamani Mantra quoted above— 

^ Ahirbudhnyasaihhita 23. 96fi. 
describes a Cinti.majnii formula which figures in P^carntra 
ritual In connection with the Sahasraramltfkocsikra. Pra- 
pancasara Tantra (chap. 28) also deals with a Cintama^ 
Mantra, of which the deity is the ArdhanariOTara form of Siva; 
but It is a and has no thing to do with Sarasyatl 

and the acquisition of pc>etic power. Iswasivagurudevapad- 
dhati, a comprehensive Salva work, describes in detail the 
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ritu£^ cfonnccted v»ith another Cintamani formula^ which the 
deity is Mahartidra (Trivandrum ed^ Part Ii; Mantrapida, 
p. 179), A Vai^ava formula eaUetJ the Mantra-cmtamani^ 
sacred to is explained in Padmapurina (Pitldakhai^a), 

chap. 50p We may refer also to a Cintamapi hymii quoted by 
Bh&skararaya in his commentary on LaUtisahasraiiaiiia 
(verse 87). 

7. 65, ia SlwNif. (%*rW:- 

vQ ' 

Nfiray^cna takes as an adj* in the sense of festtended'* 

^fliat'* MaUi takes It to mean leveF, 'straight". The earlier 
reading Js^ hpweveTj i%Rr^ for RcEiji, and Clndupa^dita as 
well as Naridiart takes as a noun and explains It as 'the 

fleshy end of the ear". See Notes and Extracts. 

g5?r 1. 142, the cooing of young birds 

C^pinr 22. 130, 'the breaking of the (royal) tunbrella', loss of 
dominioti. 

18. 148. touch Cf. s^sTIW?^! I 

■< II Yasastilaka (chap. 5), 

^4^1 g IT. 112, a Can^aJa ^ 

The word occurs in Magha 15. 35; in Yasaslilaka (chap. 5) — 

iu Har^acarita (chap. 6)—^sppTin^iiH ^^RTBJUT* 
and other texts. 

10. 37, a pavilion 

^ 12, 3, 23, a bride. 

in 11. 15 means those who cany the bnde (in a palan¬ 
quin). In 11. 65, 95 means the same thing. In 16. 48 

is iJised in the sense of those who accompany the bride¬ 
groom to the bride's place; the members of the bridegroom's 
party, or as they are called, in 16. 66. In 15. 72 

means 'the marriage procession’, ‘the procession of 
the bridegroom’s party'. NarSyapB says ^<TtEft*IT?#; ft? 

The word is used in Mobarajaparajaya, Act 1, tfWI ^ 
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stsnRn T3 ^ 5F*™T5!Tiit qfgftiH); 

aW in Maiatimadhava, Act Vl— 

3n^t5%?r:. Jagaddliara says 'j1'-*ii 51^^ 

and quotes Mcfdini —* '^'h: ¥n^' 

fliRfi^i 1, 13, day ( ilfl 141 I 5irf|i^:). Cf. m: f^mfsn^ 

17. 3ft. 

18, 14. a device for spouting water; an artificial fountain 
(^«44^4 HMtt I t'lJiyd d Ifd 

^nrf^ 12, 96, a snake-cliarmer *Ri*r qrafN^l). 

gtt^i^CT 9. 74, ‘mistress of one’s life’, a beloved woman. 

16. 87, eat (wf^ ^ ’^^sed in Prakrta in 

Moharajaparajaya, Act I—^tt 6 ^ Cf, *••<**• 

Yasastilaka (cbap. S), 

awt 15. 17, a kind of cymbal, 

20. 17, brilUance (d4H*4«4dli). Norayaija 
remarks that it is a vernacular wordi^PTr^H). 
eifT (n) 15. 16, a stringed instrument (^RT? <i(w[Vicit| tR iTffflC). 

(m) 21. 18, a lathe CajdupaniJita says 

tlft Vidyadhara says ^ 

The usual meaning of the word is 'a spindle’. See 
Monier-Williams. 

10. 116, an ear-ring ('TJdigtu f^l. 

22. 71, a dance teacher 

ai^ 17. 64, one who is well-versed in religious doctrine 

(hri W (Tris^rert). Narayana says qwr- 

{q^?^ 30 :, Ci ^ ^ tlFRUfltfiRint?: I ?rf^?t^s4f*Rns?^' 

il Yoga-Yainavalkya 8. 4; 3Ti^l%3 gftFfel; 

ibid, 8. 25 (J.B.RA.S.. Vol. 28). 

12. 76, a betel roll- Vidyadhara explains it as tn*^- 
Narayana says ffd 

qt ww ^1^ sqw^vT an^. 
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gn 7. 29, bright, radiant (sifjin^‘«iivsays 
?inT»5i ttm tim >T^ Main saya mv. 

Narahari takes gTOfi^ as a single expression and says ^ 
gRgrt^ ‘S?Rtg^ ^ tlR: fW- The word means 

‘radiant* in the following passages—3p*i * (TU'giTgi 

Mafikhaka 10. 11; .Haravijaya 23. 62; grr- 

ibid., 7. 64; .tbid., 5. 149; 

gi ^ gen T; ibid., 5. Ill; .if*'**-! 2. 

gitl^ 22. 80, lit. the starry deer, the lunar mansion known as 
Mrgasrsa consisting of three stars 

sqlgPr). The poet speaks of the 'Starry Deer’ as being 
cliased by 6iva with Ids arrows. There are at least two 
legends which explain the allusion. It is stated m "VamanB" 
purans (chap, 5) that the Sacrifice of Dak?a when broken up 
by 6iva fled to the sky in the guise of a deer, and remained 
there with his limbs studded with stars. There is another 
story in Skandapurana (Brahmakhaijdat ^0, 6—13 of Setuma- 
hatmya), according to which Brahma attempted to commit 
incest with his daughter Vik. and when the latter ran away in 
the form of a hind, Brahma pursued her in the form of a deer. 
Siva saw this and shot the deer-shaped god with his arrows. 
A light emanating from the wounded body of the deer went 
up to the sky and became the Mrgasirsa constellation. Cf. 

^ grrtw ^ Harsacarita, chap. 3. 

The Samketa comm, says Cf. also 

(nr^S^fsfeTRint^....... Haravijaya 30. 92; qRjlJ « 

...grwt^ n 

fbid.. 31. 43. 

19 , 57^ the Visikha star called also Samkha, Conch (gRt^qf- 
Narayona says 

This star is mentioned also in 22. 22 — 

12. 19, the ebony tree (* 

sigtiggR;). 
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a follower of a religion or a sect. In 17, W the Carvaka 
addresses the adherents of the orthodox faith as 

*n In IT. 103 the orthodox faith 

is characterised fay one of its defenders as the 
i.e., the traditional path—fl 5*^1 tdi f 

Narayaua says Vidyidhara 

says Under 17. SO Jf^&yana derives iflf^ 

thus —aiinirT ^l?!r ^ (fry'll;, fTW^^ 

3 ;^, Pt. Sivadatta points out in a footnote in his edition that 
3 "^ will the form and as a matter of fact, the Text 

accompanying Ms. C of Candupandita reads flftf?. The form 
|[fi^ is found also in Prabodhacandrodaya {N*. S. edition, 
1924), Act II, p. 65; Act III, p. 122, In another place (Act II, 
p. 74) the word occurs in its Prfikrit form (fR ^ STW- 

f {^). The Prakasa commentary explains the word as 
and ?trCT» and the Tairthikas are referred to in the play by 
characters like the Carvaka and the Kfipfilika, Sirnilarly, the 
Buddhists use the word in the form to denote the fol¬ 

lowers of other sects, especially those of the Btahinanical reli¬ 
gion, Cf. Bodhicaryavaiara. p. 434 - 
ml (fiRra: The Panjika says 

%RhiNratftTJr: ..^ aiftg . 

Laftkavatarasutra (ed, S, C. Das and &. C. Vtdyabhushan, Fasc. 
1, IStJO) uses the words and dT*!^ in a similai 

sense. As pointed out by the editors (Footnote, p. 20), the 
word dlcir (as also generally means ‘non-Buddhists', 

who often turn out to be followers of the Brahmanica! schools. 

affj^ jnRH. PW: 4Krf prfjnf (^155^^ 1 

3IT? ^ m ?T*r7lrFliiTftt^; tbid., p. 80; 

»I?Tti^ . T^f!? 

ibid,, p. 93; ^ 1| 

tjrgpli^; WiT: J fhid., p. 116. The Buddhists thus 

use the words dtf5ra,fftr^ and to signify the adherents 

of non-Buddhist, especially Brihmanlcal, .schools of thought, 
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as distinguished from tile members of their own faith, the f?- 
gws, as they are called in the Bodhiearyai’atirapanjikH {see 
above). The Jainas use the word in a simitar sense, 

c.fi„ in Upamitibhavoprapaiiea katha, p. 51— 

; in Jinaprabhas P^vanathastava (verse 14) — 
[Kavyamala, Part VII); in Dhanapala's 
^Sabhapahcasikii—Ffitsin RifN ipsiT sf I 

(Sanskrit paraphrase) ; in 
Hcmacanjdra''s Mahavirastotra (s*eise$ 4 and 20)— 
(Kavyamala, Part VII). 

Generally speaking, the word is used by non^BrShmanical 
writers to denote the followers of the Brihmariie^ religjon. 
In our p[>em it is put into the Tnouih of a Carvika, and if a 
protagonist of the orthodosc faith olso usos it, he does so while 
replying to the Clirvfika.. 

The word in means has this mean¬ 
ing in the expression Cf. Snihkaradigvijaya of Vidya- 

rai>yfl 7. 9; 15. 11; 10. 101, where Samkaro is called 

and the word explained as w^pR:in the comm, of Dh^napati. 
Cf. also Vacaspati on Yogabhasya (Samadhlpada, Sutra 25) — 

1. 12, an luipiement of weaving; the beam of a loom round 
which the cloth as it is woven wraps itself 
Cf. Aryasiipta^tl (verse 443)™airr^Rtzr5|^ 

The word is frequently used in the philosophical literature as 
an illustration, e.g., in Nytyav^tika 4. 1. 21— 

] Rj I iriM rg^q;, girff^ ?Rpf i 

in Samkarabha^a 2. 3. T — *r^ 

sffer* 

5^^ in g[f5^^ 2, 92+ to lift Up, weigh, compare^ etc.; here* weigh, 
Narayami remarks 

He makes a similar remark on Jfiql in 2. 20. 

^f?r is commonly iised+ thou^ Is the regular form. 

M^ha writes in the sense of 'weighing' in 10, 38, 

30 
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Cf. Naisadha 10. 127—SiinUar instances are 

in ^Qnler-'Willimns. In Nai^adlia 7. 79 

the root ineans ‘to resemblOt wish to resemhje, 
rival*! Similarly, it means to resemble' in Magha 6. 4—ga^rflr 

It Ibe p. 

in the sense of ‘lifted up*, ‘overpowered', ‘vanquished’, 
'set at nduj;ht* etc. is used in Moftha 5. 31; 8. 12; 15. 30; 
15. 61. It may, however, be noted that the form ainlweo, 
is used in Naisadha 12. 80 (^: ) in the 

sense of 'raising'. 

9. 152, fromij^'to destroy’ (^iTRr 

17. 70, a eunuch (ssnfl ^ | 

3m*f *l®lcr: ufoi^R 111. The Kamasutra 2. 9 divides 

eunuchs into mole and female —qfTNJSoffit 3W- 

^ etc. Cf. Vararuci’s Ubhayabhisarika (printed in 

Caturbhanil—sr^ lT3HrTO9f T.f^; gjJTtR^I 

I sfijt I The eunuch is here described 

in two elaborate verse.s. The eunuchs played quite an import 
tant part in the sexual life of former times. Haradatta on 
Gautamasutra 2. 6. 15 makes a distinction betvreen and 
#qt *f ^Jnawiilr!. Akka in his comm, 

on Haravijaya 27, 79 remarks —I 
I 

16. 49. 76, 87, a curry (siTOi*Hnniif .. ^ ^ 16. 76). 

pROj (n) 17. 39, in the 

three bamboo sticks tied into one carried by a rebgious men* 

dicant. Cf. ^ ^ I - t^nq^ 

Rig; It Baudhayana quoted by Madha- 

vacarya on Parasara (chap. 2). The word is variously explain¬ 
ed by the commentators. C. P. says «l«fl4t*nwr; 

le., the mode of life of a Yati or a religious mendicant. Vidya- 
dhara and Isinadeva take it to mean 4j i6.tr! A mar^al 

note in the Ms. of IsSnadeva says qwiq q?t*b 

t _ 

Ca:>^upiu?^ta, Vidyadhara and l^nadeva contrast 
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with which they explain as si^^T-T. l^Snadeva ^ya 

^ S C. P, says ^^sncTlf^WAH- Nirayajja, 
oa the other hand, explains as qTg^cT^tl and 
as It is noteworthy that Isanadeva, himself a 

^iva ascetic, does not take to mean a Saiva 

vow, hut rails it 'Bbiigavata or Vai^ava dectTine', 
In this connection we may refer to an interesting state¬ 
ment by Oppert Lo his Introduction to Vaijayanli that there 
is a stone pillar in the VJj^araghavasvamin temple at Tirup- 
putkiill on which are engraved the dgnres of two hermits, 
Yadavaprakisa holding in his hand the Ekadapda or single rod 
as an emblem of the Advaita Sanyasin, and R am a n uja carry¬ 
ing the Tridapdo or three rods as an indication of bis being a 
Visi^tadvaita (or Vai^pava) Sanyasin. We may refer also to 
an impnrtant passage In Prabodhacandrodaya, Act U, which 
runs thus —1(% SjBilfrflmftaZI tp". 

Both the Candrika and Prakh^ commentaries here explain 
as the followers of the Bhedabheda system of 
Vedanta propounded by Bhatiabhaskara. The followers of 
Bhaskara, like those of Eamlinuja, were, in fact, Tridapdins. 
Vardhaniana in his comm, on Nyayakusum^joli (chap 3) 
aays (Chowkhamba ed., p, 6T), and 

Bh^kara himself praises Tridanda in his Bh^ya on Vedanta- 
sutras 3. 4. 2©—^ 

WiM iNlis STtlrPI^nr:. 

The word RrT»T is used in its original sense of '‘three 
sticks tied into one" in JSiakamlla (Harvard ed,, p, 144 j— 

^rfnfTi<; 

also in Sutasaihhita (Jhanayogakhapda), chap. VI, which 
describes the life of religious mendicants, o.g., d-nw,., 

f%T# ?!rfl ffTtroS5;; .HISfr^TTy- 

Hr®? fitiwr^ifTR (’*rt^)s ^ niewwfjptu, 

Cf* K^emendro's Da^vatiracarita—l^T*Rt), 
Varoanavatara, verse 191. v - . 'V 
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According to certain teEXts, the Kutleaka and Bahudaka 
mendicants carry Tridaijda; the Haihsas and Paramahaihsas 
carry only one stick, Cf* " f ^ 

feS-* ifemtl. 

?l ^ ^TTirof " Vl??u and Kanviyana quoted by Amala- 
nanda in Vedantakalpataru (3, 4, 20). See also quotation on 
prfftl and from Skandopur&na in Madhava- 

eSrya’s comm, on Parasara (chap, S). Mat^iavicarya, how¬ 
ever, remarks that according to some, all the four classes of 
rejigious mendicants should carry Tridanda 

1%?^. The following pas- 
sage from the Mahihharata is cited by Midhava and AmalS- 
nanda—^ Ps^ft gPg?! ^ I ’tlWTRlSWsft 
ar^! ^ gMit ti 

The Jaina writer Siddhar^i in his UpamltibhavaptapahcS 
Icftths (p. 547) classes the Trida^din mendicants among here¬ 
tics (^TPPIT^fif^; m-. ^fimaT4TOI*n), and goes on to say- 
rfTjesTf4.^4 <JRtTi I ^ t 

(p. 548). 

The three sticks are supposed to represent the control of 
mind, speech and the senses. Cf. Manu 12. 10, 11 — ^ ti^^slsq 
c:*r^v?pT«i4 ^ I ^ ^ 3^31% n ftRys- 

remarks ^ ^ 

iirar^invsp?r^^vsinia^r*IT. Markandeyapuraqa 41. 22 gives the 
q*Ts as ^.iRvr, and The identical verse is 

found in Skandapur^a (Mahesvarakhapda) 55, 135, 6 of 
Kumarikakhai^a. 

^ 17, 146, (1) the Age of that name; (2) the three saerificUl 

fires (intqt!|, 3ii?sr^lir and 

21. 133, relating to WRT or Siva 

l» tfi* verse in question Nnla is described 
as superior to Cupid who was burnt by the third Vye of Siva' 
V and in this connection Vidyidbara ^ves another 
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explanation, viz,, ‘!oH:iking with three eyes’ or becoming sngry. 
He says ^ (^flT 

^sPi iT I ^ ^ i 

^ JTf To look at some 

one with three eyes* is ft popular expression meaning ‘to be¬ 
come angry*. It is used by $rThaT?a himself in 4. 7G— 

^ See Trans, and Notes, 

liinadeva remarks under 4, 76— ^ ^ 5(^ <5^ atlt 

^ 5l?F. Narayaija adds a^fwS 
(1) a stick; (2) one of the attendants of the sun. ar^ 

^3 1^3 *ffs4 'iftstrnifcr »rfgiir^; a2. 12; *113?^- 

2X. 149. 

^ 9. lA 'what holds or bears' (^\ + ^n. (anritMiHitHI ^ tlV 1%). 

^i5fTTfH (m) 12. 19; 20. 71, thunderbolt. 

19. 4. decaying (4ftsi«l From the root 

Midhaviyadhatuvytti says 

^ 9. 19; 10. 44, Cupid. 

(ri) 16, 98. The word is variously explained. Some take 
it to mean 'a hoUaw dish made of leaves'. Acc. to Jinaraja, it 
is a kind of sweetmeat. See Notes. 

19. 1, extreme old age; decline (laftr 
tiCTfiT=t means 'very old*. Cf. aUo Apararka on Yaina- 

valkya 1. 116, UT remarks gl5FtT^flrTflt ^51nT TSIif* i,,....^^ 

Cf. Manu 2. 137—spttsft ^TT;. The form f^rliTT occurs in 

Puru^dttama’s Vi^n^^haktikalpolata 3. 8—iwfw ’OTSfift ^ 
^ itl O id U l Plrf T Tlic expression ^^nrni is used in 

the sense of ‘dead’ in YasaGtilaka (chap. 4)—^ 

rpp (Vol. n, p. 159), 

KuUuka on Manu 2. 137 says W4T 

lilwt expression ar^snflw occurs in Haria- 
carita (chap. The Samketa 

comm, says 
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19, 61, a name of Panini !!*%), 

^•nnili'-fi 5. 11, see under 

20. 2, dav^'n (fipr+air^. The Sandhi Is regulated hy 
♦arniwg'). an^ means here ‘begimiiug’, ‘prelude^ and is 
used in a similar sense in Mar^acarita— 

BTJ^ ; fTwIpT in Anyoktimuk- 

talata (verse 2>—flf tffoT: (Kavya- 

mala, Part U, p, 01); and in Jahlana's Mugdhopade^ (verse 
62>—(ihid.. Part VIII}. 

19. 55, a barber S^: ). 

'Die word Is used in this sense in Ya^astilDka (chap. 3) — 

cNr^^nfr sn*? »bi?r 

tlPR: . The word occurs in another place 

in tlie same chapter—?r^T5?(«, 
where the comm, explains it as meaning *a barber* or 'a Ciu^- 
dalaV Une word Is used in the latter sense in Manu 5^ 83. 
K^asvamin and Hemacandra derive the word thus in the 
sense of 'a barber—%i Ctc^ g^Pi^i?t. 

(m. n.) 2. 17,11. 129, time, Malli quotes Visvako^a <f^s sfp^ ^ 
Cai^upandita differs. See his gloss on 11. 129, 

18. 120, caus. of consecrate, initiate; here, 

induce, impel ^ fjrafSfR^^FPT 511*1131.). 

5:^TS<T 22. 13S, hurt, oppressed. The sufHx is by 911^' 

Cf Magha 2. 11. 

, Uiq. 

21. 43, a long wreath The word 

is variomly spelt in the Mss. as 3?pTi;, 3=^1^ etc. The word 
primarily means a kind of harmless snake (Tr[^). CSgdu- 
pai^dita and Vidyadhara explain it as Jsana- 

deva remarks g*%5i ^iVt I ^ \ 

?^*niiWcf I Narayaiia remarks 

m tlwrn^?i^5(TSTfr^ gyr^rf^ gBjuqi I 

'1% !i^5fT^' |Sf ^1 g#3(fr% gKjrr 
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2. 23, poor, destitute 

^TTUftT 9. 22, send some one as a messenger ff 

1. 58, a parljcular curl of hair on the neck of a horse (PftTT- 
Fwf?5?^:). The word is found in Vasavadatta— 

^ ; in YasastUaka (chap. 2) — 

^^(1 d M W;. V^nudharmottarapurai^a {Part 11) 

says il^f iP* 11* 1®. 


12. 93, from 'a conflagration oi the regions of the sky’ 

regarded as an evil omen |0:). The phe¬ 

nomenon is referred to in Kumara 15. %— 
g4 ; and in Magha 15. 21— 

^ Matsyapuraija (333. 8) men¬ 
tions among the abnormal phenomena which forebode 

ill to the state. The phenomenon in question is a lurid, red 
colour spreading in the regions of the sky; and Brhatsaihhita 
explains that when it b yellow, it indicates peril for the king, 
and brings disaster to a country when it has the glow of fire 
«lidf 'T^nJT jmWi; 31. 1>. The 

word ^1]^ occurs in Sfhatkathamanjarl 9. 2. 3—M 

1 11 ; in Harpaearita 

(chap, 6) —I 5 ^ 

[sRiTfiT flltm;; in Mankhaka 19. 59 —^ 

^ ?si|TJ|fr4*r[tftl I in Kidambari (Pun-abhiga)— atraff- 

Ramaya^a {Sthiliprakarapa) 28. 13—qk- 


{^*.'5' f5> cig'n-n i ^5119*i 1 , 

15, 42 ^ from a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 

and Venus with the moon regarded as highly auspicious for 
hirths. The word is variotisly spelt See Notes. The word 
occurs in Magha 13, 22— 

The verse — quoted by Vidyadhara 

(see Notes) b quoted also by Malti In his comm, on 
Magha and attributed to KalylctavarmaiiH It b found also in 
SrlnSthabha^^s Ko$thIpradipa (edited in Bengali character by 
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Pt. Radhavallablia), and gives a wider definition, aceardlng 
to which when there are two planets, excepting the son, in the 
twelfth and the second place respectively from the moon, the 
Yoga is called DurudhariL In the Nai^adha verse in question 
DamayantTs lace with the two ear-rings is fancied as the moon 
attoided by two planets (sratf^ W 

I fiW^W3F*tH mm ^<1 gt u)- 

carita (chap. 3) compares the ear-rings to Venus and 
Jupiter, but omits the reference to the moon— 

0. 61, a gardener. From ^tK, a fertiliser. Cf. 21.153— 
^ 5 ®?^:- 

w) means ‘fertilised with smoke'. See also Nara- 

yaija under 17. 220. Nirayaqa derives thus— 

i^T^W ' dsr fsn^; 5?. I" sentence ^- 

6. 61 he construes the word also as 
but this meaning is not appropriate. MaUi alone reads 
^5i^s^r'T5ft(TT and explains as ‘nurse’, but his reading is 

corrupt and not supported by the other commentaries. Nara- 
hari explains as qT^ir^TT. Ms, C of the commentary 

of CaridupilqditB has but this is against 

the reading of A which reads 

16* 52, the sun. The twelve forms of the Sun are men¬ 
tioned in the following verse cited by Narayajja— ^?jSl=[Tq- 
jfoft I ^ II In Sl^^h* 

ffrflpl^r^rp7%; 18. 115, the ‘sun’ means also the Ida artery 
and the ‘moon’ the PingalS. See Narayotia. 

gfrqr 13, 37. doubt, uncertainty, 

the illusion of seeing two moons due to an eye 
disease called Timirat also produced by pressing the eye cor¬ 
ners. 3Tf%?r r^^^-ilwrrl^r?; 13.42; 

ita igr PT T^ 15. 51. The ex¬ 

pression is frequently used in philosophical literature as an 
illustration of illusion, e.g,. in Sribhasya 1. 1. 1—g 
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anH. fJrian?RTi'^ffiTtj*r55I t si'imin pmj(nnc^n 5 i 

SSihkarabhi^a 2. 1. 27—5T 4ll^^i<lif^dH ^lytl i 

ST^ ^ *R% t Parama- 

rthasSra (verse 227 says ?SlP?f Mf%«s 

The Yogficira Buddhist who regards knowledge as the sole 
reality says that to see a difference between knowledge and 
its object is to see two moons in one—-ITt** 
?li^: I I] (quoted in Bhimati). "nie 

idea is found also in other texts, e.g,, YogahhS^a (Samadhi- 
pada) —^gqi^ gg 

WMnr^; Yogavasjs(lia (Stbitiprakarana) 35. 36— 
gHijwn ?qfR«mT I fifqp^rstnwfn Td+ntfl^fSidT ii (ref. to tmiT) j 

I II 

ibid., 40. 33; l ^PT- 

It ibid., 45, 18, #frn:: t 

tl ibid., 34, 40 and other 

passages. Vivaraijaprameyasamgraha (V, S. S., p, 37) refers 

to as being produced by pressing the eye with a 

finger—^rtTT ^var^^Rirt*(rsnl*(i 

The expression is extremely rare in Kavya literature. 
Cf. KMinendra's KavlkantliabhBraija (chap. 5)— 

^*[T IW W^Kr^trfu.,..jfl^fqfifcT^Rinvk'sn^'T, JTI^ WfT, 

^ dHkiylfi^: it Kadambari (Pvrvabhaga) 

refers to the Timlra disease as the cause of seeing a black 
spot bigger than it actually is—^it 
tiltt iwRr. 

In Greek literature the idea of seeing double is found to 
imply frenzy or madness. In the Bacchae of Euripides, Pen- 
theus, Inspired by Dionysus with frenzy, exclaims that he sees 
two suns, and a double Thebes and a double citadel (fear mm 
hornn moi duo nien fielious dofcd, etc.). Cf, 'the vision of two 
nionn ?^ seen by a drunken person—Bernard Shaw's Preface to 
5aint Joan. 


31 
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1. 16. in P“**^ “ 

pr«saion is rare, but found in Padmapiirar>a (PStSlaklwj^ 52. 
37)^^TttSJTCi%f3c:. Cf. Assamese W, side; auction. The 
expression fsCWST? would be ^ in Assamese, 

^q^'r 22, 99, a river. 

3. 56, a verse of the ^veda used in kindling the sacrificial 
fire, same as 

^TCiI 9. 3, one that owes samething, a debtor, in ^ 

TnUTTTO f% trotis^raiTfiT). Narayaua says 

WtriT: 'atgrodrsprl^^^rc—» iRl l 

Under the above Sutra, Tattvabodhini refers to Sriharsa’s 

use of the foinn 'IT^. 

iqrfl 1. 72, the pace of a horse gt*W: 

tjjrn? 15. 29, a censer ( 1 ^ 711511*1 ^ 

vi|5i5HJnct (intrans.) 1. 81, smear the hands with dust 

.> 11 ^ 555 ^). 

15. 49, a continuous series (). NSrayajja 
and Jinaraja remark that it is a vernacular word. JinarSja 
mentions as a variant and derives it from * <ifn'4i4^ * 

He quotes Hemacandra imt'. The word fre¬ 

quently occurs in Kavya literature, e,g. in Mankhaka 14. 2; 
12. 50 —; i* BakramSyana Act 9 
(Prakria passage )—1 in Haravijaya 3. 
44—in Rasamanjarl ; and in 

other works of a later age. 

19. 41, a bard; a minslrel; a panegyrist. Hemacandra 
says *nr: Cl. Tdakamafijari—qtTt^qtq ti;^; 

3Pri 5;H 5*f I 

Cf. also Kuttaiuniata, verse 
897—TOT^; 'nns The derivation of 

the word is not dear. Hemacandra, relying on the literal 
meaning of the word, describes qR as an ill-clad person wear¬ 
ing only a small piece of ioin-doih. But it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether shabby persons wearing rags urere employed by 
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kings to awaken them in the morning in melodious strains.'* 
The word ^1^^^ ia a respect, and these bards, in 

our poem, allow themselves considerable liberty of speech (see 
Nai?adha 19. 21, 24). KuBanimata (verse 559) seems to imply 
that a is a well-to-do person— ^' 

iJTlfr •Tlfe'l: < n 

It 13 . however, probable that these Nagna bards were some¬ 
times Jfllna mendicants- The word ^ means also 0 Jaina 
mendicant, and it is remarkable that there is another word 
which also means both "a bard' and ‘a Jaina mendi- 
canr. VisvaprakSM, for instance, says '»fR|i ^ 

JT^nm^MT: % =nT^: Anekar- 

thasamgraha say the same thing, while Kesavasvimin gives 
only and as the meanings of Trikai>da- 

BCfo says ?[?r JTW ^ The double meaning of the two 

words JTB (or and seems to suggest that 

Jaina mendicants sometimes served as bards or panegyrists, 
(m) 9. 84. the month of Srivaiia. 

(m) 9. 84, the month of Bltadra. 
iTPT^ 18, 15, a peg in the wall; here a perch 
Caj^upaiK^'ita explains the word as 

5. 89, (1> =r + (2) surrender to the king (e.g. 

property). Naraya^ says 

(m) 2. 28. an arrow; acc, to Narayaqa, a thin ar row sh ot 

through a tube (JTfeSi)—'<Tf^ ^ ST^I^ 

See 21. 151. where also and *11 are used, Vidya- 

dhara explains sn^fl^ as JT^WiRlvi, 

IT. 146. (1) 5T + i-o* (2) the two 

Aivins. The latter meaning occurs also in 10. 45 —smr^t 
<i,e. giTp4^^Fff*r.) 44-:!W^3(fl. 

3 . 43, a merchant with whom gpods are left in deposit 
(jT^T ra^4tH< l 8 l f44| lgf^%). Narojuna says 

Moeha (18. 16) desctibci Naena barda as sinfims dw exploits oi 
berm on the battlefield. 
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In Smftj PlftT, as opposed to q. v., is 

an open deposit entrusted to some one personally (^ 
^TtT'IBT Mitaksara 3. &T). 

(m> 1. 58, the neck of a horse. See under 

PiPi«»Rl, 7, 43, perform Nirajana or the ceremonial 
waving of lights round an object of worship or an idol; also 
round a person or horses and elephants as an auspicious act 
( fniw fl )• For the various forms 

of this word see Not^ 7, 43, ^e word is also used 

in Naisadha. e.g., 11, 77 {iTSf 1^% ^tmr, 

1-10 ( rtra sfRF^r ; 1.144 (qq;fqq. 

%r>UTt ^JPTcTf and 2, 26 ( 

I 'I'fdir.l aW^'4qr*J'fc(i). The word occurs In Devipuriqa 59.2S- 
sftTT^R JWlrtBM dHWdi^llRli I 'fst *ljh (1; 

In Caluhsa^yupacaramonasapujaslotra (Kavyamala, Part 9) 
tflWi^rt^.i’iniPif^fltrfgfqtn ^hIt: ^Tlrrtcqrqfirr^'* 

itt in Ya^tiJaka 3. 477 —-qYtF^Rr^qiq^ 
H^tKT I 

l^^rTEftpS^^IR (f^5R?5 t|; in BalarSinayai^ 9. 52 — 

; .... .-.....{i[^TOnTg^3t?^[srRa ^ 

^^5t^l3Prdt: II; in Yadavabhyudaya 5, 38; 8. 11_iT^t^* 

sfttiywHHiiTi: ii;^irrf?qip^fiT^ tnm^^ , 

fsrtV^i *nrf’nfn!T3itT'qR5IT^ H- in PrabodHacandrgdaya 

2. 8-WfS^W ^ r ^1^1% ^qTat- 

diverse other texts. 

The KirSjana ceremony was originally military in charac¬ 
ter. being performed by kings on the eve of an expedition 
usually in the autumn, TJie object was the purification of the 
army and the elephants and the horses that formed part of it. 
Hariv amsa says while describing the autumn— 

(^4W: ( a?=qt55TO?rfJr3l3T; Tf^i; |, 

Vi^nuparv'a 16. 33- A sUnilar reference i$ found in Pad- 
mapuraqa (Patilakhanda), which describes how KantimaK 
performed Nirajana in honour of her husband Pu?kala on the 
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eve of his departure on a warlike mission 
«iP(t*j?A etft I ifkrsri^r ^ 

i03-3). The word has a similar significance 
ia Nai^dha 1. XO —B ihau;^ the 

verse admits of another construction. Cf. JatnkamHS {Har¬ 
vard ed.) , pu 2 IS— f ^H . 

and Magha 17* 16. on which Malli remarks 

^cJnmr:. 

The military character of the ceremony finds prominence 
in Brhatsamhita (chap. 44)^ which prescribes the Nirijaoa of 
horseSp elephants and men in the month of or K^Uka^ 

and lays stress on the rites connected with the honses in par¬ 
ticular. The prie^ pierces the earthen figure of the foeman 
with a ^ar. and the king sets out on his expedition,*^ The 
Nirajana ceremony was essentially a Santi or a rite to 
counteract evil tnfiuences, Brhatsamhitn says— ^f#[TiR4fert 
Gradually it lost its military character! hut continued 
as a propitiatory rite. Rucipati in his comm, on Anarghara* 
ghava 2. 10 says i The 

circular waving of lights was a special feature of the Nirajana 
ritual, and that before idols is abo know^n as arKifIrC, popu¬ 
larly called In Kavya poetry the word is often u^d 

in the sense of ^illumination*; '’adoration as with waving lights'* 
In Nabadhe 2, 26 (quoted above)! the expression 

means *a vessel revolved round the face of a person to 
w'ard oflf the evil eye\ See Notes 2. 26* 

K$irasvamin gives the following derivation of the word: 

The latter construction is the more probable. The 
word is derived from Pf:+lr^, Magha uses the form 
17* 16. 


]^. K^triLSvamiTi on Anuir^ Z B. B5 that Nirajana ii fallowed by 
a rite called I/Dhlbhislra to be perforrned before the Atfirtlag of ihe expi.^ 
dition, 
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7, 6S» (1) (adj.) without any pain; (2) (n) a hole, 
fru^ 21. 126, inarticulate (a musical term). * Rri^ 

Vidyadhara remarks a ai.*! uti'sil 

ftiElT nqf%. 

22. 15, peel ofl (ffWf^tnRT irfel' 

v). The verse 22. 15 is regarded by Karaya^a as an 
interpolation. 

15. 8, faultless, pure (wg . 

Nirayai^ia remarks—3^ ^^<4^1:. Cf. 5%; 3«iKi 
Mankhaka 2. 7. 

Prtip 7. 69, helpless )- 

:ft^F3W-«n* see under 

11. 96, illiunined, made radiant (fft +i<;<!I'i- 
4fntn •fivl^^rsRn,), Cl. stii sfl^rfSid ^ — 5 ^ 1 ^ 51151 ' 

■'tiHdl Mankhaka 16. 9; tRTlwftrfif 

trrsR:, wi^?n: Anargha- 

raghava Z, 10, 

2. 40, a region, a country *Rf 

17. 116, a religioiis student who never marries 
and lives all his life in the house of a guru «aiggF# 3 

«: I t ). Cf. Yajnavalkya 1. 49 — 

Apariirka remarks S?tt ^ 

I € gsTTMi^w s(%4T fnn9^. 

< 1 ^ (m> 22. 5, the house of a low-caste Sahara (SRITfl^^fTWr- 

«mtfa...). Cf, Ya^tiloka, chap, 5. 

22. 19, wide 75r5ncw 5nii^ ^ 

15 . 14. a shred of doth 5T^:J. 

16. 27, a spitoon JTi^5i3 The 

word occurs in Haravijaya 32, 10—93^pC^nn^3j5i Fimi*qi^ • 
In Padmapurajja (Pilalakha^jda 41. 127—W ? 
^ W 9 d>Sp4»l ») 'The form occurs in Sanikaradigvijaya IS. 

173—. 

9. 81, a woman who chooses her htisl^d herself. 
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(U a leaf; (2) a challenge, Jn TSf to challenge to a 

controversy, same as Strictly speaking, 

is a written declaration delivered to a rival asserting one's own 
superiority over him; hence 'to give a ' * means ‘chal¬ 

lenge’. Vidyadhara remarks in his gloss on 7. 93—31131^; 

^ tR "nni. The word 

Occurs more than once in the Nak^dha, and both mea n ings 
‘leaf’ and 'challenge* ace employed, e.g. in 7. 93 — 

?n WlPl (Nariyana remarks <nn{®T ’iJfiwr^rPr I 

at^sfq I See also Notes); in 10. S2— 

W ^15*1 (where means also See Notes), 

In 14. 66—the expression means 'to 
challenge', hence ‘to surpass'. Narayapa remarks afST; fWil. 

The expression is extremely rare in the 
earlier poets, It is used in Brhatkathamahiari 9. 1. 664— 

(5T:); in Moharajaparajayn 3. 57— 

and in Abhayadeva's Jayantavijaya 1. 52 — 

sgT^JT I \\ 

CL also TilalMjnanJarT—^nTsT 5f?5^Ti%7nRr 

The following verses contain actual Patras or chaUenges deli¬ 
vered by scholars in Vfriting to rival Pa^di*®*” 

H cT,— I 

IL Quoted in Ke£avamisra’s Alamk^aSekhara. Cf. 
also Prahhavakacarita (Mahendrasuri Prabandha)—^ trat- 
1 uFo*! ITRlfiPI^; I) fr^’fJT —- 

iji7i*pnrf 15^, fT5>(TT!W*r<?^ ngvl^t: 

1^! I swiffn; ITft m(mt 

qtf: ^ II 2r:^sfq ifinqt i ?w- 

It ^ l ;pnr 

iFfrnwsn) trr^^Tf Prt ^ 11 - -fVfcinT 

qr^ fqtra !T?I I *rfif qifw 

11 etc. It w'ill be seen that Patras or Patralambas 
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were often delivered at royal Murt^ wbere disputatL<}[i$ qf 
rival u:iUaLly took place. 

TO (^) 22- 0, (1^ a (2) red dots m the face or trunk of 

an elephant. 

'fW?f lA 70. act Uke milk 

qri^ IT. 193, m a religious vow involving a fast of 

twelve days. Cl *Tg; iq ^lft^ r 3 17. 93. 

4. 70, overabundance 

21 . 127^ (1) seandsJ^ ^2) an instrument with which a lyre 
ia played iir%sipTfT f^%TT The seven- 

stringed lyre is mentioned also in Magha 6. 9 and 

Nai^dha 15. 44. 

7, 101 (2), (1) one that has refmed heels ^ (2) secure 
or free from attack in the rear. Sec also 
*Tfife 16. 112p service; attendance; caresses I 

22, 14 % a rice cake stuffed with sesamum li¬ 
ft NarSyana gives as an e<|UivaIeni Cf. 

^jTRTt Devlpur^a, chap. 50. 

iM? 10. S3, (1) story, narrative "TTPl^rir q# I 

(2> a leaf. In the latter case, the word may verywell mean 
*red lac paint\ JinaraJa says ^ 

This meaning is mentioned by Naraya^ also, 
qft (m) 17. 16S^ thunder* 

17. ISS^ (1) a pair of Kusa blades used at sacrifices for 
purifying and sprinkling clarified butter qftifT- 

NarSyano quotes Katylyana—atnrfr 
(2> The word may here mean also "a doth lor straining Soma 
juiced It is used In this sense in Vedic texts, e.g. Taittlriya- 
samhita 1. 8. 21—^: qft: 37^^ iri^gcfs, Saya^ 

quotes Taittiriya Brahmajria 1. 8, 5~ v[^^u | gatft 1 ^ 

^ 5^f^, and remarks ?fhfk 

TTO (adj.) 6. 39, what sees or looks on Also 

18. 122. 

(gvf^prr 0, 6B, marriage. 
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<Tt^ 16. 11, a volume or current of water ^ 'TT^^ITCTU)* 

Cf. iV 15, SB. 
qptr^JTT 14 37, in 

Sar&£>\^ti takes DamayanU tn Uie middle of the passage 
before the suitors seated in the Svayaihvara hall and 'makes 
her a ', Le., makes her stand before the suitors, 

(1) Karayana explains the word as meaning ^a deity of the 
road* being a stone idol of Dui^i worshipped by 

travellers h ft I Tl 1 *1 m S^t)* 

explanation is similar— jrn. He 

remarks ^TT^IT^ Vidyadhara also explains 

as and remarks—^n^^rjirf ff inufn^ 

ht. travellers’ Durga, thus means an idol of Durga in¬ 
stalled on the roadside and worshipped by travellers. A very 
similar reference is found m Har^carita (chap. 2) ivhich 
speaks of an image of KatyayanI or Durga, engraved on a tree 

at the entrance of a fore^f and saluted by wayfarers 

Rf-MTd^ .. P,. 

was thus a as explained by Namyana* and in 

this connection we may refer to Hemacandra’s Etvyasraya 
Kavya 7, 34, which describes a certain king as worshipping 
the deities of the road during his march against a rival^— 
Abhayatilaka in his comm, remarks 

References to a Wayside Goddess are met with in Greek 
hterature, Pausanias says in his Description of Greece HL 14. 
9 that the Greeks of Colophon sacrifice a black female puppy 
to the Wayside Goddess (Enodios)* More InteresUng is the 
reference to Alliena as Keleutheia ('Lady of the Road' or 
‘Goddess of Paths') in Fausanias Til. 12. 4, her sanctuary be¬ 
ing located at Sparta. Ulj'sses is said to have set up the image 
of Athena and named her Goddess of Paths, after he had 
vanquished the wooers of Penelope in the race. He founded 
three sanctuaries of the Goddess of Paths at some distance 
from each other. See Pausanlas fLDeb)^ VoL 2, p. 72 and 
Frazer’s Trans., Vol. 1, p. 15L 

(2) Nariya]ria gives tmother expianation of 
He explains it as a travelling image of Durga, and refers to 
the idol of Dui:;ga carried on a platform in the streets on festive 


dZ 
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occasions. This enstom is, in fact, still followed in Bengal aiwi 
Assam on the Vijayadasaml day of the great Durgapiija fes^ 
tival. See Trans. We may refer also to the description of the 
Ralhayatra of the Devi in Devipurarta (chap. 31 h which 
speaks of the idol of Durga as being taken round in procession 
in a richly decorated chariot. A similar procession la dearribed 
in Skandapuraj>a (Prabhasakhapd®') hi connection with the 
worship of the Yogesvari form of Durga (chap. 83 of Prabbi- 

sak^tramahatjnya) » It is, however, doubtfiil if 
has anything to do with isuch customs^ and the first explana¬ 
tion of the word seems to be the right one. 


qTTOT 22. IM. swallowing R4[fJI. 

'TT^fiTcfr, in perfection in charity 

5, 11), Niriya^ suggests the following derivation of ‘IRfifFTT'' 

^ 

qrtiftra ^ratni^ is a Buddhist 

tenxL It is one of the ou'dinal virtues or ParamitSs of the 
Buddhists. Cf. BodhicarySvatarapahjikS, p. 347-*-f^ 
!t9rqn:&l'n ^a'nTftr'Tmfhfl^RT 

iwftT tflPdMKfildiTfiTWrr «n^T^n:RntTtTfiir*Rf?t. ‘The Kathasarit- 


sagara (Taranga 72) illustrates six Paronitiis 5fiw, tpiT, 
and 3?! ) by means of suitable stories. Cf. fpf ^7^ 
!rt37=qt 1 ^ II 

ibid., 72. 3B2, The Paramitas are illtistrated in a similar 
fashiou in K^cmendra's ErhatkathSmofijarT (9, 1, 496 ff.). Cf, 


also Mattavil^prahasana (T. S. S.)— 


12, 60. an attendant (^TqTft>nf^50» 
qrfwi^ln? 9. 134, an attack by an enemy In the rear; here used 
figuratively (*ff iI'lva fit 

10. 129, the song of the cuckoo supposed to represent the 
fifth note of the gamut mroiliTli. 

fta 9. 124. what drinks M 3^). Also 

6. 34; 16. 90: 4. S8. 

(m) 21. 153, a kind of sugar-cane, 

gtBnffgr^? 15.13, in STTRlH4'l'Hriig*ret|fgW *113 

g«nf or is a ceremonial 
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rite performed on an occasion like a marriage or birth to 
remove the influence of unfavourable planets from the 
auspicious day. Ct Horadotta on Gautamadharmasutra 2. S. IT 

. .) 

feirt 

In our poem the occasion is Danmyantl’s marriage. C£. 

Anafgharaghava 2. 33—sj^rjirar 5WITl* *lir*5fir^ 

'ig<J<Wi5. Hudpati remarks fitT 1<I5S 

[Wifff Tni,3wrTS^*T!?7^^[^*r%, Cf» also Brahmapurana 72, 15— 

(m) 21. 37, the aromatu; resin commaitJy known aa Guggulu 
hurnt as incense before idols (tlilg^: gw#S<W'?)■ 

a kind of flower-dyed red doth w’om by the married 
couple on the fourth day of the marriage 
22,10). Naraya^a remarks Tfsi^rfV^NftferTPt 

?r9Tfoi SRTI^wJr qft5F5*r 

6ti^ qft'dqJrT ffir See also Notes. It will be seen thnl 

the festive occasion o! vvetiring this doth was called 

The word is extremely rare, but the custom of wearing 
red clothing in marriage is some tiroes referred to. We find 
in Abhayadeva^s Jayantavijaya that a red doth is presenttd 

to the biidegroom on his arrival at the bride's place^ ttf: 

1 t| 

13. 82. Red clothing (t^R^TiT:) is brought for the purpose of 
a marriage in Raicickhara'a Viddhaialabhaiijtka (Act 4). ed. 
JivSnanda, p. 134. Cf. Janaklhnraqa 5. 51— ftdi • 
fvf ; Nagananda, Act 4: 

'Ci.’w*! 20, 145 Ill'll s»fl ^ ^ ?Pifls ft*n^<Ry). NarSyana explains 
the w’ord as iT?TqST53q?qift?r, means 'to cry aloud,* 

5ii*JT=^fitfci 'ifiu'Tifl Upamilibhavaprapahca kathh, 

p. 3T4; I nft ,ptf r ^gnivpj^ 

ibid., p. 483; n ^ g^^swr^-ilT ibid., p. 543; 

*TW3 ^ Udayasundarl- 

kathi, p. 75 (G, O. S.)t tqjir; ibid.; 5;ir*r|q ?Tgi?r- 

*ra5n STcPfif gj4dji%’ II Candxapra- 

bhacarita S, 38, 
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yitfl 2, 23, in a coUyriutt stick (^ra^RT^I^). 

Tbe word is explained also as 'a doe,” See Notes, 

(mtrans.) 22. 2T, move or spread in all directions; over-- 

flow .Narayana saya 

3rf.t5f5RTH. Cf. Vainanapuraija 20. 46— ^feRTHjf 
JTl^iCSfir 4l‘t5?r% The same work (62. 46) uses 

the irregular form 

4m 1 S7, m^si^ ^ rWiwC. irhir is the siae of a 

man with his arms and hands uplifted. 

!Pn'>i(m) 19. 11, a terrace In front of a building (jprui^^E) 

1. 4, teaching ( 3P4Tf^W^T-^T^H'4l<,“li). 

JT?rr^ 12. 196, blind Used 

in this sense in Bhigavata I, 13, 29— a^l-^ffffvTtf) > 

in DvisandhanakSvya 13. 16, where applied to Havana or Jara- 
sondha, it means and applied to the Kalpatam, 

means Uf. Manoduta (verse 115)— an^ 

^ ®ii5Rrt^ (addressed to Duryodhana). Here, Jt?rE»f!isr 
refers to Dbilar^^tra (Kavyamala, Part XIII), 
ll%«5TfipET 6. 45, a refiection, 

21. 63. giving 13Tt irflrTfTln), 

9- lit ^ The messenger (Nala) had 

said that he could not tell his name as it was against the cus* 
tom prevailing among the great to do so. DamayantI rephed 
W’ilh a that she, too, could not talk with him as U was 

against the custom prevalent among women of birth. See 
Notes, Naray(u;;ia uses the word in his gloss on 20. 

I2i~- Jinaraja remarks ia h.i£ 

gloss on S. 112—efti HHttfriff 
The word is variously spelt and not probably used 
anywhere else in Kavya Uterature. It occurs in the 
following introductory verse of Se^anantacirya's comm, 
on SasadharaV Nyayasiddhintadipa (Pandit, Vol. XXV, 
1903)—^ ?nTf^ 'IHHyW'fT- 

ws«r s5tF«n I ^g: !rilrff^gfHl5t3 gwi trw: 

|| The word is sometimes 
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found in later philosophioa] treatUes, e.g., in Venkatanitba'a 
Nyayaparisuddhi— 14d 1W (Chow- 

kbamba ed-, 234). 

9. 37 ( oppo^tioQ, refutation. 

Sritl^; 20. 161, emphatic for gg:. Nirayaija saya ^35" 

gin * fRf l g|ggftwl*r:. 


5. 135, (1) a promise- (2) the sacrificial formula a|?5 
spoken by the Agnldhra priest in reply to the Adhvaryu priest 
who addresses him by saying sff wnn. aPSufi! is usually called 
in sacrificial language. Cf. Satya^dba^rautasutra 
2. 1— 3^5 The commentator Mahadcve 

remarks l ^ ^flTJgJTirrTfg Sayana In his 

comm, on TaittiriyasaihliitS (Anandasrama ed.) 1. 6. II says— 

I siTTtftH jn^rtriiii^Ert iri?r ?Tfcr 

6: trtftrfir i t ^ 

^5d5M:. Sec also l^otes (Elxtracts). 

JjfiroHr 14. 31, a curtain 


!1i^^ 6. 58, Niirayana takes the word in its usual sense of ’a 

street’, hut this meaning b hardly appUcahlc here. Dama- 
yanfi’s Sabha is described as being located on a bejewelled 
platform of the of the royal palace (Rt 

Herea^*^ means'antechamber', 
'entrance’, ‘corridor.’ Can^upaq^ita sajrs sfitneft 
Narahari says The word seems to be used in 

the above sense in Udayasundarikaiha 

and in Abhinanda’a Ramacarita 17. 9—^t[' 4 *uil*|Jli 7 STHt»i*ir Sirfl’* 
Kl^iTsnwt. The word is used in a similar sense in 
Syamilaka’s Padataditaka {in — . .. 


The word Is often used in the sense of 'a fortified gate or 
door', 'a gateway’. In this sense 3iTl^ is practically the same 
as dtgr, bis gloss on L 22 and Kjira- 

svamin on Amara 2. 2, 16 explain iilgt as Srutasagora 

does the same in his comm, on Yasastilaka (chap. 4>— 
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!JtTl*flfirtUl'«ll^'* Cl 
I lllTi It 

Candraprabhecarita 2. 129; ...... -*» 

.. 

Tilakainafijari; fouiolid^TRfirrci'l;■ 

ibid,; ^ fiTfE^TTR W ^mi^- 

Vikraniankadevacarita 9. 105; =lpftrTtrOT7Wi 
W [ m ralW: Wi^^nrr^: Devipurijja 

72. 139, 140; lnMEf.iu f^ ibid. 03. 90; 

Surathotsava 1. 25* Cf.aba 
I sraTtft Sf:^; i WTTt^t 

^rRfn?; Jmamairidai^a^s Kumarapaliiprabandba 
quoted by Dalai in his Introd. to Rupaka^alka {G^ O- S.); 

SJTOC!?rftfe^ fkim^ TiJakamanjarL 
The word occuj^ in its Prakrta fomi in Kouhala’s Lllaval Ux 
cannection with ihe establishment of a royal eamp, and 
seems to mean *a gateway^ or ^a hotitidary walF or *a 
partition^ I 

(verse 732). In verse 688 

means *a door-keeper\ *a sentry^ ^ \^ occurs in its 
Prakrta form also in MfCchakalLkfl, Act VIU: trr^n^- 

The reference seems to he to a tower (per¬ 
haps gopwra) in front of the palace where the &akSra 
proposes to imprison the Cela- Cf. Assame^ 'the front 
entrance of a compound'* 

verbal noun from STf^q, 21. 97. 

snn^^ 9. 37, the composition of a commentary or gloss (iT^iffTPH- 
*J!TTO^ 

mmig IT* 20S, the sum 

rnrm 19. 12, killing- CL Haravijaya 43, 58*^ ift^ f|w- 

i^ifrcTT 2. 21, dosing of the eyes: sleep (33[?5fTt.. 

14. DhfOTiilftya in his KfimamMa (Eaiuiras, IftSO) »y* 

MuKlpn in his AnekKrthodlnkB tPdAnn, 1947) givei mid 
am^ng the meanings ef ^jm 5Rfr^ \ 
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ir&C 16. 86, a kind of broth. Narayajja says 

ijfi; 14. 62, the nsme of a sage said to be a friend of Indra, in 

jjTt Tt ?ram ^ 5R1 ^t, where there Is an indirect 

reference also to the usual meaning of the word 'the founder 
or dean of a gotra', ‘one of a group of sages associated with 
the sage who actually founds a gotxa i,e. a family or a line.' 
Cf. MadhavBcarya on Parasara (chap, 2) — fJhnJRtT^^ 

^sjjrg^^fsnm I fRi Jn?T— 5 * 11 ^^ sjfiret- 
flPTflf I 3f(T fi ra3'if?t?nr t 4l agsig l WlOi regard 
to the first meaning, see Harivaihia (Vi$iiuparva 96. 54 S.)— 
aft ?r etc. i^lakaj^ttha remarks- 

TTVrrri Harlvaih^ represents Pravara as a hghting sage. 
In Parijataharartacampu 5. 27 ff., he is described as 6ghting 
ou India’s side to save the Padjata tree—iTf^; 31^; Sbpi^snfl'tT 
51W flr^arajr; 5. 27. 

22, 77, 'one of the seven courses of wind ^id to cause 
the motion of the planets’ (Apte). Here it is personified 


!rrripEf(5Rf75^) 16. 102, a 

The Puru^k^a comm. (12th cent.) on Daix'a (p. 123, T. S. S.) 


derives the word [roin or 'to speak', and 

remarks-^' '.SRf|: 1 EHirq 

sntR ’ Ti?r I «i<fa %ft 

' \ wm amf ^nfttrer" 1% I 

The Pravalhikm) in qtiestion are given in full in Sankhayana- 
srautasutra 12. 22- The earliest use of this vrord would thiis 
seem to be in Vedic ritual literature. K^irasvamin and Hcma' 
candra derive the word as (u<|rt44) JfTSif 

which hardly gives any meaning. The root 
is mentioned by Puru^akara, but the latter does not connect 
it w'ith Purusakara says, for instance, 

^rssT: t_*r Jtnn^ 1.g 1 

JItffiRT 9 . 96, made, brought into being (iTTg SRTf^). 
a^, in wsitt means ‘the palm of the hand stretched 

out and hollowed' (Apte) IS. 12, Tooking 

at him eagerly with their large eyes.’ NarSyaija says 
^tg^JTTwn 5iHf?pfint(....SigfiniW»lTtqiamft6T<Si!i3Ff 
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Cf, 20. 11, 12—t,<.,?ra%wnfit^W*T 
iT'PjJI.JPrcfrTflfrtMCl. also fim Mankjiaka 11.24. 

5. 66, beauty ( 


!5?fwr 2. 31. a pitcher used as a support In swimming. 

^r<r^ 2. 95, a grarnmoLical proposition; the statement of a 

grammatical problem^Mi fhvr; l^tftTP^Mifqi^T). See Notes. Cf. Pra- 
bandhacintamoni—STT grt^nsri gft ‘Ol'TPlSinitt’Tt'TTWJItlt 

'h4).'^ItHtwM??T(^riPikriliJ;, p. 121 (Stmghi ed. 1933) 
14. 7, the acquisition of a result; success ff fjsiTT- 

m W >1^ 1n4HT*t^qT:). Can^upan^ta says 
3?^:. Narayana says 

'BllSr? (n) IS, 118, condensed Juice of the sugar^'cane. Occurs in 
Apastambadharmasutra 1. 5. IT. 19- 


'filfrtip, a slice, a piece 16, 82; 

20. 82). Occurs in Vaiastilaka 3. 435— 

?ra:^S^ mx ; ibid. 

16, 93, a cow with a full-grown calf 

. 

35 ^ 19. 13, the sun (3f1!TS?mT JUff: The word here 

indirectly means ahto ‘a sweeper, a cleaner,' the usual sense. 


3^ 22. 137, (1) worthless ^ ; (2) 

abounding in grass. In the case of the first meaning, the 
derivation is 3 ^?|orrfhf^?T 5 rTfr gaf, ijcn^ 

. 15 ^ NarSyapa. Cf 

Magha 2 . SD-tsgg^iyS rp':, For n similar construction see 
Haravijaya 45. qa'qqs?n 

where 3^3tC means 'regcmbling Makaras.' Alaka quotes 
fTimp ^ etc. 

35 ?? 4, 63; 21. 124, the dark hall of a month ( 3 ^: ^ q^; j 3 ^- 
3TW5TT3 7. 26, ( 1 ) a hairy growth; ( 2 ) childishness. 


3Tpr 12. 12, a fC^atriya. 

(Sfrf^ofq IT. Ill, a name of Indra fl^*r{)j 16. 36 

ft); 5. 78; 5. 24 ^finiW NarSyana remarks 

(a?. atJPPStfTfl qsq PtrlfTs . Used also in 14. 35. 

9. 164, a kind of word play. See Footnote to Trans. 
The poet says i... 
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qtTt tl CJ. 

joiR ( *nT *1*1. c^W II 

Vidagdliamadhnva 4, 48; 8I EGOR'S,* 
n SurathotjwvB 3* 63- 


(m and ti) 11. 3T. a panegyric, in a reciter o£ 

panegyrics ...... Ppj), The word 

occurs in Vikra3Tiwka.devacarita 7* 65— 


IHW Narayana explains 

as ‘might’ (afTW). Jinaraja and Malli give siai'Jtgftr and 
respectively as equivalents. The word usually means 
*a title of honour.’ In SaihlcaratUgviiaya 4. 78 
q q ^q y tq g j;^ is explained by Dhanapati as ‘proclamation 

Iwrewl; occurs also in the 

same work <4. 41) in the usual sense. Dhanapati remarks 
that it is a Cf.^ ^ (Prabhavaka- 

carita, Mahendrasuriprabandha); 

^ fim .... .*.<CPraR!tREt *f?Tn: Prabandhacintimani; 

njn^Rr fq^^qtqqpR: Visva- 


natha's Saugandhikihara^. 


SRmffk 17, 183, the obeisance of a religious student 

qgira^ilsT!^). See Manu 3. ll-— ^ 

Ji!?d\ 5 d: 5?ai^^ € ^ II 

The feet of a teacher are to be touched before and after 
studying the Veda, while the hands are to be kept folded 
while studying the sacred text. This is known as 
Brahmanjali. Cf. Sahkhasmiti 3. 5—M3?!cW5 3W tHTts^F^pr- 
jS(T:q^l ftqi ll 

vjftpifSq 21. 32, one who has only a small measure of devotion 

18, 137, a river. 

*TTg»i;^ 18. 25, ‘daughter of the sun', the Yamuna river, 

19. 1, pertaining to or originating from the emotions; 
emotional 


33 
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Pre:). Cf. Magha 4- 33^ 

Mali] explains the word as 3^tT^. 

!<nfQ^5r[ 11. 96, Sarasvatl. 

ft^ 2. 74, a portion, a piece (»i 5 i: Wf^f^f^fSTTra:). 

12. 35, B conch bmcelet. 

21. 64, (1) water; (2) the world. 

>lfni^ 9.159, tmthfiiliy ..anJ(?s*Titt f4rf*r- 

^lWiTT4H). 

4. 55, (1) the sky; (2) Siva. In 11. lSiJ<TlT^ meaiLE ^Iva^ 

21, 160^ ^ supernatural power* The eight well-known 
Bhutis of E Yogin are indirectly mentioiied in the verse^ 
JJT, f^frlWpWIlTr 

1«r7ri^i^iTn^HWT, 

^ grsra; n The Bhatls are 3Tptiin,-«rf^, 

5!Pnn, %fia3, ni^mr and wm^riw. Sec Trans. 

NarSya^a explains as sraPifiTiratlswrqV 

*Tj^:, Caij^tipa^ita says amuT: 'siwr^ qfRf 

fed er« am ^wi^urriSw arsn iiijft 

In certain lists gjfif is subatituted for »r^, and the or 
ftffes, as they are called, are also somewhat differently 
explained. Markaudeyapurajja 40. 31-33 says ?35*T151 
s<41*r*i 5rfhj|i guj: I IfarPfJtf^ 

SRHxire^ JRT: I m iflPR: «wfr 

g®I: II spf ^wmnpmi l-.. Saihkhyalaltvakaumudi 

explains nine Siddhis, both irftin and w|^ being included 
(p. 44. Jbo*s Trans, and Text. 1896). It explains qt^nnr as 
e.g. nffTIf-il^fe ^arflr ^ . and 

as ^ imrsw « 

The eight Siddhis are referred to in Prabodhacandrodaya 
3. 22 and explained in detaU in the Candrika commentary, 
which, however, omits and includes both iT%ri 

and 3Tft, 
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ID. 105, & short descriptioa in verse treating of pleasant 
objects like a Rower garden, the spring, the virtues of a lover 
etc. It is divided into small sections of eight or four lines, 
called ^skandhas^ Vidyaiiitha thus defines in his 

Prataparudrayasohhu^ana. He says 

RWO Ri'4^ •i'il HitT I 
rrlntgtfl i?(n n 

The cotrnn. remarks stsf 

"niis definition is found also in Mandaramaran- 
dacampu (Kavyaprakaranaj, and expresses the later Alam- 
k^a view. Hemacandra gives a simpler definition (see below}. 
Jonaraja on Mankhaka 6. 55 (si H m ftt*! explains 

the word as It is enough to note that the 

word is generally used in the sense of *a poetical compositioc 
on a delightful subject/ Cf. »fr*tl*pffqr^5 

Yasastiiaka (chap. 2), wherein the phrase is explained a.s 
in the comm.; ibid, (here the 

expression is explained in the comm, as ; 

and ibid, (chap, 3), explained in the comm, as 

The testimony of Yasastilaka points to the 
existence of a class of men employed by kings to recite vrlin- 
^ verses. The word occurs also in Tilakamahjari— 

in Viddha^abhanjikS (Act, 4)— 

‘S’iisr’SW JWTtPTPn^^ (in Prak|^)i; in 

Magha 5, 6T—tr5ETii;i 
>T r ni<frt^ i II Bhogavali is used in the sense of 

'panegyric* or 'hymn' in Vemabhupalacarita—3fW: 

; and b RaghavapaJStJavXya 1, 6— 

fitarsri i *r?^^Tm5q5iilnw[dR(tif?ifJT; ii 

Cf. Ahirbudhnyasainhila (Adyar ed.) 29. 65, 66— 


15. 
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iq^TT: II 

5rm3EtiRft(nwf II 


Here the reading is a mistake. The variant 

is, 1 think, thccoirect rcading.ff?! refers to 
Vi^jju, and here means Hemacandra says ?nT: 

Wr^ITST'^l *r^T and remarks Jlhl; 

»Tt*TI: drami^ 

Bbogivall verses or panegyrics were recited on the battle* 
field by way of encouraging the soldiers. Cf. Haravijaya 44. 
59— 'RPTt I The 

comm, says ^i^sit W:. 

^rsiftl 16, 48, the dynasty of the Bhojas who ruled over the 
country of Vidarhha or Berar, See Bhandarkar—Early His¬ 
tory of the Deccan, p. 20 (Third ed.) . In our poem Dama* 
yantl’s brother Dama is called 



3. 19. same as 5iu»iT (ig*[ift1^5STt), 

snftfT 2. 103, turned blue 

). 

ara^n^sTTEf 22. 140, a name of Siva, Lot, Hunter of the Sacrifice 
Deer, the reference being to the story of Siva cutting off the 
head of Dak^'s Sacrifice when it attempted to flee in the 
form of a deer. Cf. Kaisadha 4. 67-ira55>T^il !1*IT See 

also under ifRiH’t. occurs among the names of fiiva 

in the Mahihharata, Sintiparva 290. 159 (Kumbhakonam ed.J 
and in Brahmapurana 40. 78. 

*tPt^ (m) 7. 75, a jar. In 22. 146 irfuR! and ^ 'a cup’ 
are used, Capdupaijdita remarks— *rRtn^ i 

34*14**^V htRt. 

»ri«r*r^ 19. 18. the name of a mountain where rock salt is found 
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16. 107, a kind of thin cake. Aptc refers to MaratM 
()i%, KiisTkhan^a refers to Ma^akas mixed with mango 
juice— (80. 49 of Utlariniha). JnSnaiMva 

Tantra refers to Mandakas seasoned with sugar and ‘wrapped 

in birch bark' (?>—.I ^ ^ 

3^"^^ 0T7r II 5. £0. Abhayatilaka on Dvyisrayakavya 
3. 140 explains as 

11. 62, a chtiming-stick ^HT:). 

tiftt 9. 113, maddening, in irf^Rj (voc,). Nargyana says 

^ *rf^ Narahari says 

etc. Narayaigia further says 
‘ ‘ I IJttHpr —‘ Sf^f 

ffir, MeUI in his gloss on Raghu 8. 68 also refers to the Rama* 
ya^ja passage and says tfW^rwilWRT >TR[t aj^ofr 
It should, however, be noted that is the technical nain^ 
of a kind of mildly frenzied look, of whith the following deb- 
iiitjon occurs in Natya^ira (K, S. S.) 8. 79—^ 
I ?fef^f^^mT]rt nRti tl% II This verse 

is quoted anonymously by Alaka in his gloss on Harevijaya 
26. 44 in connection with the expression Jtf^^OTF, Appaya- 
dik^ta in his eomtn. on Yadavabhyudaya 10. 31 
quotes the above verse thus— sqT^W^RTT^ ^ I 

^l^^fttcmrir cr^oi n and says *R{t^Pr. 

.ItJimR qiqt tti:. The word though it 

literally means ‘maddening’ or ‘frenzied', thus refers to rolling 
and graceful eyes, and denotes, like gfs etc., a parliculai: 
look described in the NStya^tro. The expiressioin 
however, often means simply *fair-eyed'. CSndupandita says 
The expression (f) occurs in Viddha- 

l^alabhanjika 1. 17. 

14, 84, mental concentration. Naraya^ remarks ijinT 

I ‘ai3^{ —’ fUr 0e4H- The word means hero 

‘resolution', ‘will’ (). Cf. 
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Ya^Uaka; ^liw Slf^.^WlfS «l 

Jatakamala (Harvard ed„ p. 123); | 

II Yadavabliyiidflya 10. ft 

i?»T:f^a*5l 15. 28, 33, red arsenic. The poet refers to an ornamental 
dot of red arsenic on the forehead of the bride, Sunilar uses 
of are referred to in Vidagdhamidhava 7, 33-'4T:r;- 

iTT^ ; in Kfidambari (Purvabhaga)— 

^,...I 'i ui PadiTtaprSbhftaka, 
p. 19-w^«l3lf^lwr «6^ in iRt- 

fitr^ IVBS used also for medicmnl purposes. R^janl^aulu 
gives as one of its names and says n..„.,f^*TT^pfT I 



II 


trg (m) 6. IIO, oflenee, guilt. 

Jis^rer (n) 3. 61. shame ; 3, 8 j 

22,33 4. 122: 14, 47. 

19. 41, the Mandeha demons are supposed to attack the 
rising Sun who Overcomes them with the help of the palmfuls 
of water offered by worshippers and consecrated with the 
Gayatri fonnula 3r5P?p^<TWTnT 

Cf. 17, 94—(nsig^:. The story of the 
Mnndehas is given In Taittirtya Aranyaka 2. 2. The line ip^- 
|rg may be compared with the statement in 

the Araijyaka —epv a:'*! ?n l^tn sitqt 

mfsT Kaslkhan^a 

(Purvardba) 35. 152-3 says nT?F5ff f|R*ii fl [ ^is^1fr^4f^4t f q ; 1 

II *l^5T SfTiT ^T^rai: 1 

St?fhP^ ^ II 

(a) 18. 118, black pepper ( JTft^f^SRr). 

JTErrc, sapphire («til«l<l% 9. 194: HflU.HWHR'dlt'ilf 5^ 16. 122), 

Cf. Haravijaya 5, 47 —^s^WtNli ibid., 26. 23. 

U^I4ij<t4it4 22, 29, a red fruit with black seeds, Can^upap^ita 
gives firw: as an equivalent, Narayana says tt’iHlthSql* 

and refers to & custom of hanging this fruit on the door 
of a house to w'ard off evil spirits (^?|4HJ|ft4K'JHq' ^S5tt IS- 
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The poet says f^^'r*!; 5??1^Tnt; ¥ngPr 

t f^T5i«r «iftnm#mfir ^Hrri 6Jrtftr (i 

15. 89, the name of a festival (?nRTl<^ qfSj q^r* 

;T5*r|, swNtrs 'rftRa': nr^i^mir^ 

Srlhar^ refers to the idol of Purugottama, 'going in ihe 
streets, occupying a platform, during the MahajyaL^I festival’. 
The festival in question is described in Brahmapurana (chap. 
€5) and Skandapurgna (Utkalakhnnda, chap, 29, 31, 33), and 
mentioned in Padmapur&ia (Kriyayogasara 18, 35). It is 
stated that on the Mahajyaigtht or the Full Moon day of the 
month of Jye^tba, the idols of Kf^a, Subhadra and Balarima 
arc placed on o gaily decorated platform (tpf), overhung with 
a canopyj and bathed with perfumed water drawn from a 
sacred well. The idols are carried oveml^t to the well ‘with 
royal pomp' *iR-s«r)j and the ceremony of bath takes 

place in the morning to the accompaniment of music and 
hymns, after which the holy images are led out in procession 
towards the south. According to Skandapurhna, a mantra 
called is used in connection with the bathing ceremony, 

while Brahmapur^a gives the text of a long hymn in prose 
beginning with sw stq The whole cere¬ 
mony is commonly known as and takes place in 

Puru^ttamak^tra (Puri). 

Great religious merit is said to accrue to those who wit¬ 
ness the ceremony of bath or the southward procession,'^ and 

TgT ftrm **iR ?ni% ^rpt; u 

BmhmiipurAna 6S. SS 
Winding gvir siHr jj i 
RTsf gtrft iT; qj^trtrgr^ ti 

Skandspurij^ (Utlutkkh&n^a) K, i. 

CL the loiJowing verse quoted by N^yeq^i— 

05IT^ 3 tp^ I giu^r M ti 

The festival is aowadayi called Snanayiufi, tba idols of Jagannatha, Bala- 
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it b the latter event which the poet has in his mind. While 
explaining this verse, Naraymjn says that there are separate 
platforms lor Kr^a, Balarama and Suhhadra, and Kr?nn 
occupies the first one. But the abovemenUoned Purapas 
speak cif one platform only^ 

^T ina rajfl reads remarks that 

the former is the usual form of the word. He says 
?rf ^ t I 

5tW Nirayana says ^'irtT^dl 

!5i?5:' 1.s<laT * ^ 

I5J- I 

Naraya^ quotes the following definition of the Mahajyablhi 
(isy—^ ^ iinmtq I #WT 

^StTT It Agnipurona 121. 63. There is a reference to the 
MahijyabthI day ui Vidagdhamadhava 2. 28- ipT fittw 
jRftqjppprr^It I «fai The comm, remarks 

apirifSiTTivqtsrv ^*Tis%'^r|^tc^ ertWTEnfenfflT nsup: 

22. 7^ a name of Siva ( ft 

Ch Vasavadatti 

jT^ra^ 17, 203, a Vedic rite which involves amorous relBUons bc- 
twt!cn a religious student and a whore IHWW 

The Mahfivrata takes place at the winter solstice at the 
end of the GavSmayana sacrifice which lasted for 0 year. T^e 
sacriiicers were required to observe the vow of citastity 
throughout this period, and the Mahavrata is supposed to 
restore the power to return to the householder’s life. For this 
purpose a whore and a Brahmac^in of Magadha are brouglit 
together on the ssicrificial alter. See Taittinyasamhitl (Anau- 
dasroma ed.) 7. 5. 6. Thb and a further custom of the same 
type associated with the Mahavrata are regarded as calculated 

rams and Subhadim being placed on a pkifonn in an op™ space within the 
ptcdnct of the fwmous temple, for the ccremnnial both in the presence of 
thoasauds ci pUgriJi^ 
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'to promote human fruitfulne^'; and the Mahavrata itself^ 
which Agni and the sun are formally worshipped by the sacri- 
fieer, is believed to be *an attempt to stimulate the sun at the 
winter solstice both by worship and by magic'. Keith—The 
Vedic Mahavrata in Transactions of the Third International 
Congress for the History of Religions, VoL 11^ p. 49. 

7 . 66, (1) a boy; (2) a kind of pearlstring. 

(tth^ 7- 104 (X 

a iorm of begging practised by a religious mendicant icstrict- 
ing himself to three, five or seven households. The word 
occurs also in the form Cf- ^ 

t (l USanaa quoted by 

Madhavacarya on Para.TOra (chap. SK BhSgavata IL 8, 9 says 

nra ^ TOcT | flrrg^sC! 

tl Msdhukari is so called because it resembles the gather¬ 
ing of honey by bees in small quantities, SrTdharasvSnuo's 
explanation of the word in bis gloss on the above verse seems 
to be irrelevant He says qqf 
qii ?rf^ 

5’f ^(d. 

10, 93, lit. artifieial water, (1) a kind of artificial colour^ 
ing or paint applied to jewels. Aoc. to Harayaqa, it is called 
also (rrfbqi^ (q^gqi^qTlerqi^^ ^u ngiggl!^,...). (2) Ace. to 
JinariJa, it is a layer of gold ( applied to the bottom 

of jewels. (3) Ace, to Can^upaij^ta and Vidyadhara, it is a 
kind of lotion for polishing cloths. See Notes. The first 
explanation is the most appropriate. The presence of iTPn^ 
on jewels is described in the verse as a defect; it seems to 
have been used as a make-believe, 

tlT^ 1. 94, a Bilva fruit (iTRSCCq:^ 

19. 35. the moon 

»ftq7*rHf?ra 17. 61, in ‘those whose intellect is 

fattened on the Munamsa philosopby*; 8 term of ridicule. 


34 
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*ft*TWTqi*TW *fat with MirnamsS’ is a satirical expression mea- 
ninH'dtiU*, ‘fat-witted’, ‘thick-headed’. Cf. af^ ifhriwttR- 

fijSr I rfERtRiRRI^? %t RRTRFT II Agamapramai^ya 

of YamunScSrya (Laiarus, p. 20), 

5. 120, silence. 

gf^ (m) 11. 119, a cloud (gf^flfsr^sRJfT). 

2. 51, in ‘gist’ (*Tr^fi^ 3 ?’lT). 

3f^3 20 . 37, silent (?f?r ^?a»sgiSnfi?T ^*0- 

gf^iT L 96, the Agaslya or Baka tree. Cf. Yasastilaka (chap-4) — 
H^-«JvrlfV53. It is a small tree with large 
buticrtiy-shapcd flowers with white petals. 

4. ICS, gqPT3, a smouldering fire. ggirmpTf R^f?r 

UpaiifiiUbhavapFapBhc& katha, p. 496, fil<l ft 4 Pw 

Viddha^abhanjika 3, 23; 

!|grC' 3..,...^3 Ya^tilaka (cbap. 1 ). 

22. 58, silence (%if rfg J^3i?i). 

11 . 86 , mud (in a commendatory sense} ft^Rr* 

’iRi EnffTPriH.'. Cf. Dviaandhinakavya 

3. . 

JTI^ T. 31, the banana plant (ff-f: TWI’ 

RT-nturm), Cf- Mukundananda Bhana— 

A The form jtHi occurs in BalarSmSyana S. 43— 

21. i, lit. Yak^ mud, a kind of fragrant paste. Nala's 
body ia rubbed with Yak^a paste before he takes his bath 
igiO. According to Dhanvan tarrya Nigharttu and 
Rajanighautu, the ingredients of Yakgnkapdama are saffron, 
aloe wood (Aguru), camphor, musk and sandal.*^ Narayaita's 
quotation from Garudspurgttu is to the same effect, except that 


IT. R&juiiBhantu states that Vaksekardam' ii used exclusively by wor.* 
sWppers cf gira ). The ftatement need not be taken 

Utefally, 
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it Kakkola for saffroHi Skandppuriiia (KbsI* 

khaj^^a SO. 44-^6) says that the paste is lik^d by all the gods, 
and gives the following recipe for its preparation: two parts 
of musk^ two parts of saffron, three parts of sandal, and one 
of camphor. The idol of the Devi is to be smeared with 
Yak^akardama^ In Devlpurana (3L 5) we read that the 
chariot in which the Devi is led out in procession ib to be 
worshipped with various flowers, Yak^kardama, and sandal. 
Agnipur^a (75, 50) prescribes Homa or oblations of 
kardama in the fire in connection with the ritual of 
Siva worship* Pranotosinl Tantra fS. 3) gives a 

quotation from a MaLsyasukta, according to which a kind of 
incense prepared from Yak^a paste { )*♦ should be 

used in the worship of a ^ivalmga. Padinapura^a (Kriya- 
yogasara 12. 8) tells us that he who applies the fragrant Yaksa 
paste to the idol of Hari in the summer attains salvation. We 
hear of Yakgakardama being used in Jaina ritual also. We 
find in Somes varans Kirfikaumudi (9. 23) that the Kapardi- 
yak^, a Jaina idol with the head of a bull. Is smeared with 
the Yak?a paste.** The paste was used also for various secular 
purposes, of w'hich the reference In our poem is an example. 
We learn from Nalacampu that It was customary to wash the 
floor of a palace with water mixed with Yakfakardama^^ 
and the same work describes the vratls of a recreation hall as 
being sprayed with Yak^akardama.^*^ Ya^ttlaka likewise 
describes the wails of a palace chamber as being decorated 


18. The Yaksa incerue mentioned in Dhfinvantarfya Ntghnntu (3. 121) 
Is different W^pT4{f?iT W^JTTsRmt^^T;), An incensa colled ^WTir 

Is doficriibed in a dtottoo from BhavIfyapurnnH in KflyaknIpnUiru (Vrato- 
kdn^o), p, 6 (tj.OJS.). 

ifl. € mI I wh gj I 

‘**1 

21. ciup. 7, 
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with pieces of camphor smeared Vp^ith Yak^akardania,** On 
festive occasions it seems to have been the practice to strew 
VAk^kardama powder over the streets+^ The Yak$a paste 
was fre^i’ueiitly used for personal decoratioii- We hnd hi 
Skondapurajja^^ that it is an item in the adornment of Vi^nu 
on the eve of his marriage. Tlie same work describes Lak?mi 
as having her body smeared with the Yak^a paste.^ A sxmEar 
reference Is found in MahSnataka which incidentally 
enumerates the ingredients of Yaksakardama.^ Se^akp^a in 
bis Kamsavadha speaks of Yak^akardama powder os being 
used as beauty paint^ 

(n) 10. 6; 22, 87^ (here) a device for extracting oil from 
mustard and sesamum seeds. Caudupsm^ita says 

Narayana says In 22. X50 iRi 

means *a boring iiL$truinent\ 

10» 24j the well-known device of repealing words similar 
in sound but different in sensej (here) duplicate, extremely 
similar 

12i 38t o cer t ain crystal phallus of Siva. See Notes. The 
word is spelt also the manuscripts as well as m Nari- 

ya^'s commentary. Tiie word occurs in the form In 

Punjabhadra's Pancatantra (ed. Hertel) where it is wrongly 
explained by the editor as meaning *gokL^ See Dr, Venkata- 

22. «Fiici f^TnrfSt*.*.... 4, 

a cf. . 

JiniimAo^Uiiia's Kum^ra|i^priibiindhji quoted by Oalal in his Introd. to 
Ro pa k fl gatka CG.O.S,>^ 

2A. Vian ukhrtii d w , 8. S of Vciikatacalaniahitinya. 

25- *Rf^^R?H(T^T}f IbW. 9. MB. 

Trt.Mwi js I Ti,^ 1 ♦ i *. *...Afit 4. 

27 . aci s. 
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subbia^s Note in th^ Indian Hist, Quarterly^ June. 1929. As I 
have pointed out in a supplementary Note in the same journal 
(Marcbp 1931)^ the word is found in the form hi 

Skandapurwa where it refers to 'a Slvallfiga made of stone’— 

(Mahesvarakhm^a, 11. 6 of Kumarikakhanda). Yagesvara is 
described in Nai^dba as a water deity lying invisible in the 
waters 

It may be noted in this connection that Yige^vum is not the 
only form of Siva to be associated with the waters. In 
Mankhaka/s Srlkauthacarita (3+ 14) there is a reference to the 
wooden Kapat^vara Siva, who is described as ^sleeping^ In the 
midst of waters ^ 

See also Rajanaka Jayaratha^s Haracantacintama^ chap. 14. 
JhfinSrnava Tantra (20. IS) abo refers to a Sivalinga abiding 
in the waters ^ ). Lingapui^a 

(IS, 6 of Purvardha) refers to a -watery phallus' 

^Tf<j3if]3;r I ftrwt^T I and in imothcr verse 

describes Siva as being in the midst of waters 

18, Ill* A similar reference is found in 
Brahma puraria— M piKTTJT ^ 37. 6, 

Lihgapurana further describes the installation of a SivalLnga 
in the midst of w+aters with Vi^iiu in the form of a boar under 
the phallus, and the figure of Brahma with folded hands on 
one side.^ It is probable that the Yagesvara-lLhga was like¬ 
wise installed amidst waters, and being made of crystal, was 
invisible as described in Siihar^'s verse. There are, boweverj 
other references to the Lihga which do not mention these 
characteristics. The Jagnsvara ($ic) Linga is mentioned as 

2ft, H 

frijr ^ II 

End of chop. 7ft of Purvabhdga, 
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being installed in a brick temple of Siva at Camatkacapura, 
which seems to be in Anarta (Sauragtra or Kathiawar^ in 
Skandapurai^, Nagarakhsm^a, chap. 271, verse 272. Another 
verse (214) refers to it as being swayed in a swing. A Jage^ 
vara Tirtha is menUoned in the same Kha^da (chap. 108 and 
108), It may also he noted that while the name Yagesvara is 
extremely rare, references to crystal Sivalingas frequently 
occur in the Purai>as, and are found even in Kavya litera¬ 
ture. A crystal phallus of Siva is mentioned in Vasovadatta,®* 
Oasakumaracarita (1. 2), and NavasahasankBcarita (18. 51). 
Lihgapurana (chap. 81 of Piirvabhaga) menUons various 
gjvalihgas made of gold, sUver, diverse gems, copper, wood and 
the like, and says that a crystal phallus is to be worshipped 
in the month of Phalguna, 

The word qPW: means literally ‘the lord of sacri&res’, 
and it is noteworthy that which means the same 

thing is an epithet of Siva. It is true that this epithet is 
applied also to Vispu. but there are Saiva texts which 
emphasise Siva’s suzerainty over sacrifices. Srikapthabha^ya, 
for instance says—qthvT; — 

^. P ' an # f I 

Tf?r . 

T. 56, something obtained by begging. It is a Smrti term 
signifying clothing or omanients borrowed from others for 
wearing on a festive occasion- The poet has this meaning m 
view—SRtti l 

II MitSkgara on Yainavalkya 
2. 67 says—gigTcrairff^ Cf- 

YaiasUlska (chap. 4). 

18. 22, separated (5!gg?n^Wi). Narayniia says* gfttTOiPriril'tK:, 
Cf. Taittiriyasariihita 1. 7, 13— w?? 

Siyana explains as 
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^ 17. 61, a cloth wrapped round the eacrificial post in certain 

rites, The usual form of the word is being 

explained as *a tneasure of length’, *a cubit.' See Notes and 
Extracts. Somanitha in his comm, on SaatradipUfa 1, 3. 3, 4 

2. 78, a cloth worn during meditation (fsfttqiiiqfSiqi'n'qian), 
The word occurs also in 11. 18. It is used in Kadambarl 

(Purvabhaga) —tJW'ffWrf INd4l^l ^ .* -S^T^ . Sutasaihhitfi 

(JMnayogakhaoda) 6. 9 soys qlqqi 5^13151^11 fPtrR^Ttl i 

tiitfiflijwq (isIrJiyui ^ (in connection with the Custom of 

religious mendicants). 

fllJqr 3, 117, practice ^ g?fi ^:). CL 

Mahkhaka 11, 12. 

a multitude of young women, ^qlsfq 2. 41? 

#itPTraT 11. 90; . 12. 35; 

16. 109. 

rUT'Is 12. 67, see under ^r5»f. 

1. 89; 3. 66, tbe mango tree, ClTttqtft 3. 46, a mango grove. 

7. 46. the four froniaL teeth (tt^ r S JiW i f«<4 
Trikai>dase?a says =q?qr(l ?5RT;tf gt:fWrnt, C£. 

^rhgaradhanadasataka (verse 67) —pci'll 
^5^11: 5T; (KavyamaJa, Part XIII), 

ttRlflif 16, 73, black mustard. NarSyai^a remarks—' 


^^47 27, 187, a bamboo staff 

See Notes. 




tflct 17, 111, contempt, disrespect 17. 128 

13. 12, a statue. From fit. The meaning of the word 
has been discussed in LA. (1913, p. 27). There is, howe^’Cr, 
no doubt that fT very often means a 'statue'. Katha- 
saritsigara distinguishes between a fq|Sft and a — 
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5 mt*nwTftt=T «ran €5 1 

5 €raife^, I 

ISiT^dsfl inn II 37. 8, 9. 


Cf. Upamitibhava- 

prapanca kalhi, p, 55; eqlSWT'n^ ibid., p. 123. The 

word occurs also in Nai^dba 2. 83 where it may have the 
same Tneaning^ though differently explained by the commeiita* 
tors. The form in the sense of 'an image* is found in 

Tilakamanjari— ^TiT^Tcft fsr>n^Pl5*ttfPRftnlll0mreH.. 

The word is used thrice in Udayasundarikatha— 

HH I H^Hbl I [“1 

^rtf, an arrow 4. 87; 8, 105). 


5.125: 12. 90 a legendary mountain 

located in Ceylon and supposed to produce jeweb at the 
rumbling of clouds for the benefit of ail comers. It b referred 
to as Oira't! in 12. 67, See also The Rohajria moun¬ 

tain b mentioned in Visavadatta— d^’nPiR: ti’artg«u.Si’4t^4W ; 
In Udayasundarikatha—Ptwri^T ds- 

p. 56; in Bilarimayar^a 10. 4^ apl^ 

\ i^fS^Tl5ggffi|fiT« gimc; ll and other pass¬ 

ages; in Upamitibhavaprapanca katha, p. 865—^fir Cl|ar 
j|l4tt,mdltt(|tfd'4^: and in Abhinandab Ramacarita 24. 26— 
pprlTT^; 


7, 76. (1) red. rosy; (2) a rainbow appearing in a 
straight form 

10, 81, see under g^, 

snr^ (n), 15, 90, a surety, security, bail Used abo in 16, 61 

19. 53, beauty. See Notes for variants. Cf. Vidagdhama- 
dhava 3, 44—ftflfiraTTflr, Used in Prakrta. Cf. Karpuramahjarj 
Z. 24-4^g®I5 Elxplained as 'yotith, freshness*. 
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18. 64 (used as a noun)^ a bashful airt 1 <i-M 

eRTltfew 7, 97, a kind of embrace by women (stA swisTfirf^IWrrT 

" 3Ni%2 ^r=Tn ^HN!i4d 5{A I ?re!^n^ |f!r w 

quoted by Narayai^a. 

15. 33, a gold chain worn across the forehead 
q'Rr by' Vaijayanti (and 

not Halayudha, as staled by Narayaija) gives *15Tfn^ as an 
equivalent Hetnacandra does the same. Acc. to HalSyudha, 
is an ornamental line painted on the forehead 
wvJiiqj meaning is not applicable 

here. The word is used in Aryasaptaratl in the same sense 
as in rfai?adha—g?rg (verse 529). 

19. 18, desire to have salt (g^trqiTit:. 

twip? (v, r 5R5f^) 22, 53, a top (^tq 

See Notes for the variant, NirayaQa remarks 

m ^ i iT?i^i^rqT!jf 5tssi- 

^ ‘ ' ?fl #1 I Isanadeva says *frs^ StRW 

'tflAiv ’ Cf. the Bengali word wfkil, a top; Assamese 

^Jtf. The word used in ErhatkathSmanjari 9. 3, 55 

(also jqt'ti in 9. 1. 648) seems to be a corruption of M(4fq^— 
5t3Tqws^*l. is a kind of drum generally 

used by the Kapalihas). The word seems to have 

been corrupted into aTfJrq, w'bence «iAk and FiTf^ 
foUow'cd. 

10. 115, having a secondary sigtiific^ce 

%: SEryfiR;: ?Rrtf:). See Notes. 

fwARnfer 19. 36, written and read about; described; known 
fwARnfs^n >?SF Cf. 

Anargharaghava 1. 31—fefecRfedT 

(f fi^:, Hucipati remarks that it is a 
popular expression 


35 
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^ 13. 4% {used in plura]) gods. Cf. 22. 118; 

11. 56. 

qs 10.107, a fried bail of pulse, a kind of dainty. Cf, ^<,^4 16- 38* 
a qa: of this kind cooked in milk. NarSya:?a says 

The word occurs in Kasikhac*?* 
80, 49 (UtUrardha)—<ITjr?nl iu Jfianar^ 

Tantra 5,19—^35: *rRra ; and in 

Dvyak'ayakavya of Heuiacandra 3. 141-*71^ 

7, 79, a small cowrie, an insignificant amount. * ^ 

^ Kjgg,' not worth even a cowrie. Narayaija remarks * 

' ?l?r fkg; I ' flft wq^goilr-qil^EiR^fTfR^ ' fSPH' 
qa q^. In 2, B8 and 3. 88 ia used in the 

sense of a cowrie, There is a q^i[ss*nin4T3ir in whitdi any 
food bought at a price of three cowries should be taken. See 
citation from Bhavlsyatpuraija in Krtyakalpataru (Vrata- 
kai^l, p. 184 (G.O.S.), The form qqnr (m) occurs in 
Nai^adha 22, 13. 

3. 55, childishness (f^ qfWJiqHfrtcq), Ngrayana says 
qr^rgi qicwiT sftpjtqg, 

qqiqg 19. 24, a speaker, in qTTSqqTqq, a slanderer. Amara says 

' S'®) 

q^ 1. 13S, the female of a swan (qqar|^ts The 

word is used in Kasikbanda 3. 68 (Purvdrdha)—^^rqgHI 
t ^ 'Tqrg^'i; II 

gpit (m) 2. 86, a wall 
q^qfg 17, 119, choose q^ 

q^qq 16. 55, the members of the bridegroom's party in a 

marriage. 

7. 18; 11.110, the seed-pod of a lotus flower. 

18- 111. 117, the king of Vidarbha or Berar The 
variant ^ found in some commentaries. 
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10. 65, accumulation (^flf 
fsrf^ 19. 54, 8 carpenter (^sftsTT 
ti4<H|fi’i> (m) 2 . 2®, an earthen vessel See under 
16. 100, 'hailstone', a kind of sweetmeat ball 
Vidyadhara remarka 

l^nadeva says ^ 

Jinaraja remarks WW sfiWt;. See also 

Under 

3, IIS, movuiB turning; (here) making (e.g. of pictorial 
designs), same as *. Cf. Brahmavaivar* 

tapurlma (Janmaldianjd*^) 28. 96—^ 
and YogavaSistha (Utpattiprakaraija 28. 39; 34* 25)— 

The word is used in the sense of ‘movement’ in Haravijaya 
2,31—ibid. 3-47. Cf. 
in Yogavisistha (Utpattiprakaraj^a 4S* 79), 

22. 140, beyond the range of speech (qi^- 

18- 12, gouty (pElftttr Cf, Hemacandra’s Maha- 

viras\*&inistotra—qt 
(Kavyamala, Part 7), 

glil^oir 17. 194, the name of a Sama or Vedic chant, the cult of 
which involved promiscuous relations with women 
TOOT ^ gzfPt I « W) cf (^tn®irP7 ^npFr-^^'iR^ it) 

NarSyaiMi says jItot a^RfOT 'Tqr TOI^ 

nm ttrn (t¥t 3^tra?iOT 'TOit®^qtqra^nqT: ftpi: 

ifcT I ' ?s HW * W;. The cull or 

Vrata of the Vamadeva Sama is described in Chandogya 
Upanipad 2. 13, which says if qiRsr n<^fioH. Both 

Samkara and Anandagiri take this literally and defend the 
rile as being prescribed by Sruti. The Vamadeva cult ia 
personified by Anandardyamakhin in his allegorical play 
Vidy4parinayanam, Act S— * ICj i a f aflrcllIt t iM^ tStTOt, 

gft tnn^ >— rtrt ^ f? ^ It'.. 
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.^ inTT CfitF I 

8. T7, perfumed f^); 21- H9. pimped, edified 

( qwy i amRfa rrff;). Caij^opan^ta says^tFfcRW:. Naraj-a^ia says 

5tT|l. M, a horse, in ‘riding’. Vidyadbara explains 
as 'a horseman.’ 

a fiash; a charming display. ^?fr^pii^SSl'Tt...• *• I- 
PTcTH 11- 40; 21. 44, In 18. 19 1^ 

means ’beautiful’ or ‘loud' (fer(f^4*4nT(nslffit;). Visvaprakara 
says 

SI, 118, reduced to dregs (l^g i-SW- 

'the remnant of food' is used in Aryasaptasati— 
^ fwi,^ft*rf^SrTfe ; in Anargharaghava 4. 22— 
sn^WTOf^ 1^:; in 

SlmbapiahcasikS (verse 27)—^ 

18. 24, a dove-cot. N^Sya^ja remarks— 

?{(T 

i^rTPWR 10. 74, being spread out; spreading . 

inm.The word may be derived from 

(P3; (passive) which takes the forms fRPt and fiTJfJl by 
’ ', ft may be derived also from * ?ri^ 

Cf. BhSgavata 4. L 22— ffcTRPTWJm; (Coram. says 

gg ^ F ^nwPf fipg^njwiat ^%); ?r ...,.%TqTim 

jrfH%fir5; Aid. 6. 13. 21. 

8. 38, a cavity, a slit 

I^^lgai l 9. 43, a woman who calb herself learned (sr g! 

Narayana remarks ^T; gg- 

ers^ g^ ' gg?T—’ ?ffr w, i ^g glcT giOT*ntgT% g gf^rg^fl 
g WgfT:, Cf. ?rgig^f 2L 91, one who pretends to be all- 
knowing (fgcg^tgjg^ atmfli 5rg; gg^agggi ftriggro:)- 

ft^OrtC, same as gTfor q. v. WgR^TSi^: g*n 12, 55. Cf. 

Haravijaya 16. 2^ gtg^ Rgfl iriwg4s*^lff:4i*il *5tiifrTt:'.?gt5f^yggi 
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Alaka remarks {ipQ^ | i Cf. alas 

Ya^tilaka (chap, 3)— 

fl^3^ 10. 57, a critic; an opponent (=?nT*WWflW'yi i'Jf). 

1, 4, 3, The fliEerent branches of leaming are referred to as 
being fourteen and eighteen in number. The fourteen sdences 
are the four Vedas and their six Ahgas, Mimaihsa, Nyaya, the 
Law Books and the Puronas. In 1. 5 the number is spoken 
of as being eighteen by including Medicine, 

Military Art, Music and Polity. 


20. 113, to exchange ), 

7. 22, & dispute iftffl 


RJTTff 10. 107, an open palanquin carried on men's shoulders 
(RqiHff fl^ralT), Cf. 11. 23; ftRHpf: 13. 1 

'palanquin bearers.' It should be noted that does not 

mean here 'an aerial car.’ In the above sen.se, 
is the same as Appas-adlksita in his comm, on 

Yadavabhyudaya 12. 88 remarks— sropJl sspt ^ 

t?r: ^ 

In the printed edition ICsIresv&rriin says 
PTRI -3T%*f 


In Jayantavijaya 13. 77, 79 the bridegroom comes to 

the bride's place in a %HM. 


19. 12, killing Cf. (n) 9. 78 

slaughter 

fa^ 22. 50, raw smelling (fetin Cf. Anorgha* 

raghava 4. 25—?I^RTOlfenTf^: JSK;- 


15. 61, a gold band worn by men across the forehead 
iIT^ i^adeva gives as an 

equivalent. Cf. Mankhaka 

12 . 2 ; 


anR»^ ^ 1 

SI3jf5RtTf9 II 

Prapaheasara Tantra 32. 23 
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SkandapurS^a (Visnukhaijda) refers to a TFery similar orna¬ 
ment—(8* 5 of Vcnkapcalam^tiiiya}. 
Cf, abo Ya^lilaka 2. 224—The 
CDmm. explains as 

12. 27, act l&e a hero ft The (orm 

occiufs Ui Aitareya Brihmainia 12. 9 in this sense. 

I*?* on# who allows the sacrificial fire to die out by 
neglect l?RTT7^ ^ 5 K^asvamin and Hema- 

candra derive the word thus This 

explanation does not seem to be correct* The word 
occurs in Manu IL I 

m ft ?ni II KuUuka explams as 

and both he and Medhatithi quote the following Sruti—• 

■ ^ ^ " Taiittirlyasamhlta 1^ 5. 2* 

The Sniti Is quoted also in Samkarabha^ya 3. 4. 18.® 'Hie 
word thus means '*a child’ and Is a child-murderer. 

He who neglects the Sacred Fire is, according to the above 
&rutip the murderer of the child of the gods^ i.e. Fire. 
Manu, on the other hand« says that the offence of neglecting 
the sacrificial fire is as grave as or child-murder^ 

According to this version, it would seem that a man who 
failed to maintain the Sacred Fire was relegated to the 
position of a or child-mitrderer, and gradually 

itself came to mean a sinner who allowed the sacrilidal fire 
to become extinct 

It may be noted that ^ is frequently used in the sense 
of g5r in Vedic literature* See, for instanccp Say ana on 
llgveda 10. 68. 12 ft nlftr- WT ^ ibid. 10. 115. 8 

(??*n W\t ) and other passages. The 

word is nsed in this sense also In the following and other 

30. Cf. the following Smti quoti>d in Maiharavrtti an Sliiikhyak^iriM 

C2)— sjrqTiT 

VidaMiwylsaiiihilH 30. Toittiriya Brahma^ 3* 4. 3. 
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passages cited in Kau^kosyira—^FT. ^ SlfTiTiirsv ^ ^ 

tmwfi ^ 88. 25 (in connection 

with m 11^ sfl. 

Kesava ia his Paddhati on the same work (4. 35) speaks of a 
which seems to be the same as Similaflj\ In 

Paraskaragrhyasutra 1. 4, in the vei^ <flU^444il^l 

fiL'iV ^ recited during the marriage rites, the 

word is explained as in the commentary 

of Gadadhara, Cf. Taittiriya Brahmana 3, 13* It may 

be noted that the expression occurs in a citation 

from Adityapurl^>a in K^tyakalpatary (Vratakan^a)* p. 
167 (G*03*) in connection with the Putrssaptami Vxata 
performed for obtaining a son- The compiler explains 
as affpthT* Here, too, might very well mean gif. 

With regard to the word is rarely used in its 

original sense of child-murderor, and found only in the sense 
of this being the meaning given by Amara and 

Heinacandra^ and recognised by the The word seem^j 

however, to be used in the original sense in the following 
passages of Lingapuraija— Rej^i ^ ^ 

(Purvabhaga 65. 174) j fKff 

(ibid. 82, 118), The above conclusion is based on the fact 
that in similar enumerations of crimes found in Padmapuraria 
(Uttarakhai^^a} the word is substituted for ^ e.g, 
Jm} ^ dhr tiT ^ 133. 32- ^ 

ibid. 73. 13. Lii^gapurana is a more archaic work 
than the Padma^ and it is very probable that the former 
uses the older expressian. 

TTic W'ord is extremely rare in Kavya literature* 

The expression is found in Saihkaradigvi^aya of Vidya- 

ranyar-^4^??!TTi^^#sftf 8. 26. 

31. a. Voffl^^Jiosmni L 

Gautamadhwiwiiutrfi 2. f. IS aod Hkr^datta du^rvon. 
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7, 97, a kind of embrace by women resembling the climb¬ 
ing of trees by creepers 

ftiRiii;)' ' etitnd^ ^ 

B II* quoted by Narayaqa, Cf. ^feft* 

fvRTtlWfr^'rs^^ 'RmfiiWi Haravijaya 5. 33, 

10. 86, lit. a circular terminal script, the Vlsarga ( f|[- 

fPRWTfnfipan:.^ ^ Naraysna 

takes the word to mean also ‘the round circular figures 
(resembling the Nagari ^ )put at the end of a manuscript’. 
This is exactly the meaning of the word used In 

16, 93 (MTfirf^ .Narayatja says 

.tnnfhTf^^w- 

In Anargharagba\'n 6. 70 the Sudariana wheel 
of Vi¥ijo is called fl +.c4^Hq41 Rdftnf«*lfIHr^SpT;. 

8. 35; 11. 54, a pool of water, a snail tank. 

19. 16, in ST^®€%?5It' Trans, follows the construction !T«I + ?CT- 
But CapdfifSh^ita construes the expression also as sf 
and explains as a kind of resin used for 

catching birds. He gives ^ as an equivalent. See Notes 
C3ndh*s explanation is found also in t^nadeva and Jinaraja, 
but the latter two give another ^■ery cvirious meaning of ^2^ 
—‘latrine*! Jinaraja says W-WWW 

an ^tx i P l ft t:, but he has the good sense to remark ?ni;. 


1, 96, relating to the moon (Rij)* 

IflTfsw 16. 129, a god Wfjrair^). 

^W53I 3. 10, shame 1. 134 From 

ft55lir ‘ashamed’ used hi 11.21; 6. 18. 

15. 5S, widowhood, from widow'. ‘ nwift 

9. 119, a fish, in ‘the fish-bannered (god of love)*. 

19. 64. a jester (Cf. 



4, 4; 


wdiH gfff: 



AnarghnrBghava 
ibid., Act 6, 
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15, 88, joining together, uniting 
20, 124, oppose; resist; (here) say something in oppo¬ 
sition (i;% sgftiy^Hwjl )* 

^Id^ri (M) T, 79, thunderbolt 


!(fni^ 20, 83, ploughed twice; (here) doubly pierced 
9^)- Narayapa says JWR 
nn*fff?TsraVcn?^ gsRft nrr?R ?R;...,.i,i ‘ 

fl[€l5T ?% 1 —’ fRr itj^I 

Sifln: I The second ploughing b in a reverse direction. 
Siddhantakaumudi says Kasika says 

^ Kalipa (Cal, 

ed.) reads hjst, Durgasirhha remarks 

The word is explained also as meaning 'a kind ol 
ploughshare'. Abhayatilaka in his conunentary on Hemacan- 
dra’s Dvyisrayakivya 19, 36 says 

^rwr^STf atgrtfjf f2i f9i^: i ap^ t^T|! 

wdTnnr 14, 54, archery practice 

5ra^!?rJ £1. 154, in ., the ceremonial “moun¬ 

tain" of sugar (a heap measuring ei^t Bharas) given away 
by pious donors together with four other smaller '‘mountains" 
called Vbkambhaporvata, Three golden trees are planted 
on the "mountain", while on the smaller "mountains'' are 
placed idob of Cupid, Kubera and Brahma as well as a golden 
image of the Surabhi cow. It was customary to give away 
similar “mountains'* of butter, salt, paddy, cotton and se- 
samum seeds. The Matsyapurana seems to be the only early 
work which gives full detaib about these "mountains", and 
the relevant chapters of it are quoted in full by Aparlrks in 
hb commentary on Yajhavalkya 1. 208, 


6. 14, magic; illusion ), The word is 

from ^M<, a demon famous for hb magical skill. Cf, Nal- 
isadha 20. ISO—arJ^t ; also 10. 123—eig^ 

a-»W<4 ......»ln both the examples ^PRU means also 'water'. 


3S 
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is used in the sense of 'error*, ‘delusion’ in Yogavasi^thfl 
(SMUprokarana 47. 88) — 

where the comni. explains t The word 

occurs in Lihgapurapa (37. 198 of Ultarardha) aa the 
name of one of the deities or mentioned in connection 

with a Tantric rite in which the king undergoes a cere¬ 
monial bath for the attainment of victory, and 

arc used in the sense of ‘magic’ and ‘magician* respectively 
in Sivarkamanidipika or Srlkanthabh^ya (3. 3- €), VoL H, 

p. 232 .^im^srawn^l^iww^TfSrf^ ^ 

etc. Cf. Mallikamiruta, Act I—^TFST©. 

* The form sfin^ occurs in Yogavasi?lba (Vairagyaprakarana) 
12. 13—gff IJST W *R af[ir 4TlWi»I. Comm, says 

t in^Srift 54W:. 

TO ®> 14, (1) autumnal; (2) able, clever TO:). Kara* 

hari and NSriyaija explain the word as The latter ex¬ 
plains it also as = ‘malevolent’. The word 

means also 'diflident, shy*, and diis meaning is implied in 
Nal^adhsi 1. 20^ S&e Notfisu 

fitrlV?t 20- 64, taught *ni). The verb b used in 

17, «>—^ ftl^'to leam* is used 

in 1.73 (iRtt, RB*f«nPr mg i- 77 ^f^tw); 

4.48 fit; 'learning, practice’ 

b used in 15. 26 

g<?I^ 17. 168, fire Magha 14. 22—g^irjiT.. 

4. 11, the pointed beard of corn u.sviti* 3 i 1^. 

^jpnert 19. 12 , hawking; hunting. Naraytma says «nrr: 

IRT; Pwnri ^»raf?r MRr ®T:'* 

‘ qit *r ‘ 5% gi^. 

7- 62, an ear-ring (»4?!'t5!frr ), 

21. 88, a name of Buddha. The sbearfVr^irs or supernatural 
faculties are the power of seeing unseen things, the power of 
hearing unheard sounds, knowledge of the mind of others, 
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recallectjon of previous births, destructiou of the sources of 
human passion and miraculous powers in general 

(^f%). See K^rasvamin on Amara 1. 14 and Hemacandra in 
his comm, on his Abhidhinacintamani 2, 147. Sarvananda in 
bis comnri. on Aniarako^ explains the word as moaning 'one 
who has knowledge of the six Paramit^' (see above under 
Hayamukufa mentions both the inferpretations, 
and attributes the latter explanation to a Sarvadhara. Nara- 
yatja gives the last two faculties as ifoifl Kl^i i 

and Ace. to Vidyadhara and Iranadeva, 

they are the power of walking in the sky ( ) and 

the capacity to assume a plurality of forms ), 

16. 126, akin, similar 

22. 47, 48, a mould (in which the outlines of the thing to 
be reproduced are inscribed in an inverted fashion) 
feiTTW^t Narayaija says fra% ^ 

He remarks that the 
thing is called in the language of Mahara.^ra. Candupan- 
dita on 22. 48 explains as while on 22. 47 he 

explains it as (v, r. Jit^aja fives gfdPu^ 

as an equivalent. Cf. Assamese a mculd; an utiprcsston. 

17, 79, one of the fallacies of the Kyoya system (see 
Appendix 1, p. 515.) 

?niill?tT 22. 25, severely wounded {tivr; ^^Wiltpr: (TRiTT# 

If:). Ilie suffix is by ‘ 

Bhattoji says t mi 

C£. 37V5rT?(tfr^ ^7^ Kirtikaumudi 2. 4^ fsTUJ^iTsf^tng^tqfif 
ITTI: til WK)< Vidyaronya’s Samkaradigvijaya 5. 84. 

11,100, a sacrifice *Ri^J^ftfRrt??Fg555?n..,^PTfe 

The word literally means 'that which has seven 
Tantus', hut the meaning of Tantu is not clear. Acc. to 
Kglra.svSmin, the reference is to the seven metres (wfifSTj 
Hemaeandra says ?nT tJHd'tl:; 

but he explains the seven Tantus also as the seven varieties 
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oi the Soma sacrifice, and quotes the following definition— 

HHISW 5%. MaUi also explains 

EP 3 as in his comm* on Magha 14. 6 (OT 3 ' 3 *riwgR|=^fT:). 
Bhanucandra in his comni. on Kadambari (N, S. ed. 1928, 
p. 108) says SRmnftfit q^JtrW €friT: 05rt^:. 

Sayana in his comm, on ^gveda 10. 124* I gives two ex¬ 
planations of the word. Acc. to one, the leference is to the 
seven varieties of the Soma sacrifice (Agni^ma, Atyag- 
niftoma, Uktbya, ^odasin, Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptor- 
yama). The other explanation is ^ 

ftclTT: dW: ^ The last explanation is the more 

probable. Tantu means here 'one who extends', an organiser, 
Le. the officiating priest. The word is used in this sense in 
Bhagavata 4. 24. 37—qig^f^lTil TTnT%, precoeded by str: RIH- 
RRTW 41^^414.*>• (6iridhara says ^ t 

ftft The word is used in this sense also in 

Bhagavata 3. 19, 28— (addressed to the 

Varaha incarnation of Vi$nu). Here Tantu clearly means 
though the eommentator says «f[^w<mi*ir tP5I% Rltdi<N 
qi. Here, too, it would be more natural to Lake the 
word in the same sense as in the other passage. 
thus means 'that which has seven organisers i.e, priests*. The 
seven priests are enumerated in Taittiriya Aranyaka 3. 5 in 
connection with the Saptahotrmantrs, Sayana remarks 
*raif !#?Err ^nroijiirai ^rPiuik4>i 

3r^ 53t^ *F5r: 

Jn the Naisadha verse lis quieslion the word 
means at first si^t 'seveH'-threaded^ (see Fcratnote to Trans.) ^ 
but the ordinary meaning of 'thread' does not seem to 
have anything to do with a sacrifice. Hemacandra, it is 
true, says in one of his explairnttous that ^the seven threads' 
are the cords with which the sacrificial ajiimai is tied^ but 
he does not quote any authority in su{^rt of this. In the 
verse of our poem, the alternative meaning 'seven-threaded' 
i5 mere word-pla5* or employed for the purpose of 
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VirodhabhSsa or Apparent ContradictiorL A similar word’- 
play is found in Janaklhara^ 6. 3^ ■—ift itfT: 

3^; IT (ff \\ 

?I*R(T 3. 64, fame. Ngrayai?a says ^ fni3|l <r^:. 

For the reading ?(in?!T see Notes. 

18. 136, compensation (e,g. for an offence). * ^ 'it 

tfiipr. 4. 80; 12, 35, batUe. 

16, 148; 16. 52, a lizard. {n;V in Prakjta. Cf. Uvasagadasao, 
chap. 2 : 

16. 49, water, 

tt'itm. 17. 202, a Vedic sacrifice in which the sacrl£cer com¬ 
mits suicide, usually a man suffering from some incurable 
disease with little hope of life. Srlhar^ says aiPl^ f^^i} 
ct^nc*r?rftliTff I C|nr tl Varadattasuta 

Anarttya remarks in his comm, on 3aihkhayanasrautasutra 
15. 10.1— mirei?: I fftwnw ^wsr9i 

JP!fr*lT55Tt ^ wnsOT^ (Hillebrandt’s cd., Vol. II, p. 311), 

12. 58, battle fen when construed as 

f^ar); 5, 25, 35, 56. Used mostly in compounds. 


31, 119, a kind of Yo^ meditation or SamSdhl, in 
which the object of meditation remains distinct, though the 
mind is absorbed in its contemplation; as opposed to the 
eigsfgIcT variety, in which the distinction between knowledge 
and its object is completely obliterated. Srihar^ says 
g cfi Narayapa says 

fn^ff^rpRnTTW: gsiin?!:, fsiti4ii<w4»wt*na5!?' 

fRl 4T*TMi«ff. The Samprajnita 
Samidhi is called Samipatti in the YogasCItras, and known 
also as Savtkalpa Samgdbl. Vacaspati says in his commentary 
on Patanjala Bba^ya (Samadhipada)—^ 
snfelpT NM*lRMI4»4W<'l(tITa«^lI<J« m tRHaJlr cTfRETOlT 

ffT gta 7«z[d. The various modes of 
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^ 4 {ljvi are described tn the Yogasutras (SamadJiipada)» 
&vopEdhyaya in his oomin. on Vijfianahhairava (Kashmir 
Sanskrit Series) refers to another classification^'f^njr- 

n* 

?fcr 1 

II* P- 1®®- 'The ^STTRrfWif^ is referred to as 
OTTST^PT by Magha—ft'fPf 35^- 

4.55. 

die recipient of a gift (^i^niT? }. ^35^3 Histja?!# 

fi3 ^ IL 125 J . 

^ H. 4. 

^hTtH3T% 6. 7fl, hear .^*n?n|[*TTfr). P 

Upamitibhavaprapaflca kathi, p. 8ST. 

t!T?t (f) i2. 10, 99, battle (used in loc.)* 

gqirt^t 8. 76, a neiv leaf of the ictus ^ ^ 

K?trasvamin remarks on this word in his comm. 

on Amarakoja— ^ 

Hemacandra says the same thing, but he 
reads Th^ word occurs in Anargharaghava 

g, 4 ^ S—'Cgfinfppri^ij ap5^t-ii4^fa^:t alw in 

Nagaraja*s Bhavasataka (verse 90) . .. . .. f?T€ft ^?lWt 

iPIi^l5?fra ^ n 'it (Kavyamala, Part IV), 

22, 104, extremely siinilar; having a dose resemblance 
to (g%^f*F4 

14. 21, desirous of embracing (f%^: ...^^:), 

9. 44, excdlence, perfection (sTtef^TOW;), 

, __ . _ £ 

Ht*! 22, 52, used as a noun mr tiPlH m 

9. 155, a river, a stream. C. P, reads 

12. 7, belonging to the Sarayu river (fli««K'slf*l^:), 
aivf by Rwm, ace. to Pinini 6. 4.174. Cf. DvisandhanakSvya 
1 12 —^ 
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12. 56, warlike ^ (n), battle, is 

used in 3. 39. 


et^ROT 19. 29, a bud noise, chirping (iScTWn^^frttjinF;). NdEa< 
ya^a says ?T*T5^n?RT: WilPPilR * * 7'ltdWRfT'! 

Rtif 'arSlfii:* Cf. ^ms^t ^SfURTR^; ski^ 

Malatimadhava, Act V; ^ef gj xi l ^ ^l fiidlctd t Dvisandhi- 

nakavya 9. 16. 

1. 69, a tree(t:^€y5n5I:). 

10. 15. perfectly able to bear ( }. From €^-j- 

^ by PmcR. 

7. 84; 19. 3, cloth. The word occurs in Sarnkbyatattva- 

kaumudi (Karika 61)—317^*1^ 1% .SiTRn|q|lli^- 

*, in Aryasaptasati (verse 626) — 

’S5r% =T ^ and other texts. 


(¥<1^ 12. 37, a 



dltVT 3. 94, sugar. Cf. * Wtnt 5 RithoI^ »t%t| quoted from 

Bhavisyatpurana in Krtyakalpataru (Vratak^da)i p. 125 
(G.O.S.). Comm, says ^tTrHR; 

9. 42, specially treated mercury believed to turn iron 
into goJd {a^iRf 

f^Rn4 10. 6, mustard seed ri»NI^R|<R4l4{Wfd 

Cf. ^irf^t^aTpfkflREr^?6!raroRT 'hw-ti.«JdRfdiRl^,..,,.irt(<in 
Kadambari (Purvabhaga). 


7. 33, the lunar orb. The expression is, however, 
variously explained. See Trans, and Notes. 


14. 3, 7, a god; 9, 44 fr 4. 00; 14. 41, 76. 

18. 134, 'rainbow', a kind of nail-niark 

21. 21, a household temple. If am is taken in the 
sense of an 'idol*, the meaning wiJi be ‘a cbamher containing 
the idob of deities.' 

15, 16, fiutes and similar instruments 
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16. 15, an indication; a prelude 3^^Rra¥f iT^- 

»Tf¥*RT;)* 

j^spF^ 18. 13, controlling or working by strings 

See Notes. Used as an adj. in Yogavasi^tl^, 'controlled or tied 
witb a string’—(Upasama 15. 15). 

r^nrmii IB. 129, the god of love )■ 

# 9. 140, to bring to an end, to destroy (sitfsTTWI^tT^O. 

#?SfTO20. 100 (^fttJITSflf^rPr), loud; loudly. NSriyana says 

W rW Ci^upandita explains it as 

‘mockingly’. Narahari says mmyTini. Coin's expl^p 
nation is supported by instances like the following-^ * 

I 1l Upamitibhavn- 

prapanea katha, p. 644; P- ?20. 

10. 87, Somasiddhanta is explained by the commenta¬ 
tors as KSpolikadar^a or the doctrine of the Kapallkas. 
K$Irasv£mm in his commentary on Amara 2. T. 50 quotes some 
verses in which a Klpilika is called Somasiddhantin.^ Sonias 
siddhanta is one of the characters in Ktsipmisra’s Prabodha- 
candrodaya (Act 3), and we get a good idea of its tenets from 
the latter work.^ Somasiddh^ta is here represented as a 
Kapalika who describes himself as a votary of the Maha- 
hhairava form of diva. The latter is worshipped with human 
sacrifice; oblations of human flesh are made in the fire, and 
the w'orshipper drinks wine from a human skull (3. 13). The 
Kainlika boasts of extraordinary magical feats, and it is 
claimed that his doctrine facilitates the attainment of the eight 
superhuman powers known as Mahasiddhis (3. 22). So far 
as doctrine is concerned, the world, according to the Sotna- 
siddhhnta, though full of diversities, Is identical with t^va;^ 

^ .w *rfra^ 1 n 

33. The Candrika commeotary sununaiises the main doctrines as 

34. 3. m 
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and who has obtained salvation assxim^ the form of ^iva 
and sports with a mistress beautiful like Parvati (3. 16). 


Somasiddh^ta appears as a character in another anogori- 
cal drama, the Vidyaparmayana of Anandarlyamakhinp com¬ 
posed in the first haif of the seventeenth centimyj^ and berej 
too, it is represented by a dninken Kap^ka. Questioned 
about his Idea of religion, of heaven and of salvation, he replies 
that Mababhalrava, pleased with human sacrifices and wine, 
grants the worshipper SSrupya or a forai similar to his own^ 
the summum bopum being salvation without discai^ing the 
body.^ As to heaven, it h a place where all desires are 
satisfied and the enjoyment of sensual pleasure unrestricted 
by any limit.^ It is interesting to note that Somasiddhinta is 
here put on the same level as the PSnearatro system. The Soma- 
siddhintq personified in the play declares: *Just as we are 
regarded aiij vile heretics for indulging in wine and flesh in 
accordance with the Bhmrava scriptures, although we accept 
the authority of the Vedas; similarly, the followers of Panca- 
ratra, though they recognise the authority of the Veda, are 
regarded as Fa^d^ following customs contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas The foUowers of SomasiddhEnta or 
the KapElikas would seem to have accepted in theory at least 
the Vedas, though their practices had nothing in common with 
the Vedic religion. 


35. Sec cdiiarial note in dir 8. (ISSd), " 






5f; TO73W^; 

am' 




T: ^ I 


'nq«^ (TSR^sft 


37 
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Somasiddhanta Ls personified also in Gokulanatlia's philo¬ 
sophical drama Ajnrtodaya written in IBSS.** Vardhamana, 
the well-known commentator on Udayana’s Wyayakusumanjali, 
is here described as 6ghting and killing Somasiddhinta " also 
called Somatantra, the friend of the Carvaka.” When Soma- 
siddhanta is put to the sword, his associates or patrons Kapa- 
lika, Nilalohita, Mahibhairava, Bhuta^fimara. Uma, Mahesvara 
and others flee from the battle. 

The word Somasiddhanta means literally ‘the doctrine of 
Soma or ^iva/ Soma is frequently used in the sense of Siva 
in the Purffljas« and Prabodhacandrodaya describes Soma- 


39, Sm Wintemiti-GMchiditc, Vol. iH. p. 2ST, 

•10. See Act Z. ^ etc. PerlsifJjipraknia 

n the Mjjw of VflTdbnmjiiw'B tmnmeabiTy on Ddayana-* Wy 5 yap(.ria 4 t 3 n 
ewnmentary on the NySj-^tnis. S« G. R Kavimi In S. B. Studio, Vot. Ul, 
pp. 112 and 131 Parj^taprakiM doca not refer to the KusunmBjtdipmka'ia 
of the seme writer, as stated by the editor of Uw R S. edition of Aairlodsyn 


41. The editor of the N. S. edition of the pJay makes the folJawinff 
remark to a footnote fP- £9): ^ wfim^Sl- 

' flliiWAi'drsftr ^ i 

4^ Cf. Kurmapai^na^, ^ ^ 

31. 44, 4fl), I„ Uto same section a hymn to Sivn to 
eight verses b ealkd Sotna i, toeluded amoof the names of Siva 

Samsm^Uta, chap. 33 of yainevaibhavakhaodo. p. CKi. Vol, n (Anan- 
^ VtmpdhaTmottarepuraoB, the worship of gba b amociated 

RrST^ II Chap. m. The ceremony to quesUon is called JrigTrasftjl?T 

The foiWing wr«s a« quoted from Ltegapurina by Bhaskareruya to hb 
comiMnlary on L al it as it has ra nitnu, p. <R s. ed 132?) _ 

JlifewqftBr; I ilfte Sro i, n win b. a., 

the mocn or ^ b one of the eight forms of SIifb, 
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siddh^ta ^ Faramesvara Saiv^) Siddbantan'^ Iq one 
verse ot the play the Kapilika theory of salvation is, in fact^ 
attributed to SLva.“*^ Somasiddhijita is thus an ofishoot of the 
Saiva system^ and we may in this connection refer to an im¬ 
portant statement in Kurmapurapa^ in which Siva declares 
that he propounded the holy P^-upata vow well as certain 
^ degenerate systems such as Som% Vania, P^upata (in its 
impure form)j Bhalrava and L^gala.^ ft is mtercsting to 
find that in one of the verses Siva is called Sonoat"*^ and there 

is no doubt that the Soma system is a degenerate branch of 
Saivism. 

Y^unScIbya in his Agamaprfirnfiriya quotes a verse 
which enumerates four ^aiva systemsp namely, Saiva, Pasupata, 
Lagud^t and Saimiya, and the latter obviously refers to the 
Somasiddh^ta we are considering.*^ The author quotes also 
some other verses which enumerate four Saiva sects, namely, 
&alva, PisupaU. K^amukha, and Kapala.*® Here the latter 

4 ^, IIB (N^ S, ed. 19S4). Tlie Condrika ci>tmiwtilfiry remarks 

g^: II3- n. 

45. 41-^ii^ ^ ^nwrl^ ^ i 

*1^ 1 11 

wf ^ i 

II KOraiapwfij^ (Uparibhlga) 37, 
14<5-7. Appoya Dlk^ita Irt h±s commentary on drlkanpiabhi^ (2, Z, 33} 
refers to these versts and soya 

9^ * ^ <ng^fi ^ «?Tgi % t ^ ii 

43. Ibid. 37. 15L 

47. ^ engqn ^Iwq i 

^rgl^s ^ sr ll ^ (Benarei ed. Latarus) 

43. ^ sravfn^in i 

^ SRV& II P 43. 
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sect evidently corresponds to the Saumya or the Soma sy3- 
tem, while the KalSmukha sect corresponds to the Logo# 
becaiise the Kalamukhas arc described m the work as 
carrying a Lagud^ or heavy The evidence of Yamutta- 

muni's work is interesting as clearly showing that the Kipali- 
kas followed the Somasiddhwta or the Soma system. It may 
also be noted that Ramanujans classification of the Saiva sects 
into l^va^ Pa^patSp Kapala and KMamukha m his ^ri- 
bha^a 2. 2. 35 Is based on his teacher^s work Agoma- 
pr^mSnya. Tlie verses quoted by him to iUuslrale the Kapa- 
Ukn view^ have been already quoted by Yamunamunl, and 
Ramanuja reproduces the description of ihe KaHmuklms from 
Agamapromaioya, 

The authorities we have considered so far agree in treat¬ 
ing the Somasiddhanta or the Soma system as identical with 
the Kap^ika doctrine. There ts, however, at least one text 
la which the Kapila and Soma systems are mentioned 
separately. We find in the Sutasamhita belonging to Skanda- 
pvirann that the Kapala, Posupota and Soma systems are 
referred to separately which shows that the Soma ^stem 
was not always regarded as identical with the Klpdla school. 
In this connection we may aka refer to the fact that Goplngtha 
In his Somskararalnamala^ quotes some verses dealing with 

^9 gift p. 4T, 

A general dedcriptlm ef the KipiUkas wEI be founa in BlmiMiarkar— 
Yaisbiuviftn, Soivian Ate. I may add ihat it is stated In SkandfipiiJmja th&t 
during the worship of □ krni of ibc wine oRered te ih^s 

goddess is tn be distributed amimg the Eiapalikafl ^Prabb^sakbindo, chap, m, 
Fnbhasak^tramabatiny a) * 

W. qinj; WTraTT“gf5WiR:^i^^: I 

it etc, 

31 - * 

SPn 'TtQ'nr ^ H || 22, 3, YitjnBvoJbihavaltKan^, 

p, 521 , VoL n (Anandianinu edition}. 

SL VoJ, t p. 729 (AtuuidA^nimA edition). 
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certain Tantric formuJas, and says that they are compiled 
from a SomasiddMiita and «riafa other works mduding the 
well-known Rudrayamala Tantia. The Somasiddhanta re¬ 
ferred to by Gopinitha Ls clearly a Tintric work, but we do 
not know whether it had anything to do with the Kapalika 
system. It may also he mentioned that there is an early iSaiva 
writer named Somasambhu who is quoted in Isanasivaguru- 
devapaddhali (Kriyapfida, chap. £1), but there is lu, reason 
to coarujct him with the SocaasiddhiLtiUi. 

182 , a Vedic sacrifice involring the use of wine (gg^ 

*n^sf I xp u). 

is so called because one of the gods invoked in this sacrifice is 
or India » The wine is mi.\ed with stirouts of barley, 
rice and other herbs, and addressed thus—arf^wfi 

^ Flour made from various plums is one 

of the oblations offered in this rile, and a bull is sacrificed in 
honour of Indra. A mare is prescribed as the Daksinl of 
Saulramaiji (Talttirlyasaibhita, Anandasrama ed., 1, 8 £l and 
^yapa thereon). The wine is drunk with the following 

Mantra-^Pj^rt ^ I 5*1 ff gip ng. 

?n*r iRi^Tjtrf *iwiir 11 Sfimkhayanasreutasutni 15 . 15 . 
MatharavTtti on SaiiikbyafcarifcS (2) refers to the drinking 
0 wine in the Sautriimatji sacrifice and to the fact that 
the priests engage in free conversaUon with a whore 
»r^ lyjtn ft? ). 

5, 127, the Cfilaka bird ^ 

, (1) 19. eo. the original form in grammar for which some- 
is substituted and called (w 
In the above example g and % are the ^*nfH 
or ongmal forms, md ^ is the ^ or substitute For 
the rule in question see Footnote to Trans. (2) 10. 135, here 
the grammatical meaning is impUed by pun, and the w^d U 
_ ^ ‘originar-,(i; ^ « hvhy 

53. The word b used in Pfobadlia 11 91 -^ 
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did he retain bis orieinal evil nature?' (preceded by 
^ Cf. Anarabarighava, Act 4— 

srit®n%5f^sr'r ?*nR<i<5*fi^ ;r 

20. 138, a chamberlain. 'Hie form occurs in Jatiaki- 

haraiia 7. 1—^*n?T35RrW£ 

CTTg^ 12. 36, located; situated 

6. 35, a kind of li^t embrace CSl). It is de¬ 

scribed as the contact of a man with a woman while passing 
by her—" ( *11^ 

nii II” quoted by Naraya^a. 

15. 92, see Notes. There is a reference to the Moon’s 
chariot, though it b not so well-known as that of the Sun. 
Acc. to Vb*jupuran^ {12- 1 of 2nd, Aihsa), the Moon’s chariot 
has three wheels and is drawn by ten white horses. 

9- 42, connotation, significance ^^flr+fli+R or 
5itrq4-rq)- 'the connotation aRti^^ i.e. a#- 

See Notes. Narayaina explains the w-ord as 
anftftnq ‘inclusion’ and soys ' 

^r<dt»iq, 'inclusion or reckoning among objects made 

of iron.’ 

3. 48, voluntary, spontaneous (^n:flr^G: Jnii€: nwi 

). 

22. 134, (1) white; (2) a deer. 

sk e t chin g practice before producing an object of art 
(areiN ?PtT*f 7. 72; ^ 

21- 69)* Caridnpoijdita gives 

as an equivalent. In 21. 69 the w'ord used in con¬ 
nection with means 'an artist'. 

6. 45; 7, 13 (5rfe*t]fRr; srFteFWiTiffll. NfirSya^a and Vidya 
(on 6. 45) explain as 'gold’, Otherwise it is to be 

derived from turmeric'. 

grp 2. 27, the name of the court singer of lndra(;(; |%riTtp(3f^^ 
IffT 5ifl Some regard the w’ord as a noun, 
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and others as an Avyaya, Malli remarks ^ H ^ ‘?5«R- 
5;^ Wg; t ^ I Cf Kausifcasutra 

7. 56. 16— a? Jinjffsaif (in connection with 

Upanayana). 

2, 88, camphgr. 

g]pr 15, 17^ a kind of small cymbal. 

|int21. 34, the Dhatttira plant ). Words signify¬ 

ing 'gold' have also this meaning. fC^asvamin and Hema- 
candra attribute this to the belief that a man who partakes of 
the fnut of the Dhattura plant (Datura stramonium) sees 
everj'thing golden before him, and obviouidy refer to the 
intoxicating properties of the fruit. The fact b also mention¬ 
ed by the Jaina writer Jinadatta Sikri in hb Kalasvarupa- 
kulaka (v, 12) composed in Apabhramia: # 99^ 

II Comm, says Apabhraiiisakavyatrayl 

(G.O.S,), p, 71. Bthannaradlyapur^a (8. UO) has a fanciful 
explimalion—310 ^ 1 

1 ) In 3. 98 grOmr^a mentions the 3s?r?! 
Or 'mad’, flower, i.e. the Sower of the Dhattura plant, as the 
favourite of Siva, It was usual to worship Siva with Dhat¬ 
tura and other flowers, e g. in connection with the K5la.?tami 
and other Vralas. See Vamanapurai^a quoted in Kj-tya- 
kalpatani (Vrataka^da), p. 363 {G.aS,); and citations from 
Bhavisyatpurauo in the same work (pp. 251, 253, 255) 
which mention the Unmatta(ka) flower. 

2. 80; 3. 80; 22. 13, the sun. Cf, YaAastilaka 3. 403^ 
lUt; ;fTir g^;> 

Bhavbyatpur^a quoted in Krtj'akalpataru (op. cit.), p. 14L 


Nott, The dtationa tram the PurSnas ejv fmm the Vanaavad «Uilvns pub¬ 
lished in CaJeutW, with the fotbwing cxwplUiM-Vwfihniiurinfl <Bmnbay>t 

Bfahmapwiria {Anandiirama), Berkimdeja {B. 1 .) and VS,aud]«ni»ltera 
(Bombay}. 
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Sotnadcva'a Yasasdlaka and Aspects of Jainism and 
Indian Thought and Culture in the Tenth Century 

Jtrardjo Jutna GraiithanuEd, No. 2 

Ptof. L. RcsfoUp Faria Unlv^efsily^ writes Izi ; 

‘Exctfpt for a pote % PeU^^sctt 1 ^ nothtuf? be^n wriDcm on 
It reqtikt^ Ik? fiaparkabk lani of Mr. Haodiqui whlck W olready fdund 
expression fUtsen years m a vasOy kjmutjd work dh Naksdilfi- 

carita^ to InooTporate iho Ycwfffikka in the general cuirent of HmduLim, 
Thb Is now an acquisition. 

Mr. Harirfiq ut gives a prociao accoimt of whjt Lh known about Lho bcU- 
vities of the literaxy ebdes and the rellgioua eects of the 10th eentury. 
Then follow nn analysis cf the work; a «tudy of the sourcts (here Mr, Handi- 
qui points out whul Soriuideva ow*b to Heribludra md hla PrakrD roiTuuiee)^ 
and a Literary appreriation....Btit these chapters, howet^r 
valonblo they juny be* are onl>' on iutroduetJcin to whai Mr. HimdJqtil £3 
primarily miereated iru an oxammatfou of the doctrines contaiitod in ihe 
work of SflnndcviL 

The Yiiiaiflklca, pre^erly interpretod. Is a sort of encydopedto of Joiniaiti, 
and Mr, HandJEpiL has owrlbokad nothing Lor eicphimihg the facts of dtig- 
maDeSr dfseipUrH? ond ethics which m described ot alluded to in iho work. 
With the help of the Yoloptilakct and a vast amount of infcinnaUqn Uterary 
and epigraphu:, Mr. Hiuidiqiil describes the pwDmi of Jainism In the teuth 
cnntiuy and records the controversies or the conHkts with diverse Ifludii 
sects and evenluolly with the Buddbbts. Here is a study which bwl not 
been made before, at teasL tm such an extonrive seal#. Particularly inferest-* 
ing is C3ifipter 14. ..,..will serve 05 a basis lor all such Htodies m the future 

Somadeva does not confine himsell to coiihriistlng Jalnhm with Buddhism 
and Hlnduiam; he also studies then? for Ihtir own sake, both in their pkilc^ 
sophicqi] eemtont and iho practices developed by theni„*__,. Mr. Handlqui 
examines In detail the facts broughl fofwmf by Somadevq nnd rwnfronLs 
^cm with the realities of the secta and ihe theories,.,,,,, A dcscripave 
index of geograp|iica.1 names terminates this volumiuoua work, one of the 
most substantial ihnl have been ecMcVed in conrtcebon with □ San^rit 
literary teJei"—(Tranilatcd) 
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